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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


Jauuaet  3,  1882. 


GOVERNOR'S    MESSAGE. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

EZBODTIYB    ChAMBES,  1 

Albant,  JoMio/ry  3,  1882>  \ 

To  TBB  Lboiblatubb: 

UniDterrnpted  prosperity  has  attended  the  people  of  this  State 
danng  the  year  just  ended,  in  all  commercial  and  indnstrial  inter- 
ests, save  in  the  pnrsnit  of  agricnltare,  from  which  only  a 
moderate  return  of  the  products  of  the  soil  has  been  realized 
in  conaeqnence  of  the  sommer  dronght;  but  this  deficiency  has 
not  been  sndi  as  to  occasion  sufiering  or  alarm.  Stimulated  by 
the  unprecedented  development  of  mannfacturing  enterprises  of 
varions  kinds,  cities  and  villages  hare  taken  new  and  rapid  growth ; 
and  the  establishment  of  many  recent  railway  lines  promises  at  no 
distant  day,  important  and  valuable  additions  to  pnblic  facilities 
for  transportation.  Investments  in  building  and  other  permanent 
improvements,  have  been  larger  and  less  specnlative  than  in  any 
previoQS  year ;  and  an  inoreaung  demand  for  labor,  therefore,  with 
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corresponding  benefits  of  oompenBation,  has  percepttbl;  improved 
the  condition,  and  promoted  the  contentmeiVt,  of  the  working  clasBes. 
To  the  shiftless  and  improvident,  want  and  idleness  seem  alone  con- 
fined. For  these  blessings  in  such  messnre  bestowed,  as  well,  also, 
for  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  public  health,  the  observance  of  law, 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  it  becomes  as  to  manifest  sincere 
tliankfuluesA  to  the  Source  of  AH  Good,  for  His  gracious  care ;  and 
gratefully  to  seek  His  continned  favor  and  guidance  throngh  the 
coming  year. 

But  though  peculiarly  blessed  in  material  respects,  we  have  been 
suddenly  plnnged  into  national  grief  and  mourning.  The  wicked 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  convulsed  every 
heart.  The  whole  civilized  world  felt  the  blow.  That  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  great  republic  should  be  murderously  assailed, 
and  languishing,  die,  in  a  time  of  such  general  prosperity  and  peace, 
produced  a  shock  nnparalleled  in  our  history.  Sorrow  fell  over  all 
like  a  pall.  The  expressions  of  sympathy,  coming  with  signal  accord 
from  every  qnarter  of  Christendom,  evidenced,  impreasively,  the 
amity  and  respect  entertained  toward  us  by  all  enlightened  nations. 
But  that  such  an  appalling  event  could  occur  without  violent  or  disas- 
trous consequences  to  public  order,  and  with  no  excitement  or  turmoil 
attending  the  transfer  of  executive  power  to  the  constitutional  snc- 
cessor,  affords  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  onr 
form  of  government,  endnring  in  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the 
American  people.  To  the  munificent  provision  for  the  widow  and 
fatherless  children,  quickly  nndertaken  and  accomplished  in  a  noble 
impulse  and  spirit,  citizens  of  this  State  contributed  with  a  liberality 
and  zeal  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  to  the  proud  name  sus- 
tained by  New  York  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union. 

FmAHOBS. 

The  prudent  and  economical  administration  of  the  financial  afi'airs 
of  the  State  is  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the  State  Treasury, 
and  mast  prove  gratifying  to  eveiy  citizen.    During  the  past  year 
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the  pnblic  revenues  have  been  adequate  to  eatiafy  all  legitimate 
claims,  and  provide  $876,500  for  the  Sinking  Fnnd,  leaving  on  hand 
besidee,  a  surploB  larger  b;  $1,846,356  than  that  which  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year.  The  operations  of  the  fiDancial  depart- 
ment for  the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  geuural  condition  of  the  State 
Treaaary  on  the  30th  of  Spptember,  1881,  are  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  atatemetit : 

Receipts  <md  Payments. 
Aggr^i;&ta  b^Ances  in  th«  Treasurr  of  all  the  funds  Ootober  1, 

1880 $3,448,215  38 

Aggregate  receipts  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30, 1B81 14,940,403  00 


$18,388,610  28 
Dedaet  pkyments  during  the  year 12,866,760  57 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  September  80,  1861 $5,531,868  71 


The  amount  of  receipts  into  tho  Treasnry  on  account  qf  the 
Oeaeral  Fund  Revenue,  during  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1881 $8,751,084  80 

The  payments 6,986,370  01 


Apparent  eurplns  September  30, 1881 $1,764,664  79 


3uj^>leni&ntan/  Statement. 
Baiaaoes  due  from  County  Treasurers,  September  30, 1881,  on 

Slate  tax  of  1880 $247,025  47" 

Add  amount  paid  on  account  of  1881,  appropriations,  included  ' 

u  tax  levy  payable  into  the  State  Treasury  in  April  and 

May,  1382,  of  whiuh  $440,000  was  for  New  Capitol 1,021,272  61. 

Add  apparent  surplus  of  the  Revenue,  September  30,  1881,  as 

■howD  in  preceding  statement 1,764,664  70 


Total .-,        $3,082,962  77 

Deduct  balances  o[  1880,  appropriations  unpud  and  in  force 
September  30,  1881 533,347  50 


Actual  surplus  September  Z* 
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DM. 
On   the   30th    Suptember,    1880,   the    total    fnndei]   debt  was 
$9,114,054.87,  elaaaified  as  follows: 

General  Fond  (lodiao  umnities) |122,6M  87 

0«m1 _. 8,938,360  00 

Bounty '. 3,000  00 


On  tho    SOtb    September,  1881,  the  total    fanded  debt    was 
$9,109,054.87,  claseiSed  as  follows : 

General  Fund  (Indian  annniUea) 1122,684  87 

Canal 8,983,360  00 

BountJ 3,000  00 


Total $9,109,064  87 


A  balance  of  $2,422,981.57  in  die  Oanal  Sinking  Fund  leaves 
the  amoont  of  that  debt,  nnprorided  for  B^tomber  30, 
1881,  at $6,660,378  43 


The  SUte  debt  on  the  30th  September,  1880,  after  deducting 

the  unq)plied  balances  of  the  Sinking  Fuuda,  amounted  to.  $7,069,674  70 

Oa  theSOth  September,  1881,  including  $122,694.87 6,663,073  30 

Showing  net  contributions  to  Sinking  Fond  of $876,601  40 


The  actual  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  si 
cancellation  being 


Taxation. 
The  tax  levy  enacted  b;  the  last  Le^slatnre  for  the  current  fiscal 
jear,  is  at  the  rate  of  2^  niille,  which  it  is  estimated,  will  yield,  on 
the  present  valuation,  a  revenne  of  $6,033,829.61.  The  levy  of 
the  preceding  year  was  at  the  rate  of  Z^  mills,  and  produced 
$9,232,542.33.  Ttius  it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  bimlen  laid  on  the 
tax  payers  directly  for  State  purposes,  has  been  reduced  this  year 
more  than  one-third,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  With 
the  large  surplus  now  in  the  treasnry,  if  the  appropriations  by  the 
present  Legislature  be  confined  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  State, 
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the  rate  of  tazatioa  for  the  coining  jear  can  be  Btill  further  and 
materially  redaced.  Sonnd  policy  dictates  that  the  present  encour- 
aging condition  of  the  fieoal  affairs  of  the  State  eball  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  inconsiderate  or  extravagant  legislation,  but  that  appro- 
priations be  confined  to  legitimate  expenditnreB,  and  the  completion 
of  public  works  now  in  progress. 

The  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  assessment  and 
taxation  still  exists,  and  reform  in  this  regard  is  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  people.  This  subject  was  earnestly  presented  in  my 
previooB  annn&l  messages,  aud  mach  discaeeion  was  devoted  to  it 
by  the  last  two  Legislatures,  without,  however,  securing  satisfactory 
results.  Beyoud  a  modification  of  the  law  defining  the  term 
"  land,"  nothing  practical  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect. 
One  great  defect  in  the  aseessmeDt  laws  is  their  failure  to  reach 
personal  property,  thei:eby  imposing  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  owners  of  real  estate.  The  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  affords  but  moderate  relief 
to  the  long-suffering  tax  payer,  for  the  reason  that  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  taxation  results  from  expenditures  m^de  by  cifrf, 
village  or  county  authorities;  and  in  many  localities  the  rate  of 
taxation  consequent  upon  laige  local  indebtedness,  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  condition  of  the  land-owner  extremely  unfortunate. 
'-  Until  some  comprehensive  and  practicable  measure  be  matured, 
and  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  the  State,  distributing  the 
expenses  of  government,  both  local  and  general,  fairly  and  equi- 
tably among  all  property  owners,  the  issue  will  still  remain,  and  be 
pressed  for  solution  on  the  law-making  authority  of  the  State. 
Your  attention  is  earnestly  directed  to  this  subject,  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  demands,  in  Uie  hope  aud  belief  that  your 
wisdom  will  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  to  some  extent,  ordinary  tax  pay^s  from 
the  expenses  oi  the  State  government,  laws  were  enacted  during  the 
last  two  years,  for  special  taxes  on  corporations.  Some  imperfec- 
tions in  'the  terms  of  these  laws  have  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  all  that  'was  designed,  but  the  results  so  far  realized  have  been 
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Bucli  06  to  convince  the  practical  observer  that  soniethiDg  stdll  more 
effective  and  desirable  can  be  reached  by  jadicionB  amendment  of 
existing  acta.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $992,- 
725.16  was  received  and  paid  into  the  State  treaaary  under  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  in  addition  to  |141,127.03  collected  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Comptroller  will  furnish  sug- 
gestions, based  on  the  experience  of  administering  these  special  laws, 
that  will  donbtleas  aid  yon  in  framing  the  necessary  amendments. 

Oahals. 

The  limited  movement  of  grain  prodncts,  and  nnnsnal  competi- 
tion between  the  trunk  lines  of  railway  during  the  past  season,  have 
largely  reduced  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  canals,  whose  revonnes 
have  suffered  a  corresponding  rednction.  During  the  calendar  year 
1880  the  total  number  of  tons  moved  was  6,457,656,  while  for  the 
year  1881  the  amount  was  only  5,176,505,  showing  a  loss  in  traffic 
the  current  year,  of  1,282,151  tons.  Furthermore,  canal  freights 
have  been  lower  than  in  any  previous  year;  the  average  for  the 
season,  from  Buffalo  to  tide-water,  was,  for  wheat,  4^^  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  for  com,  4^'^  cents  per  bushel.  After  deducting  the 
tolls,  at  l-]-}^  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  ^^  ceuts  for  corn, 
the  above  rates  netted  the  carrier  but  $1.28  per  ton  ;  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  season  only  90J  cents  per  ton  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  The  movement  of 
west-bound  traffic  for  1880  was  1,518,2S0  tons,  and  in  .1881,  1,365,- 
418  tons;  showing  a  decrease  of  152,872  tons  this  year,  notwith- 
standing the  removal  of  tolls  on  tliis  class  of  traffic. 

The  revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881, 
were  as  follows : 

Tolls $810,  532  05 

Rent  of  surplus  water 1,535  00 

MiBcellmeouB 6, 197  56 

Total t818.  264  61 

Total  expenditures  for  colleotion,  BaperintaDdence  and  ordi- 
nary repfdrs 1,023,  907  06 

Expenditures  in  czcesB  of  revenue $205,  6-12  45 
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This  deficiency  in  reveDue  was  BDpplied  from  the  fand  for  extra- 
ordinary  repairs,  in  pnrsuauce  of  secdon  3  of  chapter  449,  Laws  qf 
1881. 

The  Bnm  of  $818,264.61  (the  gross  income  of  the  last  fiscal  year), 
noder  the  const!  tntionaWestriction,  will  be  the  limit  of  expenditures 
for  the  cnrrent  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  September  30,  1882.  But 
the  estimated  recflipts-froni  tolls  will  aggregate  only  $640,000,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  $178,000  in  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  repair 
appropriation  for  the  same  year.  This  deficiency  can  he  supplied 
in  the  same  mauner  aa  last  year,  by  a  contiogent  appropriation  from 
the  extraordinary  repair  fund,  of  which  there  is  left  unappropriated 
abont  $460,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenditures  for  ^e  collection  of 
tolls,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $134,891.32  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.  All  of  this 
amount,  and  a  consfderable  sum  in  addition,  was  expended  for 
necessary  work  Vhich  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  diminished  revenues  of  the  yeait  1878  and  1879 ; 
and  for  material  to  be  used  for  repairs  hereafter.  The  necessity  for 
the  pnrchase  and  accumulation  of  material  for  use  in  succeeding 
years  is  due  to  the  constitational  restriction  which  limits  the  ex- 
penditures in  any  one  year  to  the  amount  of  gross  income  of  ,the 
previous  year.  This  safeguard  is  fully  justified  in  view  of  the 
lessened  revenues  of  the  cmreut  year,  and  the  prospect  of  still 
greater  redaction  of  income  for  the  year  to  come. 

If  the  revenues  for  the  cnrrent  fiscal  year,  ending  September  30, 
1882,  do  not  exceed  the  foregoing  estimate  of  $640,000,  then  that 
amonnt  will  be  the  limit  for  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1883,  regardless  of  the  actual  revenue  for  that  year ; 
nnlese,  in  the  meantime,  the  Constitation  be  amended.  This  sum 
seems  altogether  insufficient  for  a  year's  maintenance. 

There  should  have  been  contributed  from  the  revenues  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  oieet  the  constitutional  requirements  for  deficiency  in 
the  Sinking  Fund  : 
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Interest  on  canal  debt $538,602  00 

For  the  sinking  fund 450,000  00 

Total  not  realized $988,602  00 

Add  for  deflciency  in  Us  of  1880 17,098  69 

Add  for  interest  oa  these  deficiencies  until  same  can  be  real- 
ized from  taxes '. .^^ 80,456  05 

Total  amount  to  be  supplied  by  tax $1,086,156  C4 

Tlie  competitioD  of  railways,  the  enlargement  of  the  Canadian 
canala,  and  the  development  of  the  MiBBiseippi  river  route,  are  im- 
portant cooBiderations  with  reference  to  the  fntnre  capacity  of  the 
canals  to  earn  the  necessary  revenue  for  maintenance.  If,  added  to 
these,  there  should  be  a  smaller  foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs,  or 
rednced  production  in  the  western  States,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
nnder  the  present  constitutional  reetriction  on  canal  expenditures, 
the  usefulness  of  the  canals  may  be  seriously  imperiled,  if  not  en- 
tirely suspended,  until  relief  be  secured  through  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  In  view  of  the  time  required  for  this  process, 
your  conaideratioji  of  the  pending  propositions  for  constitntional 
amendment  is  respectfully  suggested. 

Oahal  Apfbaibtcrb. 

.There  has  been  a  large  foiling  off  in  the  number  of  dwns  for 
canal  damages  filed  with  the  appraiwrs,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  in  the  amount  of  damages 
claimed.  Eighty-nine  new  claims,  amounting  to  $110,080,  were  pre- 
sented last  year,  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  claims,  aggr^at- 
ing  $428,S20,  the  year  previous.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  cases 
were  heard  and  determined  by  the  Board  of  Canal  Appraisers  during 
the  year.  On  those  considered  the  damages  claimed  amounted  tp 
$418,775,  while  the  awards  allowed  thereon  were  only  $10,635.72. 
The  number  of  claims  awaiting  adjudication,  and  on  file  in  the  de- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  seven  hundred  and  fbrty-oue. 
The  Appraisers  are  entitled  to  credit  for  the  care  with  which  "they 
have  kept  their  important  trust,  and  guarded  the  interests  of  the 
State  committed  to  their  charge. 
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Public  Eddoation. 


The  most  notable  feature  respecting  the  intereetB  o£  putlic  educa- 
tion, is  presented  by  the  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  pnblic  Bchools  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  reports 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  whicb  tbe 
nnraber  is  stated  at  1,031,282,  as  against  1,031,593  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  has  caused  this  noticea- 
ble difference,  unless,  possibly,  it  be  attribntable  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labor,  by  reason  of  which  children  may  liave  been 
withdrawn  from  the  schools  to  engage  in  various  employments. 
Whatever  the  cause  it  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  as  it  cannot  but 
prove  nnfortnnate  to  the  well-being  and  nsefulnesa  of  the  rising 
geoeration. 

The  constant  decline'  of  the  school  district  libraries  affords  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  necessity  for  more  liberal  provision  for  their 
support.  The  number  of  books  in  these  libraries  last  year  is 
reported  at  707,155,  which,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  a 
decrease  of  28,508.  In  1860  the  number  was  1,286,536;  and  a 
gradual  bnt  certain  rednction  has  been  going  on  each  succeeding 
jear.  These  libraries  a£Eord  many  facilities  for  information,  not 
only  to  children,  but  likewise  to  adults;  and  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  deteriorate  or  waste  away.  Perhaps  a  change  from  the 
district  system  to  that  of  town  libraries  might  be  sdvantageoiisly 
made.  Sut  it  is  clear  that  some  well  timed  and  expedient  method 
slionld  be  adopted  to  arrest  the  present  downward  tendency  ;  other- 
wise the  $50,000  under  present  laws  annually  appropriated  to 
library  purposes  by  the  State,  might  better  be  directed  to  some 
other  object. 

Common  School  Statistdcs. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1S81 :  , 

Tout  recaiptB,  including  balance  on  hand  September  30, 1881 ..     (11,984,715  08 

To(«l  enponditures 10,808,802  40 

Amonnl  paid  for  teachers'  wages 7,775,505  22" 

Amount  paid  for  school-houBea,  repairs,  furniture,  etc I,4G7,36I  00 

Salimated  value  of  Bchool-bouBee  and  Bites 81,091,630  00 
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Number  of  sohool-houies 1I,8£>4 

Number  of  school  dietricts,  axoIusiTe  of  citiea  . 11,248 

Number  of  teaohera  employed  for  the  legal  term  of  school  . .  20,728 

Number  of  teachers  employed  duriug  anyportioD  of  the  year,  30,B26 

Number  of  children  attending  public  Bchoola 1,021,282 

Number  of  persona  attending  Normal  achools 6,944 

Number  of  childrea  of  Bohool  lage  in  private  achools 

Number  of  volumes  In  school  district  libraries 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  bet  veen  the  ages  of  fire  sod 
twenty -one  years  


COLLEGBS   Ain>  AoADBUIBB. 

KeportB  have  been  received  by  the  Begente  of  the  University  dar- 
ing the  paet  year,  from  twenty-two  literary  colleges,  comprising  388 
instractorB,  4,389  stndents,  and  representing  property  to  the  amonnt 
of  $17,340,400 ;  also,  returns  from  236  academical  institntionB  with 
1,182  instructors,  and  31,036  pupils;  of  the  latter  of  whom  9,759 
are  stated  as  pursuing  academic  studio  and  forming  the  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  literatare  fnnd. 

The  past  year  has  been  exceptional  for  the  nnnsnal  number  and 
amonnt  of  donations  made  to  the  various  colleges  and  nniveraitiea 
of  the  State.  These  institutions  are  keeping  pace  fnlly  with  those 
of  other  8tateE,and  afford  gratifying  promise  of  increased  nsefnlness 
in  the  future.  The  demand  for  edncated  service  is  such  that  most 
of  the  graduates  from  the  scientific  courses  of  collegiate  institutiona 
find  prompt  and  profitable  employment.  This  fact  is  calculated  to 
exert  an  important  and  moBt  salntary  infinence  on  the  material  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  every  relation  of  society. 

As  trustees  of  the  State  Library  the  Kegents  of  the  University 
have  made  provision  for  arranging  and  editing  the  Clinton  manu- 
scripts, and  other  State  papers,  under  the  authority  heretofore 
granted  by  the  Legislature.  The  scope  and  progress  of  this  work 
will  Be  reported  to  you  in  due  season,  and  will  doubtless  engage  an 
interest  appropriate  to  its  character. 
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•f,  Perhaps  in  no  other  wa^  can  the  improved  financial  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  State  be  more  readily  diacernod  and  appreciated 
than  from  the  condition  of  the  banks,  and  more  particularly  the 
savings  banks,  in  which  the  anrplus  earnings  of  people  in  moderate 
circamBtances  are  depoBited.  Notwithstanding  the  smaller  rate  of 
interest  now  allowed  depositors  incident  to  the  constant  rednntion 
in  income  from  all  really  first-class  secnrities,  these  institutions  show 
la^  gains  in  the  number  and  amount  of  deposits.  A  most  grati- 
fying feRtnre^of  the  condition  of  the  savings  banks,  is  the  substantial 
increase  of  their  surplus  fnnds,  thus  insuring  greater  stability  and 
eecnrity  against  loss  in  leas  prosperous  times. 

On  October  1,  1881,  seventy-two  banks  of  discount  and  deposit 
were  engaged  in  active  bnsinees,  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
banking  laws ;  and  their  condition  was  as  follows : 

BemoroM '. $113,463,572 

CipiUl 19,025,700 

SurplM  and  proSte 8,928,175 

Due  depoaitore 75,717,130 

Other  liibflities 9,792,567 


During  the  yeaE.  deposits  increased,  $13,931,357;  profits,  $86!),- 
895;  loans  and  discounts,  $11,342,376.  The  net  aggregate  increase 
in  assets  was  $13,612,817.  Five  new  banking  associations  organ- 
ized during  the  year,  and  one  changed  from  a  State  to  a  National 
bank ;  leaving  four  as  the  net  increase  in  number  of  asBoci:itions. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  saving  banks  reported  July  1, 
1881 ;  eleven  of  which  are  in  process  of  volantary  liquidation  and 
do  not  receive  deposits ;  the  only  act  necessary  to  complete  their  final 
dissolution  being  the  transfer  of  unclaimed  balances,  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. No  savings  bank  closed  during  the  year.  In  July  last 
a  certificate  of  authorization  was  grante,d  fur  a  savings  bank  in 
Buffalo,  that  being  the  only  one  organized  since  1875.  The  con- 
dition of  the  savings  banks  on  iuly  1  was  as  follows : 
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1424,204,808 

Duo  depositors. 370,672,297 

Surplus 53,303,383 

Other  liabilities f 229,127 

Number  of  open  accouotB ...'. 995,743 

Xho  increase  in  the  Boveral  iteme  daring  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

Beaourceg $47,993,568 

Deposits. 35,210,727 

Surplus 12,759,929 

Open  accounts. '. 82,879 

There  are  thirteen  tmat,  loan  and  mortgage  companies  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State,  owning  $130,000,000  of  assets.  The  aggregate 
capital  employed  is  $12,000,000.  Dnringthe  year  one  now  trust 
company  organized. 

There  are  ten  corporations  for  the  aafe-keeping  and  guaranteeing 
of  personal  property,  two  of  which  organized  during  the  year  ;  the 
capital  invested  being  $1,976,900. 

iHenBAnoE. 

A  report  on  the  condition  of  the  several  <;lasso8of  insurance  com- 
panies transacting  business  in  this  State,  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Insurance  Department,  presents  a  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  during,  the  past  year. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1880,  there  were  161  fire  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  of  which  86  were  New  York 
State  companies,  53  of  other  States,  and  22foreigti,  with  total  assets 
of  $146,398,641;  liabilities,  including 'capital  stock,  $97,784,334, 
and  net  surplus,  $48,614,307.  These  companies  received  during 
the  year  a  gross  cash  income  of  $66,420,034,  and  their  gross  cash  ex- 
'  penditure  was  $60,925,644.  During  the  year  1881  six  other  State 
and  three  foreign  fire  insurance  companies  were  admitted  to  trans- 
act business  in  this  State.  Four  New  York  fire  insurance  compa- 
nies discontinued  business  and  reinsured  their  risks,  and  three  other 
State  companies  withdrew  their  agencies  and  ceased  to  do  business 
in  this  State,  during  the  same  period. 
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Twelve  life  insnrance  compaaies,  organized  under  the  lawB  of 
New  York,  are  now  in  operation,  with  aggregate  assets  of  ■$214,- 
6i7,574;  liabiltiea,  $177,357,829;  surplua,  as  regards  policy-hold- 
ers, $37,289,744.  Of  other  State  life  insarance  compauies,  eighteen 
are  DOW  conducting  bosiness  in  this  State,  having  assets  of  ^03,- 
303,435  ;  liabilities,  $169,031,610,  and  BurpiuB  to  policy-holders,  |34,- 
,371,925.  Of  marine  insnrance  companiea  eighteen  are  transacting 
business  in  this  State,  of  which  10  are  foreign,  6  New  York,  and  2 
other  Stare  companies,  with  assets  amounting  to  $21,315,263,  and  a 
net  surplus  of  $4,443,177.  There  are  also  two  New  York  and  two 
other  State  casualty  insurance  companies  doing  business,  with  $2,  - 
122,021  assets,  and  $843,004  surplus. 

Seenritiee  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders  insured  by  the  va- 
rioDE  insnrance  companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  of  the  kind 
and  amount  required  by  statute,  were  held  on  deposit  by  the  Insur- 
ance Department  on  the  31st  December,  1880,  as  follows ; 

New  York  State  Life $3,977,560  00 

New  York  Casualty 201,426  00 

Mew  York  Kre.  1,562,000  00 

Other  State  Fire 20,100  00 

Foreign 7,060,000  00 

Aggreg»te tJ2,82I,08e  00 


Within  the  last  eight  months  the  Superintendent  of  the  Insar- 
ance Department  has  distributed  to  the  policy-holders  of  bankrupt 
life  insurance  companies  from  the  proceeds  of  aecuritiee  held  by  him 
for  their  benefit,  the  sum  of  $94,575,. 

CoK>PBEATITB  InSUBANOB. 

The  plan  of  co^jperative  insnrance  first  inaugurated  by  various 
secret  societies  has,  in  recent  years,  become  very  popular ;  and  many 
organizations  have  been  established  for  this  distinctive  purpose. 
When  prudently  organized,  and  intelligently  and  honestly  man- 
aged, this  kind  of  associations  undoubtedly  offers  the  most  economi- 
cal mode  of  life  insaraace.     Providing  as  it  does  for  the  comfort 
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of  maltitndes  of  families  that  might  otherwise  be  left  deetitnte  and 
dependent,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  prndential 
measure  uecessar;  be  taken  bj  the  State  to  guard  and  protect  these 
humane  aud  praiseworthy  associatioas  from  abuse.  A  bill  passed 
the  last  Legislature  to  exempt  this  class  of  societies  from  all  juris- 
dictiou  of  the  Insurance  Department,  which  would  ba?e  allowed 
unchecked  introduction  into  this  State,  of  hundreds  of  fraodolenU 
and  speculative  organizations  existing  in  other  States.  It  appear- 
ing that  such  a  step  would  prove  disastrons  to  the  true  interests 
of  well-ordered  organizations  now  so  flourishing  in  oar  State,  this 
bill  was  disapproved  by  me;  aud,  thereafter,  another  measure  waa 
enacted  providing  for  the  conservative  and  helpftd  supervision  of 
the  Insurance  Department,  designed  especially  to  foster  aod 
strengthen  all  interests  involved,  and  protect  them  from  the  intra- 
sion  and  depreciation  of  degrading  influences.  The  freqnent  re- 
ports published  of  the  disastrous  results  of  wholesale  graveyard  in- 
surance  in  other  States,  has  more  than  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  thus  pnrsned.  The  geuenal  law  providing  for  the  otganizo- 
tion  of  these  societies  can  doubtless  be  amended  to  the  advantage  of 
bima  fide  associations ;  aud  it  is  hoped  that  the  subject  will  receive 
dne  deliberation  at  your  hands. 

Nathhtal  Guabd. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  eaggeeted  in  my  lastannnal  message, 
the  National  Gnard  has  been  materially  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
a  reorganization  ordered  on  a  basis  which  it  is  believed,  will  render 
the  force  more  efficient  and  osefal  for  the  service  required ;  while  it 
will  also  effect  a  considerable  rednction  of  annecessary  expenditures. 
Two  of  the  division  organisations  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
their  commands  consolidated  with  the  remaining  four  general 
divisions.  Three  brigade  organizations  have  also  been  abolished, 
thus  leaving  two  brigades  in  each  division. 

The  tbrce,  as  reorganized,  consists  of  four  divisions,  eight  brigades, 
fifteen  regiments,  one  organized  battalion,  forty-two  separate 
companies  of  infantry,  and  seven  separate  batteries  of  artillery-, 
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comprising,  in  the  sj^egate,  13,495  officers  and  enlisted  men ;  and 
this  is  believed  to  be  abaadant  for  any  emei^nc;  liable  to  arise. 
Shonld  it,  however,  be  regarded  desirable  in  the  f  atnre,  to  increase 
the  streng^  of  the  force,  it  cau  be  done  by  enlarging  the  present 
commands,  without  duplicating  organizations. 

The  usefnlnesB  of  the  National  Guard,  under  onr  military  system, 
does  not  depend  so  mnch  on  the  number  oi  men  enrolled 
3fi  on  the  efficiency  and  thorough  discipline  of  the  several 
commands.  Much,  too,  depends  on  the  character,  intelligence  and 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  service.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  raising  the  standard  of  qaalification  among  officers, 
and  the  physical  ability  lof  the  men,  and  by  placing  the  troops  in 
camp  service  at  reasonable  intervsla,  the  present  force  will  be  made 
far  more  elfective  for  practical  purposes  than  a  much  larger  one 
would  be  without  these  essential  considerations.  It  was  umed  to 
secure  this  desirable  object,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  enlarged  appro- 
priations of  public  funds  for  military  purposes,  that  the  policy  of 
reducing  the  force  has  been  pursued  ;  and  it  is  confidently  predicted 
that  the  conrse  taken  will  be  vindicated  by  experience. 

The  present  mode  of  providing  uniforms  for  the  members  of  the 
National  Guard  is  needlessly  expensive  and  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
It  entuls  an  nndae  expense  on  the  men,  and  fails  to  provide 
such  equipment  as  die  needs  of  the  service  require.  A  service  uni- 
form provided  by  the  State,  that  can  be  procured  at  a  much  smaller 
cost  than  the  men  are  now  able  to  obtain  a  less  desirable  article 
for,  would  prove  far  more  useful  in  every  respect.  The  adoption 
of  this  plan  will  reqt^re  an  amendment  of  the  present  law,  whiob 
is  respectfully  commended  to  your  favorable  attention.  The  appear- 
ance.of  the  troops  of  several  of  the  other  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
military  demonstration  at  Yorktown,  in  honor  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  under  Comwallis, 
conld  not  have  failed  to  impress  all  interested  observers  with  the 
advantages  and  desirability  of  a  uniform  dress  for  the  militia. 
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Thb  New  Oapitol. 


Very  satisfactory  progreBa  has  been  made,  the  past  year,  toward 
the  completion  of  the  New  Capitol.  The  Senate  Chamber, 
althongb  not  entirely  finished,  waa  occnpied  a  portion  of  the  time 
dnring  the  laat  eeasion  of  the  Senate,  but  has  since  been  substan- 
tially completed ;  and  is,  indeed,  magnificent  in  architectnral  and 
ardetic  design.  The  rooms  for  the  Executive  Department  were  pnt 
in  readiness,  and  formally  occnpied,  several  months  ago ;  and  tBey 
prove  in  every  way  well  appointed.  The  Insnmnce  Department 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  also,  now  located  in  the  new 
building,  while  the  rooms  designed  for  the  Military  Department  And 
the  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruction  are  nearly  done,  and  will 
soon  be  occupied.  The  otficee  for  the  Secretary  of  State  are  now 
being  placed  in  order,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  dnring 
the  winter. 

The  Judges  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  express  diBsatisfaction  with 
the  apartments  designed  for  their  oee,  and  seem  unwilling  to  occupy 
them  at  present.  They  desire  to  hare  rooms  set  apart  for  them 
Lu  another  quarter  of  the  bnilding,  and  have  indicated  a  preference 
for  a  portion  of  the  space  originally  intended  for  the  State  Library. 
It  is  believed  that  a  change  in  the  location  of  the  Library  to 
the  west  end  of  the  edifice  wonid  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
authorities  having  charge  of  the  IJbrary ;  which  would  afiord  op- 
portunity for  the  change  desired  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This, 
however,  involves  such  a  radical  alteration  in  the  plans  of  the 
building  heretofore  adopted,  that  legislative  sanction  would  seem 
first  to  be  necessary.  Could  the  change  snggeated  be  effected  with 
out  unreasonable  expense,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  quite  desirable. 

The  expenditares  on  account  of  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
the  New  Capitol  dnring  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 
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BmUnce  of  praviouB  apprapriations  on  hand  as  reported  in  the 

last  taaaal  meassge.- $421,180  60 

<3iH>ter24,  Laws  of  1881..... 250,000  00 

Charter  325,  Laws  of  1881 760,000  00 

$1,421,180  60 
Kipended  during  the  year 1,187,962  67 

BaUnoe  on  hand  December  1^  1861 $233,218  03 

This  amonnt  Will  be  required  to  complete  paymeotB  on  contracts 
not  yet  wholly  completed ;  and  on  outstanding  and  unadjusted  lia- 
biHtieB ;  and  also,  to  eontinne  work  now  in  progreBS.  The  Ootnmissioa- 
era  in  charge  will,  in  doe  time,  report  to  the  Legislature  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  their  proceedings,  and  indicate  the  amount  of  ap- 
prc^riation  desirable  for  their  pnrposes  during  the  coming  year. 

Authority  was  given  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  demolition  of 
the  Old  Oapitol,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  which  can, 
probably,  be  advantageously  effected  early  the  coming  spring.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Capitol  grounds, 
with  suitable  embellishments,  as  soon  as  the  old  building  and  State 
Library  ar^  removed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance 
that  wonld  otherwise  be  presented.  Prompt  action  is  very  desir- 
able, 60  that  the  trees  and  shrubbery  that  may  be  planted,  can  take 
early  growth. 

Salt  Sfbihos. 

The  total  amount  of  salt  inspected  on  the  Onondaga  salt  springs 

reservation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  was 

7,633,394  bushels,  and  the  financial  operations  of  the  agency  were 

as  follows : 

Dntios  collected ♦76,334  47 

Penaltiea,  reote  end  aalee 130  00 

Total  receipla $76,464  47 

Expenses  inounisd 59,470  24 

Surplus  reTenue... ♦16,994  23 
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In  connection  with  this  interest  of  tlie  StAte,  tbere  ie  no  particnlar 
occasion  for  remark  beyond  the  fact  that  it  Beems  to  be  well  and 
profitably  managed. 

AUBlOnLTUBAX.  EZPERIWENT  STATION. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  State  Agricaltaral  Experiment 
Station,  created  bj  chapter  702  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  after  deliberate 
and  very  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  committed  to  them, 
and  after  carefai  examination  of  the  various  farms  offered  for  the 
station,  have  finally  determined  upon  its  location  near  the  village  of 
Geneva,  Ontario  county ;  and  have  appointed  a  director,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  location  is  regarded  as 
extremely  eligible  for  the  purposes  designed,  and  the  property 
selected  is  in  such  condition  with  respect  to  buildings  and  general 
improvement,  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  station  will  be 
in  snccessfnl  operation  within  a  very  few  months. 

With  the  station  established  and  in  practical  process,  important 
resnlts  promotive  of  approved  and  profitable  agricultural  methods 
may  be  confidently  looked  for.  Experiments  directed  by  scientific 
men,  whose  tests  shall  have  been  proved,  will  be  carefully  noted ; 
and  all  information  as  to  the  beat  means,  and  the  product  of  given 
work  in  applied  science  of  agriculture,  will  be  disseminated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  choose  to  employ  it.  If  this  institution  shall 
prove  a  help  to  larger  production  and  more  profit  in  the  caltivatiou 
of  the  soil,  and  the  growing  of  farm  stock,  its  nsefnlnese  will  soon 
be  recognized,  and  its  influence  felt  in  the  material  advancement  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  It  is  not  by  mannal  labor  alone, 
but  by  intelligent  forces  combined  with  it,  that  the  best  e&ects  are 
obtained.  The  trnstees  of  the  station  will  in  due  time  make  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  law. 

Plepko-Pkbcmokia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  while  the  cattle  disease  known 
as  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  formerly  menaced  the  farmers  in  this 
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State  ia  not  eatirelj  eradieated,  it  has  been  confined  to  limited  areas ; 
and  Beema  to  be  gradually  diaappeariug.  With  a  eingle  excep- 
tion, not  likely  to  caase  farther  trouble,  the  disease  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  small  portion  of  Long  Island ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  speedily  and  entirely  eliminated  from  our  territory.  The  total 
expenditure  incarred  in  maintaining  supervision  over  the  infected 
r^on,  and  in  exterminating  the  malady  where  it  has  appeared,  was, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  (3,181.27.  The  balance  of  appropria- 
tions remaining  available  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  will  be 
abundant  for  all  necesBities  that  may  arise  dnring  the  current  year, 
nnleaa,  however,  a  seriona  outbreak  of  the  trouble  should  oocnr,  not 
now  anticipated. 

Olbohakoabdis. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  article  of  manufacture  known  aa 
oleomargarine,  as  a  substitute  for  the  gennine  product  of  the  dairy, 
has  justly  caused  much  dieeatiBfaction  on  the  part  of  farmers  engaged 
in  the  production  of  butter.  Chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1877,  and 
chapter  489  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
dfurymen,  and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  butter.  These 
statutes  require  that  any  article  in  semblance  of  batter,  not  the 
legitimate  product  of  the  dairy,  and  not  made  ezdaaively  of  milk  or 
erMm,  ahall  hare  distinctly  marked  or  stamped  on  each  package  the 
word  "  Oleomargarine."  Complaint  is  made  that  these  laws  are 
constantly  violated^  and  that  large  quantities  of  oleomargarine  are 
sold  by  dealers  as  real  butter,  withont  the  required  brand.  Two  bills 
were  passed,  by  the  last  Legislature  relating  to  this  subject,  bnt 
unfortanately,  the  provisions  of  both  were  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
BtitatioQ  aad  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
returned  to  the  house  in  which  they  originated  without  Executive 
approval. 

It  is  the  undonbted  duty  of  the  proper  authorities  to  enforce  the 
laws  now  existing  for  the  protection  of  the  dairy  interests ;  and  also, 
in  the  interest  of  consumers,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as 
butter.    If  it  be  found  that  their  provisions  are  ineffectnal,  then 
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thej  should  be  amended  io  Buch  manner  as  to  provide  stringently 
against  all  deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of  an  article  of  anch 
nnivereal  use  as  butter.  While  the  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States  maet  be  daly  observed,  there  ought  to  be  no.  difficulty  in 
enacting  a  law  that  will  reasonably  protect  the  producer  of  natural 
butter,  and  likewise,  the  ooueumer.  Oleomargarine  is  a  product  of 
manufacture  recognized  and  protected  by  Federal  statute,  and  its 
Bale  under  the  patented  name  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  State 
regulation  unless  demonstrated  to  be  deleterions  to  health-  Bat  it  can- 
not properly  be  sold  as  butter ;  and  all  such  sales  should  be  strictly 
forbidden  and  prevented. 

Kailboad  Tbahbpoktatiom. 

The  constantly  increasing  development  of  railroad  facilities  en- 
hances the  importance  of  a  fair  and  just  r^olation  of  freight 
traffic.  While,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  competition  of  rival  lines  re- 
lieves many  localities  of  embarrassments  formerly  suffered,  yet  the 
continnous  absorption  of  the  carrying  trade  by  railways  renders  the 
effect  of  marked  discrimination  in  rates  all  the  more  injurions  to 
those  against  whom  it  operates.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
increased  traffic  has  induced  cheaper  rates,  and  but  for  the  effect  of 
unjust  discrimination's  between  individual  patrons  and  communities, 
there  would  be,  perhaps,  no  serious  cause  for  complaint  at  the  present 
time. 

Much  depends  in  the  prudent  and  sacceesful  conduct  of  many 
kinds  of  business,  on  the  uniformity  and  steadiness  of  freight  charges, 
and  also  on  their  general  publicity.  These  results  cojild  easily  be 
secured  by  le^slation  that  need  not  be  onerous  to  the  railroads. 
More  important  still  to  bnsiness  interests  is  the  question  of  dis- 
crimioatjng  rates ;  and  the  remedy  is  also,  more  difficult  to  devise. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  care  the  evil  by  arbitrary  legisla- 
tion ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  for  a  beginning,  to  afford  some 
amelioration,  leaving  f  ntnre  experience  to  point  oat  and  secure  com- 
plete relief. 

This  question  was  pressed  upun  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
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in  both  of  my  former  annual  messE^ea,  and  became  the  sabject  of 
mnch  deliberation,  withont,  however,  secTiriDg  definite  action.  There 
are  cogent  reasons  wh;  it  should  command  joiir  attentive  considera-' 
tion,  and  the  hope  is  indulged  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  devise  a 
meaaare  which  shall  aflord  the  needed  relief  to  patrons,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  impose  nnre&sonable  burdens  on  the  corporations  that 
have  contributed  so  much  to  develop  and  enlarge  the  commercial 
fadlitiea  of  the  State. 

Statb  Prisons. 
For  the  first  time  in  'their  history  the  State  prisons  were 
Belf-BQStaining  during  the  past  year.  The  earnings  of  the  convicts 
have  sufficed  for  current  expenses,  leaving  a  small  balance  besides, 
to  the  credit  of  the  prisons,  in  the  treasury  of  the  State.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  confined  at  Auburn,  OUnton  and  Sing 
Sing  in  the  last  four  years  was  as  follows : 

18(8 3,379    1880 2,970 

1879 3,062    1881 2,997 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the  earnings  and 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  several  prisons  for  the  fiscal  year 
whidi  closed  September  30,  1881 : 

Sing  Sing. 

Esrnings $229,28*  U 

fispeiwea 187,127  20 

SorplM f42,126  94 

Earnings 9113,658  63 

Erpeiwe* 118,781  86 

Dofidenoy $6,123  22 

ClirUon. 

Emiing* $61,4*3  14 

Expeiweg 97,882  51 

DefidBncy 36,439  37 

'■ 41,582  69 

Aotul  surplus  for  tbe  jear $564  36 
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The  total  number  of  perBODS  received  and  treated  at  the  $]lmira 
Beforinatory  since  it  has  been  in  operation  it,  1,238,  of  whom  753 
have  been  discharged,  leaving  485  in  custody  September  30,  1881. 
.The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  past  year  was  493 ;  and 
a  maximum  of  535  was  reached  in  the  meantime.  The  cost  of  mtun- 
tenance  over  earnings,  since  the  industries  were  inaugurated,  has 
been  as  follows :  For  1879,  $31,384.92  ;  1880,  $31,681.32 ;  and  for 
1881,  $40,860.37.  The  marked  increase  for  the  last  year  is  at- 
tributed to  reduced  production  and  diminished  salea  incident  to  the 
change  from  manufacture  on  public  account,  to  the  contract  system, 
pursuant  to  tbe  law  of  1881.  With  the  present  capacity  of  the 
Reformatory,  which  at  most  can  accommodate  not  more  than  60O 
inmates,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to  its  suitable  management, 
it -is  not  expected  that  the  earnings  under  the  contract  system,  will 
eciual  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, as  stated  by  the  special  legislative  committee  last  year,  hab  all 
been  paid,  and  the  iuetitution  is  reported  to  be  now  free  from  debt. 
The  managers  report  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  inmat«e, 
conditionally  released,  have  assumed  indnatrioos  and  reputable  habits, 
and  that  society  has  reaeonable  pledge  from  them  of  immunity  from 
farther  miscooduct. 

HoTTSE  OF  Refdqe  fob  Wombn. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  chapter  187  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  have  pnr- 
ohased,  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars,  thirty  acres  of  land 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  as  a  site  for  the 
contemplated  institution.  The  location  appears  to  be  in  every  way 
eligible  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  the  price  of  the  property 
secured  must  certainly  be  considered  highly  advantageous  to  the 
State.  The  managers  are  now  seeking  information  with  reference 
to  plans  for  bnildtng,  in  expectation  of  proceeding  at  an  early 
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day  with  the  wi>rk  of  construction.  One  hundred  thousand  dollai-s 
have  .been  appropriated  for  the  complete  and  practical  establishmunt 
of  this  instttntion.  TliiiB  far  the  iti^nagerti  have  made  a  prudent 
ose  of  their  meanB ;  and  it'  they  Biicceed  as  well  throughont,  and  keep 
within  the  limit  of  the  original  appropriatiuii,  as  was  designed,  their 
course  will  be  deservedly  comniendabtc  and  fortunate  to  the  State. 

OhARTTABLE  iNSTITOTIONe. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  furnish  information  tliat  the 
varions  charitable  and  ntber  institutions  coming  within  their  [)tir> 
view,  report  expenditures  for  the  ye;ir  ending  September  30,  IStfl, 
as  follows : 

StiUe  tDstitutiouH 11,571,641 

County  poor-hou&eB 1,170,842 

City  •Ima-housea 1,117,878 

Orphan  asylnrriii  aiid  other  liouies 4,035,835 

Hospitdk 1,302,1:>8 

nispensaries 161,048 

Total 1(9,360,300 


The  tblluwing  is  a  dassiticatiuu  of  these  e.xpcnditui'es  as  far  as 
ascertained : 

Salaries  and  wages «i, 143,351 

ProviKions  auil  supplies 3.910.793 

Clolhinp , -^80,671 

Fuel  and  lights 317,000 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies ,  .    .  104,587 

Buildings  and  improvements .  984,979 

Funiithing. , 142,268 

Ordinary  repaire       209,042 

Indebtedness,  principal  and  inlerent , .  656,693 

Investments, 484,432 

Not  anumerated , 1,096,421 


The  fnnds  for  the  support  of  these  institutions  were  derived  from 
the  following  sources : 
4 
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$913,044 

4.707,314 

126,978 

268.669 

379,2  Iti 

Loans  

1,148,933 

$9,360,300 

BFiouB  alms-bouses 

there  were 'on 

Of  Sute  pwipere  in  the  t 

195 

Oommitled  Uuring  the  ye»i 

■  ending  September 

30,  1881 

1,373 
1^8 

492 

Fnmlsbed  {rensportation   to   pliuw  of  le^al   settlemeat,  or  to 

746 

Under  ove  September  30, 

1881 

164 

1,568 

PnrBuant  to  chapter  549  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  fifty-nine  crippled, 
blind,  lunatic  and  other  infirm  alien  paupers  were  during  the  past 
year,  removed  to  the  countries  ^rhence  they  were  ecnt,  at  a  total 
expense  of  $1,514.42,  being  an  average  of  $26.67  per  capita. 
These  pereooB  bad  generally  been  dependent  on  pnblie  or  private 
charity  at  home,  and  were  destitute  when  landed  on  our  shores.  In 
every  iostance  their  shipment  to  this  country  was  clearly  traced  to 
pablie  aathoritiea  abroad,  or  to  Bome  Bociety,  guardian  or  friend- 
Probably  not  one  of  them  woald  have  become  self-supporting,  and 
the  annaal  expense  of  maintaining  them  here  st  the  moderate  rate 
of  $2.50  per  weet,  wonid  have  been  $7,670,  aggregating  a  total  ex- 
penditnre  of  $115,000  for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  estimated  at  an 
average  of  fifteen  years. 
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The  cunstnntly  increasing  number  of  ineane  persona  is  exhibited 
b;  the  tbllowiug  statement  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  various 
State  and  iocal  asylums,  puur-houses  and  private  aaylnms  tor  the 
past  five  years : 

October  1,  1881 10,059     October  1,  1878 8,781 

1880 9.537  1877 7,921 

1879. 9,015 

The  new  asylum  for  the  insane,  located  at  Binghamton,  has  been 
broogbt  into  nse  during  the  past  year,  and  already  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  patients. 

Complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Obarities, 
iigainst  the  managers  of  the  State  Asylnm  for  the  Insane  at  Utfca,  for 
neglecting  to  report,  as  required  by  law,  a  detailed  and  classified 
statement  of  expenditures.  Compliance  with  this  statutory  provision 
is  esseotial  to  an  intelligent  comparison  of  the  management  of  the 
several  like  institutions,  and  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  It  is 
certainly  not  creditable  to  the  officers  of  the  Utica  asylum  that  this 
plain  duty  has  b^en  so  long  disregarded. 

CooNTT  Jails  and  PooB-HonsBB. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  tor  two  years,  been  earnestly 
directed  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  most  of  the  county  jails  and 
poor-houses,  without  securing,  however,  such  legislation  as  the 
public  interests  demand.  With  few  exceptions  these  institutions  are 
discreditable  to  the  communities  responsible  for  their  maintenance, 
and  sadly  injurious  to  the  unfortunate  classes  committed  to  them. 
The  commingling  of  the  sexes,  and  the  detention  of  young  oSenders 
in  company  with  older  and  confirmed  criminals,  is  obviously  detri- 
mental, and  certain  to  result  in  the  debasement  of  those  who  should 
be  guarded  from  harmful  associations  wiiile  under  the  control  of 
public  officers. 

Trae  it  is  that  county  authorities  are  directly  at  fault  for  the 
continuance  of  these  evils.  But  the  State  is  also  responsible  for  the 
veil-being  of  its  citizens;  hence  all  the  more  should  its  authority 
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be  exercised  for  the  protection  ot  the  weak  nrnl  unfortunate.  These 
Abuses  have  continued  for  a  long  series  of  yearS;  and  unless  some 
legislative  action  be  tnken  that  will  insure  local  reforms,  no  adequate 
relief  may  be  expected.  Authority  should  be  lodged  with  some 
State  agency,  by  which  unfit  jails  and  poor-houses  can  be  con- 
demned and  the  counties  required  to  replace  them  with  suitable 
structures. 

Criue. 

The  frequency  and  atrocity  of  murderous  assaults  is  an  alarming 
feature  of  our  times.  Without  iuveatigation  to  prove  the  fact,  there 
seems,  to  have  been,  diiritig  the  past  year,  a  marked  mcreaae  in  the 
iiuml)er  of  brutal  liomicides.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the 
publication  of  some  horrible  tragedy,  generally  perpetrated  on 
weak  and  defenseless  persons.  In  much  the  larger  proportion  of 
instances  these  terrible  deeds  are  directly  traceable  to  habits  of 
intempemnce.  It  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme  that  such  condition 
should  exist  in  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity,  when,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, an  unusual  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment  abides  with 
the  great  luass  of  our  populatioa.  The  reasonable  certainty  of 
punishment  in  recent  years  demonstrated,  seemingly  fails  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  brutality ;  and  little  satisfaction  is  experienced  in  eon- 
tomplating  remedial  measures  for  its  prevention.  Tiie  subject  is 
pregnaut  with  grave  importance,  and  should  engage  the  most  serioas 
consideration  of  all  thoughtful  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

Pabdons. 

The  annual  statement  of  pardons,  commutations  and  reprieves, 
whicii  will,  in  due  time,  be  communicated  to  the  Legislature,  will 
show  that  the  constitutional  prerogative  has  been  exercised  even 
more  sparingly  than  during  the  previous  year;  and  notably  so  in 
comparison  witii  former  years.  Considerable  reflection  has  enforced 
the  belief  that  the  pardoning  power  was  not  intrusted  to  the  Exec- 
utive for  the  pnrpose  of  interfering  with  or  arresting  the  operations 
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of  law,  either  from  motires  of  fayoritiem,  or  of  pity.  Sboald  snch 
oonaidoratioDe  control,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  i,  bound  to  clem- 
eucy  ;  and  the  prison  doore  might  conetaiitlj  stand  open. 

The  Legialatnre,  in  ita  wisdom,  has  provided  that  convicts  iiu- 
priaoned  for  stated  periods  shall  be  entitled  to  commutation  for 
good  behavior.  The  operation  of  this  humane  law  has  produced 
marked  effect  in  improving  the  conduct  of  prisoners,  and  raiMng  the 
standard  of  discipline  in  the  prisons.  Beyond  this  merciful  inter- 
position it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  go,  except  in  correcting  what  may 
be  clearly  shown  to  be  errors  of  courts  in  the  adminiatrition  of 
justice;  or  when  material  evidence  is  produced  on  behalf  of>the 
prisoner,  to  the  benefit  of  which  he  is  apparently  entitled,  bnt  which 
was  not  available  on  trial.  Such  view  is  taken  ou  the  assumption 
that  clemency  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Executive  to  aid  in 
the  administration  of  full  and  exact  justice,  and  not  to  prevent  or 
defeat  the  just  and  righteous  euforceraent  of  the  laws. 

Impeibonmeht  fob  Dbbt. 

Flagrant  ontragee  against  personal  liberty  by  imprisonment  for 
debt,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  city  of  New  Turk.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  are  annually  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  county 
jail,  and  there  detained  until  bail  can  be  secured,  which  is  generally 
difficult  and  often  impossible  for  the  unfortunate  victims  to  obtain, 
luaprisonment  for  claims  insigniHcant  in  amount  are  of  no  uncom- 
mon occurreijce,  and  fifty  to  seventy-five  prisoners  are  often  held 
in  detention  under  civil  process  at  a  time.  Instances  are  by  no 
means  rare  where  individuals  have  thus  been  restrained  of  their 
liberty  for  several  years  before  piocnriog  release. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  formally  abolished  by  the  statutes  of 
this  State  many  years  ago ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  pride  of  our  civ- 
ilization that  no  citizen  should  be  deprived  of  personal  freedom 
escept  on  a  penalty  for  crime  or  misdemeanor.  To  the  contrary, 
however,  this  thei)ry  is  not  made  good  in  practice.  The  truth 
is  known  that  citizens  are  far  from  secure  ;  and  as  this  condition  of 
things  affects  more  seriously  the  poor  and  friendless,  all  the  more 
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necesBity  exists  for  the  correction  of  present  abuses.  Every  oonsid- 
eration  of  humanity  demands  that  these  wrongs  shall  be  promptly 
corrected  by  careful  amendment  of  the  laws  now  in  force. 

Indians. 

The  gradual  though  constant  decline  in  the  moral  and  mental  con- 
dition of  the  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  yet  remaining  in  our  State, 
is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to  intelligent  citizens  who  have  ob- 
served this  unfortunate  tendency.  With  all  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  improvement  within  the  reach  of  the  young,  there  is 
little  visible  disposition  to  embrace  the  advantages  extended ;  while 
prostitution  and  intemperance  are  making  steady  progress.  The 
capacity  of  tlie  Indian  for  education  and  cultivation  has  often  been 
ezemplitied,  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  our  State  for  the  improvement  of  the  rising  generation,  this  race 
of  beings  should  be  allowed  to  drift  along  in  ignorance  and  increae- 
ing  degradation.  The  continuance  of  the  large  reservations  of  land 
held  in  tribal  interest,  is  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  material 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  set  apart ;  and 
it  seems  desirable  that  practical  investigation  be  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  some  change  in  policy,  by  severalty  or 
otherwise,  which  may  inure  to  the  ultimate  elevation  of  these  wards 
of  the  State.  , 

State  Board  of  Health. 

The  operations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  since  its  organization 
in  the  spring  of  1S80,  have  fully  justified  the  wisdojn  of  its  creation. 
Infiuencus  harmful  to  health  and  destructive  of  iife,  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  State,  have  been  either  modided-  or  abated.  The  intol- 
erable nuisances  formerly  existing  at  Hunter's  Point  and  vicinity, 
opposite  New  York  city,  have  been  almost  entirely  removed,  to  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the  surrounding  communities.  Malarial 
diseases  which  prostrated  hundreds  of  people  along  the  lines  of  the 
abandoned  canals,  have  also   been   controlled  and  good  health   re- 
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stored.  The  oi^nization  of  local  boards  of  health  baa  tieen  greatly 
atimnlated,  with  most  useful  results  to  the  health  of  neighborhoods. 
In  the  geseral  work  prosecuted,  it  has  been  found  that  the  statistics 
of  the  death  rate  in  vaany  localities  are  grossly  defective,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  such  practieal  amend- 
ments of  the  health  statutes  as  will  make  the  registration  of  deaths 
compulsory,  and  therefore,  effective. 

The  State  Board  has  much  evidence  to  show  that,  while  unusual 
healthfnluess  has  continued  throughout  the  year,  certain  contagioQS 
diseases,  and  also  some  preventable  maladies  not  contagious,  have 
caused  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  in  various  communities;  and 
that,  in  each  such  instance,  there  was  not  at  hand  a  competent  local 
board  of  health,  until  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  compelled  action  ; 
whereupon  the  severity  of  diseases  was  speedily  cheeked  and  over- 
come. The  inefficiency  of  the  general  drainage  act  is  noted,  and  the 
Deoesfflty  for  some  change  in  it  is  urged  to  meet  new  eouditious,  and 
remove  prevailiog  diseases  from  many  localities. 

Some  profitable  attention  might  also  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
sanitary  rules  in  the  construction  Of  houses.  The  neglect  to  ob- 
serve a  proper  system  of  drainage,  ventilation  and  plumbing,  has 
caused  much  sickness  and  mortality,  particularly  in  our  large  cities. 
Any  building  that  breeds  contagious  or  pestilential  disease,  what- 
ever its  character  .or  use,  should  be  regarded  a  public  nuisance;  and 
any  person  who  knowingly  maintains  such  place,  or  omits  to  re- 
move the  evil  defects  in  structure  or  otherwise,  should  be  held  to  a 
rigid  accountability.  Many  people  have,  from  necessity,  to  live  in 
tenements,  or  hired  houses,  and  their  lives  should  be  as  secure  as 
those  who  build  and  occupy  their  own  resideoces. 

EiaOKATION. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  labor,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  last  year,  was  largely  in 
exeessoftlie  year  before.  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Commissiouers 
of  Emigration  show  that  423,350  immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Gar- 
den from  Janoary  1  to  December  10,  1881,  making  an  increase  of 
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114,804  over  the  same  period  the  preceding  jedr.     It  is  eetitnated 
that  the  number  will  have  increased  to  440,000  by  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  will  be  the  largest  annual  arrival  aince  the  organization 
of  the  Board  of  Emigration. 
The  number  of  arrivals  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was  : 

1872 294,581      1877 64,536 

1873 266,818      1878  75,347. 

1674 140,041      1879     135,070 

1875 84,560      1880 327,371 

1876 68,264      1881,  My    440,000 

Although  the  larger  proportion  of  tiiis  immense  volume  of  immi- 
gration was  composed  of  a  superior  character  of  persons,  comforta- 
bly provided  with  means  to  care  for  themselves,  yet  a  large  number 
of  sick  and  destitute  have  been  sheltered  and  treated  in  the  State 
Emigrant  Hot'pitale  under  the  care  of  'the  Commissioners,  and  611 
inmates  still  remain,  including  149  insane. 

Tlie  Commissioners  report  that  notwithstanding  they  have  eier- 
cised  the  strictest  economy  in  the  Hdministration  of  their  trust,  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  will  prove  insufficient  for  the 
.  support  of  the  department,  and  will  be  quite  exhausted  by  the  firat 
of  February.  They,  therefore,  urge  the  immediate  appropriation  of 
$40,000  to  provide  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

frothing  has  yet  been  realized  from  the  steamship  companies,  as 
atilhoiizod  by  chapter  432  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  for  tlie  payment  of 
expenses  in  administering  the  inspection  law.  This  law  and  tlie 
impost  imposed  for  its  exectition  have  been  the  subject  of  discns- 
siou  with  the  steamship  companies;  but  arriving  at  nu  satisfactory 
adjustment,  the  Commissioners  have  found  it  necessary  to  commence 
suit  to  eufoixie  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

QCAKANTINE. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  immigration,  and  a 
larger  number  of  arrivals  from  infected  ports,  the  efficiency  of  tho 
quarantine  establishment  at  the  port  of  Kew  York  has  completely 
prevented  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  by  incoming  vcs- 
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sels.  Dtiriag  the  early  months  of  the  year  emall-pox  wm  anoaa. 
ally  prevftlent  amonf;  alieu  paaaengers  from  varioas  European 
ports,  and  much  apprebenaion  exieted  leet  infected  pereona  might 
pass  qoarantioe  while  the  dieesse  wae  etill  latent,  bat  which  might 
develop  among  distant  interior  communities.  Conference  with  the 
agents  of  passenger  lines  reeolted  in  such  precautionary  measures 
as  averted  apprehended  danger.  The  freedom  of  the  State  from 
infectious  diseases,  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  ship-owners  and 
merchants  with  the  administration  of  the  health  officer,  aod  the 
secnrity  felt  by  the  people,  are  gratifying  evidences  of  the  success 
of  quarantine  officials  in  discharging  the  important  apd  difficult 
daties  devolving  upon  them. 

Habbob-Mastebb  aud  Pobt-Wabdens. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  heretofore  been  directed  to 
the  fact,  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having  declared 
the  provision  embraced  in  the  statute  of  this  State  regulating 
the  daties  of  harbor-masters,  which  authorizes  them  to  collect  fees 
in  compensation  for  their  services,  unconstitational,  these  officers 
are  left  without  legal  remuneration  for  services  which  they  are  still 
required  bj  law  to  render.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York  require  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  officers  authorized  to  regulate  and  control  the  movement  of 
vessels;  aod  so  long  aa  the  harbor-masters  are  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  by  the  State,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
compensated  in  conformity  with  law.  Necessity  also  exists  for  leg- 
islation in  r^ard  to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  port-wardens, 
which  have  been  made  somewhat  uncertain  by  the  decision  of  the 
courts. 

EicusB  Laws. 

The  manifest  inadequacy  of  the  laws  for  the  regnhition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  must  b6  a  cause  of  regret  to  all  good  dtizens.  Licenses 
are  granted  to  hundreds  and  thonsands  of  parties  pretending  to  be 
5 
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hotel-keepers,  whose  sole  occnpation  in  the  way  of  public  ontertain- 
meot,  consists  in  sellioj^  liqnor ;  while  io  s  still  greater  number  of 
instances  liquor  is  solij  openly  and  boldly  withont  license.  Snch 
common  and  contemptuons  defiance  of  law  is  a  Btanding  reproach 
to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  State,  and  onght,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  decency  and  morality,  to  be  rebuked  and  repressed. 
^  The  evils  resulting  from  the  sale  of  liqoor,  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  law,  are  bad  enough,  and  always  to  be  deplored ;  but  the 
degredation  and  rnin  resalting  from  the  wholesale  violation  of 
law  and  order  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  Crimes  most 
wicked  and  revolting,  of  almost  daily  occarrence,  are  attributable, 
ID  nearly  every  instance,  to  the  bane  of  intemperance.  All  hope 
of  relief  from  this  unfortunate  condition  of  afiairs  depends  on  judi- 
cious and  effective  amendments  to  the  present  laws.  The  highest 
interests  of  public  well-being  demand  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
withont  causeless  delay.  ' 

LOTTBKIEfl. 

Although  for  sixty  years  the  Constitution  has  prohibited  lotter- 
ies and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  State,  and  laws  have  been 
duly  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  prohibition,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  nefarious  traffic  still  continues  to  flourish  in  the 
larger  cities  to  an  alarming  extent.  Especial  efforts  have  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years  to  impreas  prosecuting  officers 
with  the  importance  of  greater  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  respecting  tiiis  gross  infraction  of  both  constitutional  and 
statutory  law.  tTnfortunatel;,  however,  these  efforts,  with  but  few- 
noteworthy  exceptions,  have  not  as  yet  prodoced  satisfactory 
results.  Penalties  for  the  violation  of  these  enactments  should 
be  made  more  severe,  and  the  duty  of  various  officers  of  the  law 
made  more  specific  and  imperative.  With  an  unrestricted  consti- 
tutional prohibition  for  remedial  laws  to  rest  on,  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  stamp  out  this  defiant  and  shameful'  transgression  of 
the  authority  of  the  State.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  your  attention. 
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The  gratifj'ing  reenlt  o£  last  yearns  legiBlatioa  in  relation  to  the 
dty  of  Brooklyn,  efiecting  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  political 
dynasty  thai  hae  so  long  rnled  the  affairs  of  that  important  city  to 
its  BerioQB  detriment,  affords  eneonrsgemeot  for  further  efforts  to 
relieve  the  city  of  New  York  of  onerons  bnrdene  fastened  upon  her 
tax  payers  by  past  legislation.  In  1880  an  act  was  passed  ^ving 
partial  relief  in  this  regard,  and  it  should  he  supplemented  still,  by 
a  further  redaction  of  extravagant  sfJaries and  the  abolition  of  need- 
less offices.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  rate  of  compensation 
allowed  many  officials  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  far  above  that 
paid  by  private  employers  or  boaiDess  corporations,  for  like  services; 
and  while  it  may  not  be  possible  to  secure  the  same  economyin 
pnblic  expenditares  as  in  ordinary  business  affairs,  it  is  certainly 
practicable  to  approach  mnch  nearer  a  reasonable  standard  than 
now  exists.  ExtraVtigance  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  reapODsibility  isqnite  as  great  for  dnties 
Delected  as  for  acts  performed. 

Althongh  the  subject  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of  New  York 
may  be  regarded  as  a  local  question,  yet  the  fact  that  the  metropol- 
itan city  contains  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State, 
and  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  that  city  is  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  all  citizens,  warrants  some  reference  in  this  connection. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  passed  for  the 
coustmction  of  an  additional  aqneduct^from  (Droton  lake  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  which,  although  strenuously  advocated  by  the  officers 
of  the  Croton  water  department,  was  opposed  by  many  citizens  pro- 
testing against  its  provisions,  and  it  failed  to  receive  my  approval  for 
reasons  stated  at  length  in  the  message  accompanying  its  return. 
The  occnrrence  during  the  past  antnmn,  of  a  drought  of  nnusual 
length  and  seventy,  causing  an  actual  scarcity  in  the  snpply  of 
Croton  water  for  qnitea  period,  and  producing  consequent  uneasiaess 
and  alarm  to  residents  of  the  city,  renders  it  proper  that  careful 
and  intelligent  inquiry  be  made  that  shall  definitely  determine  the 
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neeeaeity  of  larger  facilities,  and  the  moBt  feasible  method  for  addi- 
tional water  supply.  ASectiiig,  as  it  does,  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  and  inTolving  the  pros- 
pective expenditure  of  many  million  dollars,  the  suggestion  is 
renewed  that  so  important  a  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
misaion  of  inquiry,  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  the  most  emi- 
nent dtizens  of  New  York,  whose  report  would  command  confi- 
dence and  carry  conviction  to  the  community  interested,  as  well  as 
to  the  Legislatnre.  Prompt  action  can  secure  such  report  in  ample 
time  for  final  disposition  of  the  subject  during  the  present  session. 

Should  it  ultimately  be  considered  wise  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  aqueduct,  the  inevitable  expenditure  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
million  dollars,  and  possibly  more,  makes  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  enterprise  shall  be  securely  placed  in  such  hands  as  will  inenre 
its  prosecution  in  a  strictly  business-like  manner,  in  order  that  the 
atmost  economy  shall  be  observed  compatible  with  the  early  comple- 
tion and  permanent  character  of  the  work..  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  public  improvement  of  snch  magni- 
tude being  placed  under  a  direction  which,'by  any  circumstance, 
is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  political  considerations. 

In  recent  years  the  city  of  New  York  has  suffered  outnigeoasly  - 
from  profligate  administration,  or  downright  i-obbery,  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  With  such  grievous  experience  yet 
fresh  in  memory,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  inaugurate  a  new  and 
necessarily  costly  enterprise  under  a  management  that,  by  any  pos- ' 
sibility,  could  be  tempted  to  wasteful  practices  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  Nothing  short  of  an  atuolute  divorce  from  all  political 
manipulation  will  avoid  the  danger  apprehended. 

Intebnationai,  ExFosmoK. 

Although  the  question  was  considerably  agitated  some  months 
ago  with  reference  to  the  oi^nization  of  an  international  exposition, 
to  Ifc  held  in  New  York  in  1883,  all  discusBion,  if  not  interest  in  the 
gnbject,  has  for  the  time  being,  been  abandoned ;  and  apparently 
every  effort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  has  ceased.    Probably  the 
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interral  of  time  is  now  too  limited  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
each  an  enterprise  to  take  place  as  originally  proposed ;  bnt  eonsid- 
eriDg  the  manifest  -vsriely  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  sac- 
eeesfiil  exposition,  wliich  should  attract  the  attention  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  nations,  it  seems  highly  d^irable  that  consideration  of 
the  subject  be  renewed,  for  a  later  date ;  and  that,  if  possible,  it  be 
pnt  in  earlj  progress.  The  experience  of  Philadelphia,  in  bring- 
iDg  to  her  midst,  in  1876,  representatives  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  thns  inducing  every  country  to  become  patrons  of  her 
indnatries,  was  such  as  clearly  to  prove  to  all  observers  the  extraor- 
dinary benefits  that  flow  from  snch  exhibitions.  While,  perhaps, 
ID  the  present  tide  of  prosperity,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  New  Tork  do  not  feel  the  need  of  sach  stimulus,  yet  the  time  may 
come  in  the  mutations  of  business  affairs,  when  such  benefit  to  their 
patronage  as  would  snrely  uinre  from  an  international  exposition, 
will  be  eagerly  welcom^. 

MOMBTABY    DlBTlTBBAKOBB. 

The  recurrence  at  frequent,  though  irregular,  intervals  of  violent 
disturbances  in  the  money  market  of  the  chief  flnancial  emporium 
is  a  matter  of  serious  public  concern.  Commissions  of  one-sixty- 
foarth,  oue-tbirty-eecond  and  one-sixteenth  per  cent  are  often  paid 
for  a  edngle  day's  use  of  money,  !n  addition  to  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest; while,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  demand  an 
ei^th  or  even  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  These  extraordinary  rates 
for  the  nee  of  capital  have  been  more  frequent  during  recent  years 
when  the  current  rates  of  interest  have  been  extremely  low ;  and 
more  especially  since  die  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  in  this  State. 
Violent  and  nnnatoral  stringencies  in  monetary  affairs  affect  not 
<m\j  bosioess  interests  in  the  cities,  but  tlie  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer as  well,  in  consequence  of  the  inflnence  on  the  price  of  all 
standard  commodities  and  products. 

The  cause,  of  these  oft-recurring  troubles  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  usury  laws  of  this  State,  which  almost  alone, 
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among  all  States  and  Natione,  adheres  to  the  confiscation  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  as  the  penalty  for  usurious  exactions.  When  quota- 
tions for  the  use  of  money  in  New  York  run  ap  to  a  quarter  per 
cent  a  day  —  being  equivalent  to  ninety-six  per  cent  a  year  — 
the  mling  rate  in  Boston  is  fisually  seven  or  eight  per  cent ;  while 
nine  per  cent  per  annum  is  an  extreme  rate  in  that  city.  Maeaachn- 
setts  long  ago  repealed  her  laws  imposing  severe  penalties  for  usury, 
and  substituted  therefor  a  merely  nominal  penalty.  The  differenoe 
in  the  rates  of  interest  that  nile  respectively  in  Boston  and  Ne« 
York,  at  periods  of  severe  contraction,  is  regarded  as  affording  the 
best  ailment  for  the,  modification  of  our  statutes.  The  volume  of 
financial  transactions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  folly  three-quar- 
ters in  amount  from  borrowed  capita),  is  (iondacted  on  loans  paya- 
ble on  demand  and  secured  by  collaterals.  Even  if  it  were  consid- 
ered unwise  to  change  the  usury  laws  as  applied  to  time  loans,  there 
ciin  hardly  be  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  modifying  them  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  demand  loans.  Such  amendment  would  afford  marked  re- 
lief to  the  great  bnlk  of  commercial  operatioDS,  and  would  leave  nn- 
distarbed  the  present  usefaluese  of  the  laws  in  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  ordinary  or  occasional  borrowers  depending  on  accommoda- 
tions for  fixed  periods  of  time. 

8tA.TB   BotlNDABT    LlNBS. 

The  duty  of  examining  and  restoring  the  monuments  marking 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  which  on  the  part  of  tliis  State  was  delegated  to 
'  the  Rebuts  of  the  University  by  the  Legislature,  has  been  in  pro- 
cess of  accomplishment  during  the  past  year.  After  conference 
with  the  authorities  of  the  States  concerned,  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  missing  monQ- 
ments.  A  portion  of  the  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  tine  has  already 
been  completed;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  finishing  the 
entire  work  within  the  next  season. 
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Commendable  progreae  has  been  made  in  the  evrvej  of  the 
Adirondaclc  region  heretofore  anthorized  by  the  L^slatare.  An 
iiaportant  permanent  basiB  for  all  leveling  work  in  the  northern 
conntiee  has  been  made  the  past  seaeon,  b;  the  location  of  a  line  of 
geodetic  levels,  carried  northward  from  Albany  through  two 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  forming,  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  aarveyfi,  a  continnouB  line  of  reference  levela  with  monnments 
from  New  Torfc  harbor  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  Taloable  work 
has  also  been  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Adirondack  sarvey  in  relocating  the  boundary  lines  of 
Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Herkimer  and  Lewie  counties.  Evi- 
dences of  fonner  surveys  were  generally  extinct,  and  in  one  instance 
every  vestige  was  obliterated  for  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 
Township  lines  were  also-found  to  be  in  great  confusion,  rendering 
aasesaments  for  taxation  ditBcult,  and  causing  much  embarrassment 
in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Provision  should  be  properly  made  for 
the  location  and  permanent  marking  of  these  nbecnre  and  missing 
linea,  so  as  to  avoid  constantly  recurring  difficulties,  both  as  to  local 
jurisdiction  and  the  ownership  of  adjacent  lands.  The  reports  of 
the  Adirondack  survey  have  been  largely  sought  by  tho  public  and 
in  anthorizing  future  publications  it  may.be  well  for  the  L^slature 
to  oonsider  the  practicability  of  having  them  placed  on  sale.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  expense  of  publication  would  be  partially,  if 
not  wholly  met,  by  this  means. 

The  Nobtherh  Wilhebness. 

Pertinent  to  matters  relating  to  the  survey  above  referred  to,  is 
a  subject  sn^estive  of  practical  observation  in  regard  to  the  north- 
em  wilderness.  The  vast  tract  of  country  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  familiarly  known  as  the  Adirondack  region,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  inviting  resorts  to  invalids  and  tourists. 
Its  high  altitudes,  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere,  perennial  streams 
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and  mountain  lakes,  in  the  shade  of  primeTal  forests,  oonstitnte  the 
desirable  features  of  a  retreat  designed  by  nature  for  the  uses  of 
mankind  in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleafture.  But  there  are  other  and 
grave  interests  belonging  to  this  portion  of  our  territory  that  ap- 
peal with  especial  force  for  timely  consideration.  By  far  the  greater 
quantity  of  land  within  the  Adirondack  wilderness  proper  heloqgs  to 
the  State.  Individual  ownership  is  now  confined  to  a  few  hundred 
thousand  acres.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  State, 
with  questionable  policy,  to  sell  its  wild  lands,  at  nominal  prices,  to 
private  parties,  who  have  gone  on,  in  most  cases,  and  cut  off  the 
marketable  timber  where  accessible,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  State 
the  clearings,  worthless  generally  for  agricultural  purposes ;  thereby 
escaping  the  payment  of  taxes.  Forest  fires  have  followed  and 
raged  with  destructive  fury,  denuding  the  mountains  and  checking 
the  flow  of  springs  and  streams  that  supply  the  navigable  waters  to 
the  north,  and  the  Hudson  river  southward.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  lakes,  the  natural  reservoirs  of  the  mountain  courses,  have 
been  damaged  by  dams  and  overflow,  so  that  the  shores  of  those 
lying  within  the  working  timber  limits  present  the  efEects  of  irre- 
parable injury.  It  has,  therefore,  become  a  question  of  serious  im- 
port whether  the  State  should  any  longer  part  with  its  title  to  land 
in'tiiis  quarter,  now  held  or  that  may  hereafter  revert  by  the  non- 
payment of  taxes.  It  might  be  leased,  perhaps,  with  safety,  for 
certaiu  pnrposes;  bnt  its  uses  should  be  carefully  restricted. 

The  Adirondack  region  is  the  natural 'and  principal  water-shed  of 
important  navigable  waters,  and,  if  it  be  divested  of  its  timber,  immi- 
nentdanger  will  threaten.  The  rain-falls  will  diminish,  the  springs 
and  streams  fail,  and  unaccoimtable  loss  ensue  to  interests  not  imme- 
diately located  in  that  part  of  the  State.  This  subject  will,  indeed, 
sooner  or  later,  demand  inquiry,  if  its  importance  do  not  now 
compel  investigation. 

Thb  Penal  Oodb. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Penal  Code,  adopted  by  the  last  Legislature, 

wais  received  at  the  Executive  Chamber  only  one  day  prior  to  final 
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idjoamment,  and  therefore  too  late  for  suitable  opportnnitj  to  ez- 
unine  its  proTieione  duriug  the  remainder  of  the  eesBion.  Garefnl 
examinatioii  thereafter  revealed  several  featnree  that  oIivIoubI;  re- 
qaire  amendment;  and  if  obeerved  in  time,  woald  have  been 
promptly  indicated  in  order  to  obtain  farther  conBideratioa  daring 
the  lata  sesBion. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  Code  to  take  efiect  on  Kay  1, 188S,  is, 
however,  mfficieutl^  remote  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  review  the 
Bnbject  before  the  Act  becomes  operative.  On  account  of  the 
general  merits  of  the  measure,  which  was  cordially  approved  by  the 
l^al  profession  as  fiimishing  a  valnable  supplement  to  the  criminal 
gtatntes,  it  appeared  wise  on  the  whole  when  the  bill  came  from  the 
Lt^isIatDre,  to  complete  its  enactment,  and  rely  on  snbaeqnent 
amendments  to  remove  all  objection.  Your  attention,  therefor^  is 
called  to  the  eiibject,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  the  Code  in  con- 
fortnity  with  the  best  judgment. 

COBTBBTBD  £LE0nOH8. 

At  every  session  of  the  Legislature,  bills  are  introduced,  and  not 
infrequently  passed,  providing  for  the  payment  of  claims  made  by 
persons  who  have  succeeded  to  office  after  contesting  title  to  the 
same,  in  cases  where  the  ousted  parties  have  drawn  the  salaries  dur- 
ing the  time  they  held  possession.  It  is  only  just  that  the  one 
elected  to  an  office  should  enjoy  its  emoluments ;  but  the  salary 
onght  not  to  be  pud  twioe  over,  ur  to  difierent  daimaots.  Some  plan 
should,  therefore,  be  adopted  whereby  persons  legally  chosen  shall 
be  protected  in  their  rights. 

A  very  effective  remedy  for  what  baa  become  a  growing  evil, 
would  be  to  require  in  the  case  of  a  contested  election,  whether 
general  or  local,  that  the  contestant  be  allowed  to  file  with  the 
appropriate  disbursing  officer  a  protest  against  payment  of  salary  to 
Uie  person  who  has  received  the  certificate  of  election,  and  that  the 
filing  of  such  protest  shall  prevent  payment  until  the  incumbent 
famish  an  adequate  bond  of  indemnity,  for  a  refund  of  the  amount 
paid,  in  case  the  contest  be  decided  adversely  to  the  party  holding. 
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This  wonid  inTolve  no  unieaBonable  exaction  or  haTdship  to  the 
incumbent,  while  it  would  provide  against  poasible  injustice  to  the 
contestant.  The  sabject  ie  one  worthy  of  attention,  and  yotu-  intel- 
ligent consideration  is  respectf  ally  directed  to  it 


Bbibebt  at  EiJBonoNs. 

The  true  theory  of  a  republican  form  of  government  involves 
perfect  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  The  mos^  dangerons 
enemy  of  free  institutions  is  a  corrupt  ballot ;  and  if  government  by 
the  people  ever  prove  a  failnre  it  will  be  more  likely  to  proceed 
from  this  canse  than  any  other.  Citizens  are  justly  indignant  when 
frauds  are  committed,  falsifying  results,  and,  in  effect,  depriving 
them  of  the  elective  franchise.  Carefully  matured  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  guard  against  these  evils,  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
abuses  formerly  practiced  have  been  abated.  The  bribery  of  voters, 
however,  for  which  offense  both  the  Constitution  and  laws  provide 
severe  penalties,  is  yet  too  common,  and  should  be  sternly  rebnkedL 

In  certain  localities  of  the  State  not  an  election  oecars,  without 
the  expenditure  of  latge  suins  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  not 
unfrequently  fabalous  amounts  are  thus  expended  to  control  local 
elections.  Worse  than  this,  no  pains  is  taken  to  conceal  these  lung 
established  crimes  from  public  view ;  and  they  ue  often  so  noto- 
rious as  to  become  the  subject  of  neighborhood  scandaL  Froseont- 
ing  officers  are  sadly  derelict  in  failing  to  invoke  the  majesty  of  the 
law  so  wantonly  and  flagrantly  defied  under  their  very  eyes ;  for  none 
can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  or  procure  the  evidence  of  these  ocoai^ 
rences.  . 

Unless  some  power  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to  this  monstrous 
abuse,  it  will  inevitably  grow  antil  elections  controlled  by  snoh 
interests  as  command  the  largest  means,  will  become  a  mere  farce. 
If  such  condition  is  reached,  respect  for  law  will  be  tamed  to  con- 
tempt, and  the  liberties  of  the  people  endangered.  Impressed  with 
die  vital  necessity  of  checking  this  growing  vice,  yon  are  urged  to 
consider  and  adopt  whatever  measures  may  promise  relief,  and 
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eepeciall;  to  promote  vigor  and  efficiency  among  officials  apon 
whom  the  reeponsibility  of  proaecntion  rests. 

OOVOBSSBIOITAI.    RePBBSBNTATION. 

Farsoant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  reappor- 
tionment of  oongresBJonal  district  representation  to  conform  to  the 
censna  of  1880,  will  become  necessary  during  yonr  present  session, . 
provided  Congress  shall  have  completed  its  doty  in  determining  the 
basis  of  representation  for  the  several  States.  TJnleee  the  member- 
ship of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  as  now  composed,  be  consider- 
ably enlai^d,  oor  State  will  of  necessity,  lose  somewhat  in  the 
Dumber  of  its  representatives,  in  consequence  of  the  relative  increase 
in  the  population  of  other  States,  as  eBtabliehed  by  the  census ;  hence 
reorg^ization  of  congressional  districts  will  become  an  abeolnte 
reqairement  whenever  Congress  shall  have  fixed  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Asks  of  thb.Sta.tb. 

The  donbt  and  nncertainty  as  to  what  is  the  correct  device  of  the 
Anns  of  the  State,  although  not  affecting  onr  material  wdfare,  cer- 
tainly reflect  open  the  boasted  cultivation  and  pride  of  our  people. 
A  commission  designated  by  the  Senate  last  year  carefully  investi- 
gated the  subject  and  submitted  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  afford- 
ing full  information  as  to  the  confusion  surrounding  this  question 
and  making  a  proper  solntion  in  a  specific  definition  of  a  device, 
with  provision  recommended  for  an  authentic  exemplification  thereof, 
to  be  adopted  and  alone  used  for  all  official  docnments,  and  letter 
headings,  as  well  as  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  employed;  lAiua  making  it  iamiliar  to  all.  The  fact  that 
nearly  one  hmidred  different  devices  are  extant,  and  that  not  a 
single  pereon  within  the  State  is  able  to  prove  what  is  the  true  and 
ie^  design,  is  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  some 
authoritative  disposition  of  tbe  matter 
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CoNBTrronoNAi.  Ahkkdhxktb. 

Propositions  for  amending  the  Constitation  in  several  respects 
were  adopted  hj  the  last  Legislature,  and  will,  therefore,  come  be- 
fore yoD  this  session.  Those  with  reference  to  the  can^s  are  espec- 
ially timely  in  view  of  possible  developments  in  the  near  future, 
affecting  this  important  interest.  The  proptMed  amendment  for 
farther  restricting  the  authority  of  connties,  towns,  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  contract  local  indebtedness,  must,  in  view  of  past  experience, 
commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  people.  As  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Jastices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  may  be  some 
question  about  its  necessity  in  the  Fourth  and  Si^th  Districts;  and 
alfio,  the  addition  of  more  than  one  Justice  in  tlie  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Districts,  respectively. 

However,  as  the  question  of  amendments  to  tlie  ethnic  law  is 
within  the  province  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  electors  of  the  Stato, 
when  not  remitted,  bo  far  as  the  Legislature  is  concerued,  to  a  duly 
constituted  convention,  the  subjects  detailed,  rest  with  saeh  au- 
thority, and  mast  thereby  he  determined. 

BlENNIAI.   LeOTSLATITE    SESSIONS. 

The  experience  of  two  years  in  the  discharge  of  executive  duties 
has  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
would  be  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature.  Provision  for  the  support  of  all  depart- 
jpents  of  the  State  government  can  be  made  two  years  in  advance, 
qnite  as  well  as  for  a  single  year;  and  under  the  present  consti- 
tational  authority  with  reference  to  extraordinary  sessinns  of  the 
Le^slatnre,  during] which  no  subject  can  be  considered  not  embraced 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor,  iio  embarrasament  need 
arise  about  calling  such  extra  meetings  whenever  necessity  demands. 

This  policy  would  undoubtedly  contribute  to  greater  stability  and 
efficiency  in  regard  to  laws;  and  would  check  in  large  degree 
the  tendency  to  local  and  special  legislation  now  encouraged.  The 
attention    of   the  L^^isfatDre  wonld  more  likely  be  devoted  to 
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the  coQsideratioD  of  general  meaeoree  deeigned  to  conserve  the  pub- 
lic good,  thus  elevating  the  law-making  power  in  the  eetimation  of 
the  people,  and  indncing  greater  respect  for  statntory  enactmepts. 
The  last  revision  of  the  Oonstitntion  provides  for  general  legislation 
OD  manj  sabjects ;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  more  beneficial 
reanlts  in  this  respect  woald  accraeif  the  sessions  were  less  frequenL 
Several  States  have  in  recent  years,  changed  from  ananal  to  biennial 
meetiDgs,  with  especial  advantage  and  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

To  accomplish  the  object  proposed,  amendments  to  the  Oonsti- 
tation  will  be  required,  both  as  to  the  legislative  sessions  and  the 
term  of  service  of  the  members.  The  Assembly  shonld  be  chosen 
for  two  years ;  and  if  thooght  advisable  the  term  of  Senators  might 
with  sdvant^e,  be  also  lengthened.  The  adopdon  of  eai^  ameud- 
mentB  as  would  meet  the  favor  of  one  Legislature,  would  doubtless 
elicit  discnseion  and  consideration  by  the  people  that  would  fnr- 
oi^  au  intelligible  gnide  to  a  sncceeding  Legislature  in  its  action  on 
the  final  deliberation  to  which  the  proposition  would  necessarily  be 
nibjectad. 

CoscLuanos. 

Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  communicated  to 
yoD  the  condition  of  the  State,  permit  m^  in  conclusion,  to  express 
my  riocere  desire  cordially  to  co-operate  with  yon,  in  all  harmony, 
for  the  perfection  of  every  measare  designed  to  advance  public 
iDterests,  and  correct  existing  wrongs.  The  re^nubilities  which 
you  have  assumed  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  oath  yon  have 
taken  will  not  rest  liglitly,  wi&  duties  neglected,  or  trusts  abused 
Statutes  afiecUug  the  government  of  the  greatest  of  States  in  the 
Union  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered.  Oonstant,  unselfish  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  duties  awaiting  you  is  essential  to  the  hon- 
orable dischai^  of  the  obligations  involved.  May  the  Ruler  of 
Nations  inspire  yon  with  wisdom  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
your  trust,  and  acceptably  to  the  great  constituency  which  you 
tepreBent ;  that  your  work  may  redound  to  His  glory,  and  to  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  majestic  Oommonwealth. 
ALONZO  B.  CORNELL 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IN    ASSEMBLY, 

JxiTVABT  4,  1882. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  aF  THE  COMPTROLLER. 


STATE  OF  NEW"  TOKK: 

Oomftbolleb's  Offtob,  I 

Ai^AKT,  January  4,  1S83.  f 

To  ths  ^teoJcer  of  iJiA  AssffmMy  : 

SiB —  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transniit  to  the  Legislature 
the  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  my  predecesBor  in  office,  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Wadsworth,  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  finaticee  of  this 
State  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  1881. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

Yonr  obedient  serrant, 

IRA  DATENPOBT, 
Comptrotlar. 
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REPORT. 


STATE  OF  NEW  TOEK: 

Comftbollzb's  Offiob,  1 

Albaxt,  December  SI,  1881.  ) 
To  the  JLegislatwe : 

In  obedience  to  law  I  preseDt,  for  yonr  coDsideration,  the  follow- 
ing report,  covering  the  transactioDB  of  this  department  for  the  fls> 
cal  year  endinj;  with  the  SOtb  day  of  September,  1881. 

Ab  in  my  former  report,  yonr  attention  ie  first  called  to  the 
following  atateraenta  which  show  the  transactions  in  ^nd  the  exact 
condition  of  the  several  trnst  funds  belonging  to  the  State,  the  reve- 
nues of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  devoted  to  educational  pur. 
poses: 

CoKMON  School  Fund. 
This  fnnd  consisted  of  the  following  items  September  30,  1881 : 
United  States  five  per  cent  registered  bonds,  redeem- 
able in  1881,  continned  at  Z\  per  cent $1, 445,  000  00 

District  of  Columbia  S^^  per  cent  registered  bonds, 

($100,000)  cost 99,  SOO  00 

Bonds  of'the  village  of  Middletown,  four  per  cent. 

issned  in  pnrsnance  of  chapter  93,  Laws  of  1881,  53,  000  00 

One  thonsand  sbares  of  Manhattan  Company  stock,  50,  000  00 

Bonds  for  lands 167, 973  90 

Bonds  for  loans. 43,  633  37 

Mortgagee  for  loans  under  act  of  1840,  in  charge  of 
*      the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  deposit 

fnnd 48,126  00 

Money  in  the  treasury 1,  374,  869  27 

$8,  276,  601  54 
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Showing  an  increase  of  tS5,'316  over  tbe  previoos  fiscal  year, 
viz.:  $25,000  from  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund, 
and  $316  from  the  sales  of  land. 

The  following  statements  show  the  money  traneftctions  of  tho 
year: 

Beceipts,  viz.: 

Balance  in  the  treasnry,  October  1,  1880 $1,  376, 136  01 

Sales  of  land |816  00 

Principal  of  bonds  for  lands 20,  9 1 3  03 

Principal  of  bonds  for  loans 10,  878  66 

Principal  of  loan  of  1840 2,  835  00 

Received  from  United  States  De- 
posit Fnnd,  revenue 25,  000  00 

59,931  69 

$1,  436,  066  70 
Payments,  viz. : 

Invested  in  bonds  village  of  Mid- 

dletown $53,  000  00 

Transferred    to  general  fund  for 

bonds  for  lands 8,  697  43 

61, 697  48 

Balance  in  the  treasury  September  80,  1881 . .  $1,  374,  369  27 

Jievenue. 
Receipts,  viz. : 

Interest  on  bondsfor  lands $11,  978  9S 

Interest  on  bonds  for  loans 2,  427  04 

Interest  on  loan  of  1840 2,  593  61 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds. 74,  427  33 

Interest  on  District  of  Oolambia  bunds 3,  650  00 

Rent  of  land 43  50 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Manhattan  Company. ...  3, 500  00 

From  revenue  of  United  States  deposit  fund.. . .  97,782  78 

From  general  fund,  for  interest  on  money  need  by  * 

said  fnnd 79, 845  40 

Carried  forwani $276,  248-68 
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Bronght  forward |27«,  248  53 

Payments,  viz. ; 
Deficiency  of  the  revenae,  Octo-     > 

ber  1, 1880 $15,  806  97 

DiridendB  to  common  echools. . .         215, 400  UO 
Sdiool  commiBsioners'  aalftriee.. .  22,  382  73 

Indian  Bcboois ." 6,  H34  71  ' 

Preminai    on    bond,  village  of 

Middletown 3,  850  00 

292,  174  41 


Deficiency  of   revenae,  September  30,  1881,  |15,  925  88 

LrrERATraa  Fund, 
This  fund  consieted  of  the  following  items,  September  30,  1881 : 

United  States  4^  per  cent  registered  bonds |102,  600  00 

United  States  5  per  cent    registered  bonds,  con- 
tinned   at   Si  per  cent 35,  000  00 

Six  per  cent   canal   deficiency  stock,  1887 28,  000  00 

Six  per  cent   canal  deficiency  stock,  1891 102, 000  00 

One  hundred  shares  of  Albany  Insur.  Go.'s  stock. ,  4,  000  00 

Money  in    the    treasury 380  76 


$271,  980  76 


No  change  in  the  capital   daring  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  money  transactioiisof  the  year : 

Beceipts,  viz. : 

Balance  in  the  treaenty,  October  1,  1880 $7, 115  76 

Interest   on  State  stock $7,  800  00 

Intereston  United  Statesbonds.  6,419  74 

Dividends  on   Insurance    Oo.'8 

stock 2,250  00 

Interest  on  money  in  the  treas- 
ury   9  62 

E^om  revenue  of  United   States 

deposit  fond 28,  000  00 

44,  479  26 

Carried  forward $61,  596  02 
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Bronght  forward $51,  595  03 

F&ymenta,  viz. : 

DividendB  to  academies $39,  910  6S 

For  books  for  academies. 3,  004  £3 

43,915  1» 


Balance  in  the  troasnry,  September  30, 1881..  $8,  679  83 

United  States  Deposit  Fund. 
This  fond  consisted  of  the  following  items,  September  30,  1881  : 

Motrtgaj^  for  loaoB  in  charge  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties,  including 
amount  invested  in  conntj  bonds,  in  pursuance 
of  chapter  558,  Laws  of  1864 $2,  T98, 409  26 

Six  per  cent    canal     deficiency  loan,  redeemable 

1891 52,  000  00 

Five  per  cent  United  States  bonds,  redeemable  in 

1881,  continued   at    SJ  per  cent 721,  000  00 

Bonds  of  District  of  Columbia,  B-^  per  cent, 
$140,  000,  cost 137,  300  00 

Hooey  in  the    treasury 305,811  46 

$4,  014,  520  71 

The  following  statements  show  the  money  transactions  of  the 
year: 

CapHal. 
Receipts,  viz. : 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  October  1,  1880 ,     $51, 558  86 

Principal  of  loans  paid  in 232,  884  12 

Transferred  from  the  revenue  of  the  fund  for 
diminution  of  loans  nnder  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages   21,37348 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  30,  1881 . .       $305,  811  46 

Jimenue. 
Receipts,  viz. : 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds $37, 136  40 

Interest  on  State  stock 3, 120  00 


Carried  forward. . 
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Brought  forward 

Interest  on  loaoB  on  mort^a^ 

Interest  on  bondB,  District  of  Cblnmbia 

Salea  of  land 

For  interest  on  money  in  treaenr^ 

Transferred  from  general  fnnd  for  deficiency. 


Payments,  viz,  ; 

Deficiency  of  the  revenne,  October  1,  1880, 

Academies,  for  instmctiou  of 
common  sehool  teaohers 

Academic  examinations 

Transferred  to  capital  of  common 
school  fund 

Transferred  to  common  school 
fnnd  revenue,  for  dividends  to 
common  schools,  inclndingsal- 
aries  of  school  commissioneis, 

Tiansferred  to  literatore  fnnd 
revenae,  for  instniction  of 
common  Bohool  teachers,  in 
academies,  etc 

Transferred  to  the  capital  of  the 
fnnd  for  diminntion  of  loans 
under  foreclosure  of  mortgages, 


$40,  356  40 

165,725  S8 

5,110  00 

38,  001  00 

4, 146  73 

76,  957  77 


$335, 197  18 
$76,  957  77 


$11, 395  00 
4,  537  77 


38,000  00 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  8 


188,  078  98 
60, 160  43 


Uarhstbb's  Fmnx 
This  fnnd  consifits  of  the  following  item  : 
Mortgage  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety, without  interest.     (See  chapter   37,  Laws 
of  1845,  for  relief  of  said  society.)- 


$10,000  00 
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OOLLKQB   IiAlfD   SoBIP  FiTND. 

This  fond  consisted  of  the  following  items  on  30th  September, 

1881: 

Six  per  cent  canal  defidency  lotiii,  redeemable  in 
1891 $28,  COO  00 

Six  per  cent  United  States  registered  bonds,  re- 
deemable in  1881,  continued  at  3^  per  cent...         290,000  00 

Five  per  cent  United  States  registered  bonds,  re- 
deemable  in  1881,  continued  at  8)  per  cent....  64,000  00 

Sond  and  mortgage  of  Gleaeon  F.  Lewis,  7  per  cent 

payable  September  15,  1880,  and  con  tinned  ...  12, 000  00 

BnSalo cit;  bonds,  T  percent,  redeemable  in  1916,  33,000  OO 

Buffalo citj bonds,  7  percent,  redeemable  in  1917,  15,000  OO 

Albany  connty  bonds,  5   per   cent,  redeemable  in 

1896 43,000  00 

District  of  Columbia  bonds,  d^  per  cent,  $uS- 
000,  cost ; 33,  993  75 

Money  in  tlie  treasury 4,  809  IS 

$473,  40a  87 

The  following  statement  shows  the  money  transactions  of  the 

year: 

HffveTvue. 

Receipts,  viz. : 

Interest  on  Uuited  States  bonds $18,  296  44 

Interest  on  State  stock .,.  i,  716  00 

Interest  on  Albany  connty  bonds 3, 150  OO 

Interest  on  Buffalo  city  bonds 2,  590  00 

Interest  on  District  of  Columbia  bonds 1,  277  50 

Interest  on  Q.  F.  Lewis'  mortage 840  00 

Interest  ou  money  in  the  treasury 130  73 

$27, 000  60 
Payments,  viz. ; 
Deficiency  of  the  revenue,  October 

1,  1880 , $197  19 

To  Cornell  Uaiversitj 23,  600  00 

23,797  19 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  80, 1881 . .  $8,  203  47 
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BoDurr  Debt  Sinking  Fond. 
Balance  in  the  treaanry,  October  1,  1880 $3, 055  80 


Ko  change  in  this  balance  dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881. 

SuoBA  Fkhale  Collsge  Eduoationai.  Fund. 

This  fond  conaisted  of  the  following  items,  September  30, 1881 : 
Oswego  city  bonds,  7  percent,  redeeaiable  from  1883 

to  1890 $39,  500  00 

New  York  city  bond,  7  per  cent,  redeemable  in 

1884 4,  500  00 

Money  in  the  trearoiy 6, 000  00 

$50, 000  00 


Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  $6,000  were  received  from  matnred 
Oswego  city  bonds,  which  remained  uninveated  Sept.  30,  1881. 

There  were  received  during  the  year,  on  account  of  revenue,  $3,1290, 
ind  $3,880  were  paid  to  the  Elmira  Female  College,  leaving  an  ap- 
parent deficiency  of  $90  in  the  revenue,  September  30,  1881. 

MiLITAET    RkCOBD    FuNB. 

This  fund  consisted  of  the  following  items,  September  30,  1881  : 
Albany  city  boude,  7  per  cent,  redeemable  1898 

to  1900 $30, 000  00 

Bnffalocity  bonds,  7  per  cent,  redeemable  1918  ...  9,  000  00 

Money  in  the  treasury 121  40 

$39,121  40 

The  following  statement  ehowa  the  money  transactions  of  the 

year: 

Bevervue. 

Beceipta,  viz. : 

Balance  in  the  treaanry,  October  1,  1880 $971  09 

Intcreet  on  Albanj  city  bonds 3, 100  00 

Intereat  on  Buffalo  city  bonds 630  00 

Carried  forward $8,  701  09 

2 
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Brought  forward i. |3,  701  09 

Faymeole: 
Beat  and  expensee  of  bureau  military  statistics. .  2,  090  27 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  30,  1881..  |1,  610  83 

The  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  different 
funds  at  the  end  of  tha  last  fiscal  year  have  been  wiped-ont  with  one 
exception.  The  deficiency  of  something  over  $15,000  in  the  reve- 
nue of  the  common  school  fund  still  exists.  In  my  last  report  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
low  rate  of  interest  now  obtainable' in  safe  and  legal  securities,  the 
revenue  would  not  be  Bufflcient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  and  that  the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  met 
by  direct  taxation.  You  will  notice,  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
that  the  actual  surplus  in  the  State  treasury  belonging  to  the  general 
fund  is  $2,499,615. 2T,  being  the  largest  the  State  has  ever  possessed. 
I  would  suggest  that  $500,tt00  of  this  amount  be  appropriated  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  and  be  invested  in 
,  such  securities  as  the  law  permits.  The  capital  thus  increased  would 
yield  an  adequate  income,  and  thereby  avoid  direct  annual  taxation, 
which  otherwise  must  be  necessary.  The  management  of  tlie 
United  States  deposit  fund  in  the  several  counties  has  not  changed 
for  the  better.  The  Legislature  o£  1881  failing  to  enact  any  law 
looking  to  its  better  management  and  its  preservation,  I  have  deemed 
it  my  duty,  as  the  trustee  of  the  fund,  to  continue  the  policy  here- 
tofore adopted,  of  requesting  the  return  to  the  State  treasury  of  all 
capital  which  may  be  paid  in  to  the  commissioners. 

KeCEIPTB  AMD   PaTMENTO. 

Aggregate  balances  in  the  treasury  of  all  the  funds 

of  the  State,  October  1,  1880 |3, 448,  215  38 

Aggregate  receipts  during   the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30,  1881 14,  940,  403  90 

$18,  388,  619  28 
Deduct  payments  during  the  year 12,  856,  760  57 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  30,1881.  ..$5,531,  858  71 
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Ge:ieral  Kukd  Retbnub. 

The  following  condensed  statement  gives  the  revenues  and  ex- 
pmditnres  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  showing  an  apparent  surplus  of 
$1,764,664.79,  on  the  30th  September,  1881 : 
Amonnt  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the 

year  ending  September  30, 1881  (see  Schednle  I),  $8,  742,  337  37 
Amount    transferred   from    common    school  fund, 

for  bonds  for  lands 8,  897  43 


$8,751,034  80 

ApparentdeficiencyjOctober  1,1880,    $430,853  71 

Amount  of  warrants  drawn  on  the 
treaanry  dnring  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1881  (see 
Schednle  U) 6,  394,  657  88 

Amoant  transferred  to  rerenne  of 
United  States  deposit  fand,  for 
deficiency  (chap.  1,  Laws  of  1881)        76,957  77 

Amonnt  transferred  to  the  following 
fands  for  interest  on  money  in 
the  treasury  during  the  year,  be- 
longing to  aaid  funds,  viz. : 

Common  school  fund.  .$79,845  40 

United     States    deposit 
fund 4,146  73 

Literature  fund 9  52 

84,001  65 

6,986,370  01 


Apparent  surplus,  September  30,  1881 $1,  764,  664  79 

The  foregoing  statement  presents  the  account  of  the  general 
fond  revenue  as  it  is  recorded  on  the  books  in  this  office,  bnt  ow- 
ing to  balances  due  from  county  treasurers  at  the  close  of  tlie  fiscal 
year,  and  payments  on  account  of  appropriations  of  1881,  included 
in  the  tax  payable  in  1882,  the  apparent  surplus  of  $1,7(54,664.79 
does  not  represent  the  true  state  of  the  fund  at  the  date  indicated. 
The  following  supplementary  statement  gives  the  correct  result  and 
shows  a  surplus  of  $2,499,615.27. 
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SuPPLElfBKTiET    StATBMKHT. 

BalanceB  due  from  eonnty  treasurere,  September  30, 
1881,on.Statetaxof  1880 $247,026  47 

Add  amoQDt  paid  on  account  of  1881  appropria- 
tioDB,  ioclnded  in  tax  levy  payable  into  th%  State 
treaeary  in  April  and  May,  1882  (of  which  $440,- 
000  waa  for  New  Capitol) 1, 021,  272  61 

Add  apparent  eurplns  of  the  revenue,  September  30, 

1881,  as  flhown  in  preceding  Btatement 1, 764, 664  79 

$3,032,962  77 
Dedact  balancea  of  1880,  appropriations  nopaid  and 
in  force  September  30, 1881 588, 347  50 

Actual  BurplnB,September30, 1881 $2,499,615  27 


Id  my  report  to  the  last  Legislature,  the  Burplus  was  estimated  at 
$1,766,513.19.  The  reBnlt  Ib,  therefore,  $733,102.08  in  emcees  of 
the  estimate,  besides  $100,000  appropriated  for  New  Capitol,  per 
Chapter  24,  Laws  of  1881,  from  the  "snrplus,"  and  hence  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  levy  payable  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
difference  between  the  estimafe  and  actual  result  is  made  up  largely 
from  the  receipts  of -taxes  on  corporations.  Tlie  remainder  is  ac- 
counted for  by  balances  of  appropriations  covered  into  the  treasury 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  various  misceUanoous  receipts  in  excess  of 
the  estimates. 

Debt. 
On'  the  30th  September,  1880,  the  total  funded  debt  was  $9,114,- 
054.87.    Classified  as  follows: 

General  fund  (Indian  annuities) $122,  694  87 

Canal 8,  988,  360  00 

Bounty 3,  000  00 

$9, 114,  054  87 
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On  tbe  30th  September,  1881,  the  total  fanded  debt  waa  $9,109,- 
054.87.    CUseified  as  follows : 

General  fond  (Indian  aDnaitiee) $122,  691  87 

Canal 8,  983,  360  00 

Bounty A 3,000  00 

|9, 109,  054  87 


The  total  rednctioo  of  the  debt  during  tbe  year,  bj  cancellation, 
being  $6,000. 

The  general  fnnd  State  debt  is  all  paid,  and  the  item  of  $122,694.87, 
included  above,  representf  the  amoont  required  to  yield,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  tbe  sum  neceeeary  to  pay  the  Indian  annnities. 
The  balance  of  $3,000  bounty  debt  for  which  funds  are  provided 
had  not  been  presented  for  redemption  at  the  cloae  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Tbe  canal  debt  consists  of  the  following  stocks  issued  by  the  State 
for  the  purpose  indicated : 

Under  article  7,  section  1,  of  the  Conatitution. 
Stock  not  bearing  interest $6, 160  OO 

Redeemable  as  follows,  viz. : 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1837 $160  00 

Five  per  cent,  January  1,  1874 6,  000  00 

$6,160  00 

Total  canal  debt,  under  article  7,  section  1  of 

the  Constitution $6, 160  00 


Under  arUde  7,  aecHon  Z,qf  the  Constitution. 

For  tbe  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  etc.,  viz.: 
Stock  not  bearing  interest $500  00 

For  payment  of  canal  revenue  certificates: 
Six  per  cent,  Jnly  1,  1878 $500  00 

Carried  forward $500  00 
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Brought  forward $500  00 

Stock  bearing  6  per  cent  interest 8,  976,  700  00 

Kedeemable  as  follows,  viz. : 

Six  per  cent,  January  1,  1883 $638,  200  00 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1887 1,  562,  ^pO  00 

Six  per  cent,  July  1,  1891 4,  302,  600  00 

Six  per  cent,  October  1,  1892. 2,  000,  000  00 

Six  per  cent,  October  1,  1893 473,  000  00 

$8,  976,  700  00 


Total  canal  debt,  under  section  3 $8,  977,  200  00 

Of  which  there  pays  no  interest 500  00 


Total  canal  debt,  under  section  3,  paying  in- 
terest    $8,  976,  700  OO 


The  aggregate  of  the  canal  debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  1880 
was  $8,988,360,  with  an  aggregate  unapplied  balance  in  the  sinking 
fnnd  of  $2,051,480.17,  leaving  the  real  balance  unprovided  for 
$6, 936,879.83.  ' 

On  the  30th  September,  1881,  the  account  stood  ae  follows: 

Aggregate  debt $8,  983,  360  OO 

Aggregate  of  sinking  fund 2,  42  ,  981  57 

Balance  unprovided  for $6,  560,  378  43 


Showing  net  contribution  to  the  canal  sinking  funds  daring  the 
year  of  $371,601.40.  The  actual  canal  debc  is,  therefore,  $6,560,- 
378.43. 

ExPETTDrruKKa  fob  Eddoatiomal  Pubpobes, 

The  expenditures  from  the  public  treasury  during  the  last  fiscal 

year  for  these  purposes  were  $3,237,779.09,  of  which  $2,862,088.12 

were  the  proceeds  of  a  direct  tax  of  one   and   eighty-five-one-tbou- 

Bsndths  mills  for  common  schools. 
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The  porposeB  and  amounta  of  the  several  State  appropriatione  and 
papientB  are  as  follows  : 

Academiea,  for  dmdenda $42,  915  19 

Ac&deinieB,for  iuetractioQ  of  oommOQ  school  teachers  11,  395  00 

CommoD  school  divideads. 245,  400  00 

Cornell  Uaivereity 23,  600  00 

Indian  acboole 5,934  71 

Normal  schools 20,  6«3  84 

School  com misei oners'  salaries 22,  382  73 

School  taxjone  and  eighty-five-one-thoasandths  mills  2,  862,  088  12 

Elmira  Female  Collie 3,380  00 

13, 237,  779  09 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  by  the  Statefor  the  sup- 
port of  asjlnma  and  hospitals  for  the  deaf,  blind,  insane,  idiotic, 
JQ'/enile  delinquents,  State  Bcformatory  and  State  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Home  wet*  $632,614.63. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  institutions  in  aid,  or  for  the 
support  of  wliicli  payments  hare  been  made  from  the  treasury,  with 
the  amounts  paid  for  each : 

Deaf  and  dumb. : $137,328  88 

Blind 73,  567  30 

Insane : 96,  201  87 

Idiots. 55,  000  00 

JavenOe  delinquents  and  House  of  Refuge 140,  526  68 

Slate  Reformatory 56, 000  00 

Sute  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home. ;......  75,  000  00 

$632,  614  68 


These  amounts  do  not  include  the  sums  appropriated  during  the 
year  for  building  purposes.  This  class  of  expenditure  will  appear 
in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Fatibnts  in  Abyldus. 
The  following  were  the  number  of  patients  in  the  several  asylums 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1875,  1876, 
1877,  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1881 ; 
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isre. 


urn. 


1877. 


ISTB. 


ins. 


Utica 

WUkrd 984    1,175     1,270    1,887    1,608    1,628    1,786 

Poughkeepeie. 300        191        2S0        289        294        201  ,     378 

HiddletowD 80  68        US        160        164        160        31ft 

Bufialo 156 

Totals. 1,873     3,010     2,198     2,882     2,S40     2,673     8,0OS 


State  Pekons. 
The  following  tables  show  the  payments  for  all  parpoBee  on 
account  of  the  prisons  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  and  the  receipts 
thereft-om  for  the  same  period : 

Jfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemh^  80,  1880. 
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The  prisooB  of  the  State  show  a  better  management  than  ever 
before.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  price  of  provisions  the  total 
eott  of  the  prison  systera  of  tlie  State  for  thefiaeal  year  ending  with 
the  30th  day  of  September,  1881,  is  $133,056.55  leas  than  for  the  pre- 
rioaB  fiscal  year,  and  the  receipts  are  f  15,375.03  more.  The  above 
ferts  fally  bear  oat  the  opinion  previously  expresBed  by  me,  that  if 
tliefelona  now  confined  in  the  penitentiaries,  at  an  annual  cost  to 
the  State  of  $30,000,  could  be  transferred  to  the  prisons,  in  which 
there  are  etill  nine  hundred  and  fifty  vacant  cells,  the  prison  system 
would  not  only  be  self-sustaining  but  a  source  of  revenue.  This 
matter  is  again  brought  to  tbe  notice  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
passage  of  an  act  providing  either  for  the  transfer  of  the  felons  now 
in  the  penitentiaries  to  the  prisons,  or  that  the  law  now  in  force  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  their  sentence  to  the  prisons  compulsory 
apou  the  judges  and  not  discretionary,  is  earnestly  recommended. 

Cosviora  m  State  Pbisoks. 

The  number   of  convicts  in  each  of  the  prisons  September  30, 

1874, 1875,  1876, 1877,  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1881,  was  as  follows : 

int.  1BT5.  1016.  1877.  ins.  isn  laao. '  issi. 

Anbom 1, 202  1, 312  1, 281  1, 388  1, 193  1, 103  896  903 

CliDloD. ^2  553  623  566  649        472  522  530 

Sing  Sing 1,306  1,616  1,605  1,613  1,636  1,696  1,518  1,518 

Tot4ls 3,060    3,481     3,509    3,567    3,478    3,171     2,936    2,951 


New  Captiol. 
There  was  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  construction,  etc.,  of 
the  New  Capitol  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1881, 
IS  follows,  viz.: 

Advances  to  CommisBioners $1,  350,  000  00 

For  expense  of  care  and  maintenance 41,  728  75 

Interest  on  award  for  lands. . . .'. 600  00 


$1,  392,  328  75 


There  has  been  advanced  to  the  GommiseionerB  since  the  1st  of 
October,  1881,  $250,000  ;  and  $11,806.36  has  been  paid  for  interest 
on  award  for  lauds,  and  care  and  maintenance,  making  the  total 
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ftmoant  paid  from  the  State  treaaary,  inclnding  the  purchase  of 
iande,  112,786,165.47  (to  December  15).  Of  existing  appropria- 
tions/for  conBtruction,  there  retnainB  $210,000  subject  to  the  draft 
of  the  Comraissionera. 

With  the  expenditure  of  this  last  amount,  the  "  magnificent 
fraud,"  ae  some  one  has  aptly  termed  it,  will  have  cost  the  tax  pay- 
ers of  the  State,  in  round  numbers,  |13,000,000,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  its  total  coat  when  com- 
pleted will  reach  fully  120,000,000,  and  when  completed  it  will  not 
meet  the  wants  for  which  it  was  intended.  Three-fifths  of  the  build- 
ing are  taken  up  in  halls  and  corridors,  and,  although  it  covers  more 
than  three  acres  of  ground,  all  the  departments  of  the  governmeat 
cannot  be  accommodated  within  it,  and  one  or  two  will  be  forced 
to  remain  in  their  present  quarters.  A  great  many  of  its  lower 
rooms  are  dark  and  damp,  and  unwholesome  ;  the  acoustics  of  the 
A^seinbly  chamber  are  so  bad  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear 
any  debate;  the  Court  of  Appeals  hesitates  to  occupy  the  chamber 
assigned  it  on  account  of  the  wretched  manner  in  which  it  is  lighted. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  when  completed  it  will  be  an  annual  bur- 
den of  between  $150,000  and  $200,000  for  care  and  repairs,  and  that 
another  stone  may  crack  or  crumble  in  the  arch  of  the  Assembly 
and  possibly  precipitate  the  whole  to  the  cellar' below,  and  the 
people  of  this  State  have  a  monnmeiit  of  folly,  whose  greatest  good 
will  be  as  a  warning  to  future  generations  to  plan  well,  and  to  cal- 
culate well  the  cost,  before  building. 

Auction  Durras. 
The  receipts  from  auction  duties  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows  : 

Tear  ending  September  30, 1880 $32,  997  97 

Year  ending  September  80,  1881 31,  900  99 

Decrease $1,  096  98 


The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  received  from  aactiou 
duties  for  ten  years,  viz.: 

1872 ,       $79,  069  96 

1873 76,  499  37 

Carried  forward $155,  569  33 
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Brought  forward $155,  J 


69,  766  59 

70, 432  06 

76,  788  00 

64,  294  36 

49,  673  29 

38,  407  61 

82,  997  97 

31,900  99 

Salt  Ddtiss. 


Salt  Ddtiss. 

The  report  of  tbe  Superintettdent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springe 
ebows  the  following  receipts  and  expenditure^  for  the  fiscal  year, 

Keeeipta: 

From  duty  on  salt  mannfactured ' $T6,  334  47 

From  rents,  penalties  and  sales 130  00 

$76,484  47 
Expenditures. 69, 470  24 

Net  revenue $16,  994  28 


The  nnmber  of  buphels  of  salt  inspected  the  last  year  was  7,633,- 
394  against  8,481,473  the  preceding  year.  The  estimate  of  expenses 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  $60,000. 

Rkgeiftb  and   Exfendttdees. 
The  receipts  into  and  payments  from  the  treHsnry,  on  account  of 
all  tlie  funds  except  the  canal  and  free  school  f nnd,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  ISSl,  were  as  follows: 

Reoeipte,  including  balauees $10,556,426  32 

Payments 7,  039,  574  05 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  30, 1881. ..  $3,516,851  27 
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The  receipts  and  payments  on  accoant  of  the  general  fnnd  rev- 
enue for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1882,  are  eetimsted 
as  follows : 

Estiinated  receipts $5,  963,  358  92 

Estimated  pajmeats 4,  659, 499  08 

Estimated  Burplns,  September  30,  1883 |1,  803,  859  84 


All  estimated  pavments  are  based  on  appropriations  now  in  force, 
and  any  that  may  be  made  by  the  present  Legislature  are  not  taken 
into  acconnt. 

The  details  of  these  estimates  will  be  found  in  schedule  III. 

State  of  the  Tksibobt. 

Balance  in  the  treasnry,  October  1,  1880 $fl20,  328  16 

Amonnt  received  intothe  treasury  on  account  of  the 
several  funds,  except  the  canal  and  free  acliool 
funds,    dnring  the   year  ending  [September   30, 

1881  (see  Schedule  I) 9,  408,  356  66 

Amount  of  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasury  remain- 

mg  unpaid  September  SO,  1881 805  T8 

— r 

tlO,  329, 490  60 
Amount  of  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasury  on  ae- 
couDt  of   the    several    funds    during   the   year 
ending    September    30,    1881    (see'    Schedule 

II) $6,811,  883  55 

Amount  of  warrants  drawn  on  the 
treasury  remaining  unpaid  Sep- 
tember 30.  1881 805  78 

6,  812,  639  33 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  September  80, 1881  . .   $3,  516,  851   27 


The  balances  dne  from  and  to  the  treasury,  September  30,  1881, 
were  as  given  in  the  following  statement : 
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From  Elmira Female  CoHe;^  edacatioDai  fnnd  rev- 

enne,  deficiency $90  00 

From  cotDDion  school  fand  revenue,  deficiency. ...  15, 925  88 

From  the  Treaanrer,  for  balance  in  the  treaanry 3,  516,  851  37 

$8,  532,  867  15 

To  the  school  fnnd,  viz. : 
Capital $1, 874,  369  27 

To  the  literature  fund,  viz. : 

Capital $380  76 

Revenne 8,  679  83 

9,060  59 

To  the  United  StatoB  deposit  fnnd, 

viz. : 

Capital $305,811  46 

Revenue 60, 160  43 

365,971  89 

To  the  college  land  scrip  fond, 
viz, : 

Capital $4,  809  13 

Revenne 8,  203  47 

8,012  69 

To  the  bonnty  debt  sinking  fund ...  8, 055  80 

To  the  military  record  fnod,  viz. : 

Capital $130  40 

Revenne 1,  610  82 

1,  732  22 

To  the  general  fond  revenue 1,  764,  664  79 

To  the  Elmira  Female  College  edu- 

eational  fnnd,  capital 6,  000  00 

$3,  532,  867  15 


Taxatioh. 

The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  valaation  of  the  real  and 

personal  property,  the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes,  and  the 

UQODnt  of  the  tax  of  each  year  from  1859  to  1881,  both  inclusive, 
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1859  being  the  year  in  which  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  was 
organized  and  began  its  labors. 
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The  gross  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1871  was,  $2,053,537,898 

The  groBB  valuation  in  1881  was 2,681,257,606 

Increase  in  ten  years $628,719,708 

Increase  of  valuation  of  1881,  compared  with  1880,  $43,388,368 


The  State  tax  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  2^  mills,  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

For  schools,  per  chapter  453,  Laws  of  1881 l.ji^  mills. 

For  general  purposes,  per  chapter  453,  Laws  of  1881 . .      ^y^     " 
For  canals,  per  chapter  595,  Laws  of  1881 ^       " 

Total ^         " 

The  above  tax  of  2^  mills  ie  the  lowest  rate  since  1866,  and  on 
the  present  valuation  will  yield  $6,032,829.61. 

The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  to  the 
above  low  figure  is  attributable  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax 
put  upon  the  franchise  or  hnsiness  of  corporations  by  act  chapter 
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M2  of  1880,  as  amended  by  chapter  361  of  1881,  and,  to  a  judiciona 
use  of  the  veto  power  by  Governor  Cornell.  It  is  not  a  fictitions  or 
■  forced  rate,  bnt  one  that,  even  with  the  new  tax  Uws'now  in  force, 
csn  be  maintained  ;  and  if  the  Legislature  will  enact  into  etatntes 
Kime  of  the  recommendation  b  made  by  the  tax  commisaion  of 
1861,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  entire  amount  neceesary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  State  government  can  be  collected 
vithont  levying  any  tax  on  the  several  counties.  The  ameudments 
to  chapter  542  of  1880,  suggested  by  me,  were  all  adopted  by  the 
tax  commission,  and  were  incorporated  in  a  bill  which  eventually 
bename  the  law  known  ab  chapter  361  of  18S1. 

In  enforcing  this  act  the  department  has  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fnlly.  Hundreds  of  corporations  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
last  year,  and  the  revenue  which  will  eventually  bo  reached  under  it 
was  not  overestimated  in  my  last  report  at  $2,000,000.  There  are 
bnt  two  amendments  that  I  am  prepared  to  recommend,  although 
another  year's  experience  of  its  practical  workings  may  enable  my 
raceessor  to  suggest  further  changes  in  its  provisions.  Sections  3  and 
7  of  the  act  provide  that  if  a  oorponitiun  fails  to  make  the  reports 
required  by  sectioiiB  1  and  7,  then  the  Comptroller  shall  "  add  ten 
per  ceutum  to  the  tax  of  said  corporation,"  and  shall  proceed  in  the 
nsaal  manner  to  collect  such  tax  and  the  penalty.  The  tax,  how- 
Bver,  is  based  upon  the  reporta,  and  if  no  reports  are  received  the 
UomptroUer  practically  has  no  amount  to  which  he  can  add  the  ten 
per  centum  penalty. 

He  could  andoubtedly  by  a  long  process  of  law  arrive  at  the  neo- 
eaaary  facts,  bnt  I  would  suggest  that  aectioAa  2  and  7  be  amended 
BO  as  to  give  the  Comptroller  authority,  in  each  case,  to  have  the 
books  of  tite  delinquent  corporation  examined  by  a  competent  clerk, 
and  from  them  to  make  such  reports  and  settle  the  amount  of  such 
lax  as  the  provisioDB  of  the  law  require.  The  Legislature  of  1881 
aJeo  passed  an  act  (chap.  477)  amending  the  act  of  1880  taxing 
foreign  banks.  The  law  aa  it  now  stands  is  constitutional  and  will 
andoubtedly  yield  a  fair  revenue  to  the  State.  The  first  receipts, 
b  accordance  with  its  provisions,  will  reach  the  treasury  in  Febm- 
uy,  188S. 

Old  Bu-ahoib  Dob  fboh  OoiiiinBe. 

One  other  matter  which  was  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  the  at- 

teotioD  of  the  Legislature  is  again  called  to.     On  entering  upon 
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my  dntiee  on  the  Ut  of  Jaouarj.  1880,  the  following  old  balances 
were  found  to  be  due  from  the  several  conntiee  named: 

Clinton ' $6, 000  00 

KingB 95,  650  T5 

Putnam 1,  620  90 

Richhiond 46,  976  TO 

Schujier 4,56126 

These  balances  arise  from  intereat-due  on  State  tax,  defalcation  of 
connty  treasurers,  and  from  other  causes  which  continually  occur  in 
the  maDagement  of  the  tinances  of  a  groat  State.  The  recom- 
mendation that  the  Legislature  grant  authority  to  the  Board  of 
Andit,  after  hearing  proper  evidence  and  argument,  to  compromise 
and  settle  these  balances,  is  again  suggested. 

In  closing  this,  ray  last  report  to  the  Legislatnre,  in  justice  I  am 
compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller and  the  clerks  in  this  department  during  my  administration 
of  itft  afEaire.  To  their  hearty  response  to  my  wishes  in  all  things, 
and  to  their  labor,  often  willingly  performed  after  office  hours,  is 
due  the  present  excellent  financial  condition  of  the  State.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  two  years  can  point  with  pardonable  pride 
ae  the  results  of  its  labors,  to  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  the 
several  trust  funds,  to  the  largest  surplus  the  treasury  has  ever  had, 
and  to  the  lowest  tax  rate  since  1856. 

J.  W.  WADSWORTH, 
C<m^i/rdUer. 
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SCHEDTJLES    REFERRED   TO   IN   THE    ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  COMPTROLLER. 


Schedule  I  shows  the  monaya  received  into  the  treasury  daring  the  year  end- 
ing 30Ui  September,  1681. 

Schedule  II  BhowH  the  ftmoant  of  warruiU  drawn  on  the  treasury  during  the 
same  year. 

Schedule  HI  ia  sD  eatjmate  oC  the  receipts  and  payments  for  ordinary 
expenses  of  governroent  and  other  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  commenoing 
October  1,  1881. 

Schedule  IT  shows  the  amount  of  the  2  and  416-1000  mill  tax  levied  in  1880 
on  the  valuation  of  the  feal  and  personal  estate  in  each  couuty,  the  expenses  of 
collection,  and  the  amount  payable  into  the  treasury ;  also,  the  unount  of 
unpaid  taxes  returned  to  the  Comptroller's  office  and  admitted. 

Schedule  Y  gives  the  names  of  the  cierks  in  the  public  o£Sces  (except  the 
Canal,  Banlcintc  and  Insurance  Departments),  the  amount  paid  to  each  during 
the  year,  and  their  present  salaries. 

Schedule  VI  is  an  estimate  oT  the  appropriations  requlrbd'for  the  expenses  of 
government  for  ihe  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  1st  October,  1882. 

Sdiedule  VII  Ehows  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  the  several  auo^oneers  of 
the  St&te  during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1881. 

Schedule  VIII  is  the  report  made  to  the  Comptroller  by  the  Super! Dteu dent  of 
the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 

Sdiedule  IX  gives  the  cost  of  stationery  delivered  to  the  public  offices  during 

Schedule  X  shows  the  amount  of  town,  county,  school  and  State  taxes,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation,  with  the  aggregate  equalized  valuatious  of  retd  and  per- 
sonal estate  in  the  several  counties,  upon  the  returns  of  1880. 

Schedule  XI  shows  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  several 
counties,  as  returned  to  the  Comptroller's  office  for  the  year  1881. 

Schedule  XH  shows  the  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  person&l  property, 
the  State  and  local  taxea,  end  the  rate  per  cent  for  each  year  from  1845  to  1881, 
inclusive. 

Schedule  XIII  shows  the  rate  of  State  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  aggregate 
T^Tialiou  of  property  from  1816  Xo  1881,  both  inclusive. 

Schedule  XIV  is  a^report  of  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  University  in  respect  to 
College  Land  Scrip. 
'  Schedule  XV  shows  the  amount  of  taxes  on  lands  of  non-residents  returned 
for  the  years  1878,  I8T9  and  1880,  with  the  amount  thereof  admitted  and 
rejected  from  KAid  returns;  alF«  the  amount  of  said  rejected  taxes  which  have 
been  con'ecteu  ''ud  subsequently  admitted. 
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8CHED  JJLE  of  Moneys  receivtd  into  the  Treasury  during  ihe  ytar 
ending  Sapiember  30,  1881. 

Auction  dnty »31,900  99 

8»lt  duty 78,408  64 

Fees  of  Public  Offices.' 

Secretary  of  State «9,nO  65 

Comptroller 647  19 

Clerk  of  Ooart  of  Appeals 8,406  26 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  > 63  60 

12,227  60 

Peddlers'  licenses , .' 325  00 

Sales  of  Natural  Hlfitory  of  the  State 308  60 

Tolls  of  Cayuga  Lake  inlet 37  38 

Sales  of  general  fund  lands 7, 395  48 

^Expenses  of  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  in  ex- 
amining lands  under  water 1,650  00 

lotereflton  deposits  of  the  Treasurer 28,726  74 

Pees  of  ootarieB 337  79 

Tax  on  corporations 992,726  16 

Unexpended  balance  of  QDiform  and  regimental  funds 

returned  from  Cayuga  county 862  28 

Paid  by  United  States  to  reimburse  expenses  of  the 

late  war 21,421  18 

Clerk  hire  retnmed  by  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction    183  34 

Balance  returned  by  commissioners  to  rense  banking 

laws.. 345  90 

State  tax,  excluaive  of  one  and  eighty-five  thousandths 
mills  tax  for  common  schools  {lor  amount  of  tax 
levied  in  1880  see  Schedule  IV) 6,309,886  88 

State  Prison  Earnings. 

Auburn ♦113,839  18 

Clinton 60,935  34 

SiogSiBg 228,767  66 

403,542  13 

Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts 10,964  41 

Carried  forward ♦7,900,838  25 
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Bronght  forward 17,900,838  25 

Miscellane^nis  Receipts  Returned  to  the  Treasury. 

B^anqe  of  Asaembly  cootingent  fund. . .  $350  00 

Balance  of  special  appropriations  to  Clin- 
ton prisoo 5 ,  755  28 

For  gaa-works  at  Anbnrn  prison 5,000  00 

ErrouGons  redemption  of  land 18  5? 

Transportation  returned  by  United  States 
ordnance  storekeeper. 21  32 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  cleaning  Old 
Oapitol 31  47 

Balance  of  redemption  of  State  lands  sold 
in  Oneida  county - 84  69 

Balance  of  non-resident  taxes  for  roads 
in  Hamilton  county 170  43 

11,331  75 

From  trespassers  on  State  lands 606  02 

Stationery  sold 756  06 

Lease  of  Uhateaagay  railroad 1  00 

.  Uncliimed  checks 227  10 

Moneys  Received  on  Account  of  Previous  Advances, 

or  to  be  Paid  from  the  Treasury, 
Temporary  loan  in  anticipation  of  State  tax ,         500,000  00 

Non-resident  Taxes. 

Arrears  of  taxes $86,737  06 

Interest 28,979  97 

Redemption  of  lands 6,067  46 

Sales  for  taxes 9,511  01 

Interest  on  sales. 2,125  18 

For  advertising 1,067  18 

134,477  86 

Bank  Department,  for  expenses 19,865  11 

Insurance  Department,  fees '     147,616  01 

Bailroad  companies,  for  salary  of  deputy  State  Engi- 
neer, clerk  hire  and  printing. 10,33S  73 

Gas-light  companies,  for  salary  and  expenses  of  inspec- 
tor of  gas-metere 3,528  47 

Public  administrators. 13,850  02 

Total  receipts  on  account  of  general  fund $8,742,837  37 

On  aflcoaat  of  common  school  fund  : 

Capital $59,931  69 

Eevenue 196,403  13 

256,334  82 

Carried  forward $8,998,673  19 
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Broaght  forward »8, 998, 673  19 

Od  acconut  of-the  literature  f and  : 
Eevenne 44,46ft  74 

On  account  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund : 

Capital $232,884  13 

HcTenae 321,050  45 

653,934  57 

On  account  of  the  college  land  scrip  fund : 

Revenue 27,000  .66 

Od  account  of  Elmira  Female  College  fund: 

Capital 16,000  00 

Revenue 3,290  00 

9,290  00 

On  account  of  military  record  fnnd: 

BeTeuno 3,730  00 

•9,636,097  16 


{II.) 
SCHED  ULE  of  Warrants  drawn  on  the  Trtasury  during  the  y«ar 
e-nding  September  ZQ,  1881. 
Executive  D^artment. 

GoTBTnor,  for  salary .  tlO,833  84 

Lieatenant-Govemor,  salary ; . . . .        5,416  68 

Private  secretary  to  the  Governor 3,791  68 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messengers 

■    in  the  Esecative  Department 10,68118 

Repairs,  etc.,  for  Governor's  residence..         3,18t>  48 
Incidental  expenses  of  the  government. .         3,481  78 

*37,891  14 

Court  of  Appeals. 

Judges  of  the  court,  for  salaries «61 ,875  00 

Allowance  for  expenses 17,500  00 

79,376  00 

State  Reporter,  for  salary $6,250  00 

Compensation  of  clerk  in  Reporter's  office        2,166  66 

8,416  66 

Clerk  of  the  court 15,416  68 

Deputy  Clerk 3,350  00 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger 

in  office  of  the  Clerk 5,308  34 

Pay  of  crier  and  attendants  of  the  oonrt,  7,086  00 

Books  for  library  of  the  court 1 ,  380  91 

Office  expenses  of  the  Clerk 3,360  59 

24,701  52 

Carried  forward $149,884  32 
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Bronght  forward JU9,884  32 

/Supreme  Court. 
Jostices  of  the  Ooart : 

Firet  diatriot,  salaries $37,500  00 

Second  dietrict,  Balaries. . .     t43,7S0  00 
expenBes..         7,500  00 

61,250  00 

Third  difltrict,  salariea. . . .     129,000  00 
5,800  00 


Ponrth  dietriot,  Balaries...     $30,000  00 
expenses. .         6,000  00 


Fifth  diBtriot,  salarieB  ....     $35,716  66 
expenses...         5,963  31 


Sixth  district,  aalaries $80,000  00 

expenses  ..         6,000  UO 

.. 36,000  00 

Seventh  district,  salaries..     $33,000  00 
expenses.         6,000  00 

39,000  00 

Eighth  district,  salaries. . .     $30,000  00 
expenses..         6,000  00 

36,000  00 

Stenographersofconrt,  second  district..         4,125  00 

Supreme  Court  Libraries. 

Second  district $2,600  00 

Fourth  district 600  00 

Fifth  district 3,082  52 

Sixth  district 719  34 

Eighth  district 201  50 

U,203  36 

Expenses  of  general  terms  of  the  court.,         3,039  09 
Beports  of  courts  for  distribution 409  20' 


Ailorney-OeneraTs  Office. 

Attorney-General,  for  salary". *$6,250  00 

Deputy 4,333  34 

Second  deputy 4,333  34 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger. .  5,000  04 

Stenographer 1,916  68 

Expenses  of  the  ofQoe 723  24 

Books  for  library 524  50 

Services  aud  expenses  of  coansel  in  va- 

rions  suits 3, If 0  00 

Carried  forward $:>6 , 2.31  44      $475 ,  S90  97 
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Brongfat  forward $26,231  14      $476,890  97 

Co€ts,  exp«D8es  and  sheriffs  fees 967  40 

Costs  and  expenses  in  judgment  recov- 
ered against  the  State 6,748  61 

33,94T  15 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Secretary  of  Stat«,  salary $6,250  00 

Deputy  Secretary 3,791  68 

CompenBation  of  clerks  and  messenger. .      21,092  50 
Expenaes  of  the  office 2,779  45 

33,913  63 

Comptroller's  Office. 

Comptroller,  salary »7,500  00 

Deputy  Comptroller 4,333  34 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger. .       28,404  08 
Expenses  of  the  office -»..-. 2,892  07 

43,129  49 

TVeasurer's  Office. 

Treasurer,  salary $6,250  00 

Deputy  Treasurer 3,791  68 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger. .         8,50tJ  35 

Expenses  of  the  office 794  65 

19,344  68 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Superintendent's  salary $5 ,  416  68 

Deputy  Superintendent 3,791  68 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger,        9,721  68 

Expenses  of  the  office 2,016  55 

. . S0,64B  59 

Office  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

State  Engineer,  salary $9,000  00 

Compeneation  of  clerks 3,791  68 

Expenses  of  the  office 800  79 

9,592  47 

Land  Office. 

Survey  and  appraisal  of  land $541  94 

Examming  lands  under  water ,  129  44 

Restraining  trespassers,  serTJog  notices, 

etc 1 ,033  61 

Printing;  lithographing  and  advertising  438  76 

Perfecting  title  and  assessment. 268  10 

2,401  85 

State  survey 15,500  00 

Adirondack  survey 10,000  00 

Oarriad  forward $664,666  83 
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Bronght  forward J664,666  83 

Settlement  of  boundary  line  between  Ifew  York  and 

Pennsylvania 1 ,000  00 

Printing  report  of  Regents  on  bonndsriesof  theStat«..  1,000  00 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  HudBOti  river 24,969  43 

Improving  Kew  York  harbor  by  providing  stone  monn- 
mente,  -  Btation  marks,  etc.,  and   placing  them  on 

Staten  Island 1 ,226  81 

Improving  navigation  of  Cayuga  lake  inlet 5,478  05 

Removing  intrnders  from  Indian  lands. . . , 215  00 

Public  Offices. 
Postage  on  letters,  etc  : 

Governor. t386  00 

Secretary  of  State  1,12B  73 

Comptroller 741  09 

TreaBurer.. 112  86 

Attorney-G-eneral 216  76 

Department  of  Public  Instruction '. 414  12 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 147  96 

Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeajs ,  575  62 

Adjutant-General •        407  08 

Inspector-General SO  00 

4,205   12 

Stationary  for  the  public  offices 3,424  29 

Fuel  for  Cajiilol,  State  Hall  and  State  Library 3,044  ai 

Transportation  of  packages,  including  boxes 2,435  84 

Capitol. 

Compensation  of  superintendent tl,300  00 

Gas,  water  and  ice 1,550  00  ' 

Repairs,  cleaning  and  other  eipenaes 8,591  53 

11,441  53 

Slale  Han. 

Compensation  of  Superintendent *1 ,300  00 

Gas,  water  and  ice.- 1,527  50 

Kepaire,  cleaning  and  other  expenses. ..         5,501  12 

«,328  62 

New  Capitol. 

Advances  to  Commissioners.. $1,350,000  00 

Espenses 41,728  75 

Interest  on  award  for  lands 600  00 

1. 392, .3^8   75 

Carried  forward Sia,I24.:iti4  47 
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Brought  forward $2,124,864  47 

State  Library. 

Librarians  and  janitor,  salaries t8,975  04 

For  parchase  of  books 4,302  70 

Binding,  lettering,  etc 3,216  73 

CieaaiDg,  repairs,  gae,  etc 3,000  24 

18,394  71 

Regmta  of  the  Universiiy. 

Secretary,  for  salary t2,708  34 

Asaistant  secretary 2,166  68 

CoDtingeat  expenses 4,132  46 

9,007  48 

Nno  York  Slate  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Director,  for  salary $3,600  00 

Stote  Entomologist 2,166  68 

Botanist 1,625  00 

Taxidermist 250  00 

Salaries  of  aesistants 2,865  03 

Increase  and  preservation  of  the  Cabinet,        3,387  72 
SaperintendencofballforStateCabinet.         1,300  00 

Gas,  water  and  ice 359  75 

Bepair8,cleaning,  fuel  and  other  expenses,        3,802  82 

•- 19,257  00 

Natural  History. 
James  Hall,  autborship,  cJerk~hire,  etc. .       $3,125  00 

Drawings. 1,809  60 

Printingand  lithograpbiog 13,100  28 

— —  18,034  78 


Legislature. 
cers  and  memt 
s  to  clerks  for  contingent  ez- 


CompeusatioQ  of  officers  and  members..  $330,305  62 
Advan  - 


penses: 

Senate $4,870  18 

Aasembly 13,327  54 

18,197  72 

Committees,  for  clerks  and 

expenses $28,876  47 

Award  for  printing  pro- 
ceedings of  Assembly 
committee    of   1879    on 

railroads 14,500  00 

43,3?6  47 

Carried  forward $397,779  81  $2,189,058  44 

5 
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Bronght  forward $3,189,068  44 

OompeneatioD  of  witnesees. ....    ...  667  46   . 

'     Postage : 

Senate »l,5r3  02 

Asaembly 4,655  67 


Pay  of  chapiaiDB 

Twelve  hundred  copies  Clerk's  Manual. . 

Legislative  Manual 

Award  of  Board  of  Audit  to  Weed,  Par- 
eons  &  Co.,  for  legislative  piinting 
1879  and  1880 

For  3,300  copies  of  Civil  List 

And  6,000  copies  of  reportof  Adirondack 
survey. 

Expenses  of  reception  of  General  Grant. 

Clerk  of  Senate,  for  indexing  journals, 
bills,  etc 

Clerk  of  Assembly,  for  indexing  jonr- 
nals,  bills,  etc 

Preparing  and  mailing  Clerk's  Manual. , 

Extra  clerical  services  and  engrossing.. 

A.  S.  Draper,  expenses  of  contested  elec- 
tion in  second  Assembly  district,  Al- 
bany county 

American  District  telegraph 

Books  for  Assembly 

Furniture,  Senate  and  Assembly 

Cartage  of  documents 

Bemoving  Senate  library  to  New  Capitol. 
Transportation  of  packages  by  express: 

Senate. »811  89 

Assembly 2,66a  14 


6,138  99 

917  00 

1,000  00 

1,480  39 

36,424  a 
5,500  00 

13,000  00 
307  33 

500  00 

750  00 
350  00 
750  00 

.  750  00 
100  00 
63  00 
137  00 
600  00 
5:29  00 

3,474  03 

Printing  for  the  State. 

Legislative $16,996  73 

Punlisbing  official  canvass 347  50 

Publishing  official  notices 1,655  20 

Publishing  concurrent  resolutions 13,908  11 

Publishing  Session  Laws  of  1880 4,474  50 

Printing  slips  of  Session  Laws  of  1881. .  1,313  83 
Publishing   rules  of   practice,   supreme 

oonrt 383  50 

Printing  schooj  register? 1,755  00 

Printing    testimony  in  charges  against 

the  late  sheriff  of  New  York 2.^5  95 

Printing  12,500  copies  of  Election  Code.  2,500  00 

Binding  legislative  documents 1 ,  136  36 

Binding  Seasiou  Laws,  1881 1 ,  195  90 


Carried  forward $3,694,778  05 
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Brought  forward. '. £i,ey-*,778  05 

Militia  of  the  State. 

Adjutant- General's  ofBoe: 

Services »14,850  43 

EipeQBCs 2,738  55 

Copying  muster-rolls 4,172  68 

iDTesti'gAting    war    claims 

against  the  United  States  71  30  < 

»21,83'.J  85 

Printing  and  binding  report  of  1868 13,053  93 

Expenses    of    commiBsioaerB    to    revise 

Military  Code 2,399  72 

Eiamining  board  and  camp  of  instrno- 

tion 247  83 

Ingpector-Qenerat's  ofDce : 

Services $6,030  00 

Expenses 1,649  72 

, 7,679  72 

Pajmaster,  services  aod  expenses 313  15 

Inspector  of  Bifle  Practice:    . 

Serrices tl,500  00 

Expenses. 3,564  01 

Cost  of   maintaining   rifle 

ranges 7,908  64 

Prizes. 1,057  00 

14,019  65 

CommisBary-GenBral  of  Ordnance: 

Serrices $20,554  69 

Eipenses 12,536  33 

Pnrchaaea 4,816  97 

Transportation 7,204  06 

Eqaipment  of  new  companies,    1,519  00 
Replacing  property  at  James- 
town   armory    which    was 

bnmed 1,264  00 

47,896  05 

Expenses  of  review  of  first  division 3,670  00 

Award    for    military    goods     furnished 

twenty-seventh  regiment 3,953  50 

Jndge>Advocate,  services  acd  expenses. .  600  00 

Eipenses  of  cgartB-martial  and  court  of 

inquiry. 1,483  80 

Expenses  of  brigade  and  division  head- 
quarters        12,178  27 

fiegimentalfiind., 60,066  68 

Uniform  and  equipment'  fund 94 ,  628  00 


Gamed  forward $283,810  85  12,694,  778  05 
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Bronght  forward 1283,810  86  $3,694,778  05 

Restoring  property  burned 

tHin  Albany  arsenal $1,095  67 

Improvement  of  Albany  ar- 
senal          2,371  01 

Bepairing  damage  at  Syra- 
cnse  arsenal .'. ..         3,037  li 

Award  for  bnilding  New- 
burgh  armory. 3,049  26 

Award  for  building  Water- 

N^town  armory, 8,348  00 

Repairs  of  arsenals 3,744  61 

■ 21,646  69 

305,456  44 

Indian  Affain. 
Compensation  of  agents  and  attorneys. .  t865  00 

Physician  for  Onondagas 300  00 

School-house  for  Tonawandas 300  00 

Indian  annuities 7,361  67 

8,826  67 

Quarantine. 
Support  and  repair  of  quarantine  station,     $20,816  00 

Repair  of  hospital  ship 835  00 

Salaries  of  Commissioners 7 ,  500  00 

■■ 89,150  00 

Commissioners  of  Emigration. 
Paid  to  Commissioners  on  account  of  appropriations...         159,334  94 
Promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Societies  of  the  several  oonnties $13,218  68 

American  Institute 2,316  63 

New  York  State  Society 6,206  25 

Indian  societies 499  98 

22,240  54 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
Seth  Oreen,  for  salary  and  expenses  incurred  in  the 
service  of  the  Commissioners 9,220  3S 

Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 
Advances  made  to  Superintendent  on  his 

estimates  of  expenditures $60,864  41 

Expense  of  inquiry  into  the  managemeiit  ' 

of  the  springs. 20  02 

60,884  43 

Carried  forward $3,389,891  39 
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Brought  forward $3,289,891  89 

Normal  Schools. 


Albany 

Brockport. . 
Predonia. . 
Oswego 


$64  44 
ia,300  97 


Slaie  Board  of  Audit. 

Stenographer's  snlary t541  ( 

Eipensea ' 96  5 


Stale  Board  of  Health. 

Secretary,  salary. 13.250  00 

Clerk  hire 2,239  50 

Expenses. 6,432  75 

Hembera'  txaveliDg  expenses 778  52 

Auction  ageii  t,  salary  and  expenses 

Saperintendent  of  weights  and  measures 

Tax  on  corporations,  erroneous  payoienta  returned. . . 

Klectors  of  President  and  Vice-President 

CommissionerB  to  revise  b>auking  laws 

Commission  on  taxation 

Agricnltaral  experiment  Station ■ ■ 

State  Assessors,  salaries  and  expenses 

Washington's  head-qnart«rs,  compensation  of  superin- 
tendent   _. 

PreTention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of 
animals 

Shore  inspector,  salary  and  expenses 

Pilot  commissioners,  expenses 

Game  and  Sah  protectors,  salaries  and  expenses 

Temporary  Loan. 

Loan  made  in  anticipation  of  State  tax. .  1500,000  00 
Interest '  3,389  72 


State  Tax. 

Proceeds  of  34-100  mill  tax  levied  in  1880,  to  provide 

for  deficiency  in  the  canal  sinking  fund 

Commissioners  of  PuHic  Charities. 

Salaries  of  secretary  and  assistant $5,958  36 

Expenses  of  commissionera 1 ,  301  42 


11,700  77 

1.441  04 

625  00 

4,650  85 

3,070  66 

1,637  00 

13,169  75 

1,597  81 

8,094  72 

1,000  00 

3,181  27 

4,126  00 

4,600  00 

6,636  82 

Carried  forward *   $7,259  78  $4,757,671  14 
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Broaght  forward. »'i',:i59  IS  »4,757,6n  14 

Expenses  of  seoretarieB  in  Tisiting  alme- 
honses,    remo?al  and   care  of   State 

'paupers 1,136  39 

Bent,  office  and  contingent ezpeDses 2,536  60 

Support,  treatment  and  removal  of  State 
paupers '. 46,76140 

S7,684  17 

Commissoner  in  Lunacy. 

Salary »4,000  00 

Expenses 958  69 

4,958  69 

OharUahla  Institutiont — Insane — Stale  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum at   UHca. 
Salaries  of  officers »15,000  00 

Willard  Asylum. 

Salaries  of  officers til, 447  32 

Building  13,000  00 

3Fnmiture,  sewers,  grading, 

etc 10,000  00 

Support  of  Mark  Jack,  an 

insane  Indian 161  20 

34,698  42 

Buffalo  State  Asylum. 

Sopport. $27,554  59 

SsJsfies  of  officers 4,028  26 

31,582  86 

State  HomcBOpathic  Asylum. 

For  building  and   fumlBbing  a  pavilion 

for  female  patients $88,908  36      ~ 

Salaries  of  officers 12,000  00 

100,908  26 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 

Salariesof  officers $7,64?  60 

Support 6,000  00 

18,647  60 

Binghamton  Asylum. 

Salaries  of  officers $1,373  00 

Support 2,000  00 

OoQBtruotion 36,000  00 

88,873  00 

223,110  13  ■ 

Carried  forward $6,043,424  08 
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Brought  forward $5,043,424  03 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
For  aopport  and  instrnction  of  pnpils. . .     $40,557  30 

New  York  iState  Institution  for  the  Blind 

at  Batavia. 
Sapport  and  inBtrnction  of 

papila $30,000  00 

Bqiaire  and  fnrnitare 3,000  00 

32,000  00 


Institutions  for  tie  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Inetitntion   at  New  York,   for  support 

and  inslniction  of  papils $59,461  89 

IniproTed     iDStnictioD    of    deaf-mates, 

snpport 14,465  24 

LeCoutenlx  Institution,  support 1^,615  87 

Central  New  Yorlc  Institution,  Bupport..  22,20?  05 

St,  Joseph's  luBtitute,  support 12,444  82 

VeBtcrn  New  York  Institution,  support,  15,073  96 

Thomas  Asylum. 
For  support  of  orphan  and  indigent  In- 
dian children $8,486  37 

Bepairs  and  hospital 1,725  00 

JVew  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home. 

For  support $70,000  00 

Conatrnction.of  additional  hospital 5,000  00 

Fann  stock  and  implements,  repairs,eto.  5,000  00 


State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Support $45,000  00 

Support  of  custodial  branch 10,000  00 

55,000  00 

Seamen's  Retreat  Hospital. 
For  support 4,061  56 

State  Reformatory  at  JSlmira. 

To  pay  iudebtednesB $50,000  00' 

For  support 6,000  00 


Carried  forward '. $5,458,573  09 
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Brought. forward $5,458,573  09 

Society  for  Re/orviation  of  Juvenile  DelittquBtiti. 

For  support '.    $69,999  97 

AdditioDs  to  and  alteration  of  buildings.         6,360  00 

76,369  97 

House  of  Refuge. 

^QT  support $64,166  66 

Erection  of  additional  building 17,600  00 

81,766*66 

Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  Auburn. 

Support ..     $37,016  29 

Eepairs. 2,375  00 

29,391  39 

State  Prisons  —  Auburn. 

Support $119,219  83 

Water  for  prison  and  aey- 

!um  for  insane  convicts. .  2,500  00 

Rebuilding    and    rftpairing 

battlements 500  00 

Special  repairs 3,265  00 

125,474  83 

Clinton. 

Support $98,033  51 

Enlargement 49,399  06  , 

• 147,421  6? 

Sing  Sing. 

$189,1 

1,. 

Repairs. 5,111  t 

190,447  71 

Salary  and  expenses  of  superint«Ddent..         9,529  4? 

Clerk  hire 1,000  00 

Agent  for  discharged  con- 
victs, salary. $3,125  00 

Expenses ' 5,000  00 

8,125  00 

For  additional   religious   instruction  to 

convicts 1 ,000  00 

Transportation  of  convicts 12,486  34 

.        501,484  92 

Carried  forward $6,147,575  93 


Support $189,835  85 

"  ■  1,500  00 
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Brought  forwaTd «6, 147, 676  93 

Peniieniiaries. 
For  support  of  convicts  and  for  money  and  clothing 
famisbea  aiscbargedcoiiTicta  at  penitentiaries  : 

In  Albany  county »2,567  73 

In  Erie  county. 2,854  07 

In  Kings  oonntj 9,983  18 

In  Monroe  connty 1,683  29 

In  New  York  connty 10,301  06 

In  Onondaga  connty'. 3,610  67 

30,000  00 

Miscellaneous  and  Temporary  Expensea. 

a,  J.  Power,  repairing  monument  com- 
meroorating  capture  of  Major  Andre . .       $1,000  00 

For  Saratoga  Monument  Association...         6,373  81 

For  Bcwer  on  lauds,  in  Syracuse,  owned 
by  the  State  in  1877 2,478  76 

Bemoring  cauaee  of  malaria  from  Che- 
mung canal 2,240  01 

Increasing  water  supply  of  middle  divis- 
ion of  Erie  canal 1,000  00 

Contractors'  deposits  return 300  00 

Memorial  of  battle  of  Gowpens '   2S0  00 

KA.  Hodgson, for  deaf-mutes  journal..  7?p  00 

Books  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire 
in  town  of  Bangor.....  $48  30 

Books  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  town 
of  Bombay 48  50 

Books  to  xeplace-  those  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  town 
of  Clare 50  00 

Books  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by   fire  in  town 

of  Wolcott 41  00 

188  00 

14,606  68 

Moneys  advanced  and  refunded,  which   had   been 
previously  paid,  or  were  to  be  paid,  into  the  treasury: 

Batik  Department. 

Saperintendeut,  for  galarv 15,416  68 

Deputy  Superintendent. .'. '. 3,684  74 

Clerk  hire. ^ 6, 093  84 

Expenses  of  bank  examinations,  print- 
ing, etc 4,098  81 

■ la, 294  07 

Carried  forward $6,211,475  68 

6 
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Brought  forward. »6, 211, 475  58 

Insurance  Department. 

Superintendent,  for  salarj $7,583  34 

Deputy   Superinteudent. 4,R7B  00 

■  Oonnsel 3,999  96 

Clerk    hire 47,046  85 

Ni^ht  watchman 130  00 

OQice    expenees,    examining    insurance 

compauiea,  printing,  postttge,  etc 58,467  96 

122,093  11 

Qat-UgTU  Cmnpanies. 
Salarj  and  expenses  of  iuBpeotor  of  gas  meters 3,12ft  00 

Railroad  Companies. 
Salary  of  Deputy   State  Engineer  and 

Surveyor $3,791  68 

Clerk  hire ' 3,981  68 

Printing  report  of  1879 10,175  00 

Blanks,  postage,  transportation,  etc 194  26 

18,142  61 

County  Treasurers.  ' 

For     taxes   on     non-resident     lands,     returned    to 
the   Comptroller's    office,  and    county    treasurers' 

fees ♦27,«34  32 

Expenses  of  tax  sale 948  52 

Befunded  : 

Redemption  of  lands  Bold  ior  taxes. 3,690  17 

ErroneouB  payment  of  taxes 4,440  55 

Taxes  for  roads 3,008  02 

39,731  68 

United  States  D^osit  Fund. 
For  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  thjs  fund,  September 
30,  1880 76,957  77 

Total  payments  on  account  of  the  general  fund. .   $6,471,515  t>5 
On  account  of  the  common  school  fund: 

Capital $53,000  00 

Revenue 276,367  44 

' 329,367  44 

On  account  of  the  literature  fund : 

Revenue. 42,915  19 

On  aoconnt  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund : 
Revenue. 166,705  50 

Carried  forward $7,010,503  78 
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Broagbt  forward ' »7, 010, 503  78 

On  accoTint  of  college  land  scrip  fnnd : 

Bevenne 83,600  00 

On  accoDnt  of  Elmira  college  fund  : 

ReTenuo. 3,380  00 

On  account  of  military  record  fund  : 

fierenne 2,090  27 

♦7,039,674  06 


(in.) 

EsTiuATBD  Revenue 

Applicaila  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Qovtrmtnent  and  other  purposes, 

for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1,  1881. 

Gighty-ODeone-bundredthB(i^(;ig)  of  a  mill  tax,  for  sup- 
port of  government t3, 171,818  66 

Biuancea  dne  from  countj  treaaurere,  September  30, 

1881,  on  tax  of  1880  247,025  47 

Taieson  corporations 1,000,000  00 

Auction  duty -     30,000  00 

Salt  dntj 75,000  00 

State  prison  earniDgs 375,000  00 

Arrears  and  interest  of  non-reaident  taxes 100,000  00 

Fees  of  public  offices 10,000  00 

Peddlers*  licenses 300  00 

laterest  on  treasury  deposits 20,000  00 

Sale  of  lands 5,000  00 

From  banks,  for  expenses  of  Bank  Department 18,000  00 

From  insurance  companies,  for  expenses  of  Insurance 

Department. 100,000  00 

Prom  railroad  companies,  for  salary  of  Deputy  State 
Bni^neer  and  Surveyor,  clerk   hire   anil   printing 

reports 18,000  00 

From  gas-light  companiea,  For  salary  of  inspector  of 

gaa-metera 2,500  00 

Aeylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  paid  by  counties 10,000  00 

Fees  of  notaries 300  00 

■Special  tax  to  pay  additional  compensation  of  justices 
Snpreme  Court,  Second  District,  stenographer  in  said 

district,  and  salary  of  shore  inspector 12,250  00 

Miaoellaneoua 2,500  00 

♦4,197,694  13 
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Estimated  Payments 
Ibr  ordinary  expenses  of  Oovernment  and  other  purposes,  for  Hie  fiscal 

year  commendng  October  1,  1881. 
Salaries  ot  the  oflBcers  of  government,  and  of  the  clerks 

in  the  public  offices tl92,522  25 

Salaries  of   the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 

exf^naee 63,500  00 

Salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ex- 
penses           246,800  00 

For  additional  lav  libraries 6,291  46 

Expenses  of  the  General  Term,  Supreme  Court......  4,960  91 

Compensation  of  members  and  officers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture          386,367  80 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Legislature 33j346  82 

Expenses  of  the  public  offices 13,646  39 

Expenses  of  the  Executive  Department 3,095  55 

Appi'ehensiou  of  criminals 1,500  00 

Apprehension  of  fugitives  from  justice 1,500  00  ■ 

Compensation   of  the   criers  and  attendants  of   tbe 

Court  of  Appeals 6,139  00 

Advances  to  county  treasurers  for  taxes  on  non-resi- 
dent landsreturned  to  the  Comptroller's  office....  60,000  00 

Insurance  Department,  salaries  and  expenses 99,057  65 

Bank  Department,  salaries  and  expenses 22,041  15 

Inspector  of  gas-meters,  for  salary 2,60(i  00 

Office  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  railroad  de- 
partment     16,503  54 

Agent  to  examine  auctioneer's  accounts *. .  1,319  46 

BepaymenC  of  money  to  purchasers  for  redemption  of 

land^sold  for  taxes 30,000  00 

Bepaymentof  money  erroneously  paid  for  taxes 5,000  00 

Repayment  of  money  in  cases  of  failure  of  title  to  lands 

sol'd  by  the  State  600  00 

Repayment  of  money  paid  into  the  ti-easury  through 

mistake 803  50 

Quarantine  commissioners, for  salaries  and  expenses. .  30,850  00 

Expenses  of  public  lands  and  compensation  and  mile- 
age of  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  as  Commie- 

sioner  of  the  Land  Office 1,399  14 

Postage  of  official  letters 7,648  00 

Stationery  for  the  public  offices 6,964  03 

Transportation  of  the  journals  and  documeuts  of  the 
Legislature,  packages  for  the  public  offices,  and  ex- 
pense of  boxes 5,470  16 

Expenses  of  the  Begents  of  the  TTniversity,  and  salaries 

of  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  etc 10,167  23 

Expenses  of  the  Capitol 8,734  47 

Expenses  of  the  State  HaU 10,171  38 

Oarriod  forward »1,278,899  ?9 
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7,955  83 
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Brought  forward $1 , 

Expenses  of  the  State  Library 

Repairs,  etc,  of  the  Execntive  Mansion 

Eipenses  of  the  Hall  for  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Eistorv 

Natural  Hiatory  of  the  State,  for  drawings,  etc 

JamcB  Hall,  as  State  Qeologist,  for  compensation  for 
aathorship,  etc, 

New  Capitol 

New  CJapitol,  maintenance 

Expensee  of  the  State  prisons 

Bepaymeot  of  the  ^tate  prison  contractors'  deposits. . 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Saperintendent  of  State  Prisons,  for  salary,  expenses 
and  clerk  hire 

BxpeoseBof  Asylum  for  Insane  Cjriminals 

Maintenance  of  convicts  contined  in  peuitentiaries. . . 

Expenses  of  the  National  Guard,  et« 

Expenses  of  tbe  Onondaga  salt  springs. 

Agricultural  societies , 

Indian  affairs 

Pilot  commissioners 

Compensation  of  the  keeper  of  Washington's  head- 
quarters, repairs  to  property,  etc 

Reports  of  tbe  Court  of  Appeali  and  Supreme  Court, 
for  exchange  with  other  Statue 

Printing  for  the  State 

Fuel  for  the  Capitol,  State  Hall  and  State  Library. . , 

CoBtB  of  suits,  expenses  of  Attorney-General,  etc 

New  York  State  Musoum  of  Natural  History 


Charitable  Institutions,  etc. 

Hudson  Biver  State  Hospital  for  tbe  In- 
sane     ...     t 

Wiilard  Asylum  for  the  Insane 

Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  tbe  Insane.. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Utioa. 

Binghamton   Asylum  for    Chronic    In- 
sane  

New  York   Institution  for  the   Blind . . 

Sew  York   State     Institution    for    tbe 
Blind,  Batavia 

Institution    for    the.  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  New  York 

Centra!      New     York     Institution    for ' 
Deaf-Mutes,   Rome 


Carried  forward $407,866  98  $3,140,513  00 
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Broaght  forward W07,865  98  »3, 140,513  00 

Le  Contealz  St.  Mary's  InstitntioD   for 
the     ImproTed   Instraction  of   Deaf- 

Mutea  at  Buffalo 30,81%  50 

Western     New  York     Inetitntioii     for 

Deaf-Mntes,  Rochester. 80,803  71 

St.   Joseph's  Institution    for  Improved 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Sfntes  at  Fordham,       16,875  00 
House   of    Refuge,  Woatern   New  York,     133,233  34 

State  Kefomiatory,  Elmira 44,000  00 

Society   for    the  Reformation  of   Jnve- 

nile  Delinquents 78,333  37 

House  of  Eefuge  for  Women 100,000  00 

State  Asylnm  for  Idiote 65,000  00 

Thomas   Asylum  for   Orphan  and   Des- 
titute Indian  Children 13,350  00 

Homceopathic  Asylum   for    the  laslne,       13,041  74 
State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home;  Bath.,     90,000  00 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  sal- 
ary of    secretary,  office  and   traveling 

expenses 11,116  3S 

State   Commissioner    in   Lunacy,  salary 

and  expenses 6,356  6? 

1,019,788  70 

Improvement  of  Cayuga  inlet 6,979  68 

Oommiesioners  of  fisheries 11,717  14 

Interest  on   money  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the 

specific  funds 50,000  00 

State  paupers,  etc 47,710  94 

Normal  scliool  at  Albany 1,463  85 

Normal  school  at  Brockport fi,551  03 

Normal  school,  Fredonia 3,634  07 

For    supplying   Deaf-Mutes'  Journal    to     deaf    and 

dumb  persons  of  the  State 975  00 

For  services  and  expenses  in  prosecuting  war  claims 

against  the  Unit«d  States 6,05it  54 

Hudson  River  improvement 24,634  02 

Commissioners  of  emigration : 92,490  32 

Board  of  Audit,  stenographer,  etc 1,24b  82 

Road  commissioners,  for  non-resident  taxes   returned 

to  Comptroller's  office 3,000  00 

Shore  inspector,  for  salary 3,000  00 

Stenographers  of   Supreme  Conrt  in   Second  Judi- 
cial District 4,687  50 

For  the  Adirondack  survey 10,000  00 

For  payment  of  Indian  annuities.   7,361  00 

For  maiotenance  of  State  agency  for  discharged  con- 
victs  r 7.500  00 

Carried  forward •4,446,808  61 
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49,«9  61 
15,367  00 

600  00 
3,636  19 
30,028  66 
38,102  19 

2,654  95 
929  35 
6,156  48 
6,000  00 
3,948  44 
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ftT>nght  forward »4, 446 , 202  61 

Boaodary  lin«.  New  York,  PennsjlTatiia    and    New 
Jersey. 

Oontagioaa  diseases  among  cattle,  prevention  of 

State  survey 

Mrs.  J,   G.  Waaaon,  interest  on  New  Capitol  certifi- 
cate for  lauda  purchased 

For  aiding  the  erection  of  monament  at  Schnylerville, 

State  Board  of  Health .... 

For  establishing  agricultural  experiment   station.... 

For  servinK    notices    on  occupants  of  public  lands, 
aacertaininfT  value  of  suoh  landB,  etc 

Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 

Game  and  Gsb  protectors,  compensation  and  expenses. 

For  the  improvement  of  Salmon  river,  etc 

For  the  Seamen's  Retreat  Hospital 

Mrs.  G.  O.  Abbott,  for  amoaut  due  and  allowance  to 
her    hnaband,  late  clerk  of   committee  on  cities,     .. 
of  the  Senate 402  00 

For  increasing   the  water  supply  of  the  [middle  divis- 
ion of  the  Erie  canal,  etc 2,500  00 

For  the  construction  of  reservoirs  on   the   Independ- 
ence and  Beaver  rivers,  Lewis  county,  etc 6,000  00 

For  bntlding  a  bridge  at  Hume,  Allegany  county 7,000  00 

For  the   erection   of  a  military  storehouse  in  the  city 
of  Binghamton :   . .  15,000  00 

For  the  expenses  of    the  commission  appointed   by 
chapter  610,  Laws  of  1881 5,000  00 

For  expenses  of  the  tax  sale 2,075  40 

For  compensation   and  expenses  of  the  commission- 
ers oo  taxation    : .  1 ,  830  25 

For  the    expenses    of   the  commistiion  appointed  to 
compile  and  revise  the  banking  laws,  etc 3,463  00 

C.  A.  Hull,  award  by  Board  of  Audit 53  24 

For  support  of  Indian  schools,  balance 268  48 

'For  the  removal  of  intruders  from  Indian  lands 150  00 

For  the  preparation   and  publication  of  a  catalogue 
of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Sute  Library 2,475  00 

For  the  remove  of   causes  of  malaria,  chapter,  598, 

Lawaof  1881 3,759  99 

For  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  General   Herki- 
mer and  his  associates 3 ,  000  00 

For  the  removal  of  a  public  nuisance   in   the  town  of 

Munroe,  Orleans  county 1,000  00 

Misoellaneons 286  34 


(4,659,499  08 

Estimated  revenue «4,197,694  13 

Add  apparent   surplus,  September  30, 

1881 1,764,664  79 

6,962,358  92 


Estimated  surplus,  September  30, 1882 11,302,869  84 
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Cleeks  in  the  Pdbl:o  Oppiobs. 
•>lalement  shourhig  the  ainount  paid  for  clerk  hire  in  the  public  offices 
{except  Canal,  Bank  and  Insurance  Departments)  during  the  year 
ending  Svptetnber  30,  1881. 

Qovernor'a  Office. 
Present  clerks : 

AmouDt  paid ,  Pnwent  wluy. 

E.  MigRael W,  166  68  12,000  00 

ff.  C.  Humphrey 1,625  00  1,500  00 

T.Newoonib 1,626  00  1,500  00 

S.  A.  Law 1,679  50  1,500  00 

S.  A.  Smith,  military  messenger 1,300  00  1,200  00 

T.  H.  Brown,  messenger .  1,300  00  1,200  00 

Extra  clerical  services 985  00 


tl0,681  18 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Present  clerks : 

L.  Chamberlain $2,708  34  2,500  00 

T.  RFerria 1,950  00  1,800  00 

A.  D.  W.  Sticklana 1,950  00  1,800  00 

W.  G.Carr 1,950  00  1,800  00 

D.J.  Bianvelt 1,625  00  1,500  0« 

W.  H.  Stevene 1,625  00  1,500  00 

W.  E.  Kisaelburgh 1,625  00  1,500  00 

D.  Caswell 1,626  00  1,500  00 

H.A.  Cozzena 1,635  00  1,500  00 

R.A.Wood ...             759  14  1,500  00 

W,C.  Saiton 1,238  34  1,100  00 

B.  Femow 1,083  34  1,000  00 

G.  H.  Overocker,  messenger '.         1,08S  34  1,000  00 

Late  clerk : 
F.  J.  p.  Chitty. 260  00 

»21,09S  50 

NoTE.-TbaHlarlMdiie  for  the  miiDth  of  Saptember  have,  heretotors,  been  paJd  oti  cKe 
utofOutober.  That  rule  waa  deparMd  Irom  tbia  rear,  and  the  «alar1e8  wera  paid  Sep- 
wmbtra).  witblii  the  Baoal  ys*r  durlns  which  th«  MirlMa  Were  nndered,  heaca  tfaeap- 
fnat  OTarpiTnieDts. 

7 
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Preeent  clerks : 


Oomptrolitr'a  Office. 


Amount  pkld. 


S.  W.  Park 

G.  Seeley 2,383  34 

W.  E.  Merriman a,lfJ6  68 

L.  Q.  Benedict 2,125  00 

T.  H.  Schayler 1 ,6^6  00 

W.  H.  Sanger 1 ,500  00 

M.  B.  Williams -  1,462  50 

G.  W.  Bliss,  Jr. 1,463  50 

W.H.  VftnAllea 1,462  50 

A.  Oartwright 1,350  00 

P.N.Chase 1,537  50 

A.  T.  Martya 1,250  00 

G.  W.  Cocks. 316  72 

J.  T.Parker 1,300  00 

J.  B.  Davis 670  00 

T.  Farliti 566  66 

H.  Prentiss 500  00 

0.  T.P^aae 116  66 

F.  B.  Holdridge 833  34 

Messenger 436  67 

I^te  clerks : 

T.H.  Davis 1,237  50 

E.L.Pond 250  00 

W.H.  Doty 699  27 

Extra  olerieal  service 563  34 


«28,404  08 


TreoMirer's  Office. 

Present  clerks  : 

R.  a.  Milkfl »3,250  00 

L.  B.Hoyt 1,755  65 

W.  H .  Hickey 339  45 

A.K.  Prnyo 1,136  67 

Messenger 400  00 

Late  clerk : 

T.  Moeher 1,627  78 


«8,506  35 


Prsunt  uIiTT  - 
t2,400  00 
2,200  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,350  00 
1,350  00 
1,350  00 
1,350  00 
1,350  00 
1,350  00 
1,350  00 
1,200  OO 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
800  00 
400  00 


3,000  GO 
2,000  00 
1,300  00 
1,200  00 
400  00 


Office  of  Attorney- General. 

J.  C.  Winslow 12,166  68  2,000  00 

W.  B.  Yeager a, 166  68  2,000  00 
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ff.  E.  Dayie,  stenographer »2,166  68  »8,000  00 

J.  Uanlej,  Jr.,  meaflenger 416  68  600  00 


Department  of  Public  Instniction. 
Present  clerks : 

LZ.  Remington $1,833  34  3,200  00 

0.  B.  Weaver 1,950  00  1,800  00 

J.  W.  Veeder 1,755  00  1,620  00 

Q.  H.  Beattye 1,855.00  1,620  00 

A.S.BnilIey 1,755  00  1,620  00 

W.  Eernan,  messenger 390  00  360  00 

(9,538  34: 


O^ee  of  Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals. 

Present  clerks : 

R.  M.  Barber »1,625  00            1,500  00 

G.  Parks 1,625  00            1,500  00 

G.  E.  Baker 750  00            1,500  00 

Messenger 433  34                400  00 

late  clerk: 

F.  J.  Eogera 876  00 

15,308  34 


Office  of  Slate  Ungint 
Present  (flerks : 

L.W.  Midlam 

H.S.  Miller 

•er  and  Surveyor. 

...        12,166  68 
1,626  00 

3,000  m 
1,500  00 

«3,791  68 
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(VI.) 
ESTrMATBD  Appbofbiatioks 

Required  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 

Sirsuance  of  article  7,  section  8,  of  (he  Oonstitulion,  and  existing 
v}3,for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  ls(  of  October,  1883. 

(In  all  oaatw  where  the  Bevlssd  Stituteiare  raferred  to,  He  Bfth  edition.) 

Patable  fbom  the  Qexeral  Fdnd. 

Executive  Department,  etc. : 

Governor,  for  salary,  .article  4,  of  section  4,  of  Ooti8ti> 
tution tIO,000  00 

Lietitenant'OoTemor,  for  salary,  article  4,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution 5,000  00 

Private  secretary  to  the  GoTemor,  for  salary,  chapter 
643,  Laws  of  1873 3,500  00 

Compensation  of  clerks,  stenographer  and  messenger 
in  the  Executive  Department,  including  the  milibary 
secretary  and  messenger,  for  full  compensation,  chap- 
ter m.  Laws  of  1876 13,500  00 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the  government.  Revised 

Statutes,  volume  1,  page  609 3,000  00 

For  apprehension  of  criminals.  Revised  Statutes,  vol- 
ume 1,  pflgQ509 500  OO 

For  apprehension  of  fugitives  from  jnstjce.  Revised 
Statutes,  volume  1,  paee  609 500  00 

For  repairs  and  inciaent^  expenses  of  the  Govemor'a 
house 2,000  00 

Court  of  Appeals,  viz. : 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  salaries  and  ex- 

enses,.  chapter  203,  Laws  of  1870,  and  chapter  718, 
,ws  of  1871 63,500  00 

State  Reporter,  for  salair,  chapter  541,  Laws  of  1872. .  5,000  00 

State  Reporter,  for  clerk  hire,  chapter  192,  Laws  of 
1876  2,000  00 

Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  salary,  chapter  718, 
Laws  of  1871 5,000  00 

Deputy  Clerk  of   the  Court  of   Appeals,  for  salary, 

chapter  541,  Laws  of  1872 3,000  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, for  salaries,  chapter  641,  Laws  of  1872 4,600  00 

For  messenger  to  Clerk  of  Conrt  of  Appeals,  for  salary, 

chapter  192,  Laws  of  18^6 400  00 

Carried  forward ; $120,400  00 
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Bronght  fonrard. *120,400  00 

For  famitnre,  books,  bindiog,  blanks,  printing  calen- 
dar and  other  necessary  expenses  of  tno  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  chapter  645,  Laws  of 

1869 2.600  00 

For  compensation  of  criers  ami  attendants  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  chapter  95,  Laws  of  1864,  and 
chapter  338,  Laws  of  1871 6,000  00 

Supreme  Court,  viz,  : 

JasticeB  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  salaries,  chapter 
408.  Iawb  of  1870,  and  chapter  541,  Uwa  of  1872.         338,800  00 

For  the  JQsticea  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  second 
judicial  district,  not  residing  in  theconnty  of  Kings, 
for  additional  compensation,  pursuant  to  chapter 
765  of  the  Laws  of.  1868,  $5,000 ;  and  for  the  ste- 
nographers appointed  under  said  act,  13,750.  Said 
amounts  to  be  paid  only  from  moneys  which  shall 
have  been  or  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  taxes 
levied  for  the  purposes  of  said  act  and  in  pursuance 
thereof .'. . .  8,750  00 

Expenses  of  general  terms  Supreme  Court,  chapter 
408.  Lawsof  1870 3,000  00 

For  the  several  Judicial  District  Libraries,  chapter 
400,  lAWBof  1880 6,000  00 

Atiomey-OeiieraTg  Ojjfce,  irfz.  .■ 
Attomey-General,  for  salary,  chapter  145,    Laws  of 

1S75 ...., 5,000  00 

For  deputies  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General,  for 

salaries,  chapter  40,  Laws  of  1878 8.000  00 

Clerks,  stenographer  and  messenger  in  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  for  salaries,  chapter  40,  Laws  of 

1878,  and  chapter  141,  Laws  of  1880 6,500  00 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, chapter  645,  Laws  of  1869 750  00 

For  costs  of  suits,  fees  of  sheriffs,  compensation  of 
witnesses,  and  for  expenses  and  disbursements  by  the 
Attorney-General,    Revised     Statutes,    volume    3, 

page 930 2,000  00 

For  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Revised  Statutes,  volnme  1,  page  487 500  00 

Secretary  of  Slate's  Office,  viis.  : 
Secretary  of  State,  for  salary,  chapter  1.15,  Laws  of 

1875 5,000  00 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and  Clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Office,  for  salary,  and  for  index- 
ing the  Session  Laws  and  making '  marginal  notes 
thereof, chapter  541,  Lawsof  1872 3,500  00 

Carried  forward *416 .  700  00 
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Brought  forward »416,700  00 

Clerka  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  for  salaries,  18,000  00 

Measenger  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  for  salary,  1,000  00 
For  famitnre,  books,  binding,  blanks,    printing  and 
other  necefisary  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 

office. 2,000  00 

Comptroller's  Office,  viz. : 

Comptroller,  for  salary,  chapter  145,  Laws  of  1875 6,000  00 

Deputy    Comptroller,  for  salary,  chapter  316,  Laws  of 

1680 4,000  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  for  salaries. ..  84,000  00 

Messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  for  salary,  400  00 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller, chapter  280,  Laws  of  1864 2,000  00 

Treasurer's  Office,  viz.: 

Treasurer,  for  salary,  chapter  J45,  Laws  of  1875 5,000  00 

Deputy  Treasurer,  for  salary,  chapter  541,  Laws  of 
1872 3,500  00 

Clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  for  salaries,  chap- 
ter 541,  Laws  of  1872 7,500  DO 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  aod 
other  necessary  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  Treaaa- 
rer,  chapter  645,  Laws'  of  1869 800  00 

JJepartmetit  of  Public  Instruction,  viz.  : 

Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  salary,  chap- 
ter 641,  Laws  of  1873 5,000  00 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  sal- 
ary, chapter  128,  Laws  of  1877 3,500  00 

Clerks  jn  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instniction,  for  salaries,  chapter  373,  Laws  of  1875,  8,860  00 

For  furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  piinting  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Insti-nction,  chapter  541,  I^wa 
of  1872 2,000  00 

For  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  travel- 
ing e\pi.'uses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  visits 
tion  of  common  schools,  normal  schools,  teachers' 
institutes,  Indian  schools  and  other  institutions  un- 
der the  supervision  of  that  department 500  00 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor's  Office,  viz.: 
For  salary  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  chap- 
ter 141,  Laws  of  1880 5,000  00 

Deputy  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  salary,  chap-  I 
tor  308,  Laws  of  1874,  «3,600 ;  for  clerk  hire,  to  as- 
Carried' forward  *515 , 760  00        ] 
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Brooght  forward $616,760  00 

slat  in  ihe  preparatioa  of  railroud  reports,  13,500  ; 
and  for  expenses  of  printing  and  binding  said  re- 
port, $5,000  (to  be  refunded  by  the  seTeruT  railroad 
companies) 11 ,000  00 

Clerkd  in  the  oHico  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 

for  salaries,  chapter  5il,  Laws  of  1872 ; 3,500  00 

For  fnrnitnre,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  tlie  Slate 
Engic>;er  and  Surveyor,  chapter  280,  Laws  of  1864.  750  00 

■  Board  of  Audit,  viz. . 
For  the  Board  of  Audit,  for  compensation  of  a  stenog- 
rapher, t500 ;  and  for  incidental  expenses,  $S50. . . .  750  00 

BanMtig  Depnrtmcnt,  viz.  : 
Saperintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  for  salary, 
$5,000,  Revised  Statutes,  Toinme  2,  page  690 ;  clert 
hire,  farniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Snper- 
intendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  $12,000  (to 
be  refunded  to  the  treasnry),  chapter  104,  Litws  of 
1851 ; 17.000  00 

Insurance  Department,  viz.  : 
Saperintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department,  for  sal- 
ary, $7,000,  chapter  326,  Uws  of  IHGL,  and  732, 
Laws  of  1868;  for  Deputy  Superintendent,  for  sal- 
ary, $4,500,  chapter  185,  Laws  of  1881  ;  clerk  hire, 
furniture,  books,  binding,  blanks,  printing  and  other 
Qeceesary  expenses  of  3ie  Insurance  Department, 
$58,500  (to  be  refunded  to  the  treasury),  chapt«r  36ti, 
Laws  of  1869 70,000  00 

Slate  Assessors,  viz. : 
For  compensation  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  Stat« 

Assessors,  chapter  351,  Laws  of  1871 9^000  00 

Auctioneers'  Accounts,  viz.  : 
For  compensation  of  the  agent  to  examino  the  ac- 
connts  of  auctioneers,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  2, 
page  467,  and  chapter  547,  Laws  of  1860 1,200  00 

Weights  aiul  Measures,  viz. : 
Superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  for  salary...  500  00 

Commissioners  of  Quarantine,  viz. : 
For  salary  to  each  of  them,  $2,500 7,500  00 


Carried  forward $636,960  00 
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Brought  forward $636,960  00 

Land  Office,  viz.  : 
For  asBeBament  and  other  expenses  of  public  lands, 
and    for    the    compensation    and  mil^e   of   the 
Speaker  of  the  Asseajbly,  for  attendance  ae  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office 1,000  00 

Public  Offices,  viz.  : 
For  postage  on  of&cial  letters,  doonmenta,  etc,  of  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treas- 
nrer.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Attor- 
ney-General, State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Adjutant- 
General,  Inspector- General  and  Clerk  of  the  Court 

of  Appeals. 5,000  00 

For  stationery  for  the  public  offices,  Bevised  Statutes, 
volume  1,  page  480 4,000  00 

State  HaU,  viz.  : 
For  repairs,  cleaning,  labor,  gaa,  and  other  necessary 

expenses  of  the  State  Hall 8,000  00 

Snperintendent  of  the   State  Hall,  for  salary,  chapter 

643,  Laws  of  1873 1,200  00 

Regents  of  University,  viz.  : 

Secretary  of  the  Regents,  for  salary,  chapter  541,  Laws 
of  1872 2,500  00 

Assistant  Secretary,  for  salary,  chapter  541,  Laws  of 

1872 2,000  00 

For  compensation  of  botanist,  chapter  541,  Laws  of 

1872 1,500  00 

Pot  expense  of  postage,  printing,  stationery  and  com- 
pensation of  messenger 4,000  00 

State  Library,  vix.  : 

For  pnrohase  of  books 4,000  00 

For  binding,  lettering  and  marking  books 1,500  00 

For  repairs,  cleaning,  gas,  transportation  of  books,  and 

other  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Library 2,000  00 

For  the  salaries  of  the  librarians  and  assistants  and 
janitor  of  the  State  Library,  chapter  514,  Laws  of 
1873 7, 800  00 

Carried  forward 1681,460  00 
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Bronght  forward t681,4C0  00 

Ball  for  the  State  Cabhiet  of  Natural  History  and  the 

Agricultural  Museum,  viz.  : 
For  th«  St&t«  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  chapter  557, 
Lawaof  1870..  " 


For  repairs,  oleaoing,  labor,  gas,  fael  and  other  neoeB- 
s&Tj  ezpenaeB,  inclnding  the  keeper's  compensation 
of  the  Hall  for  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 


For  fnel  for  the  Capitol,  the  State  Hall  and  the  State 
Library 

Agriculture,  viz.  : 

For  donations  to  the  societies  in  the  seferal  counties 
of  this  State,  and  the  State  Society,  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agricnltnre 

Legislature,  viz. : 

For  compensation  and  inileage  of  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Legislatore 

For  advancee  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  Aesem- 
bly,  for  contingent  expenses; , . . , 

For  postage,  expenses  of  committees,  compenBation  of 
iritnesses,  Legislative  Manual,  Crosswell's  Manual, 
Clerk's  Uaoual,  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 
Uie  Legislatore 

State  Printing,  viz. : 

For  the  legislative  printing  for  the  State,  including 

binding,  mapping,  engrayiog,    piiblication   of   the 

official  canvass  and  other  official  notices,  chapter  24, 

t^WB  of  1816,  and  chapter  254,  Laws  of  1847 

State  Prisons,  etc.,  viz.  : 
For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  several  State 
prisons  and  for  material  and  expenses  of  manufactur- 
ing, chapter  340,  Laws  of  1854,  chapter  43,  Laws 
of    1865,  and    chapter    458,   X^ws    of   1866,   and 

for  ordinary  repairs  of  the  prisons 

For  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  for  salary 
♦6,000  J  for  necessaiT  traveling  expenses,  |1,000 
and  for  necessary  clerk  hire  and  messenger,  $1,400 
and  for  pay  of  janitor,  fuel,  postage,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  t500;  chapter  ^4,  Laws 

of  1877 

For  compensation  of  sheriffs,  for  the  transportation  of 
convicts  to  the  prisons,  asylum  for  insane  convicts, 
bouses  of  refuge  and  penitentiaries,  chapter  133, 
Laws  of  1849,  and  chapter  158,  Laws  of  1856 ;  and 
chapter  666,  Laws  of  1871 


Carried  forward. .....: 91,660,860  00 
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Bronght  forward »1, 660, 360  00 

For  the  maintenaiiGe  of  convicta  senteaced  topeniten- 
tiariea,  in  pursnanoe  of  chapter  158,  Laws  of  1866, 
chapter  584,  Laws  of  1865,  chapter  667,  laws  of 
1S66,    chapter  574,   Laws  of  1869,  chapter   247, 

Lawa  of  1874,  and  chapter  571,  Laws  of  1875 15,000  00 

For  refandiaff  to  priaoD  contractorB  depositB,  in  par- 
Buance  of  caapter  465,  Laws  of  1863 600  00 

Discharged  Convicts. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  State  ogencj  for  discharged 
convicts,  pursuant   to   chapter  434,  Laws  of  1877, 
t5,000;  and  for  the  State  Agent  for  8aUr7,«S,500. .  7,500  00 

Asylum/or  Insane  CrivnnaU,  viz.: 
For  support  and  maintenance,  including  ordinary  re- 
pairs of  the  Asylum   for  Insane  Criminals,  chapter 
130,    Laws  of  1858 30,000  00 

State  Lunatic  Asylum,  viz.: 
For  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Asylum  for  Lu- 
natics, chapter  135,  Lawa  of  1812,  chapter  695,  laws 
of  1867,  and  chapter  687,  Lawa  of  1873 15,000  00 

Indian  Affairs,  viz.: 
For  payment  of  the  annuities  to  the  several  Indian 
trite  8,    Tiz.: 

Onondagas. t2,430  00 

Cayugas. 8,300  00 

Senecaa 500  00 

St  Regis a, 131  67 

7,361  67 

For  relief  of  the  Onondaga  Indians,  chapter  206,  Laws 
of  1858 300  00 

For  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the  Onondaga  In- 
dians, chapter  228,  Laws  of  1843,  chapter  376,  Laws 
of  1851,  and  chapter  281,  Laws  of  1870 ,. .  200  00 

For  GompenBation  of  the  agent  of  the  Onondaga  In- 
dians, chapter  178,  Lawsof.  1847,  and  chapter  635^ 
Laws  of  1869 65  00 

For  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the  Onondagft  In- 
diana on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservation, 
chapter  233,  Laws  of  1857,  and  chapter  73,  laws  of 
1868 150  00 

For  compensation  of  the  attorney  of  the  St.  Regis  In- 
.  diana,  chapter  325,  Lawa  of  1861 160  00 

For  compensation  of  the  attorney  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians, chapter  150,  Lawsof  1845 160  00 

Carried  forward »1, 736,736  67 
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Brought  forward $1,736,736  67 

For  compenaatioD  of  the  attorney  for  the  Tonawauda 
band  of  Seneca  Indiana,  chapter  839,  Iawb  of  1867, 
and  chapter  643,  Laws  of  1873 150  00 

Otumdaga  Soli  Springs,  viz.  : 

For  salary  of  the  Saperinteadent,  compensatioQ  of 
clerks  and  other  persons  emploved,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Onondiwa  Salt  Springs,  chapter 
M6,  section  36,  Laws  of  1859 60,000  00 

Xititia  of  lh«  State,  vtz.  : 
For  expenses  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
Kew  York,  in  porsnauce  of  chapter  447,  Laws  of 
1862 i...        800,000  00 

Roads,  etc. 
For  paymeuta  to  commissionerB  of  moneys  received 
into  the  treasury  for  taxes  on  lands  of  non-residents, 
appropriated  to  the  construction  of  roads 3,000'  00 

County  Treasurers,  viz. : 
For  advanoes  to  coanty  treasurers  on' account  of  taxes 
on  propOTtT  of  non-residents,  which   may  be  re- 
torned  to  the  Oomptroller'a  ofaoe 60,000  00 

Traneportation,  viz. : 

For  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  Session  Laws, 
jonmalB  and  documents  of  the  Legislature,  report^ 
books,  etc.,  and  packages  by  express  for  the  public 
offices,  and  for  expenses  of  boxes,  chapter  354,  Laws 
of  1847 5,000  00 

Repayment  of  Moneys,  vix,: 

For  repayment  of  moneys  to  porchasers  for  redemp- 
tion of  land  sold  (or  taxes 30,000  00 

For  repayment  of  money  erroneously  paid  into  the 
treasury  for  taxes * 5,000  00 

For  repayment  of  money  in  caaea  of  failure  of  titles  to 
lands  sold  by  the  State,  Bevised  Statutes,  volume  1, 
page  541 300  00 

Forrepayment  of  money  paid  into  the  treasaiy  through 
mistake,  Bevised  Statutes,  page  479 600  00 

Miec^laneous,  viz. : 
V<a  sapplying  other  States  with  reports  of  the  Oonrt 

Carried  forward J3, 200, 686  67 
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Bronght  forward ...  »2,200,t>86   67 

of  Appeals,  aod  of  the  Scpreme  Court,  chapter  536, 

Laws  of  1836 500  00 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  State  survey,  chapter  216, 

Laws  of  1878 j..  15,000  00 

For  the  proBecution  of  the  Adirondack  sarrej,  chap- 
ter 370,  Laws  of  1878 10,000   00 

Soldiers  artd  Sailor^  Borne. 

For  the  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  and   for 

transportation  of  applioants,  and  for  ordinary  repairs,  70,000   00 

State  Board  of  Health. 

For  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  work  as  authorized  by  chapter  322  of  the  Laws 
of  1880 20,000  OO 

For  expenses  of  the  board  of  pilot  commissioners,  New 
York. 4,500  00 

For  the  Inspector  of  gas-metere,  for  salary  and'contin- 
gent  expenses,  chapter  116,  Laws  of  1860 8,500  00 

For  the  shore  inspector,  for  salary,  chapter  604,  Laws 

of  1875,  and  chapter  463,  Laws  of  1880 3 ,  500  00 

To  the  trustees  of  Washington's  head-qnarters,  for 
compensation  of  Bnperintendent,  and  for  care,  main- 
tenance, repairs  and  imprOTemeDt  of  grounds. 1,000  00 

For  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  game  and 

fish  protectors,  chapter  591,  Laws  of  1880 6,000  00 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  viz.  ■ 

For  support  and  instruction  of  300  pumls  at  the  In- 
stitution for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York,  chapter 

,  97,  Laws  of  1852,  or  a  proportionate  amount  for  a 
shorter  peried  of  time  than  one  year,  or  for  a  smaller 
nnmber  of  pnpils,  as  shall  be  duly  verified  by  affi- 
davits of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  institu- 
tion   67,500  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  80  j>npilB  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instructioit  of  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  New  York,  pursuant  to  chapter  180,  Laws 
of  1870,  or  a  proportionate  amount  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  one  year,  or  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  pupils,  as  shall  be  duly  verified  by  affidavits 
of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  institution —  18,000  00 

For  the  support  and  inatruction  of  80  pupils  at  the 
Le  Couteulx  SL  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instmction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  670,  Laws  of  1872,  and 
eeotions  9  and  10  of  title  1,  chapter  565,  Laws  of 
1864,  or  a  proportionate  amount  for  a  shorter  period 

Carried  forward $2,419, 186  67 
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Brought  forvfard : t3, 41-0, 186  67 

of  time  tEftu  one  year,  or  for  a  smaller  Dumber  of 
inipils,  to  be  paid  by  the  Comptroller,  upon  the  cer- 
tificate and  oath  of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  said  institution , 18,000  00 

For  the  support  and  iostructioQ  of  115  perils  at  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mntea, 
Borne,  N.  Y 35,875  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  60  pupils,  at  the 
St.  Josepli's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Fordham 13,800  00 

For  the  support  and  instruction  of  75  pupils  at  the 
Western  New  York  Institution  fai  Deaf-Mntes,  at 
Rochester. 16,875  00 

Thomas  Asylum  for   Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian 

Children,  viz.: 

For  the  Thomas  Aeylnm  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 

Indian  Children,  for  the  edncatiou  and  maintenance 

of  100  children,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  163,  Laws 

of  1875,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  dollars  per  capita,  8,500  00 

BliTid,  viz.: 
For  the  support  and  instruction  of  300  pupils  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York,  or  a  propor- 
tionate amonnt  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  thiiu 
one  year,  or  for  a  smaller  number  of  pupils,  as  shall 
be  duly  verified  by  afBdavits  of  the  president  and 

secretary  of  the  institution 46,000  00 

For  maintenance  of  inmates  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  for  ordinary  repairs,  Batavta 30,000  00 

Juvenile  Delinquents,  viz. : 
For  the  Society  for  the  Beformation  of  Juvenile  De- 
hnqaents,  in  the  city  of  New  York 70,000  00 

Souse  of  Refuge,  viz.: 
For  the  House  of  Refuge,  Western  New  York 70,000  00 

Idiot  Asylum,  viz.: 
For  the  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  for  main- 
tenance and  ordinary  repairs * 45,000  00 

Custodial  Asylum. 
For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Custodial 
Asylum,  and  for  ordinary  repairs 15,000  00 

Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  viz.: 

For  salaries 11,860  00 

For  the  support  of  Mark  Jack,  an  insane  Indian 350  00 

Carried  forward t2,78»,036  67 
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Brought  forward ... ! $2,789,03007 

Hudson  River  8tat«  JBbspitalfor  tha  Insaiu,  viz.: 
For  salaries. '. 8,000  00 

State  Botmsopathic  Asylum. 
For  the  State  HomcBopathin  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for 

salaries. '. 8,000  00 

Binghamton  Asylum. 
For  the  ofGoera  of  the  Binghamton  Aajlnm  for  the 
Chronic  Insane,  for  salanes 7,600  00 

Buffalo  Atylum. 
For  the  offloers  of  the  Buffalo  State  Asjlam  for  the 

Insane,  for  salaries 8,000  00 

State  Board  of  Charities,  etc.,  viz. : 
For  the  salary  of  'the  State  Commissioner  in  Lonaojr, 
$4,000,  and  for  travel in^;  and  other  iacideotal  ex- 
penses of  said  Commissioner,  $1,000,  or  so  much 

thereof  as  ma;  be  necf!ssary. 5,000  00 

For  salary  of  secretary,  $3,600  ;  expenses  of  commis- 
sioners, secretary  and  office  contingencies,  $4,000. .  7,600  00 
For  snpport  and  care  of  paupers,  per  chapter  661, 
Laws  of  1873,  and  chapter  549,  Laws  of  1880. . , . . .           40,000  00 

Patablb  fbou  the  Free  School  Fond,  tiz.  : 

For  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  or  so 
much  of  the  amount  as  shall  be  received  from  the 
tax  of  1882 a, 760,000  OO 

For  the   State  Normal  School  at  Albany,   Buffalo, 

Brookport,  Cortland,   Fredonia,    Geneseo,    Oswego 

,       and  Potsdam,    for  their   maintenance,  to  each  of 

them,  $18,000 144,000  00 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  556,  Laws  of  1854 16,000  00 

For  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  of  common 

schools 90,000  00 

PiYiBLB  FROM  SOHOOL  FUND,  VIZ.  : 
Capital,  viz. : 
For  investment,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  194,  Laws  of 
1849,  $2,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  m^y  be 
necessary 2,000,000  00 

Carried  forwsrd $7,875,036  67 
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Brooght  forward $7,875,086  67 

Revenues,  viz.: 

For  dividends  to  common  sehoolB,  ReviEed  Statutes, 
Tolnmel,  page  538 170,000  00 

For  support  of  Indian  schools,  chapter  71,  Laws  of 
1856 5,000  00 

For  refunding  money  paid  into  the  treaanry  for  re- 
demption of  lands  sold  for  arrears  of  consideration, 
chapter  467,  Laws  of  1836 500  00 

For  refnndin^  Barolus  moneys  received  on  resales  of 
lands,  BcTised  Statutes,  volnme  1,  page  496 500  00 

For  expenses  of  lands,  Bevised  Statutes,  volume  1, 
page  654 200  00 

Patable  pbou  the  Litebatube  Fijnd,  tiz.  : 
For  diTtdends  to  the  academies,  chapter  237,  Laws  of 

1838 ■  12 ,000  00 

For  the  purchase  of  text-books,  maps  and  globes, 
philoa^hic&l  and  chemical  apparatus  for  the  acade- 
mies,  Berised  Statutes,  volume  3,  page  73 •  3,000  00 

PaTABLS  FBOH  THE  U.    S.    DEPOSIT  FUND,  TIZ.: 

Capital. 

For  investment,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  150,  Laws  of 
1837  (1500,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  ma;  be  neces- 

sary 500,000  00 

Sevenua. 

For  dividends  to  oommou  schools,  chapter  S37,  Laws 
of  1838,  chapter  179,  Laws  of  1856 75,000  00 

For  dividends  to  academies,  chapter  337,  Laws  of  1838,  38,000  00 

For  amount  to  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school 
fund  (article  9  of  the  Constitution) 25,000  00 

For  instmctioD  of  common  school  teachers  in  the 
academies  and  union  schools  designated  by  the  Re- 
genta  of  the  University,  chapter  425,  Laws  of  1877,  30,000  00 

For  establishing  and  conducting  examiniitiona,  in 
accordance  with  chapter  425,  Laws  of  1877 5,000  00 

For  refunding  money  erroneously  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury, Bevised  Statutes,  volume  1,  page  479 1,000  00 

Patablb  fbom  the  College  Land  Scrip  Fund. 
Revenue. 
For  the  Cornell  University,  pursuant  to  chapter  585, 
Laws  of  1865 35,000  00 

Carried  forward «8, 755, 336  67 
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Brooght  forward »8, 755,236  67 

Patablb  sbou  the  Militabt  Recosd  Fund. 
Revenue. 
For  expenaeB  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Statistics 1,700  OO 

Payable  feou  the  Elvira  Female  OoLLBaE  Edd- 

OAnOKTAL  F0N1>. 

Revenue. 
For  the  Elmira  Female  College,  chapter  643,  Laws  of 

1867 3,500  OO 


#7,760,436  67 


(VII.) 

SCHEDULE  of  Duties  Paid  by  the  Several  Aucliotieera  in  the  State 
during  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1881. 

Albany J.  S.  Dickerman *11  OO 

0.  G.  Gftio 3  25 

BingbamtoD. .'  Daniel  I^ons 7  31 

Brooklyn  ....   Arthur  Winningtou  3  44 

Baffalo Robert  McCann. 8  06 

Mary  &  Doll 1  33 

Fort  Plain  . . .  Chester  J.  Manzer 36 

New  York  ...  Frederick  G.  Wolbert 11,515  83 

J.  C.  Wilmerdiiig 11,003  97 

E.  E.  Hoyt 1,041  47 

James  Wilhams 1,753  15 

William  Topping 946  97 

Geo.  A.  Leavitt 910  90 

H.  M.  Montgomery 681  83 

Edward  Schenck 493  72 

ThoB.  E.  Kirby 477  67 

R.  R.  Haydock 358  11 

J.  H.  Draper 353  68 

John  H.  Austin 309  14 

G.  J.  Banks 279  03 

Eugene  BiBSoI! 256  38 

D.  A.Matthews 155  33 

Henry  B.  Hertz 137  70 

Hewlett  Scudder 137  65 

James  P.  Silo 76  83 

Andrew  Merwiu 67  13 

E.M.  Brown 46  37 

J.  Wiseman 41  06 

Edward  L.  Lewis 33  88 

Oairied  forward t31,698  33 
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brought  forward 

Kew  York  . . .   William  Shannon 

Simon  Herman 

D.  Oltu-kBon 

*  Fnncis  Colton 

Daniel  H.  Burdett 

Wm.  Cole 

JameB  M.  Watt 

Richard  Field 

James  Cagney 

L.  M.  Hayes 

Uartin  B.  Boioe 

0.  F.  Walters 

Isaac  Solomon 

Edward  Pettinger *  91 

Chaa.  T.  LeTineas 75 

Wm.  Abbott 67 

John  W.Campbell 37 

1.  i!.  Winneberger 38 

Oswego Hiram  Allen 1  99 

Owego Geo.  P.  Cameron 14  73 

Ponghkeepsie.  James  B.  Sisson 1  00 

Rochester    ...  Chaa.  H.  Tost 1524 

Schenectady  . .  Jesse  0.  Abbott 8  81 

Syracuse Holmes  Candee 69 


•31,698  33 

86  90 

m   77 

23  82 

20  72 

20  56 

18  99 

11  99 

6  49 

2  62 

1  84 

2  26 

1  22 

1  07 

Total. . 


(vni.) 

OwWUm  OF  THB  SCPBKINTBHDEITF  OF  THE  1 

ONONDA.QA  Sa.lt  SfBINGS,  [ 

Stbagube,  October  8, 1881. ) 
Tb  ike  Hon.  Jaheb  W.  Wamwobth,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Neio 

Fork: 

SiE  — The  thirteenth  section  of  chapter  346  of  the  Laws  of  1869, 
proTides  that  the  Superintendent  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  each  fis- 
cal year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  or  within  ten  days 
-thereafter,  make  a  report  to  the  Comptroller  stating  the  quantity  of 
salt  inspected  during  the  previous  year,  the  amount  of  reveones  accrn. 
ing  thereon,  and  ,^rom  other  eouroes,  the  expenditarea  and  the 
amount  which,  in  his  judgment,  will  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  salt  springs  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  obedience  to  this  prorision  of  the  law,  I  have  to  report  that  the 
quantity  of  salt  inspected  the  last  fiscal  year  was  (7,633,394)  seven 
millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  bushels. 
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The  revenne  accruing  thereon  was *76,334  47 

The  revenue  from  rente,  penaltieB  and  sales. IBO  00 

176,464  47 
The  expeuditaree  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1881,  were 69,470  34 

Leaving  a  surplus  rereDne  of. tl6,994  33 


The  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  Superintendent  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  t60,864.41. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin- 
tendent at  the  beginning  of  last  fiscal  Tear  the  mm  of  (7,339.06  re- 
maining from  moneys  unexpended  and  drawn  tcom  the  treasury;  atid 
thete  is  now  uneipended  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  the 
snm  of  t8,633.i£3,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  eipenses  for  the  fiscal 
year  jnst  commenced. 

The  books  in  the  Comptroller's  ofBce  show  only  the  expenditures  np 
to  the  month  of  Ssptember  —  the  vouchers  for  expenditures  for  that 
month,  which  amount  to  13,974.86,  will  not  be  sent  to  that  ofBce  until 
the  first  day  of  November,  when  the  regular  settlement  for  the  two 
months,  September  and  October,  will  be  made  aa  provided  by  law. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  for  the  support  of  the  salt  springs 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1, 1882. 

Estimati. 

For  salaries  of  ofBcers , 123,000  00 

For  new  acquedncts ■ 1,000  00 

For  repairs  of  old  aqueducts 2,000  00 

For  new  machinery  and  repairs  of  old.. 6,000  00 

For  labor  and  teaming 8,000  00 

For  coal  for  ^team  engines 10,000  00 

For  services  of  engineers  of  steam  engines 3,500  00 

Fornew  wells  aud  cleaning  old 3,000  00 

for  merchandise  and  oil 2,000  00 

For  miscellaaeons 1,500  00 

♦60,000  00 


The  items  of  the  foregoing  estimate  of  960,000  are  as  nearly  divided 
among  the  various  objects  of  expenditure  as  is  practicable,  at  this*  dis- 
tance of  time. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 
N.  STANTON  GERE, 

Sup't.  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 
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(IX.) 

Cost  of  Stationbet 
Mivtnd  to  the  public  offices,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1881. 

AdjntaBt-GeuenJ *162  67 

Attorney-General 197  16 

Adirondack  garvey,  Saperintendeut  of 26  08 

Bank  Department 49  92 

ComptroUer 872  27 

Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals 333  40 

Commiuioners  Pnblio  Charities 80  64 

Committee  to  investigate  management  of  the  canals 3  06 

Canal  Department,  Anditor. 25  97 

Department  of  Public  Inatmotion 132  16 

Eiecatire  Department. 373  96 

(}eological  rooma : . . .  6  91 

Inspector- General 42  18 

InsDranoe  Department 218  02 

Pablic  Works,  Department  of. 47  09 

State  Engineer  and  Snrveyor 165  69 

Sute  Board  of  Health 176  36 

State  Board  of  Health  (Barean  of  Analysis) 60  18 

Secretary  of  State 680  02 

Superintendent  StateJFrlBons 8  51 

Tu  ComnuBSioners. 25  83 

Trtamirtr's  office 9a  62 


»3,072  64 


The  foUowinz  amoDnts  hare  been  refnnded  to  the  treasury  during  ' 
the  past  year  for  stationery  famished  to  certain  State  departments, 
ud  for  cash  Bales : 

Bank  Department '. U9  92 

Canal  Department  (Anditor) 25  97 

Department  of  Pablic  Works 46  19 

Commissioners  to  Beviae  Uilitary  Code 20  72 

Insnrance  Department 218  03 

SUte  Board  of  Health 329  64 

State  Board  of  Health  (Bnrean  of  Analysis) 50  18 

Sundry  cash  sales 15  42 

$756  06 
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(  XI.  ) 

SCSED  ULE  showing  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  State,  as  returned  to  the  Comptrollers  office, 
for  the  year  1S81;  also  the  number  of  acres  assessed  in  each  county. 


Acr«Bori&nd 

asscesed. 

AMBSMd 

Aaseued 

Corrected 

OOUNTIES. 

THlue  ot  real 

tSl.MS.OTO 

t8,88a,=Z0 

.aea,m 

'•S?!iS 

■    s 

?.";«'. ::.■::::.;.:  :.. 

S;a 

S 

'  £!IS:S 

mo'm 

J^iSSi^ 

SS.;,::::.:;:::  ::-:.:;:■ 

Affiffi 

Roctlimd    .  .... 

IflOiO^ 

6.128,712 

9,817. TS3 

1,317,8W 

m.m 

15,626.287 

8,800,121 

KI,1SS,SSI 

«f,<a6,S88,2»0 

t3M.7e9,M0 

SZ,7K,3U.0M 

'  No  TeUiroa  recelTed 
t  ExctmiTS  ot  oltlei. 


Irom  tbeM  counties,  therefore  taken  from  the  ■tatemenla  ol  pre- 
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(XIII.) 

SCBED  ULE  sJiOwing  the  rate  of  Stale  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  aggre- 
So/e  vcduatiotts  of  properly ,,  from  1810  to  1881,  both  inclusive. 


1816 -i 

8i:.... 3 

S18 3 

319 1 

.8^0 1 

.s-n I 

1 

1 

] 

\ 

i 

■. . . .  1 

1 

ll% 

A 

A 

i 

4 

.852.!!!!;;;; i 

1853 1 

.85i i 

L855 Ij 

■. If 

10 


HillB. 

1857 :...  3 

1858 %\ 

1859 2i 

1860 3| 

18fil 34 

1862 4| 

1863 5  . 

I8fi4 5+    . 

1865 ...  4j 

1866 5^ 

1867 .* H 

1868 54 

1869 5| 

1870 7tVt 

1871 5-^ 

1873 H 

1873 6,^ 

1874 7i 

1876 6 

1876 3H 

1877 3^ 

1878 2,V 

1  o7y *"i(Hro' 

1880 3* 

1881 %^ 
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(XIV.) 
To  the  ComptrolUr  of  tie  State  of  New  York : 

Id  pursuance  of  tlie  recinirements  of  chapter  481  of  the  Laws  of 
1866, 1,  Emmoiis  L.  Williams,  acting  treaeurer  of  the  Cornell  TJnirer- 
aity,  reBpeotfally  report : 

That  for  the  year  ending  NoTeinber  1,  1881,  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  land,  and  of  pine  timber  (land  reserved),  were  made  as  follows : 

For  3»,864tVV  acre*  of  land  for 1554,382  00 

For  the  pine  timber  on  8,874^41^  acres  for 66,055  00 

Cash  received  during  same  period 163,001  34 

Cash  disburaed  during  same  period 134,612  97 

Respeotfully  aubmitted, 
[l.  8.]  EMMONS  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Acting  Treasurer. 
ITHAOA,  K.  Y^  Nov.  8, 1881. 

Statb  op  New  York,  )       . 
Tompkins  Oounty,     J     * ' 

Emmons  L.  Williams,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  'and  says,  he  is 
the  acting  treasurer  of  the  Cornell  University,  that  he  has  read  the 
foregoing  report,  and  carefully  examined  the  books  and  accounts  npoQ 
which  it  is  founded,  and  that  the  same  is  correct  and  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

JL.  8.]  EMMONS  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  8th  day  \ 
of  November,  1881.         f 

G.  Van  BBNessLASB,  Notary  PuHic, 
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College  Land  Scrip,  report  of    J.  W.  Williams,,  treasurer 

Comell  UniYerrity,  in  respect  to XIV. 

CooTicts  in  State  prison 

CorpoTstions,  taxation  of 

Debt  of  the  State 

Glmira  Female  College  Educational  Fund 

Estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year III. 

Esttmatea  for  the  year  commencing  October  1,  1883 VI. 

Ezpenditnres  for  educational  purposes 

General  Fund,  receipts  on  account  of I. 

General  Fund,  warranla  drawn  on II, 

General  Fund,  revenue,  etc 

General  Fund  Debt 

Increase  of  taxation XII. 

Indian  annuities,  payment  of 11. 

Legislatnre,  expenses  of 11. 

Literature  Fund 

Msriners'  Fund 

Uilitary,  payments  on  account  of II. 

Military  Record  Fund 
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Miscellaneous  expenses,  payment  of i . .  II. 

National  Onard,  payments  on  account  of II. 

New  Capitol 

Noa-reaident  taxes,  returned,  admitted  and  rejected XV. 

Onondaga  aalt  springs,  report  of  superintendent VIII. 

Patients  in  asylums 

Printing,  payments  for 11. 

Public  offices,  fees  of I. 

Public  offices,  payments  for  postage .    II. 

Beceipts  and  expenditures 

Receipts  and  payments 

Revenues 

Bait  duties 

Scliedules 

School  Fund 

Scliool  Fund,  increase 

State  Asylums  for  the  insane 

Btatedebt 

State  of  the  treasury  

State  prisons 

State  prisons,  expenses  of. IT. 

Stat«  prisons,  receipts  of I. 

Stat^taz,  rate  of,  from  1816  to  1681 .' XIU. 

Stationery  delivered  to  the  public  offices .IX. 

Supplementary  statement 

Taxation  of  corporations . .    ^ 

Taxation  and  valuation 

Taxes  (or  1869  and  1881 

Taxes  levied  in  1879 IT. 

Taxes,  tables  of  valuation,  etc X,  XI. 

Taxes,  nou'resident  returned,  admitted  and  rejected XV. 

Treasury,  state  of 

Trust  funds 

United  States  Deposit  Fund 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  and  State  and  local 
taxes Xn. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IN    ASSEMBLY, 

Jancab^  5, 1882. 


ANKUAL  FINAJJCIAL  REPORT 

OP  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE  CANAL  DEPARTMENT. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK  : 

Canal  Department,  ) 

Aloaxt,  January  5,  18S2.    ) 

To  th«  Speaker  of  ih«  Atsemblt/: 

Ab  required  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  traasmit  the 
Annnitl  Financial  Ruport  of  thia  Department,  for  the  fiwal  year 
ending  September  30, 1881. 

B£spcctfn1ly  ynurs, 

JOHN  A.  PLACE, 

Auditor. 
[AsMin.  Doc.  No.  1.}  1 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

Canal  Dkpabtment,  > 

Albanv,  December  10,  1881. ) 
To  ihs  Legislature  : 

In  oorapliaQca  with  the  provisioiia  of  act  chapter  177  of  the  Laws  of 
1861,  I  respectfully  enbmit  the  following  report  of  the  receipts  and 
pajmeDts  od  account  of  the  canals  and  canal  debt,  and  the  balances  of 
the  funds  on  hand,  the  depositories  of  the  same,  and  the  condition 
thereof  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September  30,  1881. 

Bbvekueb  and  Expenditures  of  the  Fiscal  Tear. 
Statement  of  the  revenues  of  the  cumils,  with  the  expenses  of  col- 
kcting  the  tolls,   and   ordinary  repiiirs,  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  September  30,  1881 : 

Receiptn. 

Tolla *810,538  06 

Rent  of  snrplus  water ;..,..  1 ,  535  00 

Misoellaneous 6,197  56 

(818,:£G4  61 
Payment*  for  ordinary  repairs,  etc.: 
To   Superintendent  of  Public   Works 

for  ordinary  repairs 1425,366  99 

To  engineers  for  ordinary  repairs 30,000  00 

To  BectiOD  superintendents,   for  ordi- 
nary repairs 440, S87  21 

Total  expenditnres  for  ordinary 

,   repairs. »896,264  20 

Carried  forward *8a6,254:  20  »818,2C4  61 
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Brought  forward »896,254  aO  ♦818,864  61 

To  colleotore  for  salaries,  clerk  hire, 
pay  of   inspectoTB,  and  expeDses  of 

,  collectors'  offices. t40,048  91 

To    weigh -masters     and 
aaeistaots. 4,848  35 

Total  ainount  for  collecting  reve- 

Due. 44,897  26 

For  salaries  chargeable  to  the  annual 
revenues,  refunding  tolls,  printing 
and  other  miscellaneoDB  expendi- 
tures.        83 ,  755  60 

■ 1,02.1,907  0(5 

Deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  canals  for  the 

fiscal  year  which  ended  September  30,  1881..  1205,642  45 

This  deficiency  in  the  revennes  of  the  canals,  amounting  to  t205,- 
642.45,  was  supplied  from  the  fund  for  extraordinary  repairs  in  pur- 
aiiance  of  section  2  of  act  chapter  449  of  the  Laws  of  1881. 

SnUUART   StATBUBKT. 

The  fiaanoial  condition  of  the  canals  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is  as 
follows : 

Balancein  the  treasury,  and  invested  October  1,1880,      13,322,644  82 
Received  from  all   soTtrces  during  the  fiscal  year 

which  ended  September  30,  1881 1,823,837  73 

♦5,146,482  65 
Paid  during  the  same  period 1,750,344  13 

Leaving  a  balance  September  30, 1881 13,396,138  43 

Said  balance  is  deposited  and  invested  as  follows,  viz.: 

Amonnt  deposited  in  banks  (see  No.  49)    ♦1,884,639  42 

Amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  4is  of  1891,  715,000  00 

Amonnt   invested  la    United  States  bonds,  6s  of 

1881  (oontinuedl 792.700  00 

Realestate,  etc.,  Bank  of  Corning 3,799  00 

t3, 396, 138  42 
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CaTial  Debt  Paying  Interest  September  80, 1881. 

Principal.  AjiDual  Intemt. 

Under  article  7,  section  3  of  the 

CoDStitution J8, 976, 700  00  »638,60S  00 


Debl  after  halaiusea  of  Sinking  Funds  have  been  applied. 


debt  Hept  30, 

ItaE'nc'a  of  Sink- 
ing FuDda  Sep. 
aa  IfWl.  locluS.- 

IQB  itlVOBt- 

meata. 

'ESSES'"- 

Under  utlole  T,  Mctton  1  at  the  CoiwU- 
UDder  article  t.ieMion  3  o(  thsC^inMl 

ff.ieow 
8,«7,aoo  to 

W,l«100 

i.i\t.m  ST 

pt,m.va  a 

tB,se3,mno 

».««., 

•e.tao,878« 

Debt  after  applying  all  the  sinking  funds.. 16,560,378  43 


Canal  Debt  Outslanding, 

Hotpai-iDKiDtera 

#160  00 

600  00 

6,000  00 


1837.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1883.. 
1887.. 
1891.. 


»638,200  00 
1,663,900  00 
4,302,600  00 
2,000,000  00 
473,000  00 


Amount  paying  interest. 18,976, 700  00 

Amount  not  paying  interest 6,660  00 


Total  debt : *8, 983, 860  00 


The  interest  on  the  debt  not  matured,  vhich  ia  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  amounts  to  t538,602  per  annum. 

These  stocks  were,  on  the  30th  September,  1881,  held  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States $8,019,900  00 

Id  loreign  conatries 956,800  00 

t8, 876, 700  00 
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Betenues  —  Comparative  Statement. 
The  followiDg  statemeut  shows  tlie  aggregate  receipts  and  payments 
on  acoonut  of  the  ordintuy  uxpeneeB  of  the  cauals  for  the  last  two 
tisoal  years  : 

U80.  1BS1. 

Becipta  from  toUa $1,183,353  74  »S1C,533  05 

Beoeipts    from    rent   of    eurplns  r 

water ■       a,  177  08  1,535  00 

Becci'ts  from misoellan'us sources,          14,604  81  6,197  56 

Total  reTenae  for  the  year...  11,200,134  63  ^18,364  61 


Payments  to  section  eiiperinteDd- 
enbsror  ordinary  repairs t436, 180.12  •440,887  21 

Fayments  by  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs   ■..  297,005  71  425,366  99 

Payments  to  division  engineers  for 
ordinary  repairs 80,000  00  30,000  00 

Faymeuts  to  collectors  and  their 
assistants 46,207  03  40,048  SI 

Payments  to  weigh-masters  and 
their  assistants 5,642  87  4,848  36 

Befnnding  tolls,  Balaries  of  offi- 
cers and  miscellaneous  expenses 
chargeable  to  the  revennes  of 
the  canals 73,920  12  82,756  60 

Total  expenses  for  the  year..       $889,016  84  $l,0.!3,907  06 

Snrplusof  revenue  in  1880 Wll.ilS  79 

Deficiency  of  revenue  in  1881 k!>05,642  45 

In  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  article  seven 
of  the  OoDStitntion,  the  I'evennes  for  the  past  year  should  have  been 
Bufftcieat  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. : 

To  pay  the  cost  of  collection,  superintendence  and 

ordinary  repairs  of  the  canals  ....    $1,023,907  06- 

Topay  the  interest  on  the  canal  debt 538,602  00 

Carried  forward $1,662,509  06  f 
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Bronght  forward ♦1,562,509  06 

To  puy  the  annual  contributioii  to  tiio  sinking  fund 

for  tbeeztinguisbmentut  the  priocipal  of  the  debt,  4SO,000  00 

To  pay  tha  general  fund  for  the  support  of  govem- 

ment 300,000  00 

Total  revenue  required »3,aW,609  06 

Total  revenue  received 818,864  61 

I><>ficiency  of  revenue  for  the  year  ended  30th 

September,  1881 »1, 394, 244  45 


Document  No.  57,  on  another  page  of  thia  report,  gives  in  tabulated 
form  the  tolls  collected,  the  expenses  of  collection  and  repairs,  the  per 
cent  of  cost  of  maint«Qance  on  tolls  for  each  year,  commencing  with 
18'.!6,  and  the  tonnage  of  all  canals,  commencing  with  1836. 

Document  Ko.  58,  following,  is  a  statement  in  tabular  form,  show- 
ing the  receipts  of  tolls,  the  expenses  of  collection  and  repairs,  a))d  the 
Bnrplns  revenues  in  each  year,  commencing  with  1836. 

The  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Funds. 
The  condition  of  the  several  sinking  fuuds  for  the  payment  of  the 
canal  debt  stocks,  on  the  30th  September,  1881,  was  as  follows: 

Sinking  Fund  —  Article  7,  Section  1. 
The  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  the  pOth  September,  1881, 
was  t6,160.    This  balance  represents  the  amoant  of  the  oertiBoatee  of 
matured  stock  which  have  not  been  presented  for  redemption. 

Sinking  Fund  —  Arttclt  7,  Section  3. 

The  balance,  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on 
the  30th  September,  1880,  was t2, 045, 330  17 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881,  were : 

From  taxes  levied  pursuant  to  chapter  248,  La^vB  of 
1880,  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  the  year  1879. .  678,938  03 

Interest  on  investments  and  deposits ■  80,773  66 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  material  on  abandoned  lateral 
canals,  to  wit :  the  Chemung,  Chenango  and 
Genesee  Valley I 13,034  98 

Carried  forward t3,018,06i;  82 
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Brought  forward K,  018, 06G   83 

The  pa;mentB  during  the  fiscal  year  were : 

Interest  on  the  stock.debt $538,602  00 

Premium  paid  on  stock  inTeatme&t, 
yiz,: 
On  «475,000  U.  ^.  4^8  of 

1891 «65,218  75 

On  t5,000  N.  T.  State  6s 
ofl883 362  60 


OancellatioD  of  stock,  6b,  1st  Jsauary, 


£5,681  25 

5,000  00 
Bank   of    Manhattan    Company,  for 

keeping  transfer  office 1,360  00 

Salary  of  transfer  agent  at  New  York,  750  00 

Printing  and  stationery  for  transfer 


11,345  25 


Leaving  a  balance,  September  30,  1881 M, 416, 821  57 

This  balance  of  «2,416,821  57  was  held  as  follows : 
On  deposit  in  banks t009,131  67 

Invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  viz. : 

Four  and  one-halfs  of  1891 t716,000  00 

Fivesof  1881,  continued  at  3i 792,700  00 

1,507,700  00 


12,416,821  67 


In  addition  to  this  balance  on  deposit  and  invested,  there  is  due  the 
fund  1768,797  92,  being  the  deficiency  in  the  contribntions  from  the 
revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  30th  September, 
1880,  and  the  interest  thereon,  for  which  a  tax  was  authorized  by  chap- 
ter 695  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  and  is  now  in  process  of  assessment  and 
collection. 

There  should  have  been  conbributed  from  the  revenues  of  the  last 
fiscal,  year  to  meet  appropriations : 

For  the  payment  of  interest  on  stock  debt 1538,602  00 

For  the  sinking  fund 450,000  00 


Total  appropriated  and  not  realized t988,602  00 

Carried  forward 1988,602  00 
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Brooght  forward 1988, COS  00 

Add  for  deficiency  in  taxes  of  18S0 17,098  69 

Add  for  interest  on  these  deficiencies  from  the  time 

due  until  the  same  can  he  realized  from  tax 80,456  05 

Amonnt  to  be  supplied  by  tax tl, 086, 156  G4 

vhich  is  equal  to  about  42-100  of  a  mill  on  the  present  ralnation. 

Unavailable  Deposits. 

The  total  amount  deposited  in  banks  nnarailable,  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  Septem- 
ber no,  1880  (see  page  45  of  last  report),  was tIS0,667  00 

There  has  beeji  collected  dnring  the  fiscal  year 

which  ended  September  30,  1881: 

From  receiver  of  New  York  and  Erie 
Bank,  Buffalo,  in  compromise  of 
balance  of  934,6:29  S6,  pursuant  to 
chapter  497  of  Laws  of  1880 t37,207  66 

Balance  of  account  of  New  York  and 
Erie  Bank  of  Buffalo,  charged  to 
fnnd  for  the  enlargement  and  com- 
pletion           7,421  60 

34,629  26 

Learing  unaYoUable,  September  30,  1881 »96,037  74 


Document  No.  49,  on  another  page  of  this  report,  is  a  statement 
showing  balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1881,  how  deposited  and 
iuTested,  together  with  the  names  of  the  accounts  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  available  and  unavailable  deposits  appear  in  said  statement 
separately, 

Recsiptb  and  Expenditubes  ok  Account  of  the  Canals. 
The  receipts  fVom  tolls  and  other  sources  of  income  other  than 
taxes,  and  the  expenditures  on  account  of  each  and  all  the  canals  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September  30, 1881,  will  be  found  in  detail 
in  docnments  26  to  47,  inclasive.  The  substance  of  these  several  ac- 
counts, in  a  condensed  form,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tabulation  : 

[Assem.  Doc  No.  4.]  2 
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The  ^reccdiug  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  Huancial  openttions  of  all 
tbc  cauuls  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  tot^  iDCOtne  th>in  tolls  and  other  sources  ex-       ^ 
hibited  in  column  1,  was 1818,204  61 

The  payments  for  collection,  ordinary  repiiirs,  and 
snch  miscellaneous  expenses  as  are  a  legitimate 
charge,  nader  the  Constitution,  upon  the  reve* 
ones,  OS  shown  in  column  2,  vere,  in  the  aggre- 
gate           1,033,907  06 


The  expenditures  for  muntenance  exceeding  the 

income  by (205,642  45 

This  fallare  in  the  revenues  to  meet  the  appropriations  for  the  ordi- 
11H17  repairs,  superintendence  and  other  expenses  alttending  the  opera- 
tion of  the  camils  was  supplied  from  moneys  belonging  to  the  extra- 
ordinary repair  fund  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  act  chapter 
449  of  the  Laws  of  ISSI,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  sum  of  three  hnndred  thousand  dollars,  or  bo  mnch  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  unexpended 
moneys  in  the  treasury  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs,  to  make  good  any  failure  in  the  revenues  of  the  cjinals 
for  the  fiscal  yeurs  tending  September  thirtieth  and  commenciiig  Octo- 
ber first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eiphty-one,  to  meet  opportunely  or  to 
pay  in  full  the  appropnutions  for  the  ordinary  repuirs  and  expenses  of 
the  canals.  The  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  hereby 
temporarily  and  contingently  appropriated,  shall  be  replaced  in  the 
original  fund  from  the  revenues  of  the  canals  for  the  said  years,  or 
whenever  they  shall  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  partial  or  complete  res- 
toration." 

The  profit  and  loss  in  operating  the  several  canals  are  shown  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  aggregate  in  columns  3  and  4. 

The  profitable  canals  earned  (see  colnmn  3) $524  53 

The  non-paying  canals  lost  (see  eolnmn  4) 20G,1C7  04 


The  amount  paid  on  acconnt  of  each  and  all  the  canals,  from  the 
proceeds  of  taxes  levied  prior  to  1875,  for  extraordintiry  repairs  and 
improvements,  for  awards  made  by  the  Canal  Appraisers  and  the  Canal 
Board  and  the  interest  thereon,  is  shown  in  colnmn  5.  In  detail  the 
expenditures  were  as  follows : 
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On  Account  Eria  Caiial 

For  extraordinary  repftira »5 ,  829  75 

For  awards  of  Canal  Appraisers  and 

the  interegfthereon 3,918  81 

-For  awards  of  Canal  Board 6,085  lit 


On  Account  Champlain  Canal. 

For  improTemeuL #86, 853  57 

For  awardg'  of  Canal  Appraisers  and 
the  interest  thereon 4,631  41 


tl4,834  28 


91,483  98 


On  Account  Chenango  Canal. 

For  awards  of  Canal  Appraisers  and  interest  thereon,  791  1 5 

On  Account  Black  River  Canal. 

For  awards  of  Oa.ia)  Appraisers  and  interest  thereon,  0,248  35 

On  Account  Crooked  Laha  Canal, 

Forawards  of  Canal  Appraisers  and  interest  thereon,  156  81 

The  aggregate  was! (iI16,5I4  57 


The  total  income  from  tolls ^nd  other  sonrces,  other 

than  taxes,  as  shown  in  column  1,  woe t318,2G4  61 

The  total  payments  on  acconnt  of  all  the  canals, 

from  their  revenues  and   from    the  proceeds  of 

taxes,  as  shown  in  colnmn  6,  being  the  product 

of  colamns  3  and  5,  were 1,140,431  G3 

.  Payments  in  excess  of  income t33:!,lo7  03 


Colnmns  1  and  8  show  the  income  of  each  canal  ia  excess  of  all 
disbnrsemeats,  or  the  disborsements  in  excess  of  income,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

It  will  doubtless  be  observed  that  the  expenditures  for  collection, 
snperintendcnce  and  ordinary  repairs  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
September  30,  1881,  have  been  »134,S91.22  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year ;  bnt  this  sum,  to  its  full  extent,  was  expended  for  necessary  work 
which  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  dimin- 
ished revenues  of  the  years  187S-7!),  and  for  material  which  will  be 
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used  for  rcparatioa  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  will  thus,  Id  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  diminish  the  cost  of  maintenanoe  for  the  year  which 
coniiaeoced  October  1,  1881. 

The  necessity  for  the  purchaae  of  material  Id  one  year  for  consump- 
tion in  the  aucceediug  year  is  due  to  that  clause  in  the  Oonatitntion 
vhich'  limits  the  expenditure  in  any  one  year  to  the  amount  of  thi« 
gross  income  of  the  pi'evious  year.  This  preoaationary  measure,  with 
'.lie  aid  of  a  contingent  appropriation  Irom  the  extraordinary  repair 
fund  which  happily  has  neither  been  diverted  nor  exhaust^,  will 
enable  the  Snperintendetit  of  Pnhlic  Works  to  maintain  navigation 
to  the  close  of  the  present  flscal  year,  which  ends  September  80, 188'^, 
Dolese  expensive  breaks  should  occur,  even  thongh  there  should  be  a 
coDsiderable  falling  ofF  in  revenue.  The  income  of  the  past  year  hav- 
ing been  t818,2ti4  61,  that  amoont  may  he  expended,  Which,  with  the 
material  on  band,  will  saffice,  except  in  the  contingvnoy  of  disas- 
troQs  breaks. 

A  crisis  however  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  will  devolve  upon  the 
present  Ijegislatnre  to  adopt  measures  to  meet  it.  Unless  the  present 
Constitation  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  become  operative  Janimrj  1, 
1883,  the  expenditures  for  the  year  which  will  commence  October  1, 
1882,  less  than  one  year  hence,  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
iuL-ome  for  the  current  fiscal  year  which  ends  September  30, 1882,  If 
the  income  for  this  present  year  shall  fall  below  a  snm  sufiBcient  for  a 
Tear's  maintenance;  then  the  canals  must  cease  to  be  operated  by  the 
State  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1882,  or  under  the  moat  favor- 
able circumstanceB,  after  July  1,  1883. 

This  approaching  crisis  is  too  probable  to  be  ignored,  and  is  one 
vhich  cannot  sucoessfnlly  bo  surmounted  by  any  condition  of  the  crops 
here  aod  abroad.  Besides,  it  matters, not  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  next  harvest,  or  what  may  be  the  income  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1883,  as  the  expenditures  for  that  year  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  earned  this  year.  Wa  know  that  the  crops  of 
1S81  were  less  productive  than  those  of  1880,  and  that  the  erport  de- 
mand has  fallen  oS.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  canal 
toaoage  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  September  30, 1882,  will  ex- 
ceed that  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1881,  while  there  is  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that^it  may  be  less,  and  that  the  reretiaes  under 
the  present  rates  of  toll  may  also  decline. 

Estimated  Receipts  for  Year  ending  SePTEHBEit  30,  1882, 
If   the  tonnage    moved  on  the  onnals  in  1882  shall   correspond 

with  that  of  the  past  season,  we  may  estimate  the  revennea  from  tolls, 

if  no  change  shall  bo  made  in  the  rates,  as  follows: 
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ActuEil  receipts  from  the  1st  September,  1881,  to  tbe 

cloaa  of  navigation t266,008  41 

Estimated  receipts  from  openiug  of  navigation  in  tho 

apring-of  1882,  to  September  ist  of  the  same  year,  364,000  (tO 

Total  estimated  gross  receipts  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1882.'. . .    <630,008  41 

Tliis  estimated  sum,  if  realized,  wonld  be  the  limit  of  expenditures 
^for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  188:2  —  &  sum  wbicb  was 
ne<ies8arily  expended,  the  past  year  before  the  close  of  the  month  of 
June  —  three  mon  ths  short  of  a  full  year. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  income  of  the  canals  must  either  bo 
increased  by  additional  tolls, — a  plan  which  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  concnrrence  of  competing  railroads  for  its  success,  or  else 
the  Oonstitution  must  speedily  be  amended  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  expenditures. 

PaOPOBED   AUEIfDUENTS   OP  THE    CONSTITUTlrfN'. 

Two  sets  of  resolutions  proposing  amendments  of  the  Oonstitution 
in  relation  to  the  canals  have  pabsed  the  Legislature,  and  before 
either  can  be  submitted  to  the  people,  it  must  be  concurred  in  by  the 
present  Legislature. 

The  first  in  order  passed  the  Legislature  of  1880,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Concurrent  Resolutuma 
Proposiug  amendments  to  Article  seven  of  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  by  the  revenues  thereof. 

Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  section  three  of  -article  seveu 
of  the  Constitution  be  nmended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§3.  The  debts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  article 
having  been  fully  puid  or  provided  fur,  and  no  longer  liens  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  canals,  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals,  after  paying 
the  cost  of  collection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs,  snail  in 
each  fiscal  year  be  crodit«u  to  tlie  reservo  fund  created  under  the  sixth 
section  of  this  article,  and  held  to  meet  appropriations  as  therein  pro- 
vided. Tlie  rates  of  toll  established  for  the  year  one  thonsand  eight 
hundred  and  ciglity,  on  persons  and  property  transported  on  the 
canals,  shall  neitTier  be  increased  nor  reduced  except  by  the  Canal 
Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature.  All  contracts  for 
work  or  materials  on  any  canal  shall  be  made  with  the  person  who  shuU 
offer  to  do  or  provide  the  same  at  the  lowest  price  with  adequate  se- 
curity for  their  performance.  No  extra  compensation  shall  be  raado 
to  any  contractor  ;  but  if,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  the  terms  of  any 
contract  shall  prove  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  Canal  Board  may, 
upon  the  apphcation   of  the  contractor,  cancel  stlch  contract.     The 
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Lt^glatDre  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  Erie  c&Dal, 
the  Oswego  caaal,  the  ChampUin  catml,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
or  the  Black  Rirer  canal ;  but  the;  shall  remain  the  property  ol  the 
btaLf,  and  nndec  its  management  forever. 

Rtiolved  (if  the  Senate  concur),  That  section  five  of  article  seven  of 
t])c  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

§5.  There  shall  aDnnally  be  iinposed  and  levied  a  tax  which  shall 
beaiifficivnt  topay  the  interest,  and  extinguish  the  principal  of  the 
canal  debt,  as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  tax  shall,  in  each  fiscal  } ear,  be  appropriated  ana  set 
apart  for  the  sinking  fund  constituted  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
sod  the  interest  of  the  aforesaid  debt. 

Sisolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  section  six  of  article  seven  of 
the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  folloM'S ; 

g  6.  There  shall  be  created  a  canal  r('])air  trust  fund,  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fnnd, 
vbich  shall  be  made  up  and  sustained  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  By  the  transfer  thereto  of  any  unexpended  moneys  Remaining  in 
the  treasury  at  the  time  of  Iho  adoption  of  this  section,  belonging  to 
the  canal  fund  and  standing  on  the  books  of  the  Canal  Department  to 
the  credit  of  the  "  fond  for  extraordinary  repairs,"  the  "  fund  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Champlain  canal."  and  the  "fnnd  for  the  recoa- 
Etruction  of  the  Oneida  Lake  canal." 

2.  From  the  surplus  revennea  in  each  fiscal  year,  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  coUection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs  of  the 
canals. 

All  of  which  fund  so  hereby  created  shall  be  separately  kept  and 
nfely  Invested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  and  may.  under 
tliedirection  and  enactment  of  the  Legislature, from  time  to  time,  be 
appropriated  to  make  good  any  failure  in  the  revenues  to  meet  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  ordinary  expenditures,  or  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  canals. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  amendment,  if  adopted,  wonid  bo  to  re- 
lieve the  canal  revenues  from  all  liability  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  canal  debt  The  surplus  revenues,  if  any, 
instead  of  being  contributed  to  a  sinking  fund,  as  now,  would  he  held 
in  reserve  to  supply,  from  time  to  time,  any  deficiency  in  the  revennes 
to  meet  appropriations  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  or  for  permanent 
improvements.  The  clause  in  the  present  Constitution  which  limits 
sU  expcnditnres  to  the  amonnt  of  income  would  be  eliminated,  and 
the  Legislature  could  at  all  times  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  revenues 
or  the  reserve  fund,  or  appropriate  moneys  for  improvements  from  the 
proceeds  of  taxes. 

The  apparent  design,  however,  is  to  make  the  revenues  of  the  canals 
tnfBcient  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  ;  but  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Canal  Board  and  the  Legislature,  acting  concurrently, 
from  reducing  tolls  to  a  nominal  rate  whenever  necessary  to  retain 
trade,  and  supplying  any  deficiency  in  revenue  by  taxation. 
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Under  this  plan  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  canala  being  cloeed 
for  want  of  means  to  maintain  them,  except  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislatnre  to  authorize  a  tax  to  meet  the  appropriations. 

The  second  plan,  which  passed  the  Legislature  of  18S1,  reads  as 
follows . 

Concurrent  Resolutions 
Proposing  amendments  to  article  seren  of  the  Constitntion,  and  pro- 
'    Tidingfor  the  abolition  of  tolls  ou  ihe  canals  aud  the  maintenance 

thereof  by  taxation. 

Sesolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  section  third  of  article 
aeTen  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  3.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  this  article  having  been  fully 
complied  with,  no  tolls  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  on  persons  or  prop- 
erty transported  on  the  canals,  but  all  boats  navigating  the  canals,  and 
the  owners  and  masters  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  reg- 
ulations as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  enacted  concerning  the 
navigation  of  the  canala. 

The  Legislature  shall,  annually,  by  equitable  tases,  make  provision 
for  the  expenses  of  the  superintendence  and  repairs  of  the  canals. 
The  caual  debt  contracted  under  the  section  hereby  amended,  which, 
on  the  lirst  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  amounted 
to  eight  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  shall  continue  to  be  known  as  the  "canal  debt  under  ariicle 
aeven,  section  three  of  the  Constitution,"  and  the  sinking  fund  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  thereof,  together  with  the  contributions  to  be 
made  thereto,  shall  continue  to  be  known  as  the  "t:anal  debt  sinking 
fund,"  and  the  principal  and  interest  of  said  debt  shall  be  met  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fifth  section  of  this  article.  All  contracts  for  work  or 
materials  on  any  canal  shall  be  mads  with  the  pereon  who  shall  offer 
to  do  or  provide  the  same  at  the  lowest  price,  with  adequate  security 
for  their  performance.  No  extra  compensation  shall  be  made  to  any 
contractor;  but  if,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  the  terms  of  any  con- 
tract  shall  prove  ta  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  Canal  Board  may, 
upon  the  application  oC  the  contractui',  cancel  such  contract. 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  section  five  of  article  seven 
of  the  Oonaiitution  l>e  amended  sn  as  to  read  as  follows: 

g  5.  There  shidl  annually  bo  imposed  and  levied  a  tax,  which  shall 
be  sufficient  to  pay  tho  interest  and  extinguish  the  principal  of  the 
canal  debt  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  article,  as  the  same 
shall  become  due  and  payable,  an^  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  shall,  in 
each  fiscal  year,  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  tho  sinking  fund  con- 
stituted for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  afore- 
said debt.  But  the  Legialatnre  may,  in  its'ctiscretion,  impose  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  a  State  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  property 
in  this  State,  which  may  by  law  then  be  subject  to  taxation,  sufftdert, 
with  the  accumulations  of  tho  sinking  fund  applicable  thereto',  to  pay 
in  full  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  canal  debt  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  shall  be  ^propriated  and  set 
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apart  for  the  Binking  fund  eooBtitnted  for  the  pRymenl;  of  the  princi- 
pal  and  interest  of  euid  debt.  In  the  event  of  ^uch  action  hj  Che 
Legislature,  then  ibe  Lcgitilatiire  eliall,  tinder  llie  law  direoting  the 
assessment  and  levy  of  biieh  tax,  make  f-ncli  provision  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  canal  debt  as  it  shall  deem  equitable  and  just  to  the 
creditors  of  the  State. 

Resolved  (if  the  Aesembly  concur).  That  aection  six  of  orticlo  seven 
of  the  CouElitiition  l.'O  nmended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  6.  Tho  Legislature  sbali  not  sell,  lease  or  otherwige  dispose  of  the 
Erie  canal,  the  Oswego  cunal,  the  Champlain  canal,  tbo  Uayu^a  and 
Seneca  canal,  or  the  Black  Kiver  canal ;  but  tbey  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  Stale  and  under  ita  management  forever.  All  funds 
that  may  be  derived  from  auy  lease,  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any 
csnal  shall  be  applifd  in  payment  gf  the  canal  debt  meatiaued  in  the 
third  section  of  this  ariicJc. 

This  last  amendment,  originally  introduced  by  Hou.  Isaac  I.  Hayes 
io  the  Assembly  of  lb7S,  as  its  titlt:  indicates,  proposes  a  free  caual, 
sod  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for 
its  maintenance  annually  by  eqnitable  ta.xes.  Its  adoption  would  also 
dimiaate  the  limitation  cliiusc  and  clothe  the  Le^slature  with  ample. 
power  to  provide  for  improvementc. 

It  is  this  last-men tioned  plan  which  both  political  parties,  at  their 
last  conrentious,  resolved  should  be  suhmiited  to  the  people,  and  it  is  ' 
also  the  plan  which  is  most  favored  by  tbose  persons  who  are  directly 
identified  with  tho  commercial  interests  of  the  State.  If  this  proposed 
ameadment,  making  the  canals  absolutely  free,  shall  ha  submitted  at 
the  next  general  election  and  adopted,  it  will  be  in  force  from  and  in- 
cluding the  first  day  of  January,  1883  ;  but  if  it  should  be  rejected, 
then  the  first- mentioned  plan  could  subsequently  he  concurred  in  and 
mhmitted  by  the  Legislature  of  1883. 

Itniaybo  asked:  If  transportation  by  canal  is  lucre  economical 
than  by  railroad,  the  canal  wilt  support  itself;  and  if  not,  why  should 
the  Slate  anpport  it  ? 

If  the  canal  is  to  he  maintained  merely  to  serve  as  a  regulator  of 
freight  charges  by  rail,  then  why  will  not  tho  competition  of  the 
Weiland  cunal  and  the  Mississippi  route,  without  the  aid  of  the  Erie 
casal,  serve  that  purpose  P 

Will  Dot  a  free  canul,  snpported  by  tho  State,  add  materially  and 
UDJustly  to  the  taxes  of  those  counties  which  do  not  touch  the  canal  F 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  water-route  through  the  lakes  and 
onr canals  affords  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  west,  and  that  property  can  bo  transported  through  it"  at  lower 
rates  with  profit  to  the  carrier,  than  actiMl  cost  by  rail,  besides  con- 
tributing in  tolls  aufficientrevenuetomainrain  the  canals,  Thscanals, 
however,  labor  under  this  disadvantage.  The  water-route  isonly  avail- 
[.\ssem.  Doc.  No.i.]  3 
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able  for  eevea  moniha  id  the  ;ear,  and  while  in  operation  the  compet- 
ing railways  will  carry  freight  withont  regard  to  cost  if  anch  action  is 
necessary  lo  divert  it  from  the  canala  ;  and  whatever  loss  may  be  sus- 
tained in  this  effort  ia  soon  recovered  by  an  advance  in  rates  after  navi- 
gation cloaea. 

In  fact  BO  long  as  oar  Cooatitption  contains  that  clanae  which  limits 
expenditnrea  in  one  year  to  the  amoant  of  the  previous  year's  inoome, 
the  canals  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railways.  One  year  of 
deficient  crops,  and  rail-rates  below  the  coat  of  carriage  by  water,  will 
leave  the  canals  the  succeeding  year  withont  the  necessary  means  to 
lawfully  operate  them. 

If  the  canals  ahall  be  abandoned — for  leaving  them  withont  adequate 
provision  for  their  maintenance  ie  a  virtnal  abandonment — then  the 
State  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  arteries  of  trade,  and  tbe 
strongest  competitor  of  the  railways  will  be  estiogniahed. 

It  ia  trne  that  the  Misaiapippi  route,  and  the  Welland  canal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  fleet  of  lake-craft  which  now  acts  as  tender  to 
our  canals,  would  still  be  left  as  competitors,  and  to  some  ezteut 
wonld  serve  as  regulators  of  rail-ratea,  but  the  surplus  freight  which 
oar  own  railways  oonld  not  carry,  instead  of  passing  through  the  Erie 
canal  as  now,  woald  be  divertwl  elsewhere.  The  city  of  New  York 
would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  tlie  railways  and  wonld  possess  no 
greater  faoilities  than  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  The  rail- 
ways through  our  State  would  rely  more  upon  excessive  rates  for 
profits  than  upon  the  quantity  of  freight  transported. 

The  conntiea  of  New  York,  Kings,  Westcheater  and  Erie  are  essen- 
tially commercial,  and  their  growth  and  prosperity  have  been  promoted 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  canals.  Prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  canal,  these  counties  paid  only  thirty-throe  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  of  the- State  taxes,  while  now  they  pay  sixty-two  per 
cent;  the  remaining  counties,  instead  of  paying  sis  ty-seven  percent  aa 
formerly,  now  pay  only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  —  a  re- 
duction of  twenty-nine  per  cent.  If  these  commercial  counties  shonld 
lose  the  buainess  of  the  canals,  and  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their 
competition,  their  valuations  wonld  inevitably  decline,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  remaining  counties  would  be  in- 
creased correspondingly. 

In  consequence  of  the  illiberal  policy  which,  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, controls  the  management,  and  the  uncertainty  which  aur- 
roanda  the  future  of  the  canals,  the  decline  of  the  commercial  eoantiea 
hua  already  commenced.  The  aggregate  equalized  valuationa  (upon 
which  taxea  are  assessed)  of  the  countiea  of  New  York,  Kings  and 
Westcheater,  from  1878  to  1880,  declined  more  than  t84,0OO,OO0.  Thia 
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18  confirmatory  of  what  ia  freqaentlj  assorted,  that  capital  has  been 
aod  IB  being  trausFerred  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  and  other  rival 
ports,  and  it  will  oontitine  to  be  tliua  transferred  until  the  business 
vbich  is  now  being  diverted  shall  be  restored,  or  the  diversion  checfked. 

The  efforts  which  are  beiug  made  to  intercept  and  divert  business 
from  this  State  are  almost  beyond  conception,  and  are  of  such  propor- 
Qons  that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  we  can  bold  our  own. 

If  we  desire  to  retain  even  the  volume  of  business  we  have  hitherto 
controlled,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increased  effort,  and  by 
making  the  best  use  of  onr  present  facilities.  The  State  of  New 
York  cannot  maintain  its  present  commercial  position  without  the 
exercise  of  greater  enterprise  and  liberality  than  has  prevailed  of  late 
yeaiB.  With  a  State  debt  of  only  16,500,000  in  excess  of  its  sinking 
fond,  we  seem  paralyzed  at  the  thought  of  maintaining  onr  greatest 
avenue  of  commerce  at  the  public  eipeuBe,  while  we  are  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  perfect  net- work  of  railroads  constructed  for  no  other 
pnrpoee  than  to  intercept  and  divert  from  us  the  business  which  the 
enterprise  and  foresight  of  a  previous  generation  developed  and  secured. 
The  traffic  in  western  products  ia  now  intercepted  at  the  place  of  pro- 
dnction  by  the  avenues  of  rival  States;  and  possibly  within  a  year,  by 
means  of  branches  now  in  process  of  construction,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  will  intercept  our  canal  business  at  Buffalo  with  more 
extensive  rail  connections  tbau  the  city  of  New  York  can  command. 

BnsiKESs'  Season  of  1881  —  Eesdlts  Compared  with  Pkbvioub 
Yeaes. 
There  has  been  a  large  falling  off  iu  tonnage  and  tolls  for  the  navi- 
gation year  of  1881,  aa  compared  with  the  p.    ions  year. 

The  tons  mor^  in  1880  were.   6,457,656 

The  tons  moved  in  1S81  were....    5,175,605 

A  loss  in  1881  of 1,888,151 

Equal  to  20  per  cent. 

The  tolls  received  were  in  1880 $1,155,418  84 

The  tolls  received  were  in  1881 632,880  O'i 

A  loss  in  1881  of t523,038  83 

Bqual  to  45  per  cent. 

This  loss  in  revenue  is  partly  due  to  the  removal  of  tolls  on  west- 
bound freight    As  a  rule  the  freight  ascending  the  canals  is  only 
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ftbont  one-third  of  the  amonnt  moving  tow&rd  tide-water, and  thecon- 
seqaenoe  of  this  uneqii^il  movement  iii  tliat  avAUj  boats  ore  compelled 
to  make  their  return  trips  Irom  tiile-wuter  without  oargoeB,  thus  tax- 
ing the  euat-bound  freight  with  iho  eotire  expenses  of  the  trip. 

It  was  believed  that  a  totuL  remission  of  tolla  oa  all  property  mov- 
ing toward  the  west  would  stiaiukte  and  largely  incrcuso  tho  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  and  that  the  compenEutJon  derived  from  this 
increased  movement  would  enable  the  carrier  to  transport  the  eust- 
bonnd  freight  at  less  cost,  and  to  compete  more  snccessftilly  with  the 
riulroada  for  freight  moving  toward  tide-water.  It  was  also  believed 
that  the  loss  of  tolls  on  the  np  freight  would  be  gained  on  the  antici- 
pated increased  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  competition  for  west-bound  freight  the  pRstseasoa  wns  as  active 
as  for  the  eaatward-hound,  and  a  plan  which  seemed  to  promise  good 
results  proved  nnsuccessfnl. 

,   The  tons  moved  west  were: 

In  1880 1,518,290 

In  1881 1 ,365,418 

A  loss  in  1881  of 153,872 


This  loss  in  tonnage  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  but  the  east-bound 
movement  shows  a  loss  of  over  22  per  cent,  and  it,  therefore,  may  be 
claimed,  and  justly  perhaps,  that  the  lower  percentHge  of  loss  on  the 
weat-bound  movement  was  due  to  tbe  remission  of  tolls. ' 

The  fact  that  reduced  tolls,  or  the  total  abolition  of  tolls,  has 
failed  to  incruase  the  tonnage  movement  through  our  c.inals,  is  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  tho  severity  of  the  contest  which  has  provaik-d 
the  past  season  between  tho  transportation  routes  of  this  and  other 
States.  During  a  portion  of  the  navigable  season  all  rail- rates  from 
Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  soa-board  have  been  nominally  as  low  as  the 
average  rates  by  the  water-route,  while  special  rates  were  at  times  nu- 
doubtedly  below  the  actual  cost  by  water,  and  less  than  half  the  cost 
by  rail. 

Tho  railroad  war  of  the  past  year,  so  far  as  the  roads  of  this  State 
were  concerned,  was  probably  not  so  much  against  the  water-ronte  as 
against  the  differential  rates  exacted  by  the  rival  roads  connecting 
with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  These  differential  rates,  which  for 
years  have  been  conceded  for  the  sake  of  hitrmony  and  profit,  have 
always  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerciiil  interests  of  this 
State,  as  a  review  of  the  business  of  the  thi«e  important  ports  for  a 
period  of  years  will  illustrate. 
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Snch  a  review  will  also  show  the  hnportance  of  our  canals,  not  onlj 
as  &  regulator  of  transportatioQ  rates,  bat  as  a  most  powerful  agent  for 
the  preventioD  of  oDJnst  oombiaatioos  between  our  own  roada  and  the 
competing  roads  of  other  States. 

Prior  to  1870,  the  differential  rate  conceded  to  the  roads  terminat- 
mg  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  two  dollars  per  ton.  That 
ia  to  say:  In  the  arrangement  bctweea  the  several  lines  of  rail - 
vAja  for  maintaining  rates,  it  wns  agreed  that  the  charge  for  truns- 
porting  freight  from  western  competing  points  to  the  city  of  New 
York  shonld  be  two  dollars  per  ton  higher  than  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Two  dollars  per  ton  is  equivalent  to  six  cents  per  bashel 
of  wheat 

In  1869,  and  for  five  years  prior  thereto,  the  canal  tolls  on  wheat 
from  Bnffalo  to  tide-water  wore  six  cenU  per  bnshel  —  a  rate  which 
enabled  the  roads  of  this  State  to  make  that  discrimination  against 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  Pliitadelpbia  and  Baltimore. 

In  1870  the  canal  toils  on  wheat  and  other  grain  were  reduced  one- 
bslf,  and  this  measure  compelled  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  dif- 
ferential rate  to  one  dollar  per  ton  —  precisely  tiic  same  reduction  as 
was  made  in  tolls.  In  1870,  the  all-rail  receipts  at  New  York,  of 
flonr,  meal  and  grain  (flour  and  meal  reduced  to  their  equivalent  in 
bushels)  aggregated  40,195,863  bushels,  and  the  combined  receipts  at 
Philiidelph  ia  and  Baltimore  aggregated  S9,126,112  bnshels  —  New 
York  receiving  11,069,750  bnshela  more  than  the  deliveries  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  combined  —  or  58  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
three  ports. 

In  18S0,  the  dtSerentiul  rates  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more being  60  and  40  cents  per  ton  respectively,  tho  ail-rail  receipts  at 
Kew  York  aggregated  95,414,823  bushels,  and  nt  the  other  two  ports, 
1U9,899,520  bushels — New' York  receiving  only  46  per  cent  of  tbe 
total  delivery  at  the  three  ports  instead  of  58  per  cent  as  in  1870  —  al- 
most a  complete  reversal  of  the  percentages.  But  if,  from  the  all-rail 
receipts  of  New  York  in  1880,  95,414,832  bushels,  we  deduct  the  quan- 
tity received  by  tho  Pennsylvania  railway,  14,8134)44  bushels,  it  leaves 
80,601,478  bushels  as  the  quantity  actually  delivered  by  the  New  York 
roads  —  being  only  39  per  cent  of  the  deliveries  at  the  three  Atlantic 
ports.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

In  1870,  the  all-rail  receipts  *t  Now  York  were  within  8,032,953 
basliels  of  the  combined  receipts  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more; while  in  1880  the  receipts  at  tho  three  porte  last  named  ex- 
ceeded those  of  New  York  by  51,575,703  bushels. 

In  1880,  Ihe  total  receipts  at  New  York,  including  the  deliveriea  by 
canal,  aggregated  170,475.833  bushels,  and  at  the  three  ports  of  Boaton, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  143,130,907  bushels. 
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Facts  like  these  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  great  valne  of  the 
canals  to  the  State. 

They  also  show  the  position  the  city  of  New  York  wonid  occnpy  if 
deprived  of  their  use.  With  the  caniils  abaodoned,  the  exceBaive  dif- 
ferentisl  rates  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  could  not  be  prevented. 
The  growth  of  the  great  metropolis  would  not  only  be  checked,  but 
the  immense  capital  now  actively  employed  wonld  depart  from  thence 
to  more  profitable  fields. 

This  loss  of  capital  and  businees  would  be  followed  by  «.  terrible 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  her  real  estate,  and  all  the  other  counties  of 
the  State  would  feel  the  depressing  infiuence  of  her  decline,  and  be 
compelled  to  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  taxes  aa  the  penalty 
of  a  short-lighted  and  illiberal  policy. 

While  conceding  differential  rates  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, the  New  York  railwiiys  cannot  obtain  their  fair  proportion  of 
basinesa  The  railroad  war  of  1881,  although  conducted  at  great  loss 
to  all  the  competing  lines  and  impoverishing  the  boatmen  employed 
on  our  canals,  has  worked  beneficially  for  the  interests  of  New  York, 
aeiho  following  statements  will  affirm  : 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  of  flour,  meal  and  grain  {floMr  and  meal  being 
reduced  to  Iheir  equivahnis  ik  ivsliel.?)  at  tM  ports  7uimed,for  eleven 
months  ending  November  30,  each  year. 


PORTS. 

nreu. 

^^\^\ 

ISBl. 
Busbeb. 

»=• 

New  York 

161,127,892 
53,850.524 
45,276,697 
31,7R2.548 

55.18 

18.44 
15.50 

10.88 

135,60l,5M 
41,451,662 
27,602,805 
34,351,780 

56.77 

292,017,661 

100.00 

238.907,741 

ALL-RAIL  RECEIPTS  at  ports  named,   for 
and  eleven  months  ending  November 


twelve  months  1S80, 
30.  1S81. 


P0HT9. 

ISfiO. 
BuBbeli. 

Per  Bent 

Bu^elB. 

Par  cent 

05,414,822 
60,644,357 
49,255,163 
37,091,005 

39.36 
25. n2 
20.32 
15.30 

91,454,955 
41.461,562 

27..W2,605 
34,361,780 

Philwielphi*. 

14,12 

242,405,347 

100.00 

194,760.902 
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It  is  Bbown  b;  thn  foregoiog  statements  that  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  Novembor  30,  1881,  there  has  been  a  material  falHog  off  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  receipts  at  the  four  principal  Atlantic  ports,  as  com- 
pued  vitb  the  previous  year  —  the  receipts  at  Boston  showing  an 
eiceptional  gain  ;  bat  New  York's  percentage  of  the  aggregate  was 
1^  per  cent  higher  in  1881  than  in  1880. 

The  all-rail  receipts  for  1881,  as  compared  with  1880,  show  that  \ew 
York  gained  7^  per  cent,  while  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  lost 
3iVt  Biid  ()\  per  cent,  respectively.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
of  1881,  it  will  doubtless  appear  that  there  hiis  been  an  increase  in  the 
total  rail  receipts  at  New  York,  and  that  ihe  falling  off  in  the  aggre* 
gate  receipts  has  been  wholly  in  the  deliveries  by  canal. 

The  following  instructive  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Elmore  H.  Walker, 
the  accomplished  statistician  of  the  New  York  Prodnce  Exchange, 
will  show  the  total  receipts  by  railways  at  each  of  tlie  four  principal 
Atlantic  ports  for  a  period  of  years,  aud  the  differential  rates  conceded 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  each  year. 
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Thahspobtation  Rates,  1881  — Lake  axd  Canal. 

The  average  rute  by  canal  during  the  past  season  vas  loirer  thau  for 
any  previous  year,  and  b;  lake  it  was  within  a  fraction  of  the  low 
avemgeB  for  1876  and  1878,  when  the  extreme  limit  of  depression  was 
reuched. 

For  several  weeks  corn  was  carried  by  canal  from  BuSttlo  to  Kew 
York  at  three  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  including  the  toll  —  netting 
the  carrier  a  fraction  over  two  and  a  half  cents  per  bnshel,  or  t^02  7'2 
ou  a  load  of  8,000  hnshela.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  90^  cents  per  ton 
for  a  carriage  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles. 

The  rate  by  lake,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  a  short  period,  was  as 
low  as  one-half  cent  per  bushel,  and  possibly  some  grain  w>ia  carried 
free  for  ballast.  The  average  rate  for  the  season  by  lake  was  3^^  cents 
for  wheat,  and  2^  cents  for  corn,  per  bushel.  The  prospects  for  pay- 
ing freights  in  the  coming  spring  are  very  discouraging,  as  it  is  stated 
that  one  thonsand  vessels  are  wjntenng  in  the  t>nrt  of  Uhic^O. 

The  following  table  exhibits  for  a  period  of  years  the  average  rate, 
each  year,  of  lake  freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  of  canal  freight 
(tolls  included)  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ;  also  the  toll  per  bushel, 
vheat  and  corn,  from  Bnffalo  to  tide-water:  i 


Lslu  treigfat  from  Cbl- 

QiimlfrelBhtfromBuf. 

C»niil  tnllB 

from  Kuf- 

Buffalo, 

faloloNBiFTc 

Tk. 

otU 

a-watsr,  ]ier 

jHhel. 

buibel. 

bushel. 

Wh8»t. 

Corn 

Whe»t. 

Corn 

WtaBat. 

.Corn. 

Cle. 

M.  Fr. 

Ct«.M. 

Fr. 

CU.M.TT. 

CU. 

M. 

Fr. 

Cta.U. 

Fr. 

CU.M.  Br. 

1867.... 

06 

6    7 

05     4 

3 

15    6    9 

13 

3 

2 

06    2 

1 

04    8    3 

1868  ... 

07 

1    4 

06    0 

5 

15    6    5 

13 

0 

1 

06     2 

1 

04    8    3 

1869.  .. 

06 

8    1 

06    2 

18    3     I 

13 

8 

6 

06    2 

I 

04    8    3 

1370... 

on 

8    8 

05    4 

3 

11     2    2 

10 

3 

5 

03    1 

0 

02    9    0 

1871 ... . 

07 

6    2 

07    0 

6 

12    6-  2 

11 

5 

4 

03     1 

0 

02    9    0 

1872..   . 

XI 

1    5 

10    3 

0 

13     1     0 

11 

3 

9 

03     1 

0 

02    9    0 

1873 .... 

07 

6    2 

07     2 

0 

11     5    7 

10 

2 

8 

03    1 

0 

02    9    0 

1874  ... 

04 

0    3 

03    6 

7 

10     1     1 

09 

1 

1 

03     1 

0 

08     9     0 

1875-.. . 

03 

4    2 

03    0 

8 

OS    0     1 

07 

2 

3 

02    0 

7 

01     9     3 

1876.... 

03 

1     1 

02.   6 

0 

06    7    2 

00 

0 

9 

02    0 

7 

01     9     3 

1877  ... 

a-i 

5    7 

03    2 

3 

07    3    9 

06 

3 

8 

01    0 

3 

00     9     6 

1878.... 

03 

1     7 

02    7 

8 

05    0    9 

0* 

2 

6 

01    0 

3 

00    9    6 

1879 ... . 

04 

7     2 

04    2 

8 

06    9    6 

00 

1 

5 

01     0 

3 

00     9     6 

1880.... 

05 

6    4 

05     1 

5 

OG    5    8 

06 

0 

I 

01    0 

3 

00    9    6 

I8S1.... 

03 

4    0 

02    9 

2 

04    8    6 

04 

3 

1 

01    0 

3 

00    9    6 

[Assem.  Doc.  Ko.  4.J 
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'  Aq  ezamination  of  ^tbe  foregoing  table  will  disclose  some  siogalar 
autl  almost  unaccountable  features  in  coDaeotiou  with  tolls  and  truDs- 
portatioD.  During  the  period  embraced  in  the  first  three  years  named 
io  the  table,  when  the  tolls  on  wheat  were  nearly  six  and  a  quarter  cents 
per  bushel,  the  freight  to  the  earner  netted  (3.22  per  ion.  During  the 
next'pertod  of  five  years,  1870  to  1874,  with  the  tolls  on  wheat  rednced 
to  a  freotioD  over  three  cents  per  bnshel,  the  average  net  freight  re- 
ceived by  the  carrier  was  *2.87  per  ton.  Daring  the  next  period  of 
two  years,  1875  and  1876,  with  tolls  on  wheat  reduced  to  two  cents  per 
bushel,  the  carrier  realized  an  average  of  tl-76  per  ton  net,  and  dnriog 
the  last  five  years,  1877  to  1881,  with  tolls  on  wheat  reduced  to  one 
cent  per  bashel,  the  net  freight  averaged  (1.77  per  ton.  The  average 
net  freight  for  1881  was  (1.28  per  ton. 

CONCLUaiON. 

The  financial  results  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  the  most  discourag- 
ing and  imsatisfactory  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  canals.  The 
revenues,  in  the  aggregate,  were  lower  than  for  any  year  since  1825, 
,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  period  of  fifty-six  years  they  not  only  have 
failed  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  canal  debt,  but  in  amount  they 
Vere  actually  twenty  percent  below  the  cost  of  maintenance,  or,  ag 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  expenditures  for  coltection,  snper- 
intendence  and  ordinary  repairs  exceeded  the  income  by  (305,643  45. 

If  possible,  the  business  of  the  boatmen  bos  been  even  more  disconrag- 
ing.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Canal 
Board  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  by  a  partial  remission  of 
tolls,  the  earnings  of  the  carrier  have  steadily  declined,  and  daring  the 
last  season  were  entirely  nn remunerative  and  doubtless  below  expendi- 
tures. 

Unless  the  equipments  which  the  boatmen  supply  can  be  kept 
profitably  employed,  there  will  be  no  new  additions  thereto,  and  those 
nov  in  existence  will  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  will  soon  become 
worthless. 

Without  some  radical  and  speedy  change  by  which  the  canals  can 
be  maintained  irrespective  of  their  revenaes,  and  the  carrier  placed 
in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  the  railways,  they  will  soon  be  with- 
out means  to  operate  them,  and  withoat  equipments  to  render  them  of 
service. 

Bepectfully  sabmitted, 

JOHN  A.  PLACE. 

Auditor. 
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ACCOHFAITTINO  TEE  REPORT  OF  THE  AuDITOB, 


(No.  1.) 

There  was  on  deposit  in  sundrj  banks  to  the  credit 

of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on   accoant  of  the 

canal  fund,  on  the  30th  September,  18S0  (gee  page 

44  of  the  laat  report),  the  sum  of «a,888,145  82 

And  in  the  custody  of  the  Auditor 

securities  iuveetedon  account  of 

the  canal  fund tl, 032, 700  00 

Seal  estate,  etc.,  of  the  bank  of 

Coming 3,799  00 

1,036  499  00, 


t3, 332, 644  8i 
Appropriations  overdrawn,  tiz.  : 
The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
for    Qoexpended     balances    in 
hands  of  Adin  Thajer,  late  Ca- 
nal Commissioner t433  33 

8.  B.  Dutcher,  Superintendent  of 

Public  WoAfl 48  69 

481  B3 

13,333,126  74 
Deduct  over  payments,  as  above,  included  in  ac- 
counts btelow 481  62 


$3,322,644  82 


Beceived  during  the  year  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber. 1881,  viz. : 
Sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 
of  the  debt  for  the  enlargement 
and  completion  of  the  canals, 

BeeNo.4 t9 72, 746  65 

^ud  for  extraordinary  repairs, 
see  No.  8 23,118  P8 

Carried  forward t995,860  63      $3,322,644  82 
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Brought  forward  $996,865  63      $3,333,6«  88 

Fiinil  for  the  enUrgemeDt  of  the 

Erie,  the  Oswego,  etc.,  see  Ma. 

16 1,55a  43 

Fund  for  the   enlargemeot  of  the 

Ghamplaia  Canal,  see  Mo.  18. .  7,374  36 

Fund  for  the  recoiietrnntion  of  the 

Oneida  L^ike  canal,  see  Mo.  20,  780  70 

Erie  aad   ChampUiu   canals,  aee 

Mo.  ae...    ..' 790,809  74 

Odwego  oaoal,  see  Mo.  28 1^ ,  745  Itt 

Cayuga  and  beneca  canal,  see  Mo. 

30 1,095  27 

Black  River  canal,  see  No.  3(3 ... .  12,05i  47 

OiieidaRivar  improvement, Bee  No. 

4a 454  66 

Seneca  Kivor  towing-path,  see  No. 

44 : 32  64 

Cayuga  iulet,  aee  Mo.  46 74  7? 

1,823,837  73 

96,146,482  65 
Paid  during  the  same  period,  viz.: 
Sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 

of  the  deht  far  the  enlargement 

and  completion  of  the  canals, 

aee  Mo.  5 «601,245  25- 

Fund  for    the   enlargement  and 

completion,  see  No.  17 7,421  60 

Erie  Canal  enlargement. see  No.aS,  3,918  81 
Erie  and   Chauiplain   canals.  Bee 

Mo.  27 983,367  64 

Oswego  canal,  see  Mo.  29 43,613  76 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  see  No. 

31 14,963  26 

ChemoDg  canal,  see  Mo.  33 6,103  47 

Chenango  canal,  see  Mo.  86 5,136  10 

Blackl^vercanal,  seeMo.  37....  81,03?  50 

Genesee  Valley  canal,  see  No.  3!l..  3,342  66 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  gee  Mo.  41..  156  81 

Cayuga  inlet,  see  No,  47 87  38 

1,760,344  13 

Leaving  a  balance  on  the  30th  September,  1881, 
of. «3 ,396 ,  138  42 

Of  the  above  balance  there  is  on  deposit  in  banks  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  canal  fund,  see  No.  49 $1,884,639  42 

Carried  forward $1,884,639  42 
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Brought  forward 

In  the  onatodj  of  the  Auditor,  Bectirities  in- 
Tested  on  account  of  the  osnal  fund,  viz: 
Uoited  States  bonds,  5'b  of  1881, 

coutinuwl •782, 700  00 

United  Slates  bonds,  l^'e,  of  1891,        .    715,000  OU 
Ueal  estate,  etc,  bank  of  Ooming,  3 ,  799  00 


Appropriations  oyer  drawn,  viz.  : 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  see  No.  27. . 


t3, 396, 138  -.2 
1.737  57 


Of  the  above  amonnt  there  belongs  to : 
Sinking  fond  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal  debt, 

see  No.  8 t0,160  00 

Sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  for  the 

enlargement  and  completion  of  the  canals,  see 

No.  6 2,416,831  67 

Investment  of  premiums  on  loans,  see  No.  7 13,014  66 

Fond  for  cztraordinary  repairs,  see  No.  9 583, 745  02 

Fund  for  the  Albany  basin,  see  No.  11 706  68 

Taxes,  1866,  see  No.  13 269  30 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego, 

etc,  see  No.  17 140,058  64 

Fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Champlain  canal, 

see  No.  19 205,071  35 

Fund   for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Oueida  Lake 

canal,  see  No.  21 26,804  03 

Contractors*  deposit  fund,  see  No.  23 2,000  00 

Fund  of  the  Oswego  canal,  see  No.  29 4,399  91 

Fund  of  the  £!ack  Biver  canal,  see  No.  37 824  93 

t3, 397, 876  99 


SINKINa  FUND  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  CANAL 
DEBT. 

{Under  article  7,  section  1  of  the  Cotutitution.) 

.(No.  2.) 

Balance  on  hand  SOth  September,  1880 $6,160  00 

(No.  3.) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1881 W ,  160  00 
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SINKING  FUND  FOE  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  CANAL 

DEBT. 

(Under  artiete  7,  section  3  of  the  Conatitulion.) 

(No.  4.) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  18S0. $3,045,320  17 

Beceired,  viz.: 

T«  of  1880 878,938  08 

Intereet  on  investments,  viz.: 

On  «715,OO0  U.  S.  4i'8,  of  1891 121,487  50 

Oa  t^V-itWO  U.  S.  &'s,  of  ]881.contiii'ed,    40,829  44 
On  temporary  loan  to  CotnptroUer  ....       2,033  83 

64,360  77 

Interest  on  deposits 16,422  89 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  material,  etc., 
of  lateral  canals,  Tiz. : 

Chemung  canal t2,266  53 

Chenango  canal 1,862  63 

Genesee  Valley  canal 13,053  50 


Less  expenses : 

Chemung  canal t2,294  19 

Chenango  canal 1,343  02 

Geneseo  Valley  ooual 510  48 


(No.  6.) 
Paid,  viz. :  expenses  of  the  transfer  agency  at  New  York,  riz.; 
Arthur  H.  Masteu,  salary  as  transfer 


1406  25 


George  S.  Coleman,  salary  as  transfer 

agent •>%•}  (a 

Nosltitt  &  Co.,  for  stationery 62  00 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Co.,   for  keeping 
transfer  ofiBce  for  the  year  ending  30th 

September,  1881 1,250  00 

»2,062  00 

Premium  on  investments,  viz.: 

On  »476,000  U.  S.  4i'8,  of  1891 «55,218  75 

On  $5,000  N.  Y.  State  canal  loan,  6's, 

lat  Jannary,  1883 362  50 

55,681  85 

Interest  on  loans 538,602  00 

Oanoellation  of  stock,  6'a,  1st  January,  1883 5,000  00 

Carried  forward 1601,246  2C 
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Bronght  forward , 

Bfttance  on  band  3t}tb  September,  1881 . , 


«601,345  20 
2,416,821  57 


•3,018,066  82 


INVESTMENT  OP  PREMIUMS  ON  LOANS. 

( Under  ehapler  329,  Laws  of  ISfii.) 

(No.  6.) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1880 112, OU  68 

(No.  7.)  "  ^^ 

Balance  oa  hand  30th  September,  1881 t>2,014  66 


FUND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EXTRAORDINARY  REPAIRS. 

(TTnder  chapter  877.  Laws  of  1869  iC^Mpter  767,  Laws  of  1870  ;  chapter 
930,  Laws  of  1871 ;  chapter  850,  Laws  of  1872  ;  chapter  766,  Laws 
of  1873  ;  chapter  399,  Laws  of  1874;  chapter  425,  Laws  «/1876  ; 
and  chapter  270,  Zaiffa  o/ 1878.) 

(No.  8.) 

Balance  on  hand  80th  September,  1880 t77I,098  24 

Received,  viz.  : 
Interest  on  depowte. 23,118  98 

t794,2l7  22 

(No.  9.) 
Paid,  viz. : 
Transferred  to  the  fand  of  the  Erie  and  Ohamplain 

canals  for  extraordinary  repairs,  see  No.  26 16,829  76 

Traaaferred  tofund  of  the  Erie  and  Champlaiii  canalg 
to  supply  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  canals, 
in  pursuance  of  section  2,  chapter  449,  Laws  of 
188],  see  No.  26 205,642  46 

♦211,472  20 
Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1881 582,746  02 

1794,217  23 
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FUND  FOE  THE  ALBANY  BASIN. 
{Chapter  200,  Lawn  of  1849.) 
(No.  10.) 
Balance  od  hand  30tb  September,  1880 '. 

(No.  11.) 
Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1881 

TAXES  OF  1866. 
(No.  12.) 
Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1880 

(No.  J3.) 
Balanoe  on  hand  30th  September,  1881 


TAXES  OF  1880. 
(No.  14.) 
Beceired,  viz. : 
From  the  Comptroller,  pursuant  to  act  chapter  248 
of  the  Laws  of  1880,  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  in 
the  sinking  fund,  under  article  TbBection  3  of  the 
Constitatioo 

(No.  16.) 
Transferred,  viz. : 
To  the  Binkiag  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal 
debt,  under  article  7,  gectioa  3,  see  No.  i 


FUND  FOR  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ERIE,  THE 
OSWEGO  AND  OAYUGA  AND  SENECA  OANaLS.  AND  FOB 
THE  COMPLETION  OPTHE  BLACK  RIVEK  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY  CANALS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PTJKPOSES. 


{Article  7,  section  ^  of  the  Oonslitufion,  a 

(No.  IC.) 
Balauoe  on  hand  30th  September,  18K0. . 

Carried  forward 


tdcluipler  329,  Laws  of  1854.) 
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Brongbt  forward, «160,7C0  06 

Received,  viz. : 
Interest  on  depoBit& : 1,553  43 


(No.  ir.) 

Pud,  Tiz. : 

Transrerred  to  snndry  ,fnnd  accoDiite  for  the  pay- 
ment of  awards  and  taterest  tliereon,  viz.  : 

Faod  of  the  Drie  canal  enlargement,  see 
No.  24     fi3,9]8  81 

Fund  of  the  Eric  and  CbaropiAiii  canals, 
aeeNo.  26. 0,717  13 

Fund  of  the  Chenango  canal,  see  No.  34 . .         791  15 

Pond   of   the    Black    Biver   canal,  see 
No.  Sr; 9,248  35 

Fand   of  the   Crooked   Lake  canal,  seo 
No.  40 156  81 

Transferred  to  the  account  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Bank,  Bnfialo,  for  amount  of  rebate  allowed  in 
settlement  and  compromise  in  pursuance  of  act 
chapter  497,  Laws  of  1880 


$31, 253 -85 
Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1381 140,058  64 


FITND  FOB  THE  ENLARGEMENT   OF  THE  CHAMPLAIN 
CANAL. 

{Under  chapter  788,  Laws  0/1870,  cJiapler  399,  Laws  ofiS7i,  chapter 
185,  Lama  of  1876,  and  chapter  202,  Lates  o/'l878.) 

(No.  18.) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1880. t284, 549  56 

Received,  tjz.  : 
Interest  on  deposits  and  investment 7, 374  36 


[AsBem.  Doc.  No.  4.1  6  .-,  , 
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{No.  19.) 
Pftid,  viz.: 
Tranaferred  to  fund  of  the  Erie  jind   Champloin 
canals  for  improTemeot  work  on  Cbamplain,  see 

No.  26 186, 868  57 

BalaDce OD  hand  80th  September,  1881 205,071  35 

$391,933  »2 


FUND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ONEIDA  LAKE  CANAL. 

(No.  20.) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1880 t2S.C23  33 

Received,  viz.: 
Interest  on  deposits 780  70 

t26,804  03 

(No.  31.)  °"       ""       ""'"^ 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1881 t36, 604  03 


DEPOSITS  OP  CONTRACTORS  TO  SECURE  THE  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  NEW  WORK  AND  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY REPAIRS. 

{Chatter  930,  Lam  of  1871.) 

(No.  23.) 
Balance  on  hand  36th  September,  1880 $3,000  00 

(No.  23.) 
Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1881 t2,000  00 


FUND  OP  THE  ERIE  CANAL  ENLARGEMENT. 

(No.  24.) 
Received,  viz. : 
Transferred  from  the  fund  for  the  enlargement  and 

the  completion,  etc,  see  No.  17 t3,918  81 
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(No.  85.) 
Paid,  viz.: 
B.  S.  W.  Cl&rk,  SaperiDteDflent  Public  Works,  for 

expeaditares. tlSO  00 

S.  B.  Dateher,    SuperinteDdent  Pablio  Works,  for 

eipendicores 3,420  56 

Forrecordiag  transcripts  of  awards. 41  03 

Interest  on  avards  by  the  canal  sppraisera. 307  23 


EBIE  AND  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  26.) 
Beoeived,  vis.: 

Tolls  on  the  Erie  canal t746,081  85 

IViUs  on  the  Champlaia  canal. . . .  37,341  45 

■ «783,323  30 

Bent  of  sarplna  water 1,535  00 

Errora  in  collectors' acconnts 72 

OrS.B.  Dutcher,  8aperiat«adent 
of  Public  Works,  for  ice  permits 

sold. «1,743  60 

For  sales  old  material 3  50 


or  E.  E.  Carr,  late  collector  at  Borne,  for  sale  of 

fiitarea  in  late  collector's  office  at  fiome 

Depositor  F.  C.  Smith  to  secnre 

performance  of  contract,  dated 

September   17,  1870,   for  con- 

stmcting  Tertical  wall  on  guard 

lock   section    at  Black    Kock, 

forfeited  for  oon-performaooe 


of  contract,  amoont  certificate. 

•1,000  00 

630  84 

Deposit  of  Hogh  M.  Severance  to 

secure  performance  of  contract 

dated  Anguat  6, 1870,  for  raising 

and  improTing  Sulphur  Springs 
guard   lock,  forfeited   for  non- 

performance   thereof,    amount 

certificate 

♦1,000  00 

Interest  thereon 

635  82 

Carried  forward *789,687  68 
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Erought  forward. . . ; ,      »789  «87  68 

Deposit  of  George  C.  Power,  forfeited  for  non-per- 
Ibrmauce  of  cuntract  for  constructing  f  wronght- 
iron  bridge  at  Jefferson  sireet,  Schenectadj 300  00 

Of  Iio33  &  alcLoud,  fur  furniture  in  luie  colkcti^r's 

officfe  at  MoLiLezuma 10  OO 

Proceeds  of  salo  of  old  paper  from  late  collectoi^B  of- 
fice at  Montezuma U  00 

From  J.  H.  Chubb,   late   Etiperintendent  eection  1,  4 

Oliampkfii  Ciinal,  for  balance  of  account 439  07 

From  T.  W.  Griffin,  late  snperin  ton  dent  Bection  1, 

Champlain  Canal,  for  balance  of  account 33  43 

Feea  for  recording  mortgages ■ 335  56 

Balances  in  the  handa  of  Canal  Commissioner 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1880,  viz. : 
Adin  Thayer.Canal  Commissioner,  WSS"  33 

S.B.Dntcher,  Supt.  Public  Works,  48  59 

481  93 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz. : 
Fund    for   tbe    enlargement  and 

completioD,  etc.,  see  No.  17...-  *9,717  13 

Fund  for  extraordinary  repairs,  see 

No.9 6,820  75 

Fund  for  the  improvement  of  the 

Champlain,  see  \o.  19 86,852  57 

102,399  45 

Transferred  the  following  balances  of  surplna 
tolls  of  the  lateral  canuTs,  viz.  * 
Prom  the  Oneida  river  improve- 
ment, see  No.  43 t454  66 

From   the    Seneca    river    towing 

path,  Bee  No.  45 33  84 

From  the  Cayuga  inlet,  see  No.  47,  37  3ft 


Transferred  from  the  fund  for  extraordinary  repairs, 
in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  chapters  548 
of  the  Laws  of  1880,  and  449  of  the  Lawa  of  1881, 
tbe  deficiency  of  revenue  to  meet  appropriation 
for  collection  and  ordinary  repairs,  the  deficiency 
[     being. 


Balances  in  the  hands  of  late  Canal  Commissioner 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 


>1, 090,858  16 


M,  101, 595  72 
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(No.  27.) 
Paid,  viz.:  for  repairs,  improvements,  eto.,  to-vit: 
Brie  Canal. 
For   ordinary  repairs,   to    8.    B. 
Dateher,     Superiatandent     of 

Public  Works »807,536  97 

To  ff,  Scott  Laaher,  UiTision  En- 
gineer, Eastern  Division. 9,500  00 

To  Marvin  Porter,  Division  En^- 

neer.  Middle  Division 13,000  00 

To   Thomas    Evershed,  Division 

Engineer,  Western  Division...  8,500  00 

To   section    saperintendents,  iu- 
clndiog  their  salaries 310,454  78 

To  S.  B.  Dateher,  Saperintendent  of  Publio  Works, 

for  extraordinary  repairs 

To  collectors  of  canal  tolls,  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  their  offices,  viz.: 
W.  T.    O'Brien,   Nevr 

York »a,468  17 

Thomas  Kimball,   in- 
flpector.  New  York. .         340  00 

— »2,708  17 

David  A.  Bnlson,  Albany 3,208  53 

John  H.  Hulsapple,  West  Troy.. .  4,701  00 

LoQiB  Faass,  Uiica a,  1^1  96 

Egbert  E.  Uarr,  Rome  .■. 821  69 

A.  Vou  Landberg,  Syracuse. 2,307  88 

Frank  Torrey,  Montezuma 8J9  32 

Fred.  W.  ClemoDS.  Palmyra 708  86 

Henry  Hebinf;,  Rochester 2,212  95 

Emil  Schnitzer,  Tonawaada 8,078  i!3 

Charles  M,  King,  Buffalo 8,076  46 

To  weigh -masters,  viz. : 

E  D.  Woidman,  Albany $508  40 

Lewis  Taylor,  West  Troy 603  66 

Nathan  h.  Bensou,  West  Troy. . .  681  10 

William  Cahill,  Syracuse 487  68 

'  James  L.  Hill,  Syracuse 645  00 

James  Oosnell,  Bocbestor. 1 , 1  ?  1  08 


Chainplain  Canal. 
For    ordinary    repairs,   to   S.   B. 

Dntcher,  Supfc.  Pnblio  Works..  ♦38,872  71 

To   section    su  peri  d  tea  den  t«,  in- 

dading  their  salaries 70,120  89 

Carried  forward $108,993  60  $688,413  21 
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Bronght  forward #108,993  60 

To    S.    S.    Dutcher,   Sapt.   Public 

Works,  for  improTement  work. . .  78,083  29 

For  dtiia&gea  awarded  by  canal  ap- 

praiaers 4,476  27 

To  W.  Scott  I^uher,  I)iv.  Engineer, 

for  engineering  ^spenses  on  ioi- 

provement 6,833  77 

Interest  on  awards  of  canal  apprais* 

era 155  14 

To  collectors  of  canal  tolls  : 
Thomas  Preston,  Water- 
ford  H,821  11 

Win.   K.    Ottman,    Fort 

Edward 633  31 

Jamea  Doren,  Whitehall,    1,911  15 

"4,306  67 

To  Thomas  Van  Derkar,  wcigh-mas- 

ter  at  Waterford 1,052  59 

For  legal  serrices  in  behalf  of  the  State,  before  the 
Canal  Appraisers  and  Canal  Board,  to  the  follow- 
ing attorneys,  viz. : 

Dewitt  C.  Bonton $50  42 

P.  McNamara 2,251  41 

D.  S.  Potter 1,778  50 

Samuel  S.  Edick ' 297  20 

Charles  A.  Hawley 708  19 

Daniel  A,  Coonoy,  allowance  by  Canal  Board 

Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.,  State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  for  salary,  oao- 
quarter $1,250  00 

For  travel,  one  year's  allowance 200  00 

Department  Superintendent  Public  Works  : 

S.  B.  Dntcher,  Supt.  Pub- 
lic Works,  for  salary. .  $0,000  00 

For    necessary  traveling 

expenses. 284  62 

$6,284  63 

For  clerk  hire  and  office  expenses  of 

Supt.  and  Assistant  Supt.  Publgo 

Works 11,893  20 

Carried  forward $18,177  82 
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Brought  forward 

Jftmes  Sbanaban,   Asat. 

SapL  Pub.  Works,  for 

salary *675  00 

For  tniveliDgexpenoea..  76  i'i 

James  D.  Hancock,  As- 
sist Supt.  Pub. Works, 
for  sulury 12,335  00 

For  traveling  expenses. .         74-1  99 

John  Stebbins,  Aseistaut 
Sopt.  Pub.  Works,  for 

salary »1,348  33 

For  traveling  expenses..         279  75 

Wm,  V.  Van  Kenseeloer, 

Assistant  Sapt.  Public 

Works,  for  salai^. ... .   »l,G51  78 
For  traveling  espenees..  3S7  55 

Henry  I>.  Fisb,  Assistant 

Supt,    Public   Works, 

for  salary II ,  C45  IC 

For  traveling  expenses. .         379  22 

Ossian   Bedell,  Assistant 

Supt.  Pnb.  Works,  for 

salary »1,354  84 

For  traveling  expenses. .         508  61 


118,177  82        »898,667  16 


Oanal  Appraiaer'K  Office. 
For  the  compensation  of  the  Caiiul  Appraisers  and 

their  clerks,  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of 

office.  Chap.  548,  Laws  1881,  viz, : 
Wm.  J.  Morf^n,'  for   ealary,   travel 

and    miscellaneous    expenses     of 

office $5,709  65 

Wip.  L.  Boatwick,  for  salary,  travel, 

etc 6,483  03 

Charles   M.   Dennison,    for  salary, 

travel,otc 6,317  34- 

Tl.J.  Apgar,  Chief  Clerk 3,600  00 

P.  A,  Hopkins,  Clerk 2,208  3C 

Robert  Harris,  Clerk 1,458  34 

Sundry  qcconnts  for  stationery,  etc.  278  46 

Carried  forward 
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Bronght  forward , $962 ,076  60 

Caiial  Department. 
Salaries  of  the  Auditor,  Depaty  Auditor,  and  clerks 

of  the  Canal  Department,  Chap.  &48,  Lawe  1880: 

John  A.  Place,  Auditor •5,000  00 

£dmuud    Savage,   Deputy  Auditor 

and  accountant 3-, 500  00 

George  H.  Birchall,  aest.  accountant,  1,800  00 

Thomaa  W.Jayoox 1,738  75 

George  W.  Slingorlftnd 1,350  00 

Daniel  Cooney 600  00 

L.H.Hackett 97G  67 

Charles  K.  Allen 1 ,458  34 

H.  J.  McDonnald 1,200  00 

C.  D.  Austin I,a00  00 


^OT  printing  blanks,  for  collectora,  euperintendenta, 
and  other  officials,  viz.: 

To  ArgoB  Company $1,279  02 

To  Weed,  ParsonB  &  Co 2,831  98 


4 

,111  00 

1 

,217  09 

2,44C  61 

1 

,000  00 

111  80 

43  80 

45  38 

19  10 

50  GO 

26  97 

To  sundry  persons  for  toll  refunded 

D,  M.  and  J.  C.  Monty,  an  allowance  by  the  Board 

of  Audit,  made  March  30,  188t,  in  pursuance  of 

chapter  475,  of  the  lisws  of  1881  . .   

Fort  Miller  Bridge  Co.  for  use  of  towing  path  bridge 

across   Hudson   river,  at   Saratoga   uam,  annual 

payment , 

■  Amerieiin  Express  Company,  for  transportation .... 

National  Express  Company,  for  transportation 

Edwiu  Ellis  &  Co.,  for  stationery,  eta 

Sundry  persons,  for  stationery,  etc 

T.  L.  Goodwin,  for  stationery,  etc 

Comptroller,  for  stationery,  etc 

Freight  on  bosesof  books  and  accounts  from  late 

collector's  office  at  Montezuma. 6  00 

Oarlisle  &  Hill,  taking  down,  repairing  and  putting 

up  stoves 2S  91 

Alonzo  P.   Strong,   attorney  for  Homer  Resford, 

royalty  on  305  lock-gate  steps,  approved  by  com- 
missioners of  the  canal  fund,  October,  18,  1880..  1,320  00 

ForpoBtage  stamps,  drawer  rent,  etc 830  70 

J.  W.  Lyon  &  Co.,  for  National  Atlas ■  18  00 

B.  G,  Duu  &  Co.,  subscription  to  mercantile  agency 

to  March  1,  1882,  one  year 150  00 

Mrs.  Poole,  for  washing  towels 34  00 

SubsoriptionB  to  sundry  newspapers 43  30 

Carried  forward »98l ,  787  43 
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Bronght  forward $981,787  42 

Aadilor's  expeoBeB  to  and  from   Tonavanda,  ioTes- 

ligatiog  cliui'geB  preferred   against  collector,  per    . 

d^tiou  of  c-auul  board 15  80 

BobertiE.  Oliver,  for  packing bozca  for  coUectorsand 

weigD-ni aster's  blanks. 26  77 

¥.  H.  SladG,  for  tax-searches,    appraisal    of   lands, 

etc,  received  from  late  Pratt  Bank,  Buffalo 193  00 

For  draping   rooms  of  the  canal   department,  un 

death  Presiden  t  Jamea  A .  Gftrfield 20  63 

Toll  refunded 4  87 

Bepairing  office  furniture,  etc 17  56 

Atlantic  !ind  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  acconnte 20  97 

ffeatem  Union  Telegrapli  Co.,  accounts 25  88 

Appropriationsoverdrawn  September  30,  1880: 
Balance  in  hands  of  Adin  Thayer, 

late  canal  bommissioner (433  33 

BaJADce  in'hands  of  8.  B.  Dutcher, 

SuperiDtcDdent  Public  Works,  48  59 

481  98 

TiaDsferred    to  sundry   fund  accounts,  to  supply 

deficiencies  of  the  lateral  canals,  to   pay  repairs, 

etc,  viz. : 

Oswego  canal,  see  Ko.  28 t29, 868  60 

Cajuga  and  Seneca  canal,  see  No. 

30 13, 867  99 

Chenango  canal,  see  No.  34 4, 345  04 

Ohemnng  canal,  see  No.  33 6,10.S  47 

Genesee  Valley  canal,  see  No.  38'.  3, 342  66 

Black  River  canal,  see  No.  36 59, 736  68 


To  Adin  Thayer,  late  canal  commissioner,  for  bal- 
ance in  liis  hands,  September  30, 1881.. .. .' 

To  S.  B.  Dutdier,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
for  balance  in  his  hands,  September  30,  1881 


$1,101,595  72 


OSWEGO  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  28.) 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 1880 H  899  91 

Received,  viz.: 

From  tijlls. 13,  660  59 

From  Willard  Johuaon,  for  tolls   on  timber,  rafted 
in  1878 56  00 

Carried  forwarf  *18,106  50 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  4.]  6 
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Brought  forward '. »18, 106  50 

From  T.  R.  Wright,  for  tolls  oa   timber  rafted  in 

1879 ,....,. 88  67 

Transferred : 
Deflcienc;  from  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlaia 

caiiala,  see  No.  S7 29, 868  60 


(No.  M.) 
Paid,  viz. : 

William  S.  Turner,  collector  of  tolls  at  Oswego 

To  section  superintendeiits  for  ordinary  repairs  and 
salaries,  viz. : 

Dewitt  a.  Toll,  section  1 »I0,205  89 

0.  J.  JenningB,  section  3. 14,510  69 


24,746  48 

S.  B.  Dutcher,  SuperiotendeDt  Pnblio  Works,  for  ' 

ordinary  ref»iirs 15,96i!  01 


Balance  OD  hand  September  30, 1881  . 


CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL  PUND. 

(No.  80.) 
Beoeived,  viz. : 

Tolls.. .^. «l,0fl5  87 

Traoaferred :  - 
DeficiencT  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Ghamplaia 
canals,  see  No.  87. 13,867  99 

<14,963  26 
(No.  31.)  .^~=— - 

Paid,  Tiz. : 
Abraham  Bobison,  collector  of  canal  tolls  at  Qeneva,  tl,077  71 

For  ordinary  repairs : 
S.    B.    Dntcber,    S^p^tnt«[lde^t 

Public  Works M,033  83 

N.  J.   Latham,   section   superin- 
tendent ,..  6,8«1  78 


13,886  as 
114,963  26 
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CHEMUNG  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  82.) 
Beceived,  viz.,  traosferreil ; 
DeGcieDcj  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  ChamplaiD 
can&la.  Bee  No.  27 

(No,  S3.) 
Paid,  via. : 
S.  B.  Datcher,  Snporinteudent  Pnblio  Works,  for 
ordiuar;  repairs 


CHENANGO  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  34.) 
Beceived,  viz.,  traDsferred  from  the  following  acooouts,  Tis.  : 
Fond  for  the  enlargement  and  completion,  etc.,  see 

No.  17 nsi  15 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
eaDRls^see  No.  27 4,315  04 

$5,136  Id 

(No.  36.) 
Paid,  viz.,  for  ordinary  repairs  : 
8,   B.    Dutcher,    Snperiutendent 

Pablic  Works W.SU  77 

T.  W.  W.-WaBhbarn,  section  snptii^ 
intendent,  includioK  sslarr....  1,127  27 

W,346  04 

S.  B.  Dntoher,  Superintendent  Pnblio  Works,  for 

damages  awarded  by  caual  appraisers 771  50 

Interest  on  awaitls  of  oanal  appraisers 19  65 

•5,136  19 


BLACK  RIVER  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  36.) 

Balance  oa  band  September  80,  1880 t834  93 

ReceiTed,  viz.  : 

Tells. 12,043  47 

Carried  forward »18, 867  40 
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Brought  forward »12,867  40 

For  fine  imposed  by  S.  M.  Fprgnsoii,  superintendeut, 
andcollected  of  Asaph  LeoDanluud  Fred.  John  boo,  10  00 

Transferred  from  the  following  acconnts,  tiz.  : 
Fund  for  tho  enlargemeDt  and  compleliOD,  etc.,  see 

No.  17 9,248  35 

Deficiency  from  the  t^lls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlaiu 
canals,  see  No.  27 69,736  68 


(Ko.  37.) 
Paid,  viz.  : 
Leander  W.  FiBko,  collector  of  tolls  at  Boonville..., 
S.    B.    Dutcher,    Superititi-ndent 
Public  Works,  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs   $45,040  24 

S.  M.  FergneoD,  section  snperin- 
tendeot,  for  ordinary  repairs  and 
salary 25,243 '60 


70,883  74 


S.  B.  Dtitcher,    Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 

awards  by  Cauitl  Appraisers  for  damages 8,969  67 

Interest  on  awards  of  Canal  Appraisers 278  68 


♦81,037  60 
Balance  on  hand  Sept«mber  30,  1881 824  63 


GENESEE  VAIil^EY  CANAL  FUND. 

(No.  38.)  , 

Received,  viz. ; 
Transferred  deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and 

Ohamplain  canals,  see  No.  27 (3,342  56 

(No.  39.) 
Paid,  viz . : 
Wm.  Napier,  section  enperintendent,  for  ordinary 
repairs  and  salary t3,342  66 


FUND  OF  THE  CBOOKED  LAKE  CANAL. 
(No.  40.) 
Eeeeived,  viz.: 
Transferred  from  the  fund  for  the  enlargement  and 
completion,  etc.,  see  No.  17 tl6G  81 
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(No.  41.)  • 
Paid,  Tiz. : 
S.  B.  Dutcher,  Superintendent  of  Pabllo  Works,  for 

damugeB  awarded  by  tho  Oanal  Appraigcrs il50  00 

Interest  od  avard«  of  the  Canal  Appraiaera 6  HI 

tl66  81 


FUND  OF  THE  ONEIDA  RIVEE  IMPROVEMENT. 

(No.  48.) 
Beceived,  viz. : 

Tolls $313  11 

From  Willard  Johnson,  for  tolls  on  timber  rafted  in 

1878 98  83 

From  T.  B.  Wright,  for  toUe  on  timber  rafted  in 
1879 48  22 

t494  66 

(No.  43.) 
Paid,  viz.: 
Transferred  to  fnnd  of  Erie  and  Chainplaia  canals, 
the  Bnrplos  tolls,  see  No.  26 $454  66 


FUND  OF  THE  SENEGA  RIVER  TOWING-PATH. 
(No.  44.) 
Received,  viz.: 
Tolls t32  54 

(No.  45.) 
Paid,  viz. : 
Transferred  to  fnnd  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
tbesnrplus  tolls,  see  No.  26 t.32  54 


FUND  OF  THE  CAYUGA  INLET. 
(No.  46.) 
Eeceiyed,  viz. : 
Tolls 174  77 

(No.  47.) 
Paid,  viz. : 
To  the  Treasnry,  under  act,  chapter  26  of  the  Lavs 

of  1847 *37  38 

Transferred  to  fund  of   tho  Erie  and   Chumplain 
canals,  the  anrplns  tolls,  sec  No.  26 87  39 


♦74  77 
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CAITAL  DEBT. 
(No.  48.) 
(  Under  article  7,  section  1  of  the  Conetitutum. ) 
Erie  and  Ohatnplain  oanRla  : 

Stock  not  be&rm|;  interest tl60  00 

Bedeemablo  as  follows,  viz.: 
Sir  percent^  Jttly  1, 1837 »160  00 

To  supply  deficiencj  : 
Stock  not  Dealing  interest 6,000  00 

Redeemable  na  follows,  viz, : 
Fire  per  cent,  January  1, 1874, . .  t6,000  00 

Total  canal  debt,  under  article  7,  BeotioQ  1  of  the 
Constitution,  paying  no  interest t6,160  00 

( Under  article  7,  aecOon  3  of  the  Constitution.) 

For  payment  of  canal  revenne  certificates : 
Stock  not  oearing  interest tSOO  00 

Redeemable  aa  follows,  viz. : 
Six.  per  cent,  Jaly  1, 1873 $500  00 

To  supply  deflciencies : 

Stock  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 8,976,700  00 

Bedeomaole  ae  follows,  viz.  : 

Six  per  cent,  1st  January,  1883  . .  4688,200  00 

Sixporcent,l8t  July,  1887 1,662,900  00 

Six  per  cent,  1st  July,  1891,  July 
loan 2,328,000  00 

Six  per  cent,  Ist  July,  1891,  No- 
vember loan 1,974,600  00 

Six  per  cent,  Ist  October,  1892. . .         2,000,000  00 

Six  per  cent,  let  October,  1893. . .  473,000  00 

»8, 976, 700  00 


Total  canal  debt  under  section  3 »8, 977,200  00 

Of  which  there  pays  no  interest 600  00 

Total  canal  debt  under  section  3,  paying  interest. . .       48, 976, 700  00 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  CANAL  DEBT  PAYING  INTEREST  ON  THE  30th 
SEPTEMBER,  1881. 

Under  article  7,  section  3  of  the  Constitution (8,976,700  00 


.yCoOi^lc 
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STATEMENT  of  the  canal  debt  30i!A  September,  1%&\,  thowing  each 
dttcripiion  of  itoak,  th»  amount  I'edeemable  in  each  year,  and  the 
auKual  interegt  on  the  same. 


WHEN  Dim 

FtTs  twr  cent. 

8liper(»iit. 

ToUL 

•ffiSg 

3H 

Kia 

•HOODOO 

IS  000  00 

•OOlfOO 

•a.«o(x> 

.•siss 

ffi-rri-E'--'-'':--''---'''--: 

•*"SSg 

•"'l-iSSS 

HOOOOO 

te.ooooo 

IS.im.89)  00 

•H,ll8t,M0  00 

1     t33B,am  to 

t63S,«eO0 

An  Analysis  op  the  Foregoing  Table. 

PrtDclpal  of  dabt  and  avcttons  o(  uttcle  T  of  Annnal  Intervat  of 

the  Conalitutloii.  tbe  debt. 

Section  3,6a. t8,976,700  00  $538,603  00 


The  interest  on  the  debt  is  six  per  cent. 

OF  the  above  debt  payin;;  interest  there  was 
held  on  the  30th  September,  1881 : 

On  the  United  States  account 

On  foreign  account 


98,019,900  00 
966,800  00 


{No.  49.) 

STA  TEUENT  showing  the  balance  on  hand  September  ZQ,  1881,  how 
deporilfd  and  invested,  together  to'f  e  names  of  the  accounte  to 
vhieh  it  belongs. 

Deposited. 

NuDM  of  BaDki. 

Albany  City  National  Bank 

Bank  of  Attica,  Bnffalo 

Bank  of  Bnffalo 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Bn^lo 

Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester 

Central  National  Bank,  Rome 

Erans,  tichwinger  &  Co.,  Tonawanda. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  Bnffalo. . 
Fitst  National  Bank,  Albany 


AmonQta. 
1133,417  82 
94,170  36 
94,164  85 


94,] 


I  64 


2,000  00 

8,337  62 

76,462  15 

94,069  93 

133.427  fi9 
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Nudes  of  Bsnka.  Amaunta. 

Firat  National  Bank,  BooQville 19,901  23 

First  Natioaal  Bank,  Baftalo 83,998  46 

First  National  Bank,  Oswego -        60,(J58  28 

First  National  Bank,  Rome 2,073  93 

First  National  Bank,  TJtica •       1,725  63 

Flour  City  National  Bank,  Rochester 1,391  72 

Fort  Stanwix  National  Bank,  Home 7,299  13 

German  Bank,  Biiffulo 73,847  41 

-Manhattan  Ca,  New  York 11,700  99 

Manufacturers  and  Traders'.Bank,  Buffalot '      94,167  03 

Marine  Bank,  Buffalo 73,863  43 

Merchants'  Bank,  Buffalo 18,718  00 

Merchants' National  Bank,  Albany 133,472   42 

Merchants' National   Bunk,  Whitehall 6,393   96 

Mutual  National  Bank,  Troy. 138,689  86 

New  York  State  Banking  Company,  Syraoase 30,034  34 

New  York  State  National  Bank,  Albany 133,416,17 

Old  National  Bank,  Whitehall..., 36,705  93 

Itobert  Gere  Bank,  Byracnse 2,142  81 

.  Saratoga  County  Bank,  Watei-ford 6,974  39 

Second  National  Bunk,  Oswego 8,484  59 

Third  Natioita!  Bank,  Buffalo 159  35 

Uticfi  City  National  Bank 10,403  10 

White's  Bank,  Buffalo 94,103  28 

-  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Syracuse 30,052  39 

Available »1, 788, 601  C8 

Atlantic  National  Bank,  New  York »1,598  66 

Bank  of  Corning. .  .■ 11, 135  63 

Bank  of  HornelTaville 9,  554  1 1 

Canal  Bank,  Lockport ; 7,  231  20 

Central  City  Bank,  Syracuse --..  10,674  08 

Farmers  and  Mechanics' Bank,  Rochester. 20,518  57 

J.  T.  Rapleea  Bank,  Penn  Yan 1,  689  07 

Lockport  Bank  and  Q'rust  Company 8, 8-15  00 

Medina  Bank 4,  4ii9  88 

Oliver  Lee  &  Co.'a  Bank,  Bnffalo 12,777  73 

Pratt  Bank,  Buffiilo 7,643  81 

Unavailable «96, 037  74 

Amount  deposited  in  banks,  available tl,  788,  601  68 

Amount  deposited  in  banks,  unavailable 96,  037  74 

Total  amount  deposited «1,  884,  639  42 
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STATEMENT  sJuiwing :  1.  Tlie  amount  of  tolh  {including  rents  from 
surplus  waters)  collected  in  each  fiscal  year,  from  182C  fo  1881.,  2. 
Toto/ .«?(«»  prttj  to  collectors,  ins]>ectors  and  weiglimaslers,  and  the 
erpcnscs  of  Iheir  offices.  3.  The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  collection 
on  the  f/rosa  amount  of  tolls  collected,  i.  The  gear  in  which  the  col- 
lection of  tolls  commenced  on  each  lateral  canal. 
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aaareoatelimnaoeiifthtMalmimtmtntonallthiicaiialt. 
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ectioji  0/  I'lUi.    3.  nwnercenlope 
tbt  ortm  ammiat  of  tiills.    i.  The 


Tolls  collected. 
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(No.  fig.) 
STATEMENT  aJtoKlttff  the  receipts  from  tolls  and  other  sources,  tTie 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  collection  and  repairs,  and  surplus  reve- 
nues, from  183e  to  1881,  in  each  fiscal  year. 
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STATE  OF  HEW  YORK. 


IN    ASSEMBLY, 

Januaey  S,  188"2. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  BANK  DEPARTMENT. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Bank  Departuent,         i 
Albany,  November  2%  1881. ) 

To  the  Honorahle  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sib  —  Ab  reqnired  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  herevith  to  trtinsmit 
to  the  L^islatare  the  Aiiuual  Report  of  this  Department  in  relation 
to  incorporated  banks,  banking  asaooiationB,  individual  bankers,  and 
other  moneyed  oorporationa. 

I  am,  very  reapectfally, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  HEPBURN, 

SuperitUend^tt. 
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REPORT. 


Bank  Depabtment,      [ 
•     Albany,  I^ovember  S9,  188]-  f 
To  the  Honorable  the  Legielature  of  the  Slate  of  JVew  York : 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1881,  seventy-two 
banks  of  discount  aod  deposit,  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
were  engaged  in  aodve  bnsiness. 

Kbw  Banks. 
Onring  the  year  the  following  named  banking  associations  vere 
oi^aaized,  viz.: 


NAME. 

Location. 

Capilnl. 

MmntMorrlBBMik 

BnldwlD-iiBank 

New^Yorkrftrl.i''""' 

&Zi 

DepmltuHlCbwiue  Bank 

MS 

The  foar  first^nsmed  banks  are  now  in  operation.  The  DexK>sit 
and  Cheque  Bank  has  not  as  yet  opened  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  First  National  Bank  of  Eondont,  on  the  13th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  changed  from  the  National  system  to  a  State  bank,  under 
tbe  name  of  the  Rondont  Bank.  On  October  18,  1880,  the  said  bank 
changed  back  to  the  National  system,  resuming  its  former  name.  The 
object  of  this  double  change  was  to  obtain  a  new  charter  under  the 
National  system,  which  would  run  for  the  enening  twenty  years,  the 
original  charter  of  tbe  bank  (for  twenty  years)  being  about  to  expire. 

Banes  Closed. 
The  Bondont  Bank,  by  conversion,  as  above  stated. 

Reduction  op  Capital. 
During  the  year  one  banking  association,  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  reduced  its  capital  from  1413,500  to  $300,000. 

r,,j,i,r,-i-,.C00^^[c 


,      '  6  '  [ASSEMBLT 

COKDITIOS    OF  THE    BaNKS. 

Following  is  s,  stimmary  of  the  quarterly  reports  of  al.l  of  tlio  bunks 
for  tiiu  diiys  nearest  iho  close  of  tlie  List  two  fiscal  year? : 


EESOUROES. 

"SIS" 

'*?i,'i«r'' 

L<mn<aiidi1t!>«>iints,  Jess  due frtim  directors  

IHiBfn.m  directors 

Ovcrdnids 

ISS 

8X1,  im 
oImi.tm 

BIk;sS! 

S,<VH,1.1I 
M6.011 

HtocksHiid  bunds 

ISS 

tioiiHlbaiika 

Aiiseu  nut  Included  uiideTeltherof  the  above  heads 

Add  for  cents 

4,flIT,T03 
377,078 

t99,850.:S5 

J113.1G:t,B:3 

lIABILITIKa. 

tIfl.T38.StO 
BJ,Wj.T73 

o.STO.ass 

si 

"m 

»lS,02i,7l» 

PjiriJjiw  fund 

75,717,1^ 

7,SSD,3S3 

B77,B!M 
75«,Hf.7 

Due  iSr^asurer  of  the  StRtaof  NavrS'ork 

Amount  due  nut  Included  under  eltherol  the  ebove  lieads 

Addforceiita 

tro,8.W,Ti5 

|ll:i,4U3.373 

Tliere  are  four  more  bar.ks  in  operation  than  at  the  date  of  the  hist 
rpport.  The  net  increase  in  capital  during  the  year  is  4287,500.  Loans 
ami  discountfihaveincreaseil  *11,242,37C,  profits  and  surplus,  »8C0,995, 
and  deposits,  813,Ci21,357.  The  total  increase  in  assets  for  the  year  is 
il3,C12,817.  The  total  increase  in  assets  during  the  past  two  years  is 
*2(l,T70,39O.  The  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and  the 
aggregateamount  of  assets  of  the  State  banks  and  their  increased  num- 
ber during  tlie  3-ear  not  only  attest  their  prosperity  but  demonstrate 
the  face  that  banks  organized  under  State  authority  have  a  future  as 
pro.sperous  and  certain  as  Kational  banks. 

Trust,  Loan  akd  Mortgage  Coupanies. 

The  number  of  institutions  of  this  class  is  the  same  as  at  ihc  date  of 
my  last  report,  viz.:  Twelve;  except  the  Manhattan  Mortgage  Company 
all  are  engaged  in  active  business.  Two  new  companies  were  chartered 
by  the  last  Legislature,  viz.:  The  Buffalo  Loan,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  anrl  *  The  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  neither 


•  The  MetropolllBci  Trust  Compniiy  of  New  Yorls  opened  f< 


in  ma  Decern  her  1, 1881. 
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of  which  have  as  yet  actively  entered  upoo  business,  but  are  rapidly 
perfecting  arraiigemetits  to  do  eo. 

COSDITIOH-  OP  THE  TrOBT.'LoaN  AND   MORTQAGE  CoMPANIEa. 
The  follomng  suvtmary  sliows  the  condition  of  the  Trufl,  Loan  and 

Mortgage  Companies  of  the  State  on  the  first  days  of  July,  1880  aiid 
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Thesoiusti  tut  ions  seem  tosupply  iiwant  in  the  financial  system  of  the 
State,  whicii  prior  to  their  organization  was  nnsupplied.  Nothing 
dse  could  aecoiitit  for  the  esccptional  prosperity  iittonding  them. 
While  their  number  has  remained  the  same,  and  their  capital  been 
increastd  less  than  $150,000,  their  assets  during  the  past  two  years 
have  increased  $45, CS7,241.G2,  The  savings  bank  report,  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  Febrnary  next,  will  show  the  condition  of  tlieee  institutions 
on  January  1,  JS83,  or  six  months  later. 

cokforations  foe  the  safe-keepiyo  and  gttaranteeino  of 
Personal  Property. 

Kiimber  of  institutions  in  operation — Ten,  two  of  which  organized 
daring  the  year,  viz.:  The  Lincoln  Sate  Deposit  Co.  and  the  Grand 
Union  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  both  located  in  New  York  city. 
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Condition  July 

,  1881. 

NAME. 

LooRtlon. 

Capital. 

KXKS.TSS;'Si,,,.;^;;:. ;;::;: -.:. 

CeiithilSqfBbeporticWpaiiy 

Grand  Union  iSafBD8|">slt  Company 

Nbw  York  olty 
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Sl^?ajS^lJ 

Sffi 

etiiyresaiit  SifO  Deposit  Conip»Dy 

. 

(i.snt.na  «i 

Building,  McTCJAL,  Loan  and  AccciiulatinoPukd  Associations, 
Theee  institutions  nre  required,  annuallj,  to  report  to  this  Depart- 
ment "  in  such  form  "  and  by  such  officers  as  the  Superintemlent  shall 
direct.  While  apparently  trnstworthy  information  induces  the  convic- 
tion that  nearly  200  of  these  associatione  are  iuoxietenco,  only  thirteen 
reports  were  received  by  the  Department  last  year.  I  iiave  no  authority 
to  "impose  the  expense  of  preparing  and  printing  blank  forma  for 
reports  upon  these  associations;  and  certainly  I  could  not  impose  it 
upon  the  other  institutions  reporting  to  this  Department,  hence  no 
foi-ms  are  prepared.  The  reports  received  aro  very  imperfpct,  and 
afford  but  slight  knowledge  of  their  condition  or  business.  The  Superin- 
tendent was  required  by  the  act  of  1875  to  mako  biennial  ex aiAi nations. 
By  an  amendment  in  1S78  it  was  provided  :  "  It  shall  he  the  dnty  of 
said  Superintendent,  on  the  request  in  writing,  signed  by  not  less  than 
five  of  the  stockholders  of  such  corporations,"  to  examine,  etc.,  thus 
it  will  bo  seen  that  while  these  associations  are  nominally  under  my 
supervision,  I  have  no  control  over  them  whatever,  not  even  to  comi>el 
them  to  report,  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  law  he  so  amended 
as  to  sever  the  relations  of  these  associations  to  this  Department,  and 
that  they  be  required  to  publisli  aunualreports  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  1851,  and  also  file  the  same  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  respective 
counties  where  located.  These  associations  are  wholly  local,  alfecting 
but  a  small  radius,  and  the  object  of  pnblicitywill  thus  be  better  seeured 
and  information  afforded  those  interested  in  a  much  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  under  present  law. 


Bank  Bilxs  Retueked  akd  Burned. 

During  the  year  there  were  no  notes  issued  by  incorporated  banks, 
hanking  associations,  or  individual  bankers  received  at  the  Bank  De- 
partment for  redemption  or  burning. 

The  total  circulation  canceled  during  the  year, by  expiralion  of  the 
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legal  time  for  redemption,  was  t26,371,  of  which  amount  $13,1{)'j 
were  notes  issued  by  banking  aGBacintiona  organized  nnderthe  general 
banking  laws,  and  $13,179  were  unaeoHred  notes  issned  byincor^ 
porated  banks. 

The  total  cireolation  of  State  banks  outstanding  September  30, 1881, 
was  (348,089;  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  it  was  $374,460. 

The  circulation  outstanding  September  30,  1831,  was  divided  as 
follows,  viz. :  Secured,  (5i!,369 ;  HDseonred,  (295,830. 

Securities  held  in  Trust. 
On    September  30,  1881,  ♦l,12fi,2li7.43  of  securities  were  held  iu 
tTDst   by   the   S  n  peri  n  ten  don  t,   for  banking   associiitions,   individual 
bankers  and  trust  companies,  and  were  divided  as  follows,  viz.: 

Bonds  and  mortgages (18,800  00 

United  States  stocks l,0C8,40O  00 

Kew  York  State  stocks 9,000  00 

Cash 29,167  4a 


*l,l:.'G,267  43 


The  net  decrease  in  securitiea  during  the  year  was  (39,902.34. 

Of  the  securities  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  (70,000  is 
held  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  banking  associations 
and  individual  bankers;  (01,012  is  held  as  security  for  outstanding 
cjrcnliition,  the  time  for  the  redemption  of  which  has  not  expired; 
8900,378.98  is  held  for  trust  companies.  The  remaining  (04,276.45  is 
held  subject  to  the  orders  of  its  owners  —  (60,000  being  stocks  re- 
leased by  the  provisions  of  chapter  302,  Laws  of  1880  ;  and  11,000  is 
tliR  property  of  the  Rondout  Bank,  which  was  converted  into  a  National 
bank.  The  balance,  $33,270.4-5,  is  a  deposit  for  the  redemption  of 
circulating  notes,  the  legal  time  for  the  redemption  of  which  expired 
January  28,  1876,  and  since  that  date  has  been.subject  to  order  of  its 
owner. 

Individual  Bankers. 

The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  fixes  no  amount  of  capital  as  a  rsqaisite 
in  the  organization  of  ah  individnal  bank,  neither  is -the  amount  left 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  Such  banks  have  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  (5,000  —  the  amount  at  the  time  of  organization 
required  to  be  deposited  with  the  Department — and  could  now  he 
organized  with  a  capital  of  only  (1,000,  that  being  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
ftuth. 

[Aseera.  Doc.  No.  5.]        2 
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Tho  desirability  of  giving  publicity  to  banking  transactiona,  ami 
affording  the  public  every  information  aa  to  tho  inatilutions  with 
which  thoy  deal,  renders  the  orgaalzatiOD  of  snch  banks  desirable  iu 
CompiiriitiTely  small  places  and  with  limited  amonut  of  capital.  Still 
I  ihijik  tho  Legislatnrc  Ehonid  preBcribe  somo  limits,  or  else  place  the 
matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  Allatatntoa 
relating  to  the  organization  of  such  banks  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
Tl'.e  policy  of  the  Legislature  iu  this  regard  should  be  embodied  in  a 
simple  and  explicit  staluto. 

Private  Bankers. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  nninber  of  private  bankers  and  the 

volume  of  business  transacted  by  them  has  attrncted  the  atteotion  of 

all  financiers  of  late.     A  prominent  financial  journal  is  anthority  for 

the  statement  that  the  private  banking  interest  m  Cnnadahas  increased, 
five-fold  in  the  last^five  years,  and  udds  that  "from  the  wealth  and 
character  of  tho  men  engaged,  the  movement  is  no  ephemeral  one." 
The  onjy  statistics  of  tho  business  of  private  banks  in  this  State,  is 
that  furnished  by  them  in  their  reports  to  tho  TJ.  3.  Commissioner  of 
internal  revenue.  Thoy  are  rcquii-ed  to  report  their  capital  employed 
and  their  average  daily  deposits  like  organized  banks.  I  asked  tbo 
Commissioner  for  statistics  upon  this  subject,  but  for  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  he  declined  to  fjive  it. 

Competent  persons  estimate  that  the  amount  of  capital  employed  by 
the  private  banking  interest  fully  equals  the  amount  invested  in  regular 
banks,  both  State  and  National. 

There  is  one  primal  cause  for  this,  whatever  other  influences  mny  be 
contributory,  and  that  is  the  very  onerous  taxation  imposed  upon 
banks  during  war  times  and  which  subsequent  legislation  has  refused 
to  mitigate. 

True  these  private  banks  arc  taxed- Jike  regular  banks  upon  Iheir 
reporte(?capital  and  deposits.  But  they  neither  make  nor  publish  verified 
quarterly  reports  of  their  condition,  nor  are  thoy  subject  to  examination. 

When  money  is  offered  them,  insteatl  of  accepting  it  as  a  deposit,  and 
issuing  a  certificate  therefor,  they  receive  it  as  a  loan  and  give  a 
demand  note,  and  it  docs  not  appear  in  their  daily  balance  of  deposits. 
Instead  of  reporting  capital  at  tho  amount  they  really  employ,  they 
report  an  insignificant  amount  or  none  at  all,  and  excnso  themselves 
on  the  ground  that  whatever  money  thoy  put  into  the  business  appears 
in  the  daily  balances  and  is  taxed  as  deposits.  The  ways  in  which  the 
Uw  can  bo  evaded  are  numerous  (ingenuity  always  surpasses  itself 
when  attacking  a  tax  law),  and  there  is  no  system  of  reports  or  exami- 
nations, as  in  oaso  of  regular  banks,  to  detect  or  deter. 

Tho  State  has  two  duties  which  are  imperative :  First,  to  so  adjust 
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the  tax  lawa  that  banks  shall  bear  their  proper  share  of  taxation  and 
only  their  proper  share;  and  eecond,  to  give  hor  batiks  the  benefits 
tliey.ire  entitled  to  from  having  regularly  organized,  by  compelling 
private  banks  to  advertise  themselves  as  "  private  banks  "  and  do  bnsi- 
neas  as  snch .  . 

Tjiey  make  no  reports  of  the  condition  of  their  busineaa,  arc  not 
Eabject  to  examination,  andi  are  nndcr  no  enpervising  authority  what- 
ever. They  may  possess  al!  that  is  requisite  to  a  safe  banking  husi- 
neas;  they  may  wani  all  that  is  reqaisite  to  a  safe  banking  husinesa. 
Tlicy  shonld  not  be  permittod  to  assume  tJto  credit  that  attaches  to 
regularly  organized  banks,  whose  condition,  veriBed,  is  published 
qiiurterly,  where  the  bank  is  located  and  which  are  subject  to  this 
Department,  The  State  does  not  allow  an  "individual  banker,"  or- 
ganizing under  the  law,  to  assume  a  corporate  name,  and  certainly  no 
discrimination  should  be  made  against  au  organized  bank  and  in 
favor  of  a  private  bank. 

Many  of  the  private  bankers  at  present  conducting  business  under 
corporate  titles,  have  appropriated  the  name  by  which  certain  hanking 
associations  heretofore  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bank  Superin- 
tendent were  known.  The  extent  to  which  this  deception  is  carried 
isshown  by  a  list  of  the  following  corporate  titles  under  which  indi- 
viduals are  conducting  a  wholly  private  business: 

Name.  IdCBtLon. 

•.Addison   Bank. Addison,  Steuben  Co. 

Bank  of  Antwerp Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co. 

Arcade  Bimfc  Arca^lc,  Wyoming  Co. 

B.iinbridge  Bank Bainbridge,  Chenango  Co, 

Farmers'  Bank -. Batavia,  Genesee  Co. 

Bank  of  Oanistco Canisteo,  Steuben  Co. 

BiiHk  of  Castile Castile,  XV'yoming  Co. 

Bank  of  Clayton Clayton,  Jefferson  Co. 

Clinton  Bank Clinton",  Oneida  Co. 

*Bank  of  Dansville Dansvillc,  Livingston  Co. 

Batik  of  Df  Ihi Delhi,  Delaware  Co. 

Railway  Ban  k Delhi,  Delaware  Co, 

Bank  oE  Do  Itnyter De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co. 

Bank  of  Ellicottville Ellicottville,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

*Chemimg  Canal  Bunk Klmira,  Chemung  Co. 

farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank Elmira,  Chemung  Co. 

Forestvilie  Bark Forestville,  Chautituqna  Co. 

Hank  of  Gowiinda Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

Bank  of  Hammondsport Hammondsport,  Steuben  Co. 

Herkimer  Bank Herkimer,  Herkimer  Co. 

Exchansre  Bank , HoUey,  Orleans  Co. 

Miners"  Bank Fredo'nia,  Chautauqua  Co. 

'IndltitegbankB  mcenll]- iindsr  Ilia  EiipervlBlon  ot  this  Deputmeiit,  i!Oiit1iiulaicpTl- 
"*•  ouslneas  under  (ormec  corporate  oauio. 
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NMTiie.  Location. 

Lockport  Banking  Asaociation Lockport,  Niagara  Co. 

Jefferson  BiiDkiDg  Ilouse Jefferson,  Scboharie  Co. 

Canastota  Banking  House Canastota,  Aladison  Co. 

Bank  of  Richmondville Rich cnondvi lie,  Schoharie  Co. 

Partridge  Banking  HouBe Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co. 

Exchange  Bank Westfield,  Chaatauqna  Co. 

The  JutiaDd  Bank Greene,  Chenango  Co. 

f  S.  D.  Hungerford's  Bank Adams,  Jefferson  Co. 

E.  M.  Johnston  &.  Co.'e  Bank Afton,  Chenango  Co. 

George  W.Hallock  biuik Bath,  Steuben  Co. 

S.  0.  ThomBon  &  Co. 'a  Bank Booneville,  Oneida  Co. 

•Q.  W.  Wellington  &  Co.'s  Bank,.    Corning,  Steuben  Co. 
•J.  N.  Hungi-'rtord'a  Bank Corning,  Stenben  Co. 

*  H.  J.  Miner  &  Co.'s  Bank Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  Co. 

John  Hall  &  Co. 's  Bank.. Fort  Ann,  Washington  Co. 

Rodger  &  Co.'s  Bank Jordan,  Onondaga  Co. 

Bingham  Bros.  Bank Mount  Morris,  Livingston  Co. 

"Wm.  C.  Bronaon's  Bank Painted  Post,  Steuben  Co. 

Ljinan  Lyon's  Banking  Honso  ....   Palmyra,  Wayne  Co. 

*  R.  L.  IngersoH  &  Co7s  Bank Pulaski,  Oswego  Co. 

W.  B.  Rich's  Bank Spencerport,  Monroe  Co. 

*  T.  O.  Grannis  &  Co.'s  Bank tftica,  Oneida  Co. 

A.  D.  Mather  &  Co. 'a  Bank Utica,  Oneiila  Co. 

Bank  of  Hojt  &  Lewis '. . .  Wellsville.  Allegany  Co. 

Bank  of  Iloneoye  Falls Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co. 

Farmers  &  Mechanics'  Bank nornellaville,  Steuben  Co. 

Chemung  Valley  Bank ,. . . .  Horseheads,  Cliemung  Co. 

*  Bank  of  Lima Lima,  Livingston  Co. 

Limestone  Bank Limestone,  Cattarangns  Co. 

Bank  of  Livonia Livonia  Station,  Livingston  Co. 

Union  Bank Lyons,  Wayne  Co. 

Nunda  Bank Munda,  Livingston  Co. 

Central  Bank Oneida,  Madison  Co. 

*  Smith's  Bank Perry,  Wyoming  Co. 

Bank  of  Pike Pike,  Wyoming  Co. 

Sherman  Exchange  Bank' Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co. 

Springville  Bank Springville,  Erie  Co. 

*  Delaware  County  Bank Walton,  Delaware  Co. 

Ban  k  of  Warsaw Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co. 

Schuyler  County  Bank Watkins,  Schuyler  Co. 

Watkina  Exchange  Bank Watkins,  Schuyler  Co, 

Bank  of  Wellsville ; Wellsville,  Allegany  Co. 

Central  Bank White  Plains,  Westchester  Co 

Windsor  Bank Windsor,  Broome  Co. 

Bank  of  Worcester Worcester,  Otsego  Co. 

Farmers  4;  Mechanics'  Bank Bath,  Steuben  Co. 

Deposit  Bank Angola,  Erie  Co. 

Cattaraugus  Banking  Go Cattaraugus,  Cattaraugna  Co. 

Luke  Shore  Banking  Co Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  Co. 

Union  Banking  Co Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co. 

itly  under  tbe  iupervlBlon  of  this  Departmsnt,  conKnulnj;  pri- 


te  bualaese  under  former  corporate 
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Name.  I^CBtlon. 

Orano'a  Bauk HorDellBrille,  Steuben  Go. 

Griswold's  Bank Clyde,  Wayne  Go. 

Corbin  Baukiug  Co Mew  York  city,  N.  T. 

Each  of  the  seventy-five  nftmea  of  banking  inetitntiona  above  men- 
tioned 18  calculated  to  give  tbo  impiesBion  that  they  are  regularly 
organized  with  capital  stock  or  regularly  organized  aa  individual 
bojiks.  The  State  owes  it  to  the  inBtitutione  she  has  chartered, 
as  welt  as  to  her  citizens,  to  distinguish  the  institutions  she  has 
chartered  and  which  have  asBnmed  public  functions  and  pnblio  re- 
aponsibilities,  from  a  business  carried  on  under  a  common-law  right 
and  which  is  wholly  private  and  secret. 

Private  banker  should  be  forbidden  to  nse  corporate  names  and 
required  to  add  "private  banker"  or  "private  bankers"  in  their 
letter-heada,  advertisements  and  signs,  so  the  public  may  at  once 
know  that  they  are  not  incorporated  banks  nor  regularly  organised 
individual  banks. 

The  public  are  entitled  to  know  just  the  natnro  and  character  of  the 
banks  with  which  they  are  called  npon  to  deal,  and  the  Legislature 
should  see  to  it  that  these  insCitnttons,  in  their  dealings  with  the  pub- 
lic, should  state  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  themselves,  to  the  end 
that  no  deception  or  injustice  may  bo  accomplished. 

Organization  op  Banks. 

The  general  hanking  act  of  1838  fixed  the  minimam  capital  of 
banking  associations  at  tlOO.OOO,  with  a  qualification  that,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Superiptendent,  in  places  of  less  than  6,000  inhabitants, 
associations  with  $50,000  capital  might  be  formed.  A  subsequent 
amendment  changed  the  limit  of  inhabitants  to  30,600. 

The  condition  of  affaire  in  1836,  when  these  limitations  were  fixed, 
hae  so  materially  changed  that  it  seems  to  me  a  change  in  the  law 
should  follow.  The  extension  of  railroads  into  every  section,  the 
existence  of  telegraph  offices  in  almost  every  hamlet,  have  vastly  in- 
creased the  business  and  commercial  facilities  of  the  State  and  brought 
every  locality  into  direct  and  speedy  communication  with  great  busi- 
ness centers.  Banking  keeps  even  pace  with  commerce,  and  has  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  every  active  business  center,  however  small. 

The  correspondence  of  this  Department  shows  that  in  very  many 
localities  private  banks  have  been  established  solely  because  the  busi- 
ness did  not  warrant  the  investment  of  so  large  a  capital  as  to0,000. 
I  think  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  organization  ot 
banking  associations  with  a  capital  of  t25,000  in  places  of  less  than 
15,000  inhabitants.    So  long  as  the  State  permits  the  oi^nizatioa  of 
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indiTidual  banks  with  $5,000  capital,  and  the  eziatence  of  private 
banks  with  no  capital  at  all,  it  cerCRinl;  cannot  be  nneafo  to  adopt  this 
modi  S  cation. 

My  experience  in  the  Department  juatifiee  the  belief  that  such  a 
modiScatioD  would  bring  in  nndertlie  State  system  many  private  banks 
now  existing,  and  serve  to  strengthen  and  improvo  the  banking  system 
generally. 

REViaiON  OP  THE  Bankihq  Laws. 
The  comniiBSioD  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  banks,  banking  and 
trust  companies,  consisting  of  William  Dowd,  David  C.  Van  Cutt  and 
'Willis  S.  Faine,  have  nearly  completed  their  labors.  The  revision  will 
be  given  to  the  printer  presently  and  laid  before  you  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

The  act  creating  said  commission  among  pther  things  enacts  that  at 
the  time  of  making  their  ivport  "they  shall  suggest  to  the  Legisla- 
ture such  (tmisBlons,  contradictions  and  other  imperfections  as  maj 
appear  in  the  originul  to.-it,  with  their  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments, either  by  repeal  or  by  supplementary  or  explanatory  legislation, 
with  their  reasons  for  such  recommendations." 

In  view  of  this  provision  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  further  tra- 
verse the  present  condition  of  the  banking  laws. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HEPBUEN, 

SuperiniendetiL 
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Amount  of  secured  circulation,  September  30,  1880  ....  (65,481  00 

Amoont  of  secured  oiroutation,  September  30, 1881  ....  53,269  00 

Decreaae  daring  the  year H3 ,  193  00 

Amount  of  circniation  nnsecnred,  charged  to  incorporated 

banks,  September  30,  1880 »308,990  00 

AmoDut  of  circulation  unsecured,  charged  to  iuoorporated 

baoka,  September  30,  1881 305, s20  00 

Decrease  daring  the  year (13,179  00 

Total  secnrities  held  for  hanking  associations  and  indi- 
vidual bankers,  September  30, 1880 |i265,790  79 

Total  securities  held  for  banking  asaociations  and  indi- 
vidual bankers,  September  30,  1881 333,888  45 

Decrease  dnring  the  year (39,903  84 


Incnase  and  decrease  during  tlis  fiscal  year,  in  ihe  several  kirtdg  of 
securities  held  for  banting  associations,  individual  bankers  and 
trust  companies: 


Uoited  States  five  percent  stock,  esteuded 
At  tiiree  and  one-half  per  cent (106,000  00 

United  States  six  per  cent  stock,  extended 

at  three  and  one-half  percent 53,000  00 

United  States  four  per  cent  stock 151 ,500  00 

United  States  four  and  one-half  per  cent 

Btoct 135,000  00 

United  States  five  per  cent  stock (360,000  00 

United  States  six  per  cent  stock 121,000  00 

New  ¥ork  State  six  per  cent  stock 5,000  00 

Cash 8,403  34 

Ket  decrease  in  seonrities (39,003  34 

{Aesom.  Doc.  ^a.  5.]  & 
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TABLE  No.  6. 


Banks  that  had,on  Octciber  1, 1^1,  bolanees  of  eagh  or  gteuritiea  atand- 
ing  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Department,  not  required  by 
law. 


HAMK 

.-™.- 

New  York  city 

t4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 

Flnshing  and  Queens  Co.  Bank. 

New  York  oity 

4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
33,276  46 
1  000  00 

New  York  city 

New  York  city 

New  York  oity 

Saratoga  County  Bank 

State  Bank 

4,000  00 
4  000  00 

West  Sido  Bank 

4  000  00 

Neil  York  oitj 

4,000  00 

«94,876  45 

TABLE  No.  7. 

Incorporated  l>anki  tohoie  circulation  ta  not  secured  and  have  not  ad- 
vertised their  final  redetnpiion,  together  wilh  the  amount  of  the  same 
on  ths  30th  of  iSeptember,  18S1.  The  charters  of  these  banks,  except- 
ing that  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  have  expired. 

Chemung  Canal  Bank tl3,506  00 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Ootopany 705  00 

LiringBton  County  Bank 9,300  00 

Manhiittan  Cotnpanr  (see  table  No.  2) S62,56i  00 

Onondaga  County  Sank 9,747  00 

(296,820  00 
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TABLE  No.  8. 


An  alpMbeiwttl  list  of  tlte  banks,  having  circulation,  mentioned  in 
Uie  preceding  tables,  with  the  names  and  locations  of  their  respective  . 
redeeming  agents.  ' 


KAHB  OF  BANK. 


BadeeralDg  Buiki. 


Chemlcsl  Bulk 

Cbemane  Canal  Hank,  Incorporated 

City  Bank  ol  Oewego 

Ooiamerce  la  Kew  York,  Bank  of, 
D«l.  and  Hudaon  Can.  Co. ,  laooil 

OeneTa,  Bari  k  of     

HsaryD.  BaitoACo.'iBaak     .... 
LltlncatoD  Couatir  Baak,  Inoorpoi 

!«□«  laland  Bank 

Uanhattan  Oampanr,  Inoorporatod, 
Heohanlca'  Bank,  Brooklyn... 

Nanau  Bank,  New  York 

NewTorkand  Bria  Bank 

Oneida  Co un  17  Bank 

Unondaga  County  Bank.  Incorpor'd 

Feople'a  Bank,  New  York 

Union  Bank  of  Uedlna. 


Albany  City  National  Bank.  ... 
Natlunat  Bank  at  Commarae. . , 


Mmhanlcs  and  Farmen'  Bac^. 

Pint  National  Bank 

Hew  Tork  State  National  Bank,. 


Maaaau  Bank... 


New  Tort. 
New  Yorit. 
Albany. 
Now  Yorit. 


Albaoy.    - 
AlbaUT- 
AliNtoy. 
AlbaoT.      , 
New  York. 
Brooklyn. 

AllMOT. 

New  York. 
Aibanr. 
Nbw  York. 


B,KlnibaltftlIoora... 


TABLE  No.  9. 

Banks  nhose  notes  were  advertised  eubsequeiit  to  thsjMsaage  of  chapter 
^6,  Laws  0/1859,  to  be  redeetned  umer  the  provisions  of  that  act 
or  of  chapter  331,  Laws  of  1850,  or  of  chapter  Z^i,  Laws  o/1864, 
or  of  chapters  5fl5  arid  541,  Laws  o/'1873,  and  the  time  for  the  re- 
demption of  which  has  expired. 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


Albany  City  Bank,  Inoorporated... 

A]ba.iy  Biohaoite  Bank 

A1Won,B«nk  o( 

AlonwWoodACo.'sBaak 

Amarloa,  Bank  ol,  Inoorporated , . . 


BlbrldiB  .... 
NawYSrk... 
New  York... 


Amttardam.  &uik  of 

Artiiana'  Bank  ..  . 

AtUntlc  Bank,  InoOiporMed. .. 


Bonk  oftha  State  of  New  York,  Incorpar't 
Bath.  Bank  of 


Biaok  Uitar  Bank... 


BnwklyoBank  . 

[Ass 
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Septemb«r  U,  ISm 


Dececnbw 
April 


?X5iai 
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TABLE  No.  9  —  (Continued.) 


MAXES  OF  BAKES. 


BrDOklfn  Dank,  Inoorporated 

Broome  County  B<uik,  Ineorporatad... 

Broome  Comity  BBDk 

Buffalo  CKy  ItaDk 

HuU'i  Haad  Bauk 


m  bridge  Valley  Biuik.. 


Canuidalgua.  Iteuk  ol 

Caouuota  Bank 

CanloQ,  Bank  of    

'  Capitol,  Bankof  tba 

Cataraot  Blink *. 

CaUktII,  Daiikof 

'    CayumCounty  BaDk.lDOMpOKMd... 

Cayuita  County  Bank 

CayiHCa  lAke.  Bank  o( 

Cazenovla,  Bank  at. 


Centnl  N«w  York,  Bank  of. 
CbatbamBank... 
Cbautauqua  County  Bank 

Chaulauqua  Couoty  Bank, ^ -  - 

Chemloal  Manufioturing  Co.'b  Bank,  InoOT. 
Cbemuns,  Bank  ol . . . 
Chenango,  Bank  oT . . 


,y  Bank,  Inoorporated. 


Cittzeni' Bank 

CaUien*'  Bank 

City  Bank 

City  Bank 

City  Bank.lDoorporaMd... 


Commercial  Bank 

Commercial  Bank 

Commercial  Bank 

Commeridal  Bank. , 

Commerce,  Bank  ot,  Putnam  county  ■•. 

CommonwBallh.  Bank  ottbe 

Continental  Bank 

Oooperatoirn.Bankof , 

Com  Bxohoava  Bank 

ConilnR,  Bank  of 

Coxaadcie.  Bank  o( 

CrotonRlyerBank , 

lamviFiaB^nkii;  i'.'."!"..:;;""!!;;!! 

telaware  Bank 

lepoalt  Bank 


8.  RIch'aBankoIBuluuu!*  .. 
allklllBank 


^rmen'  Bank.  Inoorporated 

n' Bank  or  Attlns 

n'  Bank  of  SantoRa  county — 

winan'  Bank,  Vaablofton  oounty... 


BInshainton 

Blnjfaamton 

Buffalo 

NewToi« 

Synuiuee 

ffewYork 

NewYork 

Nonh  White  Creek 

Omajobarle 

Canandaljtua 

Canastota 

Canton 

Albaay 

LookiKirt 

CMaklU 

Planted  Poitl"'^'"!!' 

CuenoTia 

Brooklyn 

Cberry  Taller 

Charry  Valley 

ByrMni^ :.;:;. .■:;■:::::: 

tftica  

NewTotk  ....: 

Jameatown 

Jameetoirn 

KewYork 

Norwieb  .., 

Chester 

Ohlttananoo 

Fulton 

NewYork 

Brooklyn 

fou^keepele 

NewVork 

BuDBIo 

Chatham  FowOwnen. 

ayda'!;:;i;;;;;;;i;;;.*: 

Glen'iFalla 

Rocheater 

Saratosa  Bprinsa 

WhrtehiilV". *";  .1.'.'.' 

NowYork.ll'.*"l"ll 

NewYork 

Coopentown 

NewYork 

Comlns 

Coiaaokia 

Boutheaat  

^myre 

nanarUle 

Delhi 

Deposit 

NewToi*;!;. ""!!!!.!;, 

Poufcbkeepala 

Amaterdam 

Lansingburah 

T^OT '.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.....'.'.'. 

Creacant 

FortEdwaid. 


December   18,  It 
UecmDber    u|  li 


November  I&,  ]. 


oiember   IB,  1867 


September  SI,  1. 
June  T,  1 

October       ai,  I 


February 
April 

ApHl 


July 
Uariih 
January 
April 


Deoemher    £1,1 


Febniair      IB.  If 


April 
April 
January 


September  SO.  IXTB 
Augux  18,  IKi 
Januarv  H.  IRM 
September  II,  isn 
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TABLE  No.  Q~{Coniitiued). 


JTAMSS  OF  BANKS. 


PuTBeiB  and  OKlaaDu'  Bank,  Tjoag  Iiland . 

Fufnanuid  DniTen' Bank 

Vuin«ni  and  Manutaeturan'  Bank 

FanDen  tiKl  Haoulaatureis'  Bauk.  ttKor; 
Fsimera  and  llecnantaa'  Baak  uf  (Mueaac 

I'annsnaiidlbK'bankn' Bauk 

Parettavllls.  Bank  or 

FidiUII.  Bank  uf 

VlourClETBaQk 

Fan  Bdoard,  Bank  ot 

Ion  Plain  Bank 

FortSCaowli  Bank 

Frankfort  Bank 

FraduDlaBaDk 

Fulton  Bank    ."\\.\l'.]\V\\\".^'.l^\^"'.. 

Fulloa  County  Bank 

Genesee,  Bank  of ,  iDCorporated 

een«Ke,  Bank  of  

eeneiee  CouDtr  Bank 

Ocnoee  BlverBaDk 

OsiMM  ValloT  Bunk 

Oen.  WutaluatOQ  Bank 

6 iTO'a  Falls  Bank 

OoabeaHank 

6mn  viL-h  Bank 

flreenwloh  Bank,  iooorporued 

uamiideD  llvtk.'.^y^.'.'//^v//."/^'.'.'.'.'. '.'. 

EunllUMi  Bank 

Ban-iTBr  Bank 

Banna  Bank  

Hettlmer  County  Bank 

Herkimer Ununtr  Dank,  Incorporated.... 

H.O.Hot<-)ikLga£Co.'iBank 

H1«ti  land  Bank 

Hlgtalmid  Baiik,  (ncorporated 

H.J.  MesaenKer'a  Bank 

H.J.  Uiiier-HUank  of  Dlloa 

H  J.  Miner  A  Co. 'a  Bank 

Bollkter'i  Bulk 

Bollle,  Wblce  *  Co. 'a  Back 

HemellBiUla,  Bankof 

nope  Bank . 

Hudson  River  Bank 

Hudaon  HlTer  BaDic,  Inoorparated 

Huimenot  Bank  

Hnnaerlonl'*  Bank    

BlDBBuik -.. 

Importers  and  Tradere'  Baiik 

Interior,  Bank  or  the 

laiamiiloiial  Bank 

J.  A  Clark  A'Co.'aBanli"!;! !!!'!!"!  ill ; 

Jamentuvii  Bank    

Mffennti  Count;  Bank 

Jeffanitii  Gouiitv  Hunk,  Incorporated. 

J.K  Hunirerrord'*  naiik 

J.N.  Westfoll  ACo.'iBaiik , 

J  T  KaplBe-a  Bank 

JoahoaPratt&Co.'a  Bank 

Judnm  Bank  ...   

).W.  Ruinaaj'&Co.'a  Bank 

Kent.Bankor    

Klnde[hook,BBnkot. 

Klnoton  Bank,  Incorporated 

Kulckerlmu'iU  Bank  

LakeUank       .   , 

lAka  XahopB«  Bank 

Lane  Ontario  Bank 

UkeBhnra  Bank 

uinalnsburEb.  Bank  of 

LantlniburEli,  Bankof,  Incorporated 

unlhar  Hanutanturera  Bank,  iDOorporatad 

Lennirdairl  lie  Bank 

linia,  flank  of   , 


7J%\ll 


Fort  Edward  . 


New  York 

QloTBiaillle 

BaMTla 

ImBoj.  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
MouatHonlB... 


NewburRh  .. 
Newburgb  . 
Cortland  ... 


Hudaon 

Iludaon 

NewPalU.. 


Offdeueburs 

LudlRiKtonTllts.. 
Kluderhook  ..... 

Kliunton 

KewTork 

Skaneatele* 

Hahopao 

Dunkirk"  !'"'ir. 
IdjialDabartEh  ... 
Laniinaburitb  ■■. 

NewTork 

LeoDardBTllle 


I4o*embsr  1,  ISIS 

Uareh  £.  1873 

Oulober  »,  187i 

.   October  <S,  IHil 

Patmiarr  SO,  ISft 

.'  May  IS,  IST3 

I  September  J2,  UTS 

.   June  B,  1SI1 

.    Ainll  IP,  ISTS 

January  IB.  iSH 

Aiifnut  v.  1S73 

.    Nurember  la,  1673 

.   Maroh  13,  isn 

,    AuBuat  10.1873 

PebruaiT  l".  ISH 

October  7, 1878 


.    December 
October 

;  jX 

.    Fabruarr      18, 18 


April 

.    April 


September  11, 1 
.   August        "  ■ 

.    Ootober 


.    December    IS,  K 
.    March  ■   "' 

February 


,i,..cbyCoo^^[e 
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KAHBS  OF  BANES. 

LooaUoD. 

When  time  tor  re- 
demption expired. 

Clinton 

July             IT 

I"! 

October         7, 
October        t, 

sS.'  ,:■ 
ST  '•; 

June             N, 

January       ». 
aH^^i  n', 

April             80, 

sssr   i; 
?.%"."'   S: 

It  1 

December    IB, 

sT  ", 

December    18, 
November   u'. 

April         m'. 

E    S 

September  12, 

P%  »:■ 

&    a 
?=-'  a 

June              10, 

as"-'   i; 

January        S, 

»»CEtsi.™».:.:::.::::: 
tefWA°'»«.i.:..;::::;:::::;.;::::: 

Luckport ....  

Broud™    

i.yam^. '.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.. ','.'.'.'. 

Melons. ...1!!     "".'.'..".. 
N.  Y.  (Conn'ly  Brooklyn 

lan 

li 

I0TS 

Halona,  Dank  ot 

Maj.„^ac^n«ra  and  Trader.' Bank 

^noBank 

Ka.;:.:;;-:;.:-:.-.: 
SiS;:::::::::::::: 

E 

aSJSrniS'-B^^k:::::::::"  :;■■:■■:: ;:;:■ 

5S,'fi,v::::::;::.::: 

NewTork 

5'.rSi:  ::::■:;::.:::, 

Albany 

im? 

SssSa'sis;  !:„"!;- ""="^"*^ 

i«J 

echanlcs  and  Farmere' Dank 

echanlcsand  Traders' Itaiik 

^rn'aBln'k"."^?.^?"'."".':':.'."?"?:::::: 

I87S 

as-:::-:::::;::;:. 

1 

HS^ee;:: 

ss 

erchanis  Bank,  tooorporated 

ercbanta' Bnnk 

ercliantal  Bank  nt  Erie  County     

erchaiita  and  Mecbanica'  Bauk,  Incorp.... 

Westfleld 

£Ki;::;;;E::: 

5 

^1^"^^^^ 

IS 

en 

ohawkBank    

Fonda '..'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

SSr":::::.:;:::::::. 

Rooheater. 

813 

ohawk  Valley  Bunk 

SHEtn^ieriLX'flank 

STB 

B&EE-E 

National  Hank 

Newark.  Bunk  of 

s-ffi:^;:;:;;-:;;:;; 

New'Y'ork"c^int'Biiik;i::':"i". ."■.'":. 

Albany 

Ka;E:Eri 

s 

^ 

North  RIvT  Bank    

sra 

Ocean  Dank 

NewTork 

m 

OldSarHtoaa.  Bank  of 

8T2 

Oneida  Central  BanlT'. 

SSSS'iS'SiS';:'.::;;::;.:;:::;::::.:;;::;: 

FW 

-.yCoo^^le 
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KAHES  OF  BANKS. 

looatOD. 

WhM  tlm«  tarr^ 

S=JS5".:::.:::-.::: 

SS 

E 

Apfll 

IT 
if 

October 

If 

FebruuT 

O.P»ddock*Ot>.'iBwiIt 

isSL^--;::;;:;: 

^■IS! 

8KSS-g^ij,w:::::.::-::::::::::.::. 

If'wS 

S^£EE: 

O^Bwikof^^. 

m'wm 

SJ^ork:::::::::::::: 

K&::::::.:::::::: 

itt'iBn 

NswTork 

RSSS."::::::::::: 
R£jp:S:::::;:.:: 

S^^sjiv"-"-;^-;;;;;; 

18,  1874 

mica 

ntnunViJterBiiili''.'.'"''*'.!!!". *!!!!. !^! 
W.  VelllD^iiACo.'>Buik 

MIW 

Rhlnebock 

^^k"i ::.::::.:::::::::. 

SB 

'''SS'la-.i&i;:::::::::;:::::: 

Sis 

g"r:::;;::;:::::-^ 

SlSitT.f"'^ 

^^^^i7l 

IfSSS^rf 

«s-z 

WKMTford    

Santon  SprtDsa 

a>,  isrs 

BchentcUdr 

Bchoharfe 

ffaterioo.. 

iwi 

taS:ssrL^k"y^'^"'^ 

Bow  York 

Sll^^Creek.  ...: 

Shh'"^kor  Pwi" 

HountKnnii 

gjUj'n^nlt 

«M«awk..,.  .„.g^.. 

Troy^ 

I8.1«| 

StF:;;:::;::::::::;::- 

'lira 

Srwmuw    

SST:::;::;:::;;::;: 

^S^;;-;:;;;:-;;?::;-;;;; 

lis 
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[Aesemblt 


NAUB9  OF  BANES. 


TloBiu  Bank  of 

T.  O.  HnuiQla  4  Co.-«  Bank 

TpmpkiiiBCuuntr  Bunk,  liicorporated 

Traden'    Bunk    ifurmerlr    Hanufacturara' 

Bankand  £>iKla  Uaiik) 

Trade-mBn'BBank 

Tnuleamen'g  Uuuk,  IncurporaMd 

Troy.Bankof 

Troy,  Bunk  elf,  iQcorpnrated 

TroyClty  Bank,  InRorporaCed 

Truinan«hurgh,  Baukof. 

miWr.Bankof 

Ulsier  CountT  Batik 

[Tiller  CuuiilT  Bank,  Inaorporated. 

UnndillB  Bank 

Union  Bank,  Incorpomted 

UillOD  Bank 

tJnIonBaDk        

Union  Bank    

Union  Bank 

Union  Bank,  Sullivan  Countr 

Union  Bank 

Union  Bank 

Utioa,  Bank  or i 

Utloa  and  Uraooh,  Bank  of,  iDoorporated. . . 

Ullca  City  Bank  

Vernon.  Bank  of 

WallklllBauk 

WashlnKton  County  Bank 

WatBTtnwQ,  Bank  of 

Watertown  Bank  and  Loan  Company 

Walamlle.  Bank  of 

Waverly  Ban  k 

We«lBynrt  Bank  

WeatahosWr  County  Bunk 

Wsatcheater  County  Bank, IncorpoiBted... 

WeatornBank 

WastDeld.  Bank  of 

WBBtTroy.Bankof,./ 

West  WInfleld,  Bank  of. 

Whitehall,  Bank  of 

Whitehall.  Bank  of,  lncornorated 

Whlie'a  Bank. 

WhIteKown,  Bank  of 

WU  Ham  Will  lama' Bank  

Wll]lan»hurg:h  City  Bank 

Woostar  Bhermao'B  Bank    

Worthlngton  Bank 

Wyomlnr  Count;  Bank... 

Tonkara,  Bankof. 


uTlca".  ■.■,;■ '.;■., 
Itbaua. 

Bonheater 

New  York 

Now  York 

l-i^y:'.'.'.".'.'.'.'." 
Trumanabursb 
Bautrortlea  .... 

KlnKBlon 

Klnitacon 

Unadllla 

NewYork 

KInderhixik 

NewYork 

Bouh  eater 

MontlcaJlo.    .. 

Waiertown 

Utica. 

utica.?;:*!!';! 

HIddletown;!. 

wailMy..'.':::" 

Weedsport 

Paekshlll 

Pe«ksklll 

WeatBeld  '.'.'...'.. 

WeatTroy 

WeatmaPeld. 

Whitehall 

Whitahall 

Buffalo         

Whltmtown..., 

BasUngB 

Wllllamiburgh  . 
Hew  York.  ... 
Cooperstown , . . 


July 

Docamber 


fiepteniber  IS.  1 
March  •■    ■ 

February 


January 
April 
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TABLE  No.  10. 

itmuta  KiA  M«  SlaU  trtatttry  a*  ihoton  hy  the  aeeouni  ({feepentet  ineurrt'I/or 
banju  and  trust  a 


BtliQce  in  State  trensur;  October  1,  1880,  as  shown  by  ttic  report 
ottlie  Superintendent  Jflnnwy  5, 1881 J3,BS9  00 

l!icit  was  pair!  into  the  State  treasury,  from  October  1,  1880,  to 
Octotwr  1,  IBBl .        4,239  00 

»7,868  05 
Ihiring  the  aame  peiiod  the  (ollowing  sums  were  drawn 
from  the  State  treasury  : 

For  salary  of  Supenntendeat (5,000  00 

Pm  miiicelUneous 920  00 

6,020  00 

laiiag  a  balance  in  the  State  treasury  October  1,  1881,  of f  1,948  05 

S^ifpltmaitarj/  itatrmeiU  e/raxiptiand  distntrnffaunU  during  the  JUeal  year,  the 

tame  not  hntmg  piuted  through  the  State  treatury. 

Rkceiptb. 

BnUnce  of  cash  on  hand  October  1.  1880.  $.?3  45 

For  regular  annual  examinations  of  trust  companies. .. .  898  00 
Pot  regular  annual  examinations  of  safe  deposit  com- 

ptniea  ...  . ; . .  12)   51 

For  special  eiaminationa  of   State  banks 80  00 

Porspecinl  examiuatioas  of  saTinga  banks 00  00 

Fw  certified  copies  of  papers  on  file  in  this  Department,  19  00 

f  1,260  96 

DisBtntSEUENTa. 

Farserrices  and  expenses  of  examiners  during  examin- 

Uion  of  trust  companies $809  00 

ForKTvices  and  expenses  of  examiners  during  exomin- 

atioD  of  safe  deposit  companies       121  51 

For  services  and  expenses  of  examiners  daring  examin- 

Mion  of  State  banks 182  25 

Pot  services  and  expenses  of  examiners  during  examin- 

stioD  of  savings  banks 62  SO 

1,204  26 

BaUoce  pf  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1B81 $86  70 
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TABLE  No.  11. 


DETAILED    STATEMENT 


CONDITION   or  THE  BANKS  OF   THE   STATE   OP  NEW 

YORK  ON  SATUKDAY,  DECEMBEIi  11,  1880,  MAKCH  IS, 

1881,  JUNE   IS,  1881,  AND   SEri'EMBEU   84,  1861. 
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New  York  bonds,   1887  to  1883 

Wftrren  R.  U.  stock,  300  shiiref,  $50  each 

Gallatin  National  Bank  stock,  234  shnree,  150  each 

Bank  of  America  Block,  74  shares  *  100  each 

Merchants'  Nationnl  Bunk  slock,  220  shares,  {50  each 

New  Hainnshiro  Btate  bomIs,  1892  to  1000 

Morris  and  Essex  11,  It.  Becon<l  mortgage  bonds,  1801 

Central  it.  It.  of  New  Jersey,  first  mortgage  bonds 

New  Jersey  State   bonds,  1882 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IN    ASSEMBLY, 


Jamuaet  3,   1883. 


RULES  Am)  ORDEES 

OP  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  UEW  TOSK. 
Adoftbd  bt  thx  Assbkblt  Jajtuabt  4,  1881,  and  bkbbbbbd  to 

OOMUITrSB  OK  RULBS. 

CHAPTER  L 

Or  TEI  roVEBS  AKD  DUTIBS  OF  THB  SfzaSBB. 

RuiiB  1.  The  speaker  shall  take  the  chair  each  day  at  the  boor  to 
which  the  hoase  shall  have  adjonrned.  He  Bball  call  to  order,  and, 
except  in  the  absence  of  a  quoram,  shall  proceed  to  business  in,  the 
maimer  prescribed  b;  these  rules. 

Bni.2  S.  He  shall  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the  dnties  hereia 
preecribed,  riz. : 

1.  He  shall  preserve  order  and  decomm, 

2.  He  shall  decide  all  qnestions  of  order,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
honae.  On  ever^  appeal  he  shall  have  the  right,  in  his  place;  to  assign 
hie  reason  tor  hia  decision. 

3.  He  shall  appoint  all  committees,  except  where  the  honse  shall 
otherwise  order. 

4.  He  may  snbstitate  any  member  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chair  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  consecndTe  legislative  days,  bnt 
for  no  longer  period,  except  bv  special  consent  of  the  boose. 

5.  When  the  honse  shall  "be  ready  to  go  into  comraittoe  of  the 
whole,  he  shall  name  a  chairman  to  preside  therein. 

6.  He  shall  certify  the  passage  of  all  bills  by  the  house,  with  the 
date  thereof,  together  with  the  fact  whether  passed  as  a  majority, 
three-fifths  or  two-thirds  biUsj  08  required  either  by  the  constitution 
w  laws  of  this  State. 
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?.  He  shall  designate  the  persons  who  ehall  act  sa  reportere  for  the 
public  press,  not  exceeding  twenty-three  in'nnmber  ;  bat  no  reporter 
shall  be  admitted  to  (he  fioor  who  is  not  an  anthorized  representative 
of  a  daily  paper.  Such  reporters,  so  appointed,  shall  be  entitled  to 
snch  seats  as  the  speaker  snail  designate,  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
pass  to  and  from  such  seats  in  entering  and  leaving  the  assembly 
chamber. 

8.  In  case  of  any  disturbance  or  disorderly  conduct  in  the  galleries 
or  lobby,  the  speaker  shall  have  power  io  order  the  eame  to  be 
cleared. 

CHAPTER  IL 
Of  the  Obdek  of  Bltsinebs. 
RuLB  3.  The  first  bnsineea  of  each  day's  session  shall  be  the  read- 
ing of  the  journal  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  correction  of  any 
errors  that  may  be  found  to  exist  therein,  Afterwliich,  except  on  days 
and  at  times  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  general  or  special  orders, 
the  order  of  business,  which  shall  not  be  depni-ted  from,  except  by 
uoanimoDS  consent  of  the  house,  shall  be  as  follows,  viz.: 

1.  Introduction  of  bills  by  counties,  in  a]phabeti(»l  order. 

2.  Reports  of  standing  committees  in  the  order  in  which  the  com- 
mitteea  are  stilted  in  rufe  fourteen. 

3.  Presentation  of  petidons  by  counties,  in  alphabetical  order. 

i.  Uotions  and  resolutions,  to  be  called  tbr  by  counties  iu  reverse 
ordei*. 

5.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

6.  Third  reading  of  bills. 

?.  The  preferred  calendar  of  general  orders. 

8.  Unfinished  business  of  the  general  orders. 

d.  Special  orders  of  the  day. 
10.  General  orders. 

Messages  from  the  governor  and  from  the  senate,  communioationB 
from  State  officers,  and  reports  from  the  committees  on  engrossed 
bills,  public  printing  and  sub-committee  of  the  whole,  maybe  received 
ander  any  order  of  business. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Op  the  Riqhts  and  Duties  of  Uehbbbs. 

Rule  4.  Petitions,  memorials,  and  any  other  papers  addressed  to 
the  bouse,  shall  be  presented  by  the  speaker,  or  by  any  member  in 
his  place. 

Rule  6.  Every  member  presenting  a  paper  shall  indorse  the  same; 
if  a  petition,  memorial,  or  report  to  the  legislatare,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  its  subject  or  contents,  adding  his  name ;  if  a  notice  or  resolu- 
tion, with  hia  name ;  if  a  report  of  a  committee,  a  statement  of  snch 
report,  with  the  name  of  the  committee  and  members  making  the  same; 
if  a  bill,  a  statement  of  its  title,  with  his  name. 

Rdle  6.  Every  member  who  shall  be  within  the  bar  of  the  house 
when  a  question  is  stated  from  the  chair,  shall  vote  thereon,  unless 
he  be  exouaed  by  the  house,  or  unless  ha  be  directly  interested  in  the 
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question;  bat  no  nember  shhW  be  obliged  to  Tote  on  any  qneition 
unleas  witbia  the  bar  wben  his  oame  is  oaUed.  The  bar  of  the  bonse 
■hall  be  deemed  to  include  the  body  of  the  assembly  chamber. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Op  Order  and  Deoobuu. 

Bdlb  7.  No  member  rising  to  debate,  to  give  n  notice,  make  a 
motion  or  report,  or  to  present  a  petition  or  other  pitper,  shall  proceed* 
until  he  shall  have  addressed  the  speaker,  and  have  been  recognized 
b;  him. 

Bulb  8.  While  a  member  is  speaking,  no  fbembef  shall  entertain 
an;  private  disconrse  or  pass  betveen  him  and  the  chair. 

BtJLE  9.  While  the  speaker  is  putting  a  question,  or  a  count  is 
being  had,  no  member  shall  speak  or  leave  his  place. 

Rule  10.  When  a  motiou  to  adjourn  is  carried,  the  members  ^nd 
officers  .shall  keep  their  seats  and  places  until  the  speaker  declares  the 
house  eidjontned. 

CHAPTER  V, 
Of  Order  in  Debate. 

Rule  U.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  gen- 
eral question,  withont  leave  of  the  house,  until  every  member  desiring 
to  speak  on  the  question  pending  shall  have  spoken. 

Rule  13.  If  any  member,  in  speaking,  transgress  the  rules  of  the 
house,  the  speater,  or  any  member,  may  call  to  ordSr,  in  which  case 
the  member  bo  called  to  order  shall  immediately  sit  down,  and  shall 
not  rise  nnless  to  explain  or  proceed  in  order. 

BuLE  13.  All  questions  relating  to  the  priority  of  bnsinesa,  that  is, 
the  priority  of  one  question  or  subject-matter  over  another,  under  the 
same  order  of  business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
On  COMMITTflBS  AND  ThEIB  DUTIE3. 
Rule  14.  The  standing  committees  shall  he  as  follows,  vix.: 
To  consist  each,  ofdemn  members: 
1.  WavB  and  means. 
8.  Juiiciary. 
3.  General  laws. 
i.  Canals. 

5.  Afhirs  of  cities. 

6.  Railroads. 

7.  Commerce  and  navigation. 

8.  Insurance. 

9.  Banks. 

10.  Internal  affairs. 

11.  Afiairs  of  villages. 
13.  Beads  and  bridges. 
13.  Public  printing. 
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14.  Pablio  health. 

15.  Obaritable  aod  religious  aocieties. 

16.  Public  eduoatioo. 

17.  Militia. 

18.  Glainu. 

19.  Federal  relatioDS. 

To  consist  each,  ofnint  mftnien: 

20.  Game  lawa. 

21.  State  priBona. 

22.  Stat«  charitable  inetitntions. 

23.  Privileges  And  elootionB. 
34.  Civil  diTisioas. 

'  3$.   Trade  and  manufactarea. 

36.  MaaafactDre  of  aalt. 
37:  PabUc  lands. 

28.  Agriculture.  . 
39.  Iimian  affairs. 

30.  Petition  of  aliens. 

31.  Two-thirds  and  three-fifths  bills. 
82.  Engrossed  bOIs. 

33.  QrieTances. 

34.  Expenditures  of  the  house. 

35.  Expenditures  of  the  executive  department. 
7\>  consist  each,  of  five  memiers : 

86.  Rule& 

37.  Joint  librafy. 

38.  There  shall  be  also,  a  committee   on  "  general  orders,"  to  be 

c^led  the  "  sub-committee  of  the  whole,"  to  consist  of  six- 
teen members,  viz, :  two  from  each  judicial  district  of  the 
State ;  whose  duties  are  defined  in  rule  40. 

Bole  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  committees  to 
consider  and  report  without  unnecessary  delay,  upon  the  respective 
bills  and  other  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  house ;  and  also  to  inquire 
into  the  matters  indicated  by  its  name,  aud  to  report  thereon  to  the 
house  any  information,  and  any  bill  or  resolution  which  it  may  deem 
conducive  to  the  public  interest. 

RcLB  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  ways  aud  means 
to  examine  into  all  th*  departments  of  the  government,  whether  exec- 
utive, legislative,  judicial  or  otherwise,  where  salaries  or  emoluments 
are  given ;  to  examine,  ascertain,  and  report  to  the  house  what  offi- 
oars  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  what  salaries  or  emoluments*can  be  re- 
duced, and  how  far  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  to  take  such 
action  in  regard  to  section  eight  of  article  seven  of  the  constitution  of 
this  State  as  may  be  requisite 

RcLE  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  two-thirds  and 
three-fifths  bills  to  carefully  examine  all  bills  coming  within  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article,  and  the  twenty-first  section  of  article  Uiree 
of  the  constitution  of  this  State  ;  and  when  any  bill  shall  have  pu8Kd 
in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  which  the  speaker  may  entertaD 
doubts  whether  it  comes  within  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  saiu 
'  sections,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  said  committee  to  examine  an'. 
report  thereon,  before  the  question  on  the  final  passage  shall  be  taker. 
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Rule  18.  It  sh&ll  be  the  dnt^  of  the  committee  on  general  lawB  to 
consider  and  report  upon  all  bills  and  other  matters  which  shall  be 
referred  to  them.  And  they  shall  have  aathority  to  report  snch  orig- 
inal general  laws  and  snch  amendments  to  existing  general  laws  as 
they  shall  deem  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Every  bill  of  a  general  character  reported  by  them  shall  be 
placed  on  a  preferred  catendar  of  the  general  orders,  which  shall  have 
precedence  of  the  unfinished  business  of  the  general  orders. 

livLB  19.  The  committee  on  engrossed  bills  shall  carefully  examine, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  directed  by  the  house  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  all  bills  so  engrossed,  and  see  that  the  same  are 
correctly  engrosBed,  and  they  shall  immediately  report  the  same  in  like 
order  to  the  nonae  before  they  are  read  the  third  time. 

Rule  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  puhlic  printing 
to  examine  and  report  on  all  queationsi  of  printing  referred  to  them  ; 
to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  and  ascertain  whether  the  prices  charged 
for  printing  are  in  conformity  to  the  contract  therefor,  and  whether 
it  is  done  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  house  and  without  unrea- 
sonable delay  ;  to  ascertain  and  report  what  number  of  copies  ought 
nsaally  to  be  printed,  and  how  distributed ;  and  to  report  to  the  house, 
from  time  to  time,  any  measures  they  may  deem  useful  for  the  eco- 
nomical and  proper  management  of  the  public  printing. 

Rule  31.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  committee  on  expenditnres  of 
the  honse,  and  in  the  executive  department,  severally  to  inquire  into 
the  said  ezpenditnres,  and  whether  the  same  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity to  law,  and  whether  proper  vouchers  exist  for  the  same,  and 
whether  the  fands  provided  for  the  purpose  are  economically  applied, 
and  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  sncii  provisions,  laws  and  regnlations 
as  may  conduce  to  economy,  and  to  secure  the  faithful  disbursement 
of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  law. 

RcLE  23.  All  petitions,  memorials  and  bills  relating  to  claims  npon 
the  State,  shall  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  upon  claims  for 
examination  and  report ;  but  such  committee  shall  not  report  a  bill  in 
any  case  where  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  detennmation  of  the 
claim  by  any  officer,  board  or  tribunal,  established  for  that  purpose ; 
but  in  cases  where  no  aoch  provision  shall  exist,  they  may  report  by 
bill  providing  for  its  audit  and  determination  by  the  appropnate  de- 
partment or  tribunal.  No  papers  on  the  files  of  the  house,  which 
have  been  reported  upon  adversely  by  a  committee  on  claims,  shall  be 
taken  therefrom  for  a  rehearing,  unless  the  claimant  shall  present  a 
petition,  verified  by  his  oath,  showing  that  an  error  was  committed  in 
the  former  report,  and  that  relief  m  the  case  may  be  obtained  only 
throagh  the  action  of  the  legislature. 

Rulb  S3.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  game  laws  to 
consider  all  petitions,  bills  and  otjier  matters  referred  to  them  relating 
to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  game  and  fish,  and  to  report 
thereon  snoh  measures  as  they  shall  deem  condacive  to  the  pnolio 
interest. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

0*  THB  GBKBRAL  0BDBB9  AND   SPECIAL  ObDBB& 

Rulb  34.  The  matters  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  honse 
■hall  constitate  the  general  orders,  and  their  titles  shall  be  recorded  in 
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a  calendar  kept  for  that  purpose  bj  the  ctsrk,  in  the  order  in  which 
thev  shall  be  referred  severally. 

Rule  'i5.  The  bnaineBs  of  the  general  orders  shall  be  taken  up  in 
the  following  manner,  viz, ;  The  clerk  shall  announce  the  title  of  eiujh 
bill  or  other  matter,  ae  it  shall  be  reached  in  its  order  ;  whereupon  it 
shall  be  takeu  up  on  the  call  of  any  member,  without  the  putting;  of 
a  question  therefor  ;  but  if  not  so  moved,  it  shall  lose  its  precedence 
for  the  day.  And  whenever  three  bills  have  been  thus  moved  the 
house  shall  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  them  without  further 
order.  But  no  bill  or  other  matter  shall  be  taken  out  of  its  order, 
except  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  nor  shall  any 
unprinted  bill  be  taken  up  unless  by  order  of  the  house,  on  one  da;^ 
notice  thereof. 

Rule  36.  Tuesday  and  Thumd^  of  each  week  shall  be  set  apart 
especjallj  for  the  consideration,  of  The  general  ordera  ;  but  they  may 
be  considered  on  aay  other  day  whe'n  reached  in  their  order. 

Rule  27.  Each  member  shall  be  furnished  daily  with  a  print«d  list 
of  the  general  orders,  which  shall  be  kept  on  bis  files  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  printed  documents. 

RuLB  S8.  Any  matter  may  be  made  a  special  ordtr  for  any  particular 
day,  by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  But  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  make  any  matter  a  special  omer  from  dav  to  day  ; 
and  no  more  than  three  bills  or  other  matters  shall  be  made  tne  special 
order  for  the  same  day.  No  special- order  shall  be  postponed  or  re- 
scinded, except  by  a  vote  of  two-thii'ds  of  the  members  present. 

CHAPTER  VriL 
Of  the  OoMMirrBB  of  the  Whole. 

Bjle  29.  The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  in  committee  of  the 
whole  as  in  the  house,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  except  that 
the  previous  question  shall  not  i^pply ;  nor  the  yeas  and  nays  be  takeu. 

Rule  30.  A  motion  to  rise  and  report  progress  shall  be  in  order  at 
any  stage,  ao4  Bhall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Rule  31.  Bills  and  other  matters  shall  be  considered  in  committee 
of  the  whole  in  the  following  manner,  via. :  They  shall  be  first  read 
through,  if  the  committee  so  direct;  otherwise  they  shall  be  read  and 
oonsiaered  by  sections,  leaving  the  title  to  be  last  considered.  All 
amendments,  in  their  proper  connection,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
house  by  the  chairman. 

Rule  32.  If  at  any  time  when  in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  it 
be  ascertained  that  there  is  no  quorum,  the  chairman  shall  immedi- 
ately report  tiie  fkct  to  the  speaker. 

OHAPTBR IX. 
Ot  Bills. 

BiTLB  33.  No  bill  shall  be  introdaoed  in  the  haoBA,  except  in  one  of 
the  following  modes,  viz. : 

1 .  Under  the  order  of  introduction  of  bills  by  counties  in  alpha- 
betical order.  ^ 

2.  By  unanimous  consent  of  the  house. 
8.  By  report  of  a  committee. 

4.  By  order  of  the  house. 

6.  By  meaaage  horn  the  senate. 
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Rin.K  34.  No  private  bill  sh^l  be  introdnoed,  bnt  opon  a  memorial 
or  petition  presented  to  the  honse  and  signed  b;  the  partf  or  parties 
praying  for  the  passage  of  the  same,  except  br  order  of  the  house. 

Rdle  35.  The  title  of  all  bills  introduced  snail  state  concisely  the 
Bnbject- matter  of  such  bills. 

Utile  36.  Every  message  from  the  senate,  oommnnicatin^  anr  bill 
for  the  concnrrenca  of  the  house,  shall,  with  the  accompanying  aocu- 
ments,  if  any,  be  referred  to  a  standing  or  select  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon,  and  erery  sncb  message,  commnnicating  an 
amendment,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  house  for  its  concurrence,  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  ' 

fiiTLB  37.  All  bills,  whether  introdnced  in  the  house  or  communi- 
cated bv  message  from  the  senate,  shall,  after  their  second  reading,  be 
teferred  to  a  standing  or  select  cooMDiittee,  to  consider,  and  report 
thereon .  Such  coAimittee  may  report  any  bill,  either  with  or  without 
unendmente,  or  they  may  report  against  the  same.  All  bills  favorably 
reported  shall,  if  the  report  oe  agi^ed  t«,  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole ;  but  where  a  bill  has  been  reported  adversely,  and 
anch  report  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  house,  it  shall  not  go  upon  the 
general  orders,  bnt  shall  be  coneidered  as  rejected. 

BnLB36.  Bills  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  shall  be  snb-  ' 
ject  to  debate  before  the  qnestion  to  agree  with  the  committee  in  their 
report  is  put ;  but  such  amendments  only  shall  be  in  order  as  were 
offered  in  committee  of  the  whole.*  And  where  a  bill  shall  be  reported 
by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  with  the  enacting  clause  stricken  out, 
and  the  report  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  house,  or  a  report  favorable  to 
the  passage  of  a  bill  shall  be  disagreed  ta  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  such 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  rejected. 

Rule  39.  Every  bill  shall  receive  three  separate  readings,  previous 
to  its  final  passage,  and  the  third  reading  shall  bti  on  a  day  subsequent 
to  that  on  which  the  bOl  passed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  unless  the 
boose,  by  a  vote  of  two-tnirda  of:  the  members  present,  shall  direct 
otherwise. 

B(TiB  40.  Any  bill  printed  and  upon  the  general  orders,  and  which 
hag  been  reported  favorably  by  a  standing  committee,  may  be  referred 
to  the  enb-committee  of  the  whole  by  resolution  in  writing,  reciting 
iU  number  and  its  title  in  full,  except  it  be 

1.  One  that  makes  an  appropriation  from,  or  may  create  any  charge 

upon,  the  State  treasury. 

2.  Whicn  authorizes  or  imposes  any  State  tax,  or  which  exempts  or 

releases  any  property  ^m  taxation. 

3.  Which  grants  or  amends  any  franchise  to  any  individual  or  indi- 

viduals, corporation  or  corporations. 

4.  Which  releases  or  oonv^s  the  interest  of  the  State  in  any  prop- 

erty. 

5.  Which   amends  or  repeals  the  charter  of  any  savings  bank  or 

insnrance  company. 

6.  Which  alters,  amends  or  repeals  aaj  of  the  general  statutes  for 

the  formation  of  any  corporatioiL 

7.  Which  altars,  amends  or  repeals   the  charter  of  any  railroad, 

plank-roE^  or  turnpike  company,  or  of  any  privatie  corpora- 
tion, or  which  removes  any  restriction  from  any  gach  com- 
ply or  increases  the  fare  or  compensation  for  txavaliug  on 
tiiB  road  or  roads  of  any  such  company.  /  ~  i 
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8.  Which  alters  or  amends  the  charters  of  any  of  the  cities  of  the 
State. 

Bills  in  such  committeeB  shall  be  considered  in  the  dame  manner  as 
in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  except  that  the  ayes  and  nays  shall 
be  taken  on  the  qaestion  of  reporting  any  bill,  and  that  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  reqnired  to  & 
favorable  report. 

Any  bill  so  reported  favorably  by  eajd  committee  may  again  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  consideration,  upon  the 
demand  of  thirty-five  members  of  the  house,  made  at  any  time  before 
the  third  reading  of  Buch  bill  is  completed. 

The  clerk  of  the  house  shall  act  as  the  clerk  of  such  committee, 
and  keep  a  joamal  of  its  proceedings,  and  he  ehall  submit  with  each 
report  of  the  committee,  a  recoijd  of  the  action  of  the  committee  apon 
it  ;  vhich  report  and  record  shall  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  one 
day  before  consfderation  by  the  hoase. 

Kdle  il.  No  bill  except  such  as  shall  be  reported  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  whole  in  accordance  with  rule  40,  shall  be  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  until  it  shall  have  been  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole ;  nor  shall  it  be  in  order  to  refer  any  bill  to  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  report  complete  unless  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

KuLD  42.  No  bill  originating  in  the  assembly  shall  be  put  upon  its 
third  reading  until  it  shall  have  been  reported  by  the  committee  on 
engrossed  bills  as  correctly  engrossed,  'Quless  by  unanimous  consent. 
Nor  shall  any  bill  be  read  t£e  last  time,  unless  it  shall  have  been 
once  printed,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  pres- 
ent. 

Bulb  43.  The  third  reading  of  bills  shall  take  place  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  nnlesa  the  house, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  direct  otherwise,  or 
the  bill  to  be  read  is  laid  oh  the  table.     And  the  questioji  on  the  final 


Rdle  44,  The  same  vote  that  would  be  required  to  pass  any  bill 
shall  be  requisite  to  carry  a  reconsideration  thereof.  But  the  final 
vote  upon  the  passage  of  any  bill  ci'eating,  continumg  or  renewing 
any  incorporation  otherwise  than  munioipal,  shall  not  he  reconsidered 
whenever  such  bill  shall  be  rejected  on  its  lost  reading. 

Rule  45.  A  register  shall  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  all  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  house,  or  transmitted  for  concurrence  from  the  senate, 
in  whidi  shall  be  recorded,  under  aj^ropriate  heads,  the  progress  of 
such  bills,  from  the  date  of  their  iutrodnction  to  the  time  of  their 
transmission  ;  if  assembly  bills,  to  the  governor,  or,  if  seaftte  bills, 
their  return  to  the  senate. 

OHAPTEE  X. 

On  Motions  and  thbir  Prbcedbnob. 

Rule  46.  When  a  question  shall  be  under  consideration,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  except  as  herein  specified,  which  motions  shall  have 
precedence  in  the  order  stated,  viz.: 
1.  For  an  adjournment  of  the  house. 
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a.  A  call  of  the  hooBe. 

3.  For  the  prerions  qnestion. 

4.  To  lay  on  the  table. 

5.  To  postpone  indefiaitely. 

6.  To  postpone  to  acertain  day. 

7.  To  go  luto  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  pending  anhjeot 

immediately. 

8.  To  commit  to  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

9.  To  commit  to  a  standing  committee. 

10.  To  commit  to  a  select  committee. 

11.  To  amend. 

RrLE  47.  The  motion  to  sdjoum  for  the  day  and  to  lay  on  the 
table  shall  be  decided  without  amendment  or  debate.  The  several 
motioQB  to  postpone  or  commit  shall  preclude  all  debate  of  the  main 
question. 

Bulb  48.  Every  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  first  stated  by  the 
speaker,  or  read  by  the  clerk,  before  debate  and  immediately  before 
patting  the  qnestion.  And  every  motion  except  those  specified  in 
BubdiTisiona  one  to  ten,  inclusive,  of  the  forty-sixth  rule,  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  if  the  epeaker  or  any  member  desire  it         ■ 

Bulk  49.  After  a  motion  shall  be  stated  by  the  speaker,  it  shall  be 
deemed  in  the  possession  of  the  house,  but  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  before  it  shall  be  decided  or  amended. 

Rl'LB  50.  The  motion  to  adjourn,  to  take  a  recess,  and  to  adjourn 
for  a  longer  period  than  one  day,  shall  always  be  in  order ;  but  the  lat- 
ter motion  shall  not  preclude  debate.  ' 

Rule  51.  A  motion  to  reconsider  any  vote  mnat  be  made  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  vote  proposed  to  be  reconsidered  was  taken,  or 
00  the  legislative  day  next  Eucceeding,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  a  bill,  by  a  member  who  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority. Such  motion  may  be  made  under  any  order  of  business,  but 
shall  be  considered  only  under  the  order  of  business  in  which  the 
vote  proposed  to  be  reconsidered  occurred.  The  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  final  pass^e  of  any  bill,  shall  be  privileged  to  any 
member. 

A  motion  to  recall  a  bill  from  the  governor  for  correction  may  be 
made  under  any  order  of  business,  ana  the  votes  for  reconsideration, 
amendment;  and  final  passage  of  such  bill  may  be  taken  immediately 
upon  its  return. 

A  motion  for  reconsideration  being  put  and  lost,  shall  not  be  renewed, 
Qor  shall  any  vote  be  a  second  time  reconsidered,  without  onaQimous 
consent 

CHAPTER  XL 

Of  BffiOLcnoNB. 

BuLE  53.  The  following  classes  of  resolutions  shall  lie  over  one  day 

for  consideration,  after  which  they  may  be  called  up,  as  of  course, 

under  their  appropriate  order  of  business, 

1.  All  concurrent  resolutions. 

2.  Resolutions  containing  calls  for  information  on  the  ezecntive 
department. 

3.  Resolutions  givine  rise  to  debate,  except  snohas  relate  tothedis- 
TAsaem.  Doc,  No.  6.T  2  ,-.  , 
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position  of  tnatters  immediately  befoi«  the  hotise,  such  aa  relate  to  the 
busineas  of  the  day  ou  which  they  are  offered,  and  soch  as  relate  to 
adjournment  or  taking  a  receas  for  a  day. 

Rdle  58.  All  resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  of  dooameata 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  prtntiDg,  who  shall  report  on 
each  reeolation  within  seven  days  after  such  reference. 

KuLF.  54.  All  other  resolutions  calling  for  or  leading  to  expendi-   ' 
tnrea  for  the  uses  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  referred  to,  and  reported 
on,  by  the  committee  on  the  expenditures  of  the  house,  unless  the 
house  shaU  designate  some  other  cammittee. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Op  the  Previodb  QnBsnoir. 
HuLE  55.  The  "previous  question  "  shall  be  as  follows:  "Shall  ths 
main  question  be  now  put  f'^  and,  nntil  it  is  decided,  shall  preclude 
all  amendments  or  debate.  When,  on  taking  the,  previous  question, 
the  house  shall  decide  that  the  main  question  shall  not  now  be  put, 
the  main  qnestion  shall  be  considered  as  still  remaining  under  debate. 
The  "main  qnestion"  shall  be  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  resolution 
or  other  matter  under  consideration ;  but  when  amendments  are  pend- 
ing, the  qnestion  shall  first  be  taken  upon  such  amendments  in  their 
order ;  and  when  amendments  hare  been  adopted  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  not  acted  on  in  the  house,  the  qnestion  shall  be  taken  npon 
such  amendments  in  like  order,  and,  if  the  previous  question  has  be^ 
ordered,  without  further  debate  or  amendment. 

CHAPTER  ZIII. 
Of  the  Abseublt  Cni-usER  and  the   Fbiyilbqbs  os  ADHisatoir 

TO   THE  PlOOE  thereof. 

Rule  56,  The  use  of  the  assembly  chamber  may  be  granted  to  the 
State  agricultural  society,  the  State  medical  society,  and  such  other 
societies  as  are  required  "by  law  te  report  to  the  legislature.  No  appli- 
cation for  the  nse  of  thechamber  for  any  other  purpose  shall  be  en- 
tertained without  the  unaoimouB  consent  of  the  house. 

Rule  57.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
mission to  the  floor  of  the  house  during  the  session  thereof,  viz.: 

1.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 

2.  The  members  of  the  senate. 

3.  The  State  oflScers  and  their  deputies. 

4.  The  regents  of  the  university. 
6.  The  capitol  commissioners. 

,  6.  P-ersons  in  theeierciseof  an  official  dntydireot1yconQeot«d  with 

the  business  of  the  bouse. 
.  7.  The  reporters  for  the  press  as  provided  by  subdivision  seven  of 
rule  two.    See  SHbdivision  7  of  rule  3. 
8.  Ex-speakers  of  the  assembly. 

No  other  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  during  the  session, 
except  npon  tlie  permission  of  the  speaker  ;  and  persons  so  admitted 
shall  bo  allowed  to  ooonpy  places  only  in  the  seats  in  the  rear  of  the 
assembly  chamber.  All  permits  granted  by  the  speaker  may  bo  re- 
voked by  him  at  pleasure,  or  upon  the  order  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Miscst^i^ifBOCB  Pbotisions. 


Rttls  68.  In  all  oases  of  the  absenoe  of  a  quornm  dnring  the  ses- 
sion  of  the  hoase,  the  membera  present  may  take  Buch  measures  aa  they 
shall  deem  necesBary  to  secure  the  presence  of  a  quomin;  and  may  in- 
flict snch  censure  or  pecuniary  penalty  as  they  may  deem  just,  on  those 
who,  on  being'  called  on  for  that  purpose,  Bhall  render  no  Bufflcicot 
eicnse  for  their  absence. 

Rule  59.  When  the  house  ahall  be  equally  divided  on  any  qaestion, 
including  the  speaker's  vote,  the  question  Bhall  be  deemed  to  he  lost. 

Bulb  60.  If  any  question  contains  several  distinct  propositions,  it 
Bhall  be  divided  by  tne  chair  at  the  request  of  any  member,  bat  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  and  insert  shall  be  indivisible. 

Rule  61.  la  all  cases  where  a  bill,  order,  motion  or  resolution  shall 
be  entered  on  the  ionnial,  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  or 
moving  the  same  shall  also  be  entered  on  the  joarnaL 

Rule  62.  The  yeas  and  nays  may  be  taken  on  any  question  vhen- 
ever  so  required  by  any  ten  members  (unless  a  division  by  yeas  and 
nays  be  already  pending),  and  whea  so  taken  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

Rule  63.  The  journal  of  each  day's  proceedings  of  the  house  shall 
be  printed^  so  that  it  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  membera  vitbin  two 
days  after  its  approval,  and  the  sergeaut-at-arms  shall  cause  the  printed 
JDunials  to  be  kept  on  hies  in  the  same  manner  as  other  printed  doc- 
uments. 

RlTLE  64.  No  reporter  for  the  assembly,  who  has  an  appointment  as 
reporter  in  the  senate,  shall  receive  any  order  for  stationery  fit>m  the 
clerk  of  the  assembly. 

Role  65.  No  standing  role  or  order  of  the  house  shall  be  changed, 
suspended  or  rescinded  unless  one  day's  notice  shall  have  been  given 
of  the  motion  therefor,  nor  shall  such  ohange  be  made  unless  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  assembly ;  any  snch 
rule  or  order,  however,  may  be  suspended  by  nnanimona  consent.  Bat 
such  notice  shall  not  be  necessary  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The 
notice  anf  motion  ahall  in  all  cases  state  specifically  the  object  of  the 
easpension,  and  every  case  of  suspension  of  a  rnle  under  such  notice 
and  motion  shall  be  held  to  apply  only  to  the  object  specified  therein, 
Nor  shall  the  forty-second  rnle,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  any  bill  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote,  be  altered,  rescinded  or  suspended,  unless  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  house  agree  to  snch  alteration,  re- 
scinding OF  suspending.  Notice  of  a  motion  to  suspend  a  rule  shall  be 
given  under  the  order  of  business  in  which  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
advanced  by  the  suspension  shall  stand. 

Bulb  66.  The  following  committee  shall  each  bo  entitled  to  one  clerk 
and  messenger ;  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker : 

I-  Ways  and  means. 

2.  Judiciary. 

3.  Cities. 
i.  Canals. 

5.  Railroads. 

6.  Oonmerce  and  navigatioiii 
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And  the  following  committees  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  clerk  and 
mesBeoger  jointly : 

7.  InSDranee,  two-thirds  and  three- fifths  bills,  ^melaws,  sndrnles. 

8.  Banks,  general  laws,  agriculture,  and  expenditures  of  the  execu- 

tive department 

9.  Claims,  State  prisons,  and  Indian  affairs. 

10.  Internal  affairs,  and  charitable  and  religions  societies. 

11.  Public  educatiob,  joint  library,  and  expenditures'  of  the  house. 

12.  Eoads  and  bridges,  and  affairs  of  villages. 

13.  Public  printing,  militia,  and  civil  divisions. 

14.  Trade  and   manufactures,  grievances,  And  manufacture  of  salt. 

15.  Public  health,  petitions  of  aliens,  and  State  charitable  instita- 

tiOBS. 

16.  Privileges  and  elections,  federal  relations,  and  pablic  lands. 
Bttle  67.  No  persons,  except  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the 

officers  thereof,  shall  be  permitted  within  the  clerk's  desk,  or  the  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  nse  of  cbe  clerk,  during  the  session  of  the  house. 

Bulb  68.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  brought  before  the  bar  of 
the  house,  for  adjudged  breach  of  its  privileges,  no  debate  shall  be  in 
order,  but  the  speaker  shall  proceed  to  execute  the  judgment  of  the 
house  without  delay  or  debate.  ^ 

BlTLE  €9.  No  more  than  sixteen  pages  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  assembly  chamber  at  any  one  time.  Each  page  shall  be 
^mishedwitb  a  numbered  badge,  and  shall  occupy  a  seat  correspond- 
ing with  bis  number,  to  he  provided  and  designated  b;  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  who  shall  also  select  one  of  his  aasistauta,  whose  sole  duty  it 
shall  he  to  take  charge  of  said  pages  and  see  that  this  role  of  the 
assembly  is  not  violated. 

kBiTLB  70.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  stenographer  of  the  assembly 
to  be  present  at  every  session  of  the  house.  He  snail  take  stenographic 
notes  of  the  debates  m  the  house  and  in  committee  of  the  wlioie ;  and 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  written  out  in  long  hand,  to  any 
member  applying  therefor,  upou  the  payment  to  said  stenographer  of 
ten  cents  for  eacn  folio,  which  charge  said  stenographer  may  receive 
in  addition  to  his  fixed  compensation.  The  stenographic  notes  of  the 
debates  shall  he  filed  with  the  clerk,  aiid  shall  form  a  portion  of  the 
archives  of  the  bouse.  The  clerk  of  the  assembly  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish said  stenographer  with  proper  stenographic  blank-books  in  which 
to  record  said  debates,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  for  any  annual  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Rule  71.  All  questions  of  order,  as  they  shall  occur,  with  the  de- 
cisions thereon,  shall  be  entered  in  the  journal,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  astatement  of  all  such  questions  and  decisions  shall  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  and  as  an  appendix  to  the  journal. 

Bulb  72.  Any  member  requesting  to  be  excused  from  voting  upon 
the  final  passage  of  a  bill  or  upon  the  pass^  of  a  resolution  requir- 
ing the  expenditure  of  money,  may  make,  when  his  name  is  called,  or 
immediately  after  the  roll  shall  have  been  called,  and  before  the  resnll 
shall  be  announced,  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  making  sach 
request,  not  exceeding  two  minutes  in  time,  and  the  house,  without 
debate,  shall  decide  if  it  will  grant  such  request ;  but  nothing  in  this 
rule  contained  shall  abridge  the  right  of  any  member  to  record  his 
vote  on  any  question  previous  to  Uie  announcement  of  the  nault. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IK    ASSEMBLY, 


JXSTSABY  3,  1882. 


JOINT  RULES 

OF  THE  SENATE  ATiD  ASSEMBLY. 

Adopted  1876. 

RlTLB  1.  Eaoh  house  shall  trftnsmit  to  the  other  all  papers  in  which 
anj  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  founded 
GuLS  2.  When  a  bill  or  resolution  which  shall  have  passed  in  one 

house  shall  be  rejected  in  the  other,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to 
tbe  house  in  which  the  same  mav  have  passed. 

BtLE  3.  Messages  from  one  house  to  the  other  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  their  clerks  reapectiTely,  unless  the  house  transmitting  the 
message  shall  specially  direct  otherwise. 

Rule  4.  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  either  house  to  amend  any 
amendment  made  by  the  other  to  any  hill  or  reaolntion. 

RcLB  5.  In  every  case  of  difference  between  the  two  houses,  upon 
any  sabject  of  legislation,  either  house  may  request  a  conference,  and 
appoint  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  shall  also  appoint 
a  committee  to  confer.  Tlio  committee  shall  meet  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  house  requesting  such  conference.  The  conferees  shall 
state  to  each  other  verbally,  or  in  writing,  as  either  shall  choose,  the 
reasons  of  their  reBpective  houses,  and  confer  freely  thereon.  The 
committee  shall  report  in  writing,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  report 
such  modifications  or  amendments  as  they  think  advisable.  But  no 
committee  on  conference  shall  consider  or  report  on  any  matters  eicept 
those  directly  at  issue  between  the  two  houses.  The  papers  shall  be 
left  with  the  conferees  of  the  house  assenting  to  such  conference,  and 
they  shan  present  the  report  of  the  committee  to  their  house.  When 
suoii  honse  shall  have  acted  thereon,  it  shall  trauBmit  the  same,  and 
Ihe  papers  relating  thereto,  to  the  other,  with  a  message  certifying  its 
action  thereon.  Every  report  of  a  committee  of  conference  shall  be 
read  through,  in  each  house,  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  same. 

RcLE  6.  It  shall  he  in  order  for  either  house  to  recede  from  any 
sabject- matter  of  difference  subgisting  between  the  two  houses  at  any 
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Hme  previons  to  ooDtereooe,  whether  the  papers  od  which  each  differ- 
ence arose  sre  before  the  hoase  receding,  formally  or  itiformally  ;  and  ■ 
on  such  vote  to  recede  the  same  number  shall  be  required  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  act  thereon,  and  to.  ass^t  to  Buch  receding,  aa  was 
required  on  the  original  question  out  of  which  the  difference  arose. 

Rule  ?.  After  each  house  shall  have  adhered  to  their  disagreement, 
the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  difference  shall  be  deemed  lost,  and 
shall  not  be  :^ain  reviyed  during  tlie  same  session  in  either  house. 

EuLB  8.  AH  joint  committees  of  the  two  houses,  and  all  committees 
of  CDuference,  shall  consist  of  three  senators  and  five  members  of 
assembly,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered  by  concurrent  resolution. 

BuLE  9.  No  bill  which  shall  have  passed  one  house  shall  have  its 
final  reading  in  the  other  in  less  than  two  days  thereafter,  without  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  thereof  present;  and  whenever 
ten  or  more  bills  shall  be  in  readiness  for  final  reading  in  either  house, 
such  house  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  the  Heal  reading  of  such  bills, 
under  the  order  of  "third  reading  of  bills,"  and  continue  the  same 
from  day  to  day  until  all  such  bUls,  then  iu  readiness  for  final  reading, 
shall  have  been  read,  unless  this  order  of  business  shall,  by  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  be  suspended  or  laid  on  the  table. 
AH  such  bills  shall,  have  their  last  reading  in  each  house  in  the  order 
in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  ordered  to  a  final  reading  in  such 
ho(ise,  unless  the  bill  to  be  read  be  laid  ou  the  table.  In  all  cases 
where  a  bill  shall  be  so  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  it  shall  retain  ils 
place  in  the  order  of  the  final  reading  of  bills,  but.  shall  not  be  called 
np  for  consideration  unless  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
present. 

Rule  10.  The  same  bill  shall  not,  specially  or  by  name,  cr^te, 
renew  or  continue  more  than  one  incorporation,  nor  contain  any  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  the  altering  of  more  than  one  IncorporaLiou  by 
name ;  but  this  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  appl^  to  corporations  to 
be  formed  under  general  laws  according  to  the  eighth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  uor  to"  bills  for  consolidating  corporations.  After  any 
bill  has  been  reported  by  a  committee,  no  ameudmeut  shall  be  made 
thereto  which  introduces  an  entirely  new  and  different  subject-nutter 
from  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill  reported. 

Rule  H.  Whenever  there  shall  be  an  election  of  oflBcets  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  houses,  the  result  shall  be  certified  by  the  president 
of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  shall  be  reported  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  to  their  respective  houses,  and  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  each,  and  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
governor  by  the  clerks  of  the  two  houses. 

Rule  12.  There  shall  be  printed,  of  course,  and  without  order,  639 
copies  of  all  original  bills  reported  by  committees  of  either  house,  and 
800  copies  of  allmessagcs  from  the  governor  (except  messages  certify- 
ing his  approval  of  bills),  all  reports  of  standing  or  select  committees, 
and  ull  reports  or  communications  made  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  796 
copies  of  the  journal  of  each  house,  which  number  shall  be  denomi- 
nated the  usual  number. 

Rule  13.  ^Neither  house  shall  order  the  printing  or  pnrchasing  of 
books  for  the  use  of  members  or  for  distribution,  fiicept  by  joint  reso- 
lution, upon  which  the  ayes  and  noes  shall  be  called,  and  which  must 
receive  the  fotes  of  a  majority  of  each  house ;  and  no  printing  shall 
be  done  by  order  of  either  house,  which  is  not  embraced  in  the  oon- 
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tract  for  doing  Uie  pablic  printing.  WheneTer  either  houBe  sball 
order  more  thao  the  nsnal  number  of  any  message  or  docnment,  the 
fact  shall  be  communicated  immediately  by  mesaage  to  the  other. 
Whenever  extra  copies  of  any  document,  or  publication  of  any  kind, 
shall  be  ordered  printed,  the  printer  shall  be  authorized  and  required 
to  deliver  to  the  trustees  of  the  State  library  at  least  five  copies  in 
addition  to  the  number  so  ordered,  for  the  use  of  the  said  library ;  and 
whenever  more  than  five  hundred  copies  are  so  ordered,  the  printer 
shali  In  like  manner  furnish  five  additional  copies  for  each  five  hun- 
dred, for  the  purpose  of  literary  exchanges. 

Rule  14.  When  the  same  document  shall  by  separate  orders  be 
directed  to  be  printed  by  both  houses,  it  shall  be  regarded  as  but  one 
order,  onless  otherwise  expressly  directed  by  either  house. 

B.ULS  15.  In  the  distributian  of  documents,  the  governor  and  elect- 
ive State  officers,  and  State  officers  appointed  by  the  goTernor  tuid 
senate,  or  elected  by  joint  or  concnrrent  action  of  the  two  houses, 
adjutant-general  and  the  clerks  of  the  two  housea  shall  each  have  the 
same  nnmber  as  each  of  the  members ;  and  a  specified  number  may  be 
added  for  any  committee,  officer  or  author  of  a  document 

Rulb  16.  The  superintendent  ol  documents  of  ^ch  house  shall 
receive  from  the  printer  all  matter  ordered  by  the  respective  houses, 
and  shall  keep  a  book  and  enter  therein  the  time  of  reception  by  him 
of  every  such  bill  or  document,  and  the  number  of  copies  received,  and 
shall  cause  each  and  any  of  snoh  bill  or  document  to  be  immediately 
placed  on  the  desks  of  the  members. 

Rule  17.  There  shall  be  printed  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  bills, 
and  distributed  as  follows : 

To  the  senate ; 150  copies 

To  the  assembly 460  copies 

To  the  State  officers i 28  copies. 

To  the  State  library 1  copv. 

Retaiaed  to  bind 10  copies 

There  shall  be  printed  three  hundred  and  ten  messages  and  docu- 
ments, and  distributed  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate 80  copies. 

To  the  assembly 199  copies. 

To  State  officers 30  copies. 

To  the  State  library 1  copy . 

There  shall  be  printed  three  handred  jonrfials  of  each  house,  and 
distributed  as  follows: 

To  the  senate' 80  copies. 

To  the  assembly 188  copies. 

To  the  State  officers 30  copies. 

To  the  State  library 3  copies. 

There  shall  be  printed  to  bind  four  handred  and  ninety-six  journals 
o(  each  house,  and  the  same  number  of  messages  and  documents,  and 
distributed  as  follows : 

For  the  senate '  38  copies. 

For  the  assembly 140  copies. 

For  senate  library 16  Copies. 

For  assembly  library no  copies. 
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For  ihe  coQDties  and  public  otBcers ; 1^  copies. 

For  literary  and  scientific  exchan^s,  to  be  made  by  the 
regents  of  the  university,  iacluding  one  copy  for  each 
State  and  territory,  and  one  copy  for  each  of  tne  regents 

who  are  not  otherwise  provided  for 134  copies. 

■  For  State  library 5  copies. 

There  shall  also  be  printed  and  boand  for  the  State  library  five 
copies  of  the  Session  Laws,  and  also  of  the  jonrna)  of  each  hous6,  uid 
fifty-five  copies  of  the  same,  for  the  regents  of  the  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  literary  exchanges. 

The  clerk  of  each  house  shall  forthvith,  after  the  journal  thereof  of 
each  day  is  approved,  deliver  a  legible  copy  thereof  to  the  printer  for 
the  two  houses,  who  shall  have  the  same  printed  and  delivered  to  the 
sergeant- at-amis  of  each  house  within  forty-eight  hours  thereafter. 

Bulk  18.  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  senate  and  five  members  of  the  assembly,  to  be  called 
the  joint  committee  on  the  State  library  and  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Rule  19.  The  supply  bill  and  the  annual  appropriation  bill  shall 
be  reported  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  and  printed  immediately 
thereafter,  and  made  the  special  order  for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  or  some  day  prior  thereto,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
journ^. 

Rule  20.  No  bill  introduced  after  the  fifteeoth  day  of  March  in 
cither  house  shall  have  its  final  reading  in  either  house  until  all  bills 
previxiusly  introduced  iu  either,  and  sent  from  one  house  to  the  other 
house  for  concurrence  and  ready  for  third  reading,  shall  be  disposed 
of,  unless  by  unanimous  consent,  except  the  supply  hill- and  the  annual 
appropriation  bill ;  and  the  clerk  of  each  house  shall  note  on  such 
engrossed  bill  the  day  on  which  it  was  introduced,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  was  received  from  the  other  house,  and  shall  announce  such 
facts  when  the  same  is  proposed  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

RtTLE  SI.  When  a  bill  originated  in  the  senate  or  assembly  shall 
have  been  lost  in  either  house,  neither  the  same  nor  any  other  nill  od 
the  same  subject,  and  containing  similar  provisions,  snail  be  snhse- 
q^uently  introduced  into  the  senate  or  assembly  during  the  same  ses- 
sion, unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Rule  33.  The  postmaster  of  each  house  shall  weigh  and  stamp  all 
documents  sent  by  mail  or  express,  and  outer  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  the  amount  of  postage  or  express  charge  thereon, 
and  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  respective  houses  tne  aggregate  thereof 
weekly  ;  and  the  assistant  postmaster  of  each  house  snail  enter  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose  an  accurate  account  of  all 
documents,  with  the  postage  or  express  charges  paid  thereon,  trans- 
mitted fh)m  the  poat-oflSce  of  their  respective  houses  by  mail  or 
express,  and  report  the  aggregate  thereof  weekly  to  the  respective 
clerks  of  the  senate  and  assembly  ;  and  the  clerks  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  to  the  postmastier  of  each 
house,  respectively,  the  stamps  requisite  for  carrying  into  execution 
this  rale,  and  an  account  thereof  shall  be  kept  by  them  in  books  to  be 
by  them  provided  for  that  purpose.;  and  the  books  kept  by  the  post- 
master and  assistant  postmaster,  above  specified,  shall  be,  at  all  times, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  clerks  and  members  of  each  house 
respectively. 
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IN    ASSEMBLY, 

February  8,  1882. 


REPORT 


OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE AND  NAVIGAT^O^f,  AUTHORIZED  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE THE  BUILDING  AND  LEASING  OF  DOCKS,  PIERS, 
BULK-HEADS  AND  MATTERS  RELATING  THERETO,  IN 
THE  CITY  0¥  NEW  YORK. 

Albant,  Jamtary  10,  1882. 
To  the  Aaaemhly  of  the  State  of  New  York :     ■ 

The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  present  tlie  following  report 
of  the  comniitteo  appointed  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  ftdoptea  by 
the  assembly,  respectively  on  March  24  and  May  5,  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  leasing  and  building  of  piers  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  matters  relating  thereto,  as  follows: 

Resohted,  That  tlie  committed  on  commerce  and  navigation  be 
directed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  leasing  and  bnildicg  of 
pierB  in  the  city  ot  New  York,  and  matCeiB  relating  thereto ;  that 
the  committee  be  authorized  to  sit  in  New  York  ana  seod  for  pfir- 
WDg  and  papers,  and  employ  a  stenographer  at  a  compensation  not 
to  exceed  Ufteen  cents  per  folio. 
Adopted  March  24. 
And  the  following : 

lietolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  and  navigation,  ao- 
thurized  to  investigate  and  examine  the  subject  of  leasing  and  l>ui]d- 
ing  docks,  piera  and  bulk-heads,  and  matters  relating  thereto,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  be  empowered  to  employ  an  expert  and  stenog- 
rapher to  assist  said  committee  in  the  discharge  of  itB  duties,  whi^ 
simll  include  all  matters  relating  to  thedepartment  of  docks  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Tlie  said  committee  is  uereby  authorized  to  con- 
tinneeuid  investigation  and  examinations  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature,  wiUi  full  powers  to  send  for  persona,  books,  vouchers 
ainl  all  papers,  and  to  report  to  the  next  assembly  on  or  before  the 
lOlh  day  of  January,  1882,  with  the  evidence  taken. 
Adopted  May  5.  Dg,i,r.ci,CoOQlc 
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The  committee  have  held  itfl.aeflsions  id  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  examined  eighty-nine  witiieeees,  representing  the  shipping, 
Bteamship  *and  canal-boat  interest,  the  maritime  and  prodnco  ex- 
clianpeB,  dock-builders,  harbor-masters  and  others  who  have  had 
buaineae  relations  with  the  dock  department,  or  the  water  privileges 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  suggested  to  the  committee  a 
variety  of  inquiries  touching  the  eubiect-matter  of  our  investigation, 
and  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  make  the  investigation  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  possible.  At  the  outset,  your  committee 
discovered  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  interests  toucliing,every  sub- 
ject likely  to  come  before  it  for  examination. 

The  first  question  taken  up  was  that  of  shedding  piers  and  bulk- 
heads. A  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  t!ie  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation and  Produce  Exchange,  and  others  engaged  in  the  shipping 
interest,  appeared  before  your  committee,  as  the  testimony  will 
show,  and  complained  that,  under  chapter  249  of  the  Laws  of  1875, 
the  dock  commissioners  had  leased  nearly  all  of  the  piers  available 
for  heavy-draft  sailing  vessels  to  the  steamship  companies,  so  that 
only  a  few  were  left  for  general  commerce.  In  many  instances,  aa 
the  evidence  shows,  shim,  with  cargoes  consigned  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  were  obliged  to  unload  at  piers  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  it 
has  frequently  happened  that  vessels  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for 
days  —  and  in  some  cases  weeks  —  before  they  could  obtain  bertha 
to  discharge  cargo.  Many  witnesses  who  testify  upon  this  question 
express  the  opinion  that  the  dock  commiesii..ner8  have  been  protect- 
ing foreign  commerce  at  the  expense  of  AmericaTi  shipping,  coast- 
ing and  local  coinmerce;  and  the  testimony  npon  the  subject  justi- 
fies the  cause  of  complaint.  Under  the  act  of  1875,  whenever  a 
party  or  association  leases  a  wharf  or  pier  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  that  wharf  or  pier  is  sheddcd,  under  the  direction  of  the  dock 
commissioners,  it  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  during  the 
period  of  the  lease,  the  private  property  of  the  lessee.  The  lessee 
has  the  exclusive  and  absolute  use  of  and  control  over  such  pier,  and 
can  determine  the  rate  of  wharfage  that  shall  bo  paid  by  any  person 
desiring  a  berth  at  such  pier ;  and  unless  such  demands  are  acceded 
to  and  paid  as  they  aee  tit  to  charge,  and  notwithstanding  there  may 
be  vacant  berths  at  such  piers,  the  vessel  is  not  allowed  to  load  or 
unload  at  that  pier.  In  tnis  connection,  npon  the  statement  made 
by  the  coiirimiseioners  to  your  committee,  there  are  but  live  or  six 
Qushedded  piers  npon  the  North  river,  and  they  are  unfit  for  heavy- 
draft  vessels  to  land  or  unload  at.  The  North  river,  prior  to  IS75, 
was  practically  given  over  to  regular  lines  of  steamship  and  railroad 
companies. 

By  the  act  of  1875  all  deep-water  piers  upon  the  East  river  were 
reserved  for  sailing  vessels  regularly  "employed  in  foreign  com- 
merce," and  having  a  draught  of  more  than  eighteen  feet  df  water. 
Several  of  them,  however,  liave  been  shedded. 

Your  committee  desire  specially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  leg- 
ialatore  to  the  fact  that  the  words  "foreign   commerce"  used  in  the 
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act  of  1875,  Beem  to  be  an  nnjnst  and,  nnfair  discrimination  againet 
the  A^nerican  shipping  interest. 

Tonr  conimittee  wonld  recommend  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of 
the  act  of  1875  which  permitB  the  leasing  of  butk-heaas,  and  the 
bnilding  of  sheds  thereon,  or  the  anchorage  of  bcowb  betwepn  piers 
upon  the  North  and  East  rivers ;  and  that  every  iiftli  pier  hereafter 
constructed  upon  the  North  river  shall  be  reserved  for  general  com- 
mercial pnrpoees ;  and  as  the  present  leases  expire  the  same  rnle  shall 
apply  to  them, 

lonr  committe&is  of  the  opinion  that  the  shedding  of  piers  on 
the  East  river,  and  the  want  of  accommodations  upon  the  North 
river  for  local  commerce,  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  port  of  New 
York;  and  prompt  action  should  betaken  by  the  legislature  to 
adopt  meaaares  of  relief. 

The  gentlemen  representing  the  steamship  interests,  by  their  tes- 
timony convince  your  committee  that  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
bnsineaa  tliey  require  shedded  piers.  But  the  privilege  granted  to 
the  steamship  companies  of  allowing  them  to  shed  piers  has  in  nearly 
every  instance  been  abused  by  the  lessees,  in  that  they  have  used 
the  piers  for  storage  and  other  purposes,  in  direct  violation  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  chapter  249  of  the  act  of  1875,  The  evidence  shows 
that  most  of  the  companies  hold  out  as  an  inducement  to  foreign 
Bhippers  the  fact  that  their  merchandise  may  be  stored  at  this  port  K>r 
dajs  and  weeks  without  extra  charge  :  and  in  one  case  a  witness 
testified  that  their  company  had  .actaallj  charged  storage  on  goods 
that  had  been  stored  on  the  second  floor  of  their  shed,  which  is  also 
a  violation  of  the  roles  of  the  dock  department,  which  require  all 
goods  to  be  removed  within  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  the  several  foreign  steamship  companies  have  formed  an  organi- 
zation for  their  protection.  This  was  admitted  by  the  representative 
of  one  of  rhe  largest  steamship  companies,  who  stated  before  the 
committee,  that  the  organization  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  delivery  of  goods  to  consignees,  and  the  removal  and  regulating 
the  consignment  of  goods  to  the  consignees.  The  understanding, 
it  was  stated,  was  only  known  to  those  who  were  in  the  organiza- 
tion ;  and  while  it  \#a8  admitted  that  there  were  printed  rulea  and 
regulations,  the  witness  declined  to  produce  a  copy  of  such  rates 
and  regulations,  or  to  state,  more  specifically,  for  what  objects  the 
oi^nization  was  formed. 

The  steamship  companies  have  also  monopolized  the  hulk-heads 
adjoining  their  piers,  and  the  space  between  West  street  and  the 
new  bulk-head  line,  a  distance  oi  250  feet  from  the  street.  Personal 
visits  of  the  committee  along  the  water  front  of  the  North  river  dis- 
close the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  space  between  West  street  and  the 
Dew  bulk-head  line  is  occupied  and  incumbered  by  steamship  com- 
panies with  casks,  pig  iron,  crates,  lumber,  ballast,  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  have  been  so  occupied  and  incumbered  ever  since  the 
several  sections  were  completed  by  the  dock  department,  a  period 
of  several  years,  for  which  the  dock  department  receive  no  revenue. 
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(See  report  of  city  wliarfingere,  aonexed.)  In  conseqiience  of  such 
incumbrances  there  is  8C8i;ce!y  a  bait-head  remaining  .upon  the 
North  river  for  the  accommodation  of  any  other  tlian  Bteamehip 
companies  occupjing  adjoining  piera.  The  testiraony  upon  this 
subject  showe  tnat  the  dock  conimiBsioners  have  regeatediy  passed 
resolutions  directing  the  removal  of  incumbrances;  and  when 
they  have  not  been  rescinded,  the  officers  authorized  to  enforce 
■  the  orders  have  been  verbally  informed  they  need  not  execute 
them.  The  vascillating  course  of  the  commissioners  in  treating 
this  matter  has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  them,  inconven- 
ience to  the  people  and  profit  to  the  stearaship  companies.  As  a 
proof  of  which,  it  appears  in  the  evidence  that  the  board  passed  a 
resolution  directing  the  wharfingers  to  notity  all  of  the  parties  hav- 
ing incumbrances  upon  the  piers  to  remove  the  same  upon  the  23d 
of  February,  1881,  and  that  on  the  25th  of  March,  of  the  same  year, 
th^  rescinded  said  resolution. 

The  use  of  the  piers  and  bulk-heads  for  the  storage  of  merchan- 
dise until  delivered  has  grown  into  a  habit  at  this  port,  and  it  raises 
the  question  for  consideration,  what  additional  faculties  ought  to  be 
pi'ovided  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  commerce  in  this  regard. 
The  piers  and  bulk-heads  exist  for  the  accommodation  of  all  com- 
merce, aad  not  for  any  special  class,  and  all  proper  facilities  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  improvement  of  the  water-front,  to 
reduce  the  charges  upon  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight;  and 
the  time  has  come  when  tlie  subject  of  tlie^ removal  of  goods  at  or 
near  the  points  of  receipt  and  delivery  thereof  must  be  taken  up 
and  carefully  considered;  but  until  this  is  done  the  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  much  less  latitude  should  be  permitted  in  this 
matter  oi  incumbering  the  piers  and  bulk-heads,  and  some  stringent 
and  effectual  measures  adopted. 

It  is  in  evidence  before  your  committee,  that  pier  1,  in  the  cit? 
of  New  York,  which  is  built  of  stone  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  rail- 
lion  of  dollars,  has  been  recently  leased  to  a  steamboat  excursion 
company,  who  have  put  upon  the  same  a  double  shed,  which  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  have  kept  a  restaurant ;  and  are  now 
charging  the  public  an  admission  fee  for  entrance  i;o  said  pier.  That 
this  IS  a  direct  violation  of  the  lease  of  said  company  is  admitted  to 
be  so  by  the  commissioners;  and  your  committee  consider  it  only 
one  of  the  many  outrages  to  which  the  public  are  obliged  Co  submit ; . 
that  no  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  revoke  the  lease  by  reason 
of  this  violation,  or  to  correct  the  abuses  thereof.  Yourcommitteo 
would  strongly  urge  that  an  act  be  passed  prohibiting  any  person 
from  charging  the  pnblie  any  admission  fee  for  going  upon  any  of 
the  piers  or  bulk-heads  of  the  city  iu  New  York. 

It  is  in  evidence  before  your  committee  that  the  ports  of  Soston, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  hold  out  special  inducements  to  ship- 
pers and  merchants  as  to  the  rates  of  wharage  and  other  expenses 
attendant  thereto,  to  increase  their  shipping  luterest.  It  is  also  in 
evidence  that  the  charges  at  this  port  are  exorbitant,  and  are  almost 
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doable  and  treble  those  of  any  other  port ;  which,  together  with  the 
terminal  charges  and  other  eoata,  serioasly  retard  and  aSect  the  pros- 
perity  and  progreas  of  the  shippiug  interest  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Unless  a  wise  and  liberal  poliej  is  adopted  toward  commerce  with 
a  view  of  facilitating  and  increasing  it,  we  will  eTentaallv  find  that 
the  ports  jnst  mentioned  will  control  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
this  eonntrj. 

The  port  of  Kew  York  having  the  greatest  and  most  natural 
fadlities  for  commerce,  self-preeervation  would  suggest  that  somu 
efiective  measares,  with  proper  penalties  attached  thereto,  to  enforce 
diem,  be  enacted  to  protect  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  in  evidence  before  jour  committee  that  the  piers  which  are 
being  built  at  present  and  for  some  time  past  are  briDging  enormous 
reuts,  to  the  amonnt  of  some  $30,000  to  $35,000  per  annum  ;  and 
in  one  iuBtance  a  witness  stated  that  on  behalf  of  his  steamship 
company  they  were  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  $50,000  for  a  pier 
which  had  been  leased  for  $30,000,  with  the  same  privilegea,  to 
another  company,  which  shows  conclusively  to  your  committee  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  and  lack  of  accommodations  for  the  shipping'  • 
intereete.' 

It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  this 
latge  revenue  from  these  piers  wiU  eventaally  decrease  commerce  to 
Budi  an  extent  as  to  have  been  a  disadvantage  instead  of  a  benefit,  all 
excessive  rentals  being  a  direct  charge  upon  commerce. 

The  annual  rental  of  most  of  the  piers,  especially  of  those  occupied 
ander  new  leasee,  is  uniformly  alike.  But  in  deterinining  the  annual 
rental  of  other  dock  property  there  appears  to  be  no  fixed  standard 
of  value  adopted  by  toe  dock  department.  It  is  in  evidence  that  a 
bnlk-head  upon  the  North  river  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  street, 
Bud  34,094  feet  of  land  adjoining,  waa  leased  at  public  auction  May 
1, 1879,  to  May  1,1881,  at  $500  per  annum,  while  the  bulk-head  and 
land  at  the  foot  of  Thirty-third  street,  the  same  class  of  property,  of 
some  29,000  feet,  was  leased  November  1, 1873,  to  November  1, 1 883, 
at  the  rental  of  $5,000  per  annum ;  whereas  a  short  distance  beyond, 
at  the  foot  of  West  Forty-third  street,  the  department  rente  for  $100 
per  year  23,480  feet.  The  commissioners  have  leased  a  great  deal 
of  dock  propertyand  water-front,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  yield- 
ing in  many  cases  bat  a  nominal  rental.  The  annual  rental  of  the 
property  leased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  according  to  tlie  flgures 
of  one  of  the  present  commiasiouers,  is  about  $58,000  on  the  Nortli 
river  and  $8,600  on  the  East  river,  making  a  total  of  $66,600  ;  and 
the  laud  under  the  water  on  the  North  river  $15,550,  and  on  the  East 
and  Harlem  rivers  $7,500,  making  a  total  of  $89,650.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  commissiouer  the  amount  should  be  double;  while  another 
«f  the  present  commiesionersexpressed  the-optnion  that  it  should  be 
three  timee  that  amount.  It  is  in  evidence  oefore  your  committee 
that  nothing  practically  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  to 
recover  for  the  city  the  increased  reveunee  which  they  testify  ehoatd 
be  paid. 
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The  representatives  of  the  canal  interests  appeared  before  yonr 
committee,  and  stated  that  they  needed  ranch  more  room  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  bnsinees.  The  original  canal  district  on  the 
East  rirer,  as  laid  oat  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  some  years  ago,  has 
been  largely  encroached  upon,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  taken  for 
other  purpoBes,  thereby  cramping  them  and  their  interests  to  some 
considerable  extent.  A  nnmber  of  witnesses- on  behalf  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Ferry  Company  appeared  before  your  committee,  and  they  de- 
sired an  additional  portion  of  the  canal  district,  which  they  cium 
they  must  have  now,  or  eventually  they  would  be  seriously  iojnred 
and  couid  not  accommodate  their  patrons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  peti- 
tion very  numerously  signed  by  some  of  the  largest  grain  merchants  in 
the  city  and  general  dealers  was  presented  to  the  committee,  strongly 
protesting  against  tho  removal  of  the  canal  district.  A  number  of 
wituesses  were  examined  as  to  the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  re- 
moving the  present  canal  district  to  some  other  point  on  the  North 
or  East  river.  Yonr  committee  have  no  reeoraraendations  to  make 
in  this  particular.  But  we  believe  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  such  removal  will  be  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  the  evidence 
presented  with  this  report  upou  this  subject  may  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  those  whom  it  directly  affects. 

In  conducting  the  investigation  as  to  the  management  of  the  dock 
department,  its  methods,  employees,  the  cost  of  Duiidiug  the  bulk- 
head wall,  and  the  general  details  of  this  branch  of  our  examination, 
it  has  been  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  in  fact  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  reliable  or  definite  data  from  which  a  satisfactory  eon- 
chision  might  be  drawn,  from  the  fact  that  no  two  persons  connected 
with  the  departmept  agree  upon  any  general  subject. 

The  report  of  the  experts  of  your  committee  gives  a- full  and 
general  statement  of  the  deiiciencies,  defalcations,  and  varioaa  other 
errors  connected  with  the  book-keeping,  finances  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  department.  They  are  very  full  and  complete,  and 
it  affords  the  committee  pleasure  to  state  that  the  experts  employed 
have  performed  their  laborious  duties  with  great  diligence,  fidelity 
and  satisfaction  to  the  committee ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
state  here  that  our  thanks  are  due  them  for  the  willing  and  cheerful 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  many  services  required 
of  them. 

The  books  of  the  department  were  found  to  have  been  kept  in  a 
very  loose  manner,  no  entries  beii^  made  for  months  at  a  time  in 
the  cash  book.  From  the  month  of  September,  1880,  to  the  montli 
of  May,  1881  (the  time  when  your  committee  went  to  tlie  depart- 
ment to  make  the  examination),  no  entries  liad  t>eon  made. 

The  defalcations  of  the  former  book-keeper  of  the  department, 
Mr.  Bnrnham,  began  i*  June,  1875,  and  ended  in  the  earfy  part  of 
1878;  and  they  amounted  to  the  mm  of  $42,292.56,  of  which  tiie 
commissioners,  Westervelt,  Dimock  and  Yanderpoel,  paid  into  the 
department  $4,925  each,  making  a  total  Of  $14,775,  and  leaving  a 
balance  due  the  city  from  that  source  of  $27,007.56.     The  balance 
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of  his  aocoant  was  ch&rgod  up  in  varioDB  items  npoD  the  books  of 
the  deoartment,  the  b&fance  being  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
connsel  of  the  corporation  for  collection;  bnt  aa  prior  thereto  Mr. 
Burabam  bad  been  indicted  and  Sed,  no  service  has  ever  been  had 
npon  bitn  for  the  pnrpoee  of  suit.  Since  the  30tb  daj  of  April, 
l^Sl,  Comtniseioner  Vanderpoel  has  paid  in  addition  npon  said  ac- 
count theenm  of  ^21.61;  and  the  sum  of  $26,385.95  remains  unpaid 
utthisdate.  This  defalcation  continiionsly  oc^nrred  duringa  period 
of  about  three  years.  From  the  testimony  of  the  experts  it  is  some- 
what donbtful  if  the  peculations  of  Mr.  Bumham  will  ever  be  fully 
known ;  and,  considering  the  fact  that  he  is  deceased,  and  also  the 
trewarer  under  whose  administration  the  larger  portion  of  the  defal- 
cation occnrred,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  that  amonnt  is  ever  re- 
covered. For  a  detailed  statement  of  this  subject  we  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  experts. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  . 
defalcations  of   the  former  book-keeper  of   the   department,  Mr, 
Bnmham.     The  law  seems  to  place  the  legal  responsibility  for  the 
collection  and  safe  custody  and  deposit  of  the  moneys  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  board. 

The  charter  of  the  city,  by  section  89,  provides  that  "  Each  board 
may,  except  as  herein  othorwise  provided,  choose,  in  its  own  pleas- 
nre,  one  of  its  members,  who  shall  be  its  president,  and  one  who 
sbali  be  its  treasurer," 

The  office  of  treasurer  seems  to  involve  the  conduct  and  safe 
management  of  the  money  transactions  of  the  board,  and  the  by- 
laws of  the  department  had  defined  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  to 
be  to  '■  collect,  receive  and  pay  over  semi-weekly  to  the  city  cham- 
berlain all  rente  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  wharf  and  slip 
property  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all  fines  and  penalties 
irnpoeed  by  the  department  of  docks,  and  all  other  moneys  payable 
to  said  department." 

These  defalcations  occnrred  under  the  treasurerships  of  William 
Bndd,  Jacob  A.  Westervelt  and  Jacob  Vanderpoel. 

The  committee  aret^reed  that  there  has  been  great  negli^nce  in 
the  conduct  of  these  affairs  by  the  roBpective  treasurers. 

It  is  proper  to  say  for  them,  that  Mr.  Burnham  had,  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  dock  department  as  a  separate  '' 
department  of  the  city  government,  charge  of  the  collections 
of  the  wharf  and  pier  rents  in  the  comptroller's  ofBee,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  these  defalcations,  had  the  entire  con- 
Gdence  of  these  who  knew  him  aa  a  man  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty. 

Mudi  of  the  moneys  taken  hy  Mr.  Bumham  consisted  of  sums  re- 
ceived for  wharfage,  and  entered  on  the  bdftka  of  the  department, 
but  never  deposited  with  the  city  chamberlain.  Collectors  at  that 
time  of  wbarf  rents  were  required  to  make  daily  returns  of  the  same, 
and  also  weekly  returns,  the  latter  being  required  to  be  swoni  to. 
Some  of  these  returns  were  fonnd  to  be  of  irregular  date,  not  sworn 
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to ;  some  of  them  mnde  out  in  pencil,  and  &  few  of  them  lost.  In 
one  ease,  a  period  of  over  fonrteeu  weeks,  in  one  diBtrict,  no  retnrns 
were  made ;  and  a  Bnbeeqnent  return  bore  npon  the  back  of  it  the 
Btatement  that  no  coUectione  had  been  made  dnrins  that  time.  Some 
of  them  bear  no  dates  at  all,  and  two  wer^e  found  lying  loosely  in  a 
desk  drawer,  ivitb  neither  amonnt  nor  date,  and  signed  in  blank  hj 
the  colIectorB.  Others  were  certified  to  bj  a  notary  with  no  signa- 
ture of  the  collector.  There  are  nnmerons  returns  that  should  have 
been  made  from  1875  to  September  15,  1878,  that  do  not  appear 
either  on  the  casli-book  or  anywhere  else.  The  chief  clerk  of  the 
department  was  requested  to  produce  these,  and  he  stated  that  they 
were  iTot  on  file,  althongh  shortly  afterward  he  did  discover  one  of 
them,  and  turned  that  over  to  the  commissioner  of  accounts  who 
was  then  examining  the  department.  One  sum  of  $700  was 
charged  to  the  counsel  of  the  corporation. 

Tour  committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  ex- 
perts on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  department  and  the  system  of  it 
■■  also  of  "  '  '   ■         ''  .... 


them  ;  and  also  of  the  cash  receipts  and  payments  that  were  treated 
as  off-sets,  from  the  year  1870  to  1872.  They  desire  to  specially  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  the  experts  ae  to  the  account  between  the  city 
chamberlain  and  the  depnrtinent,  wherein  it  appears  that  deposits  of 
money  which  are  ciiarged  in  the  dock  department  books  as  having 
been  deposited,  while  the  fact  appears  from  the  date  of  the  cham- 
berlain's receipts,  that  many  days  elapsed  between,  and  in  very 
large  amoiiuts;  and  in  the  department  year  of  1881,  bat  nineteen 
deposits  were  made  by  the  treasurer  with  the  city  chamberlain,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board  already 
quoted  requires  that  the  money  shall  he  deposited  semi-weekly  by  the 
treasurer.  Thisaeems  to  have  been  the  practice  for  several  years  past; 
large  accumulations  ot  money  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  extending  from  the  sum  of  $12,000  to  $125,000  at 
one  time,  and  which  the  treasurer  knew  nothing  about,  wliich  yonr 
committee  believes  offers  every  inducement  to  any  dishonest  em- 
ployee to  commit  a  defalcation;  and  it  was  not  until  the  commis- 
flionei-s'  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  a  letter  from  the  experts 
that  this  practice  has  been  changed. 

The  committee  also  call  special  attention  to  the  report  on  the  dock 
fund,  which  is  exhaustive ;  in  which  it  appears  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  dock  department  and  that  of  the  comptroller, 
amounting  to  over  $85,000.  "Up  to  1878  no  account  of  tlie  dock 
fund  had  ever  been  kept  upon  the  books  of  the  department ;  no  ac- 
counting between  these  respective  departments -ever  seems  to  have 
been  bad ;  nor  is  any  explanation  given  of  this  difference  in  their 
respective  accounts. 

Various  charges  were  Tnade  by  the  dock  department  against  the 
law  department,  but  the  same  were  snhBcquently  substantially  with- 
drawn.    (See  correspondence  between  these  departments.) 

Much  evidence  has  been  presented  to  your  committee  upon  the 
question  of  cost  of  what  is  known  as  the  bulkhead  wall,  a  stone  wall 
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wtiich  IB  being  built  around  the  city  water-front.  An  examination 
of  tlie  report  of  the  experts  will  give  tlie  various  statements  of  the 
department  engiDeer  and  other  employees,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
Mamination  ;  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  diiterence  of  about  $10i> 
pr  lineal  foot.  Other  parties  appearina;  before  your  committee 
nave  asserted  the  fact  that  it  costs  something  like  $500  per  lineal 
fool,  and  that  it  is  impossible  tor  them  to  know  what  it  costs. 

Evidence  is  also  before  joiip  committee  tending  to  show  that  walls 
equally  as  durable  or  good  can  be  built  at  a  mncii  lower  price.  This 
is  a  Diatter  which  we  commend  to  tlie  attention  of  the  legislature. 

We  would  specially  recommend  that  sucli  laws  be  passed  as 
would  place  the  dock  department  upon  the  same  foundation  and 
management  as  the  other  departmonis  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  such  should  not  be  the  ease. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  but  one  examination  of  the  duck  depart- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  pnblic  accountant  since  it  wasorgauizejl 
Qp  to  th^  present  year.  In  that  examination,  part  of  the  Burnham 
defalcation,  was  discovered ;  and  althougii  a  report  of  that  fact  was 
made  known  to  the  mayor,  no  further  examination  was  made  of  the 
department.  The  pnblic  accountant  testified  that  he  went  to  tlie 
<l^partnient  to  malce  a  subsequent  examination,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned, as  the  testimony  sliows,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor.  Your 
committee  would  recommend  '  the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  the 

?nblic  accountant  to  examine  every  department  in  the  city  of  New 
ork  at  least  once  a  year,  as  we  believe  such  a  practice  would  have 
a  tendency  to  prevent  any  future  defalcations. 

In  coaelnsion,  wo  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation that  would  lead  to  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  conclusion 
have  been  exhausted.  The  recommendations  made  are  founded 
solely  npon  the  testimony  before  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Chairma/n, 
JOHN  W.  BROWNING, 
PATRICK  J.  TULLT, 
DAVID  A.  WELLS, 
Sub- Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigaiion. 

[Assem.  Doe.  No.  8.]  2 
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OP  THE  STATE  BOABD  OP  HEALTH. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK, 

ExEconvE  Chamber,      1 
AlbahV,  February  8,  1882.  ) 
To  ike  Legislature : 

Herewith  is  triuismitted  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  ending  December,  1881. 

ALONZO  B.  COENBU* 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  Hon.  AroNzo  B.  Coemell,  Governor  of  New  Fori: 

SiE  —  In  the  report  Bubmitted  a  year  ago  this  Bo&rcl  presented  ont- 
lines  of  the  several  branches  of  sanitary  vork  it  had  oi^nized  during 
the  first  half  year  of  its  service.  The  report  now  presented  will  show 
vhat  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 1,  1881. 

The  first  dotlea  which  the  laws  have  imposed  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Health  require  that  in  taking  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  health 
and  life  among  the  people  of  the  State,  it  shall  make  inquiries  in  re- 
spect to  the  canses  of  disease,  especially  of  epidemics,  and  investigate 
the  Boarces  of  mortality.  The  obligations  of  the  Board  to  obtain, 
preserve  and  aae  snch  information,  and  by  all  suitable  means  to  aid 
the  people  in  their  local  eanitaiy  organization  and  duties,  have  become 
generally  well  understood  throughont  the  State.  The  town  and  vil- 
lage authorities  have  been  steadily  organizing  and  perfecting  the  local 
health  boards,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  recent  laws, 
they  freely  seek  whatever  information  and  assistance  the  State 
Board  can  give.  In  this  respect  the  constitnted  local  authorities  of 
towns  and  villages  are  evincing  their  worthiness  of  the  trust  which 
mccessive  Legislatures  repose  in  them.  The  organized  townships  and 
cities  being  the  units  of  which  the  State  is  composed  there  is  abund- 
ant reason  for  testing  the  willingness  and  ability  of  local  sanitary  au- 
thorities to  perform  the  duties  now  required  at  their  hands  under  the- 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  public  health  and  vital  registration.  With- 
out hesitation  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  thus  far  endeavored  to- 
tske  all  possible  advantage  of  these  laws  in  their  obvious  meaning,  and' 
of  the  best  provisions  of  the  local  government  organizations  as  found' 
at  the  time  available  in  the  towns,  cities  and  villages,  for  giving  prac- 
tical effect  to  these  laws,  so  far  as  this  Board  may  participate  in  or  use- 
fully influence  the  administration  and  execution  of  them. 

In  this  report  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  during  the  year,  the- 
information  obtained  by  it,  the  vital  statistics  and  the  sauitary  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  State  will  be  concisely  presented,  under  the 
following  heads;  and  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the- information 
which  should  herewith  be  submitted,  classified  statements  and  special. 
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reports  are  hereto  appended  as  a  body  of  evidence  in  which  the  con- 
nected points  or  review  and  Buggeations,  as  here  snbmitted  by  the  Board, 
will  be  fully  anatained  : 

I.  Prevalent  DisGaseB,— Small-pox,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  Typhus 
and  Typhoid  Fevers, 

II.  Distribution  and  Local  Government  of  the  Population. —  Local 
Boards  of  Health. 

in.  The  New  Sanitary  Laws.— Chapters  407  and  431  of  1881. 

IV.  Reports  of  the  Committees. 

Y.  Investigation  and  Prevention  of  Stench  Nuisances. 

VI.  Procedures  under  the  oighth  section  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Act. 

VII.  Laws  and  Sanitary  Provisions  relating  to  Small-pos  and  Vac- 
cination. 

VIIL  Impure  Water  Supplies.  Pollution  of  Wells  and  Streams.— 
Water  Analysis. 

IX.  The  General  Drainage  Laws. 

X.  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Villages,  and  tho  Treatment  of  Drainage   ■ 
areas  in  populous  districts. —  Disposal  of  Domestic  Waste  Matters 

XL  Public  obstructions  to  Natural  Drainage.  Sanitary  questions 
connected  with  the  Abandoned  Canals,  and  the  Malarial  Orounils 
near  the  Erie  canal, 

XII.  The  extent  of  Preventable  Causes  of  Malaria  in  the  State. 

XIII.  Sanitary  Inquiry  relating  to  Prevalent  Acute  Diseases. 

-  XIY.  The  State  System  of  Begistration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Kar- 
ri ages. 

XV.  Expert  Services. 

XVI.  Health  in  the  Schools. 

XVII.  Tenements. —  Protection  of  Health  and  Life  of  Tenants. 

I.  Peevalent  Dibeaseb. 
Healthful  and  prosperous  as  tho  past  year  has  been  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  those  acute  contagions  which  are  the  enemies  of  chiid-life, 
have  prevailed  in  a  great  many  localities,  and,  as  nsua1,  have  desolated 
thousands  of  homes.  Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  enemies,  have  not  limited  their  prevalence  to  the 
crowded  cities,  and  the  poorer  claaees  in  villages;  but  they  have  been 
especially  malignant  and  fatal  in  rural  neighborhoods,  and  even  in  the 
remotest  districts.  As  the  year  is  now  closing,  diphtheria  and  small- 
pox are  being  reported  as  in  pr<^re84  in  romote  hill  districts  where 
sanitary  safe-guards  agtunst  such  evils  have  been  least  thongfat  of 
hitherto.  The  more  we  know  of  the  places  and  habits  of  thess  con- 
tagions maUdies  the  more  conclusive  is  the  evidence  that  whatever  may 
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be  the  importance  of  local  coDditions  tfiat  promote  their  propagation, 
thecan/o^id  or  commuQicable  poisonB  which  they  prodnoe  and  spread 
abroad,  mast  be  controlled  and  "  stamped  oat,"  aa  the  very  first  aani- 
laryduty  by  public  health  authorities. 

The  conditions  nnd^r  which  cont^ioas  and  other  fatal  diseases  be- 
came localized  are  irell  anderstood,  and  the  diseases  thomseWes  which 
depend  upon  these  conditions  for  their  persistency  and  greatest  public 
barm  are  now  justly  termed  filth  diseases,  foa1-airdiBea8es,and  theen- 
demic,  epidemic  and  contagious  kinds  of  disease. 

Endemic  and  epidemic  fevers,  which  have  for  ages  had  a  written 
biBtory,  still  prevail  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  that  have  found 
their  record  in  ancient  etory  and  in  the  annals  of  the  districts  where 
marshes,  neglect  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  sodden  grounds  and  predom- 
inating nncleanliness  have  propagated  miasmatic  and  filth  diseases. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  miasmatic  diseases  during  the  past  few 
Tears  in  New  York,  and  other  Stiites  in  our  latitade,  is  receiving  care- 
ful attention  from  this  Board,  and  from  some  other  State  Boards  of 
Health. 

The  freqnent  recnrrence  of  small-pox  in  communities  that  were  pre- 
tnmed  to  be  as  welt  protected  as  others  against  il;  the  oatbreak  of 
diphtheria  in  widely  separated  towns  and  villages;  its  fatal  persistence 
insereral  of  the  cities  through  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  its  recur- 
reoce  again  and  again  in  the  same  towns,  in  the  same  valleys,  and  upon 
the  same  hillsides,  or  in  particular  neighborhoods,  where,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  century, 
are  supplying  facts  which  seem  to  show  either  that  the  sanitary  meas- 
ures hitherto  adopted  were  not  in  any  sense  adequate  to  the  exterminsr 
tionof  the  canses  of  this  disease,  or  that  it  prevails  sooaprioiously  that 
ordinary  sanitary  measures  may  not  reach  its  causes. 

The  appearance  of  scarlet  fever  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  ita 
varying  but  always  terrible  fatality  and  dreaded  consequences,  and  the 
freqnent  prevalence  of  measles  and  whooping-coagh  which  destroy  a 
vast  number  of  children's  lives  aunnally  in  the  State,  by  the  fatal 
effects  they  produce  upon  the  respiratory  organs  ;  these,  when  counted 
tt^lher,  are  found  to  be  charged  with  a  very  large  percent^e  of  the 
total  mortality,  year  by  year.  The  diseases  here  enumerated  are  not 
altogether  to  be  accredited  to  61th  and  foul  air;  they  are  contagious 
disoMes,  and  spread  by  their  own  specific  poisons,  Henoe,  they  will 
all  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  definite  sanitary  control ;  and  as  by- 
gieno  and  medical  philosophy,  founded  on  exact  experimentation  and 
reBeatch,  now  teach,  there  may  he  no  plainer  or  imperative  sanitary 
duty  imposed  on  health  boards,  physicians  and  householders  than  cor- 
Kctiy  to  understand,  and  promptly  to  apply,  the  known  resources  of 
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hygiene  to  the  control  and  eztihotion  of  the  contagions  elements  upon 
vhich  these  harmf  al  diseases  so  largely  depend.  As  regards  small-pox, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  tjphos  and  typhoid  fevers;  these  are 
plain  sanitary  duties;  and  in  this  report  ve  Bnmmarize  them  nnder 
the  heads:  (1.)  Isolation  and  QnarantJoe.  (2.)  Cleansing,  Disin- 
fection and  Extinction.  The  reports  of  tho  standing  committees  on 
Vital  Statistics  anil  on  Quarantine  present  certain  public  aspects  aud 
results  of  these  duties. 

This  Board  has  thus  far  rarely  had  difficulty  in  its  efforts  to  indnce 
local  boards  of  health  to  make  it  an  invariable  duty  to  enforce  all 
needed  obligations  for  tho  domeBtic  or  local  quarantine,  disinfection 
and  cleansing  which  are  adapted  to  and  necessary  for  protection 
against  each  of  the  contagions  diseases. 

The  amended  general  la^  preBcribing  tho  organization  and  powers 
of  local  boards  of  health  (chapter  431  of  1881),  confers  on  every  locid 
board  adequate  authority,  and  prescribes  the  necessary  safeguards,  for 
the  exercise  of  such  powers,  for  the  suppression  and  extermination  of 
sources  of  contagion.  The  circnlara  of  information  prepared  and  issued 
by  this  Board,  supplying  to  all  health  officers  and  hoards  of  health 
having  need  of  sanitary  iuformatiou  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  acnte 
kinds  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  infected  persons, 
places  and  things,  have  be^n  Bought  after  and  made  practically  avail- 
able  in  the  warfare  against  these  enemies  of  households  and  commmii- 
ties.  The  Srst  issued  relates  to  diphtheria,  and,  though  designed  for 
communities  that  were  in  great  alarm  and  peril,  remote  from  physicians, 
and  without  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  boai-d  of  health,  has  become 
the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  all  in  this  list  of  circulars  of  infor- 
mation and  advice.  This,  as  well  as  the  others —  six  in  number  — 
will  be  found  hereto  appended. 

Essential  facta  relating  to  these  diseases. —  Important  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  knowledge  of  causation  of  the  destructive  conta- 
gious and  infectious  maladies.  The  wonderful  Uisclosures  in  inocula- 
tion,  as  practiced  in  the  time  of  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  and  by  vac- 
cination,  the  great  discovery  of  Jenner,  seem  to  have  been  but  preludes 
to  the  discovery  of  certain  fundamental  facts  relating  to  the  meuus 
by  which  diseases  moat  fatal  and  obstinate  are  rendered  controllable. 
In  respect  to  this  matter,  however,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
sanitary  and  medical  science  is  only  upon  the  verge  of  great  dis- 
coveries and  definite  rules  of  sanitary  practice  by  which  tho  hnman 
family  shall  be  adequately  guarded  against  the  moat  destructive  mala- 
dies. The  National  Board  of  Health  is  attempting  to  subordinate  to 
the  demands  of  sanitary  science  numerous  expert  invosti^tors  who 
already  report  conclusively  practical  results  concerning  tho  causes 
and  spread  of  diphtheria. 
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8maU-pox. —  This  disease,  which  marks  its  victim  for  life,  is  at  last  ao 
veil  understood  aa  aa  unmasked  destroyer  that  its  coutaglon.is  readily 
controlled  and  extiDguished  by  defiuite  rules  of  disinfection,  and  by 
enforcing  the  absolute  isolation  or  quarantine  which  the  local  and 
State  sanitary  codes  now  require ;  vacciuation,  at  the  stime  time,  pre- 
senting the  boon  of  protection  with  as  much  claim  to  efficiency  as  it 
ever  had.  In  special  reports  appended  will  be  found  practical  illus- 
trations of  these  subjects  which  nil  people  should  understand.  It  is 
for  this  reasou  they  are  introduced  as  a  body  of  evidence.  Small-pox 
continues  to  be  a  curse  and  a  terror  to  the  communities  in  which  it 
appears,  where  neither  vaccination  nor  adequate  sanitary  regulations 
are  already  in  the  line  of  defense  against  it  Perhaps  nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  small-pox  that  is  more  instructive  than  the 
protection  which  the  towns  of  Kingsbury,  Fort  Edward,  Argylo  and 
Caldwell  obtained  by  means  of  sanitary  organization,  domestic  and 
local  quarantine,  and,  chiefly,  by  tlie  complete  defense  which  vaccina- 
tion and  revoccination  secured.  Aa  tho  reports  show,  the  Board  of 
Uealth  iu  the  village  of  Sandy  Hill  (in  the  town  of  Kingsbury)  called 
for,  and  gratuitously  used,  l,SdO  vaccinal  points,  immediately  upon 
notice  of  danger,  in  time  to  confront  the  peril  from  the  nearest 
neighboring  village  —  only  three  or  lour  miles  away  —  while  the  next 
contiguous  and  populous  towns  and  villages  secured  immunity  by  the 
same  means.  The  five  towns  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion, that  was  rife  in  the  populous  village  iu  their  midst,  as  is  shown 
by  the  reports,  secured  their  immunity  by  promptly  applying  vacci- 
nation to  several  thousand  persons,  at  a  cost  which  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  sum  that  was  exi>ended  by  the  single  rural  town  of 
Salem,  in  December  and  January  last,  in  the  attempt  to  control  an 
OQtbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Shushan.  The  total 
c«3t  of  "stamping  out  "small- pox  that  was  stealthily  introduced  into 
the  town  of  Queensbury,  and  its  chief  village,  Glens  Falls,  amounts 
to  nearly  #8,000,  while  tho  entire  expenditures  upon  the  thorough 
vaccination  and  revaccination  that  jirotected  tho  towns  of  Fort 
Edward  and  Kingsbury,  and  the  village  of  Sandy  Hill,  amounted  to 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  total  and  detailed  results  of  vaccina- 
tion, ae  studied  by  the  officers  of  this  Board,  and  now  attested  in  every 
locality  where  this  protective  agency  has  been  seasonably  resorted  to, 
seem  to  confirm  all  that  Jenner  and  all  enlightened  physicians,  from 
his  dav  till  now,  have  claimed  for  the  place  which  vaccination  holds 
in  well  regulated  public  health  service. 

Pure  and  trustworthy  virus.  —  This  Board  directed  three  of  its 
standing  committees,  as  shown  in  tlie  appended  abstract  of  pro. 
oeedings,  to  prepare  a  report  upon  suitable  State  supervision  and  eup- 
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plicB  of  necessary  racciiial  Tiras  from  inoculated  calves;  in  other 
words,  npoQ  the  aubjectoE  a  "bovine  or  vaccine  farm."  Such  a 
report  will  be  expected  from  those  committees  early  io  the  winter.  It 
is  deemed  of  the  utmost  importaoce  that  there  should  be  tho  most 
trustworthy  and  ample  supply,  and  tho  best  methods  of  distributing 
it  to  local  health  otilcerg,  and  for  the  gratuitous  offering  of  it  to  the 
needy  in  the  community,  under  suitable  sanction.  Precisely  these 
duties  are  what  is  implied  by  this  Board's  action  on  the  subject.  It 
is  simply  renewing  the  memorable  methods  of  the  discoverer  of  vac- 
cination in  the  careful  culture  and  preservation  of  the  full  virtues  of 
the  vaccinal  virus.  Therefore,  we  rpspectfully  commend  flie  subject 
to  your  attention  and  to  that  of  the  legislature.  A  "bovine  or  vac- 
cinal farm  "consists  of  an  organized  arrangement  for  skillfnl  selec- 
tion, keeping  and  inoculation  of  heifers,  the  vaccinal  vesicles  upon 
the  tender  skin  of  their  loins,  being  produced,  at  a  great  number  of 
inoculated  places,  pi-ecisely  as  in  the  arm  of  an  infant.  Fortnnately, 
there  are  several  private  establishments  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  none  in  New  York.  Tho  State  of  Maryland  has, 
for  several  years  past,  maintained  such  an  institution,  and  paid  the 
expense  for  supplying  pure  virus  gratuitously  to  all  who  will  accept 
it  in  the  State.  The  coat  is  not  great,  but  the  skill  and  precision 
required  in  the  service  should  be  perfect. 

The  Board  mentions,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  out  of  the  several 
thousand  supplies  (points),  of  vaccinal  virus  for  which  it  temporarily 
guaranteed  the  payment,  wherever  purchased  (for  bovine  virus  has 
been  obtained  at  great  disadvantage  from  several  States  to  meet  urgent 
demands)  only  a  few  dollars  worth  has,  thus  far,  been  required  to  be 
paid  for  froni  its  funds.  The  largest  amount  so  guaranteed  for  any 
one  health  board  was  for  1,350  points  in  a  single  town.  The  fact 
that  health  boards  of  towns  and  villages  have  no  available  funds  of 
their  own,  but  must  await  an  auditing  at  some  distant  time,  has 
rendered  this  mode  of  assistance  to  thnm  quito  important  in  the  effort 
to  afford  general  public  protection  against  smalUpox. 

Diplilheria.  —  It  ia  now  twenty-three  years  since  diphtheria  appeared 
in  a  malignant  form  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  desolated  an  extensive 
district  south  of  State  street,  ii^  the  old  quarter  of  tho  city.  It  raged 
fatally  for  several  months  in  that  district,  and  had  nearly  disappeared 
before  it  was  announced  as  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  State.  More 
than  sixty  years  hail  then  elapsed  since  it  had  prevailed  in  any  part  of 
the  State,  and  then  it  waa  under  the  name  of  malignant  sore  throat, 
etc;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  described  by  the  physiciana 
of  that  period.  Kow  it  is  known  by  the  name  given  it  in  Franco  in 
later  times.  Diphtheria;  but,  as  a  terrible  domestic  pestilence,  no 
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Ktrnt  hu  y6t  deBned  its  fatal  nature.  It  waa  prevailing  in  varionB 
places  when  thia  board  began  to  organize  its  duties  in  the  summer  of 
188a  It  had  destroyed  upward  of  15,500  lives  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  duriug  the  preoeding  twenty  years,  and  in  the  years  1874 
ud  I8T5,  3,U94  detitha  were  charged  to  this  single  cause.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  there  bad  been  destroyed  in  these  last  two  de- 
cades a  number  terrible  to  coutemplatc,  —  upwards  of  70,000,  it  is 
eatiinated, — and  these  were  largely  among  the  most  promisiug  and 
valued  child-lives  wherever  the  disease  prevailed;  for  itisnotmoro 
the  pestileace  of  tlie  poor  than  of  the  affluent. 

Id  the  report  which  thia  Board  presented  a  year  ago  it  Is  shown  that 
diphtheria  has  prevailed  in  remote  and  even  wilderuess  regions,  among 
people  sequestered  from  ordinary  intercourse  with  populous  diitricta; 
Hut  the  malady  presented  its  malignant  characteriatice ;  and  that,  by 
whatever  general  conditions  it  may  have  been  apread,  there  was  abso- 
lute proof  of  its  propagation  from  person  to  person,  and  from  house 
to  bouse,  over  long  distances,  by  individnal  carriers  of  its  propagating 
cause,  though  not  themselves  sick  with  it.  In  other  words,  diphtheria 
iia  contagions- disease,  whatever  may  be  tbe  endemic  and  epidemic 
conditions  which  favor  its  propagation. 

Though  it  is  not  for  this  Board  to  discuss  medical  questions  in  its 
report,  it  ia  important  that  the  most  essential  truths  relating  to  these 
and  other  contagious  maladies  should  be  unhesitatingly  exhibited  in 
tlie  Board's  policy  and  acts,  and  this  may  as  well  be  stated  here  as  any- 
where in  regard  to  this  subjecL  Tbe  isolating  or  quarantining  of  the 
sick  and  tbe  carriers  of  these  contagious  peets,  and  their  virus, by  dis- 
infection and  cleansing  of  all  places  and  things  that  propagate  or 
convey  the  contagions  poison,  are  plain  duties  which  should  be  en- 
forced by  every  local  board  of  health  and  by  every  physician  and  house- 
holder. \ 

Diphtheria  has  continued  to  appear  in  widely  separated  diatricta,  and 
in  the  most  seclnded  aa  well  as  in  tbe  densest  populations  of  the  8tate. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  in  its  history  the  past  many  years 
more  distressing  than  its  recent  prevalence  in  certain  districts  of  the 
opper  Hudaon,  in  Warren  and  Essex  counties,  remote  from  physicians, 
where  the  families  of  the  hardy  people  have  usually  enjoyed  an  im- 
moiiity  from  destructive  diaeaaes.  Some  details  respecting  this  ex- 
perience are  appended  in  reports  now  submitted. 

Scarlet  fever. —  This  disease  ia  probably  more  widespread  and  con- 
tinuous in  its  presence  than  diphtheria,  and  posnibly  destroys  mora 
Uves.  It  is  perhaps  less  amenable  to  sanitary  measures,  which  boards 
of  health  may  control,  than  diphtheria.  Like  tbe  latter  disease  it  is 
the  bane  of  crowded  scboo]s,and  is  a  dreaded  pest    Not  only  is  its  oon- 
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ta^ous  progress  not  easy  to  prevent  by  ordinary  ventiUtion  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  but  it  engenders  secondary  results  so  pernicions,  and  so 
often  fatal,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  be  kept  oat  of 
the  dwelling,  the  family,  the  school  and  the  commaoity.  The  once 
popular  idea  that  it  is  best  to  take  the  risk  and  "  let  the  children  hare 
scarlet  fever,"  shonld  be  no  longer  accepted.  It  is  best  not  to  have  if. 
Its  contagion,  at  least,  should  be  kept  far  away  from  every  habitation, 
school,  vehicle  and  public  assembly.  The  remaiua  and  fuoerals  of  its 
dead  shonld  expose  no  one  to  its  oonti^on.  In  this  respect  the  same 
rule  should  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  from  small- 
pox and  diphtheria. 

Typhus  fevtr. —  Nearly  a  yaar  ago,  typhus,  contagious  and  insidious 
ID  its  march,  was  foaud  to  be  prevailing  among  tramps.  Officers  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  "Saw  Jersey  discovered  the  disease  at 
Camden  and  elsewhere,  near  Philadelj^ia,lat«  in  the  aatuma  of  1880. 
It  vas  BooD  found  domiciled  id  a  great  company  of  wretched  vagrants, 
in  the  **  Tramps'  Lodging  House,"  near  Broadway,  on  Prioce  street, 
New  York.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  found  to  be  spreading  in  several 
blocks  of  tenements ;  bat  having  aroused  tlie  ever  alert  medical  officers 
of  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  this  threatened  contagion  was 
reported  as  extinguished  before  the  first  of  July. 

A  brief  account  of  it  is  given  in  an  appended  report.  There  ia  erery 
reason  to  believe  that  this  contagion  did  not  gain  a  foothold  throngh 
any  failure  of  the  New  York  quarantine  establishment  The  first  cases 
in  the  State,  and  the  conaectioos  of  those  cases  are  traced  to  another 
sonrce. 

Typhoid  or  enterio  fever. — This  type  of  filth-diseasee  has  appeared 
in  nnmerons  places;  yet  has  not,  in  most  instances,  had  a  deadly 
prevalence.  It  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  diseases  with  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  grapples  snccesafuUy  wherever  they  consult 
and  implicitly  follow  competent  sanitary  officers  and  enlightened 
physicians.  Fonl  ontflowing,  neglected  privies  and  oxoremental  filth, 
polluted  water,  and  evea  the  daily  milk  supplied  to  families  (when 
defiled  by  water  which  has  received  any  of  the  infectious  matter  of 
enterio  fever)  now  command  attention  wherever  a  first  case  of  the 
malady  is  discovered.  Variable  in  its  degree  of  malignancy,  and  tbaa 
readily  associated  with  other  diseases  and  causes  of  disease,  there  seems 
to  have  been  the  greatest  sntfering  and  fatality  from  typhoid  fever  iu 
regions  where  malaria  is  also  present  Hence  the  very  frequent  com- 
munication of  information  to  officers  of  this  Board  of  outbreaks  and 
fatal  oases  of  what  physicians  recognize  and  frequently  denominate  as 
typho-malarial  fever. 

In  order  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  the  ezluut 
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of  localities  and  local  condttioDe  noder  which  the  prevalence  of  trne 
malarial  diseases  has  occurred  daring  the  past  year,  the  Board  directed 
Hi  committee  on  Vital  Statiatics  to  make  snitable  inquiries  by  means  of 
acirculur  addressed  to  pbysiciana  throughout  the  State.  That  inquiry 
i»  still  in  progreBS  and  promises  important  reault«.  The  committee 
that  has  it  in  charge  reports,  in  a  statement  hereto  appended,  many 
ingtrnotive  and  interesting  facts.  This  investigation  of  fevers  and 
malaria  will  continue  throngh  the  coming  year.  We  make  reference 
to  it  because  of  important  relations  to,  and  discriminations  between? 
the  deadly  filtb-disease  known  as  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
disabling  but  less  fatal  fever-and-ogue  or  malarial  fever. 

The  committee's  report  shows  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
malaria,  so  called,  that  is,  the  poiBoa  which  produces  periodical  fever 
and  rarious  miasmatic  maladies  that  are  attributed  to  thtit  paladal 
poison,  has,  in  a  recent  period,  made  a  wide  departnre  from  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  limits  of  its  prevalence;  and  appears  now  to  have 
extended  farther  beyond  the  swamps  and  lowlands  than  in  former 
jcaie;  jet  it  is  so  associated  with  swampy  grounds  and  stagnant  pools 
and  with  the  foul  margins  of  drying  streams  and  ponds,  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  yet  for  depreciating  the  correctness  and 
importance  of  the  common  opinion  that  the  conditions  hero  men- 
tioned are  essentially  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  malarial  disease. 
It  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  easy  to  identify  and  fix  the  responsibility  for 
the  canses  of  filth-fevers,  known  as  enteric  or  typhoid.  It  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  health,  and  important  to  sanitary  authority, 
if  in  the  identification  and  hygienic  management  of  endemic  and  epi- 
demic diseases  and  their  causes,  all  of  their  contagious  and  infec- 
tioas  attributes  shall  be  brought  nnder  as  definite  control  as  their 
localizing  and  external  contributing  factors  should  be. 

Other  prevalent  diseases. —  The  diarrhceal  diseases  of  children  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  certain  limited  localities  during  the  past  season,  and 
filial  miasmatic  diseases,  have  received  snch  attention  from  this  Board, 
and  from  local  boards  with  which  it  hoe  communication,  as  has  beenre- 
qoired.  The  moat  important  outbreak  of  enteric  disease  to  which  this 
Board's  attention  has  been  called  occurred  late  in  the  season  at  a 
tomato-canningestablishmentin  the  town  of  Bouthfield,  Staten  Island; 
and,  as  many  of  the  sufferers  were  recent  immigrants,  the  Commission- 
ers of  Emigration  invited  the  attention  of  the  health  anthoritiea  to 
them  and  to  the  important  evidence  of  the  personal  neglect  and 
the  sanitary  wonts  of  the  snffererB. 

A  full  acconnt  of  the  facts  is  briefly  given  in  the  report  now  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  on  vital  statistics.  Dr.  Carroll,  an  expert 
euitary  iniipeotor,  nnder  instrnctioDB  from  this  Board,  has  shown  quite 
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clearly  that  both  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  prerailed  upon  the  prem- 
ises complained  of,  and  that  as  regarda  the  fever,  it  was  introduced 
from  abroad,  and  spread  by  its  own  infection  under  the  favoring  mias- 
matic conditions  which  prevailed  upon  tlie  premises  whore  some  two 
hundred  persons  were  employed.  These  workmen  were  lodged  in 
crowded  bunks  at  night,  and  seemed  to  have  been  utterly  negligent 
and  filtiiy  in  their  pereoniil  habits.  Dr.  Carroll  reports  that  the  pre- 
vailing fever  was  of  a  miasmatic  and  adynamic  type,  and  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  essentially  a  localized  epidemic  in  a  malarial  spot. 

House  epidemics  and  other  strictly  localized  outbreaks  of  fatal 
disease  aiFccting  the  bowels,  or  otherwiae  eerioualy  harming  a  great 
number  within  a  limited  area,  have  occurred  in  numerous  places.  At 
various  points  along  the  £i'ie  canal,  in  the  immediate  preseuce  of  non- 
used  or  partially  filled  basins  and  obstructed  water  courses,  where  filthy 
outflowing  of  villages  or  of  a  fow  dwellings  had  intensified  the  mias- 
matic nuisances,  the  most  striking  iliuatrations  of  such  local  suffering 
bav&  occurred.  One  of  the  most  extensive  areas  that  has  been  invaded 
by  endemic  bowel  diseases,  and  fur  the  largest  pbpulatioa  that  lias 
thus  far  aufFered  in  any  one  locality  in  this  State,  we  find  described  in 
the  reports  received  from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  where  within  geograph- 
ical limitations  that  require  further  iiiveatlgation,  great  numbers  of 
lives  were  lost  by  diseases  known  to  be  preventable,  and  which,  as  re- 
ported, appear  to  have  been  caused  chiefiy  by  the  needless  faults  in 
domestic  water  supplies.  This  subject  iastill  under  investigation,  and 
some  important  evidence  relating  to  it  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports hereto  appended. 

Distribution  and  Local  Sanitart  Government  of  the  Popu- 
lation. 
The  tenth  national  censns  found  5,033,983  inhabitants  in  this  State, 
and  of  these  there  were  2,&06,S59  living  in  the  twenty-four  cities  ^ 
1,803,354  were  found  in  the  four  cities  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
namely,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  1,206,577 ;  in  Brooklyn,  560,698 ; 
in  Yonkers,  18,893,  and  in  Long  Island  City,  17,096.  The  chief  city 
of  the  western  border,  Buffalo,  contained  155,137,  while  in  Albany^ 
Troy  and  Cohoes,  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  were 
found  167,06?  inhabitants.  The  cities  which  are  thus  becoming  greater 
are  the  first  fields  in  which  the  care  of  public  health  presents  the  ques- 
tions that  have  received  more  attention  from  the  Legislature  than  has 
been  given'  to  the  general  promotion  of  sanitary  protection.  The  city 
boards  of  health  bear  little  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  as 
diverse  as  the  caprice  of  the  endless  ameDdments  of  municipal  charters 
can  make  them ;  yet  Sew  York,  Brooklyn,  Yonkers  and  BaChIo  pre- 
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aeiited  such  reasonable  olaimfl  to  fitoess  of  their  respective  modes  ol 
orgaaizatioa  of  municipal  public  health  service  tbat  the  l^fc  Legis- 
lature excepted  them  from  the  operation  of  tbat  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  generii!  law  for  local  boards  of  health,  which  defines  the 
membership  of  a  board. 

The  other  cities  in  the  State  can  avail  themselves  of  that  special 
provisioD  and  of  all  the  powers  which  tlie  Ijaw  of  1881  (chapter  431) 
confers.  The  Legislature  thus  opened  the  way,  at  least,  for  tbeae  twenty 
cities  to  improve  and  simplify  tbeir  public  health  service. 

The  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  incorporated  villages  in  the  State 
are  yet  so  ideutilied  with  the  interests  and  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  government  of  the  townships  in  which  they  are  situated, 
that  only  a  portion  of  them  have  organized  separate  boards  of  health. 
So  far  as  ve  knov  the  results  of  the  administration  of  town  boards  of 
heallh  over  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  smaller  villages  is  satisfactory, 
wherever  the  town  and  village  authorities  have  agieed  so  to  treat  the 
public  health  and  registry  duties.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  village  area  ia  conterminous  with  that  of  the  town ;  and  there  are 
numerous  othera  in  which  two  or  throe  more  towns  are  in  part  com- 
prised in  an  incorporated  village.  In  the  latter  instances  the  maiute- 
nance  of  tho  village  organiziitioii  for  certain  branches  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment, and  for  those  of  the  public  health  and  registry  especially,  is 
very  important.  Wherever  the  proper  sanitary  preparation  of  a  village 
site,  the  adoption  of  drainage  and  sewerage  works,  the  introduction  of 
a  pnblic  water-snpply,  and  the  maintenance  of  systematic  sanitary 
inspection  are  provided  for  in  a  village,  the  necessity  for  its  own  sepa- 
rate board  of  health  ia  obvious.  The  amended  l;iw,  before  mentioned, 
has  made  special  provision  for  the  separateness  of  village  and  town 
accounts  in  respect  of  all  expenses  of  sanitary  works  and  official  ser- 
vices that  should  be  chargeable  only  to  the  incorporated  village,  on  the 
one  band,  or  to  the  township  on  the  other.  In  numerous  instances 
tlie  duties  in  which  the  State  Board  gave  its  aid  and  advice  for  the 
repression  of  diphtheria,  small-pox  and  certain  causes  of  danger  in 
villages,  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  extend  into  several  contigu- 
om  towns,  so  that  whatever  is  eOt'ctively  done  must  be  at  the  cost  and 
by  tho  authority  of  the  corporation  and  under  direction  of  the  village 
board  of  health.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  receut  instances  of 
necessity  for  the  prompt  joint  action  and  mutual  agreement  of  the 
town  with  tho  village  authorities,  as  witnessed  in  the  town  of  Queens- 
bury  and  its  contained  village  of  Glens  falls,  where  the  suppression' of 
small-pox  could  ngt  be  effected  without  such  co-ordinate  action,  as 
nameroue  families  along  the  corporate  limits  and  beyond  them  were 
already  smitten  with  the  contagion,  the  danger  was  common  to  all,  and 
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the  lazarets  for  the  sick  had  to  be  located  in  a  eeqnestered  field,  a  mile 
or  two  beyond  the  village.  The  seventh  section  of  the  amended  gen- 
eral health  law  bas  proved  entirely  Batisfaotory  in  these  varied  ezigen- 
oicB. 

Ttnana. —  In  each  of  the  947  townships  of  the  State  the  amended 
law  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  board  of  health  constantly  main- 
tained. The  distribntion  of  upwards  of  3,000,000  of  inhabitants  in 
these  towns  may  Tary  even  more  widely  than  at  present ;  and  yet  the 
necessity  for  having  all  suitable  records  kept,  all  facilities  of  official 
commnnication  at  hand,  and  all  the  means  of  protecting  ht^alth  and 
life  as  ^eely  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  remote  towns,  as  to  those 
which  are  near,  when  the  State  offers  advice  and  assistance,  is  obvious. 
The  laws  now  provide  for  and  require  this.  The  fact  appears  again 
and  again,  in  the  body  of  evidence  herewith  submitted  in  the  appended 
reports,  that  remote,  sparsely  popnlated,  and  the  least  affluent  commu* 
nities  in  the  State  have  frequently  needed  and  sought  the  aid  of  this 
Board  and  that  they  have  promptly  and  eSectively  organized  and  begnn 
their  town  board  of  health  duties.  The  11,400  common  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  townships  have  served  as  the  nitimato  nnits  of  the  civil 
organizatioii  in  our  State,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Laws  of 
1880,  this  Board  has  derived  great  advantages  from  the  privilege  of 
communicating  directly  with  the  school  dhfcrict  officers  who  are  ever 
informed  and  cognizant  of  the  events  which  need  to  he  made  known 
alike  to  thia  Board  and  to  the  town  authorities.  The  ultimate  extension 
of  sanitary  observation  to  and  within  the  school  districts  and  the 
remotest  habitations  in  the  commonwealth,  the  inducing  of  a  responsi- 
ble concern  for  bnman  life  and  health  and  the  registry  of  the  three 
signal  epochs  of  life  in  every  family,  and,  if  possible,  to  so  exercise 
the  authority  and  inflnence  which  the  laws  have  entrusted  to  this 
Board,  that  the  families,  neighborhoods,  towns,  villages  and  cities  in 
New  York  shall  carefully  do  their  respective  parts  in  guarding  against 
preventable  harm  to  health  and  life,  is  the  supreme  endeavor  of  this 
new  department  of  State  service. 

This  distribution  of  the  civil  organizations  and  distinct  kinds  of 
local  government  of  the  popolation  in  the  State  will  ever  preclude 
the  operation  of  a  centralized  assumption  of  the  details  of  execution 
of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations ;  for,  upward  of  twelve  hundred  local 
government  organizations,  namely,  the  towns  and  villages,  are  to  bo 
ever  held  responsible  for  the  public  health  and  the  vital  registry  within 
their  jurisdiction,  respectively.  The  State  Board  is  beginning  to 
find  it  practicable  to  oo^rdittate  and  connect  all  these  into  a  State 
system. 
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Local  Boabds  of  Health. 

Ak  the  time  when  the  Board  was  organized  in  the  snminer  of  1S80, 
the  twenty-four  cities,  and  perhapa  twenty  of  the  townships  and  twice 
aa  many  of  the  villages,  had  some  fonn  ot  sanitary  gorernmeDt.  The 
general  public  healtit  law  of  1850,  which  had  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  terrible  events  of  cholera  in  the  prcTious  year,  was  everywhere 
available  as  a  basis  for  correct  sanitary  organization  to  meet  such  exi- 
gencies as  the  introduction  of  cholera  and  other  pestilential  diBeases 
might  render  necessary  in  the  incorporated  villages  (the  nnmb<'r  of 
vhich  is  steadily  iucreaaing,  having  only  in  a  few  instances  availed 
themBclves  of  the  general  provision  made  iu  the  law  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  villages  in  1870;  and  some  of  the  older  villages,  incorporated 
under  special  charters,  had  for  a  hoard  of  health,  whenever  itr 
might  please  the  village  trnstees,  the  board  of  trustees  itself.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  local  boards  in  villages  or  in  towns  evinced  any 
activity,  or  had  any  special  preference  for  a  particular  method 
of  Banitary  organization.  In  cities  and  villages  alike,  with  rare 
eieeptions,  the  chief  health  officers  held  their  places  rather  as  a 
matter  of  favor  than  ot  fitness.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Elmira,  Foughkeepsie,  Newbnrgh  and  Yonkera  were,  in  some 
worthy  degree,  exceptions  to  this  general  condition.  It  was  early 
ascertained  that  in  all  parts  of  the  State  the  more  enlightened  and 
public-spirited  citizens  expressed  a  desire  for  decided  improvement  in 
this  saaitary  service  of  the  people,  in  townships  as  well  as  in  villages. 

The  amendment  of  the  genorul  public  health  law  ot  1850,  and  all 
snbseqnen  tacts  amendatory  of  it,  were  eo  obviously  necessary  that  the 
last  Legislature  enacted  a  certain  amendment  which  is  known  as  chap- 
ter 431  (Laws  of  1881).  Though  that  amendment  may  not  prove  to 
be  entirely  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  iu  the  interests  of  public 
health  —  it  certainly  has  produced  excellent  results  thus  far.  Its 
chief  advantage  consists  in  euabling  a  town,  village  or  city  to  organ- 
ize its  board  of  health  npon  a  basis  of  competency  and  power  to  be- 
come efficient,  and  yet  to  be  required  to  maintain  a  strict  accountability 
and  economy,  in  all  its  affairs.  It  provides  that  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  call  into  oi^anized  activity  any  town  board  ot  health,  and 
that  such  board  must  maintain  the  laws  relating  to  the  complete  and 
perfect  registration  of  deaths,  births  and  maiTiages,  and  also  bo  ever 
iu  readiness  to  repress  and  provide  for  contagious  and  infections  dis- 
eases and  other  causes  of  danger  to  the  public  health. 

It  is  believed  that  the  amended  law  will  work  no  hardship  to  any 
one,  and  that  it  has  already  proved  more  economical  and  directly 
effective  in  its  operation,  by  far,  than  the  provifflons  of  law  which  it 
amended. 
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The  township,  tlio  ctty  and  the  incorporated  village  liave  from 
the  beginning  of  the  State's  hietory  constituted  the  cuits  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  endowed  with  a  large  authority  to  do  those 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the  special  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  traditional  and  historical  importance  of  these  primary  civil  di- 
visions and  local  governments  seem  to  make  it  quite  gaitahio  to  trust 
largely  to  them  in  the  administration  of  puhlic  health  laws,  Numerous 
statutes  relating  to  puhlic  health,  all  alilte  recognize  the  obligation  of 
tho  town,  village  and  city  to  provide  well  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
health,  and  also  for  the  registration  of  the  vifal  records  within  their 
respective  local  jurisdictions.  Yet  in  making  the  law  of  18i7  (chapter 
153)  and  the  law  of  1880  (chapter  512),  relating  to  registration,  there 
is  such  recognition  of  the  competency  and  duty  of  county  boards  of 
supervisors  to  provide,  or  to  regulate  the  rate  of  compensation,  etc., 
for  this  registry  service,  that  it  has  become  a  delicate  yet  very  neces- 
sary duty  to  modify  the  operation  of  these  two  statutes  to  such  an  ej- 
tent  na  to  makooach  local  board  of  health  responsible  for  the  complete- 
ness and  efficiency  of  this  duly  relating  to  the  vital  registry,  which,  as 
now  construed  in  all  counties,  is  closely  allied  to  the  necessary  sources 
of  information  and  duty  of  local  sanitary  authorities.  Under  chapter 
431  of  1881,  this  part  of  the  duty  of  local  boards  of  health  has  begun 
to  ho  provided  for,  bnt  whether  this  law  supplies  all  the  ways  and 
means  that  are  necessary  for  securing  perfect  results  remains  to  bo  seen. 
Thus  far  it  works  well,  and  certainly  works  no  hardship,  though  it  im- 
poses onerous  duties  on  sonie  of  the  boards  of  health. 

Town  boards  of  Jiealth. —  The  town  board,  as  organized  under  chajv 
ter  431,  proves  to  he,  thus  far,  without  any  exception  known  to  ns, 
working  economically  and  suecessf  uUy,  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  exceed 
the  simplicity,  and  probable  certainty  of  harmonious  and  effective  or- 
ganizing and  maintenance  of  the  duties  of  the  town  board  of  health. 
A  description  of  what  occurs  on  a  call  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  to  organize  f ho  local  board  of  health  is 
detailed  in  a  few  words: 

FH'rst.  The  supervisor,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
or  of  his  own  motion,  or  that  of  other  citizens,  convenes  the  justices 
of  the  peace  and  the  town  clerk ;  they  at  once  proceed  to  elect  a  mem- 
ber, especially  to  counsel  and  aid  in  their  work.  These  together  con- 
stitute the  town  board  of  health.  They  mnst  elect  a  competent  phys- 
ician to  be  health  officer,  ' 

Second.  The  regulations  and  orders  which  the  board  would  promul- 
gate are  duly  adopted  and  published  or  publicly  posted. 

Tliird,  The  board,  by  regulations  and  rules  which  it  adopts,  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  tnalce  the  registry  of  deaths,  births  and  marrisgea 
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complete  and  perfect,  and  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  sanitary  care,  removal  and  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Fburih.  The  board  is  required  to  promptly  recognize  the  presence 
of,  and  provide  for,  the  isolation  and  Sanitary  control  of  sma!l-pox, 
diphtheria  and  other  contitgious  pests;  and  in  doing  this  to  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  to  seek  whatever  connsel  and  informa- 
tion may  be  needed  to  meet  emergencies.  In  the  report  of  one  of  the 
Btauding  committees  here  appended,  a  few  illuetrations  appear  in  con- 
nection with  current  statements  of  procednres  for  the  suppression  of 
dangers  to  public  health  in  remote  townships. 

It  is  believed  that  in  every  one  of  the  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven 
toirnahipB  the  local  board  of  health  provided  by  law  should  be  organ- 
ized and  kept  in  a" condition  of  constant  cfSciency,  and  that  no  county 
board  of  BupeTvisors  should  delay  to  Authorize  the  fow  needed  pro- 
•Tisions  for  maintaining  the  duties  which  relate  to  the  registration 
which  the  law  now  directs  every  town  board  of  health  to  supervise  and 
tnakc  complete. 

Village  boards  of  health. —  Each  incorporated  village  in  the  State 
may  claim  its  right  to  oi^anize  and  maintain  its  separate  hoard  of 
health.  Many  snch  boards  have  been  already  organized  within  the  last 
sii  months,  and  in  some  instances  the  village  is  by  mutual  agreement, 
or  nnder  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  occasion,  united  with  the  town 
board  in  most  important  duties  of  their  respective  jarisdictiona.  A 
conspicuous  illustration  of  this  is  presented  in  tho  history  of  action 
taken  in  suppressing  small-pox  at  Qiieenabury  and  Glens  Falls.  Atten- 
tion is  invited  to  this  instance  which  is  fully  narrated  in  an  appended 
report.  The  town  board  of  health  thus  accepting  and  promptly  meet- 
ing imperative  responsibilities  m  the  presence  of  spreading  pestilence, 
as  in  (^ueenshnry,  proves  the  value  of  the  traditional  duty  and  powers 
of  the  town  to  guard  its  entire  population  when  all  are  in  danger,  and  to 
stand  in  the  breach  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  weal  tl}.  Perhaps  no 
tetter  example  than  that  given  in  the  town  of  Queensbury  has  ever 
been  witnessed.  Its  chief  village  was  infected  in  numerous  streets, 
and  the  country  endangered  fir  and  wide.  The  town  board  of  health 
organized,  made  the  village  health  ofBoer  its  own,  constructed  and  out- 
fitted hospital  huts  in  a  night,  and  assumed  the  cost. 

Village  boards  of  health  find  before  them  at  the  very  first  of  their 
lervice,  nnder  ■whatever  law  they  may  he  created,  that  certain  most 
eaeential  duties  demand  their  attpntion.  The  chief  of  those  relate  to 
adequate  sanitary  preparation  and  improvement  of  the  village  site  by 
systematic  drain^e,  the  adoption  of  suitable  methods  for  the  disposal 
ot  excremental  and  other  ontflowings  and  waste  matters,  especially  as 
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regards  honse-draimi^  and  the  common  sewerage,  the  prorisioa  and 
protectioa  of  pure  water  supplies  and  the  regnlation  of  snch  sources 
of  nnisance  as  the  laws  enable  the  village  boards  of  health  to  contro 
or  prevent 

It  BO  often  occurs  that  the-Tillage  site  is,  from  the  first,  insalubrious 
and  topographically  unfaTorable,  as  respects  drainage,  or  by  an  euviroo- 
meut  of  swamps,  ponds  and  neglected  grounds  and  by  the  pollniion  of 
the  commou  water-supplies,  that  some  general  sanitary  improvements 
have  to  be  ordered  by  the  village  government,  ^ot  unfreqaentLy  are 
these  sanitary  requirements  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  to  extend  the  drainage  works  and  other  improvements  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  corporate  limits.  lu  one  instance  which 
was  early  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board,  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  incorporated  village  was  found  eitfier- 
ing  from  a  malarial  fever  which  was  ascertained  to  arise  from  etagnanc 
pools  and  sodden  grounds  a  little  distance  beyond  the  corporate  village 
limits^ 

The  general  provision  for  investigation  and  action  under  orders  by 
th^  Governor  as  defined  by  sections  8,.  10  and  11  of  the  organic  law  of 
this  Board  appears  to  be  qnite  necessary  wherever  demanded  for  euch 
cases.  Id  certain  instances  of  such  investigation  by  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  evils  complained  of  have  been  in  two  and  even  three  or  four 
cotitiguoiiB  towns,  at  and  near  the  central  village,  and,,  in  some 
instances,  the  complaints  and  requirements  for  sanitary  action  ex- 
tended into  adjacent  counties. 

Ciiy  hoards  of  health. —  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  city  charten 
and  their  successive  amendments  have  devised  various  modifications 
for  the  organization  and  working  of  the  municipal  board  of  health. 
The  general  health  law  of  1850,  having  provided  that  the  mayor  and 
common  council  may  and  do  constitute  the  board  of  health,  that  law 
became  the  common  basis  of  most  of  the  city  health  boards ;  but  it  was 
early  found,  and  has  been  often  illustrated,  that  the  identity  of  the 
municipal  legislative  board  with  its  health  board,  offers  not  only 
temptation  and  facilities  for  mal -ad ministration,  and  coats  which  are 
wrong;  but  that  eipertnesa  and  efficiency  in  the  sanitary  service  are 
rarely  obtained  under  such  circumstances.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Legislature  in  1881  provided  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the' 
common  council  of  every  city  in  the  State  (except  in  a  few  instances)' 
to  appoint  a  board  of  health  to  consist  of  six  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  said  council,  and  that  tbe  mayor  shall  be  a  member  ex 
officio  and  also  be  president  of  the  board.  Of  the  six  members  so  ap- 
pointed (and  "  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  competent  physician  ")  two  are 
appointed  annually  after  the  first  board  is  filled.     Whatever  may  be 
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the  action  of  any  one  of  the  cities  vhich  may  need  to  improve  the 
aanitarj  aerrice,  ^e  lav  here  mentioned  ta  sufficiently  good  and  prao- 
ticable  to  be 'worthy  of  adoption. 

Asnpirardgof  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  dwells  in  the 
cities,  and  is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  inanmeroble  oansea  of  diseases 
irhich  breed  it^  filth  and  foul  air,  and  especially  to  infections  fevers 
vhich  are  ever  present  in  the  larger  of  these  cities,  if  not  in  all  of 
tbem,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  cities 
themselves,  bat  to  the  entire  State,  that  the  best  poseibleoare  of  health 
and  life  shonld  be  provided  for  in  every  city.  The  terrible  neglect  and 
wa^teof  health  and  of  hnman  life  in  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  be- 
came a  historical  fact,  and  so  aroused  the  ooncern  of  the  people  in  &11 
parts  of  the  State,  that  the  Legislature  in  1866,  enacted  that  remarka- 
ble law  which  has  become  the  basis  of  one  of  the  best  sanitary  codes 
in  the  world ;  we  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  Health  Act,  and  the  code 
that  is  based  apoQ  it.  The  question  now  is,  how  shall  every  city  in 
the  State  secure  as  'good,  or  even  better,  sanitary  government  ?  The 
State  Board  of  Health  feels  in  duty  bound  to  advise  .that  wherever  it 
ia  practicable,  under  existing  charters  in  this  State,  the  local  boards  of 
health  shall  be'organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  chapter  431,  Laws  of  1881. 

The  New  Sanitabt  Laws,  Ohaptees  407  and  431  op  1881. 

Chapter  431  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  designed  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  the  service  of  local  boards  of  health  has  been  referred  to  ia 
the  preceding  pages,  with  examples  of  its  operations.  More  examples 
of  the  same  kind  will  be  mentioned  in  the  appended  reports.  If  this 
law  need  still  further  amendment  it  will  be  with  reference  to  clearer 
definitions  of  health  officers,  the  simplification  and  better  arrangement 
of  the  general  laws  with  which  it  stands  related ;  and,  probably,  with 
reference  to  a  carefully  guarded  power  to  be  conferred  alike  upon  the 
State  Board  and  all  local  boards  to  give  effect  to  the  obligatory  duties 
of  professional  persons  and  householders  to  furnish  the  certified  rec- 
ords required  for  the  registry  of  vital  statistics.  The  outline  of  a  brief 
amendatory  act  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  most  important  objects. 

Chapter  407  of  the  last  session  laws  has  laid  upon  this  Board  the 
dnly  of  conducting  all  investigations  req/iired  by  its  provisions  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

The  law  defines  adulteration  and  declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor.. 
It  provides  for  a  system  of  inquiry  by  inspection,  examinations  and 
sDaljsia  of  all  articles  Dsed  as  food  or  medicine  under  anch  mlea  as  the- 
Board  prescribes.    The  results  of  the  investigationa  thus  far  made  have- 
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demonstrated  the  necessity  of  this  act  It  'is  fully  spprored  by  the 
Board,  and  no  delay  has  been  made  in  organizing  the  burean  of  chem- 
ical aoalyBie  of  food  and  drugs  as  the  Legislature  difected.  Eight 
chemists  and  three  inspectors  were  thus  assigned  to  their  respective 
tasks  under  definite  instruofaons,  within  specified  limits  and  rules  that 
enable  each  one  of  the  whole  number  thns  employed  to  go  on  with  his 
work  without  encroachment  upon  any  of  the  others. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  to.  which  this  branch  of  duty 
was  committed  presents  a  series  of  papers  in  aseparate  report  The  ob- 
joctof  the  initiatory  inTestigatiouB  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  various  adulterations  found  in  artides  sold  within  the 
State,  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  for  detecting  them  under  the 
law;  also  to  secure  the. necessary  data  by  which  to  fix  the  standards  of 
purity.  An  elaborate  report  of  this  work  is  hereto  appended, 

Bepobts  op  OouxiTTEsa. 

The  executive  and  finance  committee  Deports  that  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  Board  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  amounted 
to  tl0,306.61,  and  that  the  total  during  the  entire  history  of  the  Board, 
sixteen  months  to  that  date,  was  (13,906.08.  There  was  at  that  date 
a'balance  in  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  &om  the  first 
appropriation  of  (1,093.93,  ormore  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  accounts 
then  due. 

Estimates  for  all  anticipated  requirements  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
beginning  October  1, 1883,  have  been  approved  and  sent  to  the  Comp- 
troller. 

The  sanitary  committee's  work  comprises  the  separate  papers  re- 
lating to  the  work  under  the  food  and  drug  law ;  also  a  special  report 
npon  water  analysis  and  the  sources  of  defilement  of  drinking  water, 
aud  an  extended  report  of  original  investigation  upon  methods  and  ap- 
paratus for  a  safety  test  to  prevent  dangers  from  illuminating  oils. 

The  committee  on  registration  and  vital  statistics  presents  its  report 
relating  to  registration,  together  .with  a  series  of  local  reports  on 
prevalent  diseases. 

The  committee  on  sanitary  legislation  has  reported  upon  State  aud 
national  laws  for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagions  diseases  by  im- 
migrants, and  upon  mles  and  regulations  of  local  boards  of  health. 

The  committee  on  quarantine  has  reported  on  the  esperienca  aud 
results  of  the  New  York  State  quarantine  establishment 

The  committee  on  public  institutions  submits  an  important  report 
on  the  results  thus  far  attained  in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  echool- 
houaes.  This  report  is  supplemented  by  a  special  report  by  Dr.  Lin- 
coln, an  expert  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  Board's  work. 
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The  committee  on  Drainage,  Sewerage  and  Topography  gnbinita  a 
KricB  of  statementa  showing  certain  plana  and  reBiilts  of  work  under 
its  snpetrision  and  advice  dnring  the  year.  This  report  is  Bupplemented 
by  two  Bpecial  reports  by  an  expert  engineer  and  topographer,  who  has 
been  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  sanitary  problems  of  the 
abandoned  canals  and  of  the  great  Bwamp  areas  of  the  Tonawanda  and 
the  Oak  Orchard  Greek  basins.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
presented  ah  important  statement  concerning  the  drainage  and  the  dis- 
posal of  ezcremental  find  other  waste  matteri  ia  Tillages  and  popalons 
towns  of  England. 

Stench  Nuisances. 

The  petition  of  many  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  indorsed  by  the 
Goremor's  instmctiona  to  this  Board,  in  Jannary,  188t,  led  to  a  more 
protracted  and  difficult  investigation  and  entailed  greater  tasks  than 
bad  Ijefore  been  undertaken,  and  as  the  entire  proceedings  have  been 
baaed  upon  the  correctness  and  justice  of  the  claim  made  by  the  inhabi- 
taats  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  wards  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  effect  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  common 
atmosphere  against  the  defilement  of  it  by  stenches  and  nanseons  or 
irritating  vapors  and  gases,  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  sanitary  protec- 
tion was,  from  first  to  last,  so  important  and  far  reaching  that  no 
tem]X)rizing,  compromise  or  postponement  conld  be  justified  in  con- 
dncttng  this  investigation  and  applying  its  logical  results.  The  report 
and  papers  now  snbmitted  by  the  special  committee  to  whom  this 
matter  was  referred  for  investigation,  etc.,  show  that  while  ^the  evils 
they  conlVonted  have  been  found  amenable  to  sanitary  treatment  or 
removal,  the  principle  involved  in  thus  organizing  a  deliberate  warfare 
a^inst  them  will  prove  so  comprehensive  in  its  operation  that  other 
cities  than  onr  metropolis,  and  even  any  city  or  place  of  popular 
resort,  may  claim  protection  as  justly  as  the  afflnent  residents  of  Mur- 
ray Hill  and  the  dense  popnlation  of  tenements  of  the  East  river-sido 
re^Qg  opposite  and  in  close  proximity  to  Hunter's  Point  and  New- 
town creek. 

The  details  of  experience  in  the  Board's  dealing  with  the  stendi- 
naisance  problems,  as  presented  in  various  places  the  past  season,  need 
not  here  be  given  ;  suffice  it  to  say  Ihat  pi«cisely  the  same  advibe  imd 
tliasanie  kind  of  exact  information  have  proved  effectual  as  well  as 
»1  citable  in  dealingwith  ofiTensive  efflnvia  from  stench-producing  trades 
and  materials  in  populous  villages  and  near  great  summer  resorta. 
The  committee  reported  that  "  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  all  effia- 
Tiam  unisances  and  matters  of  complaint  by  those  who  have  given 
testimony  on  the  subject,  and  as  far  as  witnessed  and  investigated  by 
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this  committee,  can  bo  wholly  controlled  and  prevented  byaimple  and 
entirely  practicable  means,  the  workiug  of  which  the  committee  hus 
carefully  examined  and  proved  to  be  now  in  operation."  And  this 
Board  has  adopted  the  conclnsion  "  that  whatever  means  and  rcgnlit- 
tions  have  thus,  or  shali  otherwise  have,  been  fo^nd  to  be  good  and 
enffioient,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  obligation  and  neccBBlty;  like- 
wise, whatever  cannot  he  euflSciently  controlled  hy  available  means  fur 
the  prevention  of  such  nuisances  within  the  cities,  or  other  immediate 
popnlona  neighborhoods,  should  be  removed  to  a  reasonable  and 
proper  distance  from  the  popnlousdistricts,  and  whenever  any  of  these 
establishments  are  found  they  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bo  noder 
Bnitable  sanitary  and  police  regulations  established  by  local  or  general 
laws." 

Whether  enacted  as  a  law,-  or  left  to  the  ultimate  conclusion  and  re- 
commendationeof  this  Board  and  the  execntive  orders  and  instructions 
thereupon,  the  plain  principles  and  procedures  here  mentioned  can  be 
judicioasly  applied  withont  hardship  to  any  legitimate  bnaiucss  that 
would  he  brought  under  such  direction.  State  interference  is  not  to 
be  invoked  in  any  such  affairs  until  local  authority  hesitates,  fails,  or 
is  found  to  beunsnited  to  grapple  with  the  evils  complained  of.  The 
Board  finds  that  its  conclusions  and  its  advicein  regard  to  the  i-ffluvium 
nuisances  as  subjects  of  sanitary  interference  are  quite  in  accord  with 
the  conclusions  which  theerpertcommissioQ  under  the  Local  Oovern- 
tnent  Board  <^  ^England  has  submitted  to  that  board  after  years  of 
skillfhl  inspection  and  research. 

Pboced'ubes  cvdeb  the  Eighth  Section  of  the  State  Boabc  of 
Health  Act. 
Of  the  several  cases  which  the  Governor  has  referred  to  tti  is  Board, 
requiring  it  "  to  examine  into  nuisances  or  questions  ofii'ciiiig  \he 
security  of  life  and  health,"  only  the  miasmatic  nuisance  conni'Cicd 
with  certain  portions  of  the  late  Genesee  Valley  canal — now  the  projn  rty 
of  a  railway  corporation  —  and  the  stench  nuisances  at  Hunter's  Point 
and  npon  Newtown  creek  have,  during  the  present  year,  proTe<.I  so 
general  in  their  relations  to  numerous  communities  at  oucq,  und  so 
unmanageable  as  regards  any  one  board  of  health,  that  thi- r^t-cuiive 
interference,  as  defined  in  this  section,  has  proved  to  bo  necessary.  The 
reports  of  the  special  committee  on  the  stench  nuisances  in  theviciuiK 
of  Hunter's  Point,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  abandoned  R;in:il 
nuisances,  as  herewith  submitted,  will  be  examined  with  inU-re^t  ly 
all  who  are  concerned  in  overcoming  great  naisanoea  that  extend  ihfir 
pernicious  effects  far  beyond  the  loosl  jurisdiction  of  any  one  board  o( 
health. 
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The  nature  of  the  eridence  on  which  the  conclusions  of  this  Board 
were  based,  the  mode  of  applying  and  enforcing  the  ejecntiTe  orderSj 
and  the  spirit  and  methods  of  compliance  in  the  iostauces  here  men- 
tiooed,  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  introduction  and^cceptance 
of  ao  equitable  and  comprehensive  policy  in  procuring  the  abatement 
and  permanent  prevention  of  great  evila  that  are  not  amenable  to  local 
anlborities  within  their  limited  jurisdiction.  In  the  sanitary  care  of 
the  abandoned  canal  prism  between  ScoftsTillo  and  West  Sparta  a 
Tailvay  corporation  is  the  responsible  holder  of  the  property,  wliilo 
parts  of  five  or  sis  towns  and  of  two  counties  are  suffering  from  the 
irtificial  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  of  the  abandoned  canal -hot  torn. 
By  accepting  the  order  and  instructions  from  tlie  Governor,  to  eio- 
CDte  the  draioftge  works  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Ilealth, 
the  corporate  holders  of  the  property  thus  prevent  the  delays  and  costs  ■ 
of  local  litigation,  while  the  people  of  that  region  secure  all  the  pro- 
tection the  State  can  offer.  The  last  Li^gislature  recognized  the  duty 
•A  responding  to  the  Executive  recommendation  for  removing  the 
miasmatic  nuisances  that  were  complained  of  along, various  sections  of 
the  abandoned  canals  not  yet  released  to  estate  owners.  Tho  same 
principle  has  governed  iu  these  two  coses  respectively.  The  Governor 
requested  tho  State  to  abate  the  dangerous  nuisances  which  menaced 
thehealtli  of  a  great  number  of  families  that  were  helpless  in  thtir 
eiposare  to  the  miasmatio  bottom  or  prism  of  the  canal,  which  bad 
become  a  system  of  artificial  swamps. 

In  the  procedure,  under  Execntive  .instractious  to  ascertain  the 
sources  and  nature  of  the  stench  nuisances  in  the  llunter's  Point  and 
Newtown  Creek  regions,  tho  extent  and  complexity  of  the  causes,  tho 
gnat  number  of  persons  and  corporate  bodies  responsibly  concerned  in 
them,  and  the  necessity  for  ohvions  impartiality  in  the  orders  and 
actioQ  for  suppressing  and  preventing  the  evila  discovered  and  re- 
ported, the  Governor's  preliminary  notice  or  proclamation,  as  issned 
April  22d,  seems  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  its  object.  The  enor- 
mous assemblage  of  stench-producing  businesses,  offensive  trades  and 
trades  offensively  condncted,  yet  most  of  them  truly  legitimate  indus- 
tries, to  be  thus  brought  under  sanitary  control,  or  to  be  closed  and 
suppressed  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  population  wliich  complained,  has 
itDposed  a  task  requiring  much  prudence,  patience  and  careful  in- 
Teetigation. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  whom  this  task  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Board  shows  that  tho  eighth  section  of  chapter  323,  of 
1S80,  is  producing  more  comprehensive  results  than  were  at  first  antici- 
pated.   It  ia  now  apparent  that  it   is  possible  so  to  apply  and  give 
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effect  to  this  section  of  the  law  that  the  persons,  corporations  and  in- 
vested capital  which  are  responsible  for  evila  which  many  share  in  cans- 
ing,  and  which  thousands  of  people  share  in  suffering  shall  become 
enlisted  in  controlling  and  suppressing  them.  The  twelve  petroleum 
refining  corporations,  while  daily  re&ning  upward  of  1,:^0,000  gallons 
and  produoing  in  that  process  upward  of  forty-Qve  tons  of  sludge  or 
spent-acid,  adopted  the  necessary  means  for  controlling  and  prevent- 
ing all  their  canses  of  nuisance,  and  in  their  written  guaranty  they 
"  dopromise  and  agree  that  hereafter  the  said  refiners  and  each  of  them 
Till  prevent  the  open  exposure  of  spent-acid,  the  product  of  refineries, 
at  any  place  within  fiftoen  mites  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  New  York 
daring  the  warm  season,  and  eight  miles  from  any  such  oity  during 
the  cold  season ;  and  that  neither  said  spent  acid  uor  any  other  offens- 
ive material,  shall  be  permitted  to  flow,  leak  or  waste  into  or  upon 
the  ground  or  streams,  *  •  *  amj  that  whatever  •  *  •  shall 
be  used  at  or  by  said  refiaeries  aa  tael  shall  be  so  perfectly  consnmed 
that  thereby  no  hurtful  or  ofiensive  smoke  or  stenches  shall  be  pro- 
duced. *  *  «  "  This  engagement  has  been  adhered  to  with  the 
utmost  fidelity.  The  Board  places  this  testimony  on  record  to  illus- 
trate a  method  of  enlisting  the  beat  resources  of  great  industries  in 
procuring  compliance  with  sanitary  laws  and  regulations. 

The  director  of  the  most  eztensivo  of  the  superphosphate  fertiliser 
factories,  whoso  premises  in  Queens  county  were  near  the  Murray  Hill 
district  of  Now  York,  wrote,  after  receiving  the  Governor's  orders, 
"we  concur  entirely  with  your  committee,  that  '  whatever  cannot  be 
controlled  by  available  means  should  be  removed  to  a  reasonable  and 
proper  distance  from  the  populous  district.'"  The  adoption  of  this 
view  of  public  and  personal  duty,  as  regards  widely  spread  stench  nui- 
sances, has  at  last  procured  the  removal  of  not  only  the  worst  source 
of  effluvium  nnlsance  that  failed  to  be  controlled,  but  it  has  oome  to 
be  accepted  as  a  correct  basis  for  taw  to  repress  and  prevent  such  evils. 
None  can  .dispute  the  claim  that  all  people  are  entitled  to  pare  air;, 
and  this  is  what  the  protracted  inquiry  and  diffioult  task  of  this  Bonnl 
in  the  stench-producing  region  of  Hunter's  Point  has  signified.  It  ij 
creditable  to  the  managera  of  the  vast  industries  which  caused  oSenses 
that  the  linal  instructions  by  the  Governor  have  been  so  intelligently 
and  heartily  responded  to.  Although  the  task  of  controlling  and 
cleansing  is  not  yet  completed,  the  eighth  section  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  Board  is  producing  good  results,  and  it  works  no  serious  hardship 
to  any  legitimate  trade  or  business.  It  is  found  adapted  to  secure  the 
abatement  and  prevention  of  great  evils  that  have  obstinately  resisted 
local  aathorities.  The  "Three  oounties  act"  (chap.  416  of  1851) 
applied  only  to  New  York,  Queens  and  Westchester  conntiea,  and  it 
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has  presented  so  many  difflcalties,  even  in  the  simpleat  ctuea  broagbt 
before  the  courts  in  those  couoties,  and  ib  attended  by  ao  mnob  cost 
and  vesation  to  individaals  who  bring  aption,  that  it  has  remained 
practically  a  dead  letter,  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances. 

The  Exeoutire  instructiona  and  Eummary  orders  which  the  eighth 
wctioa  of  the  State  Board  act  provided  for,  tend  to  prereat  litigation, 
and  to  secure  gennine  respect  for  sanitary  conclngioBS  and  orders. 
The  fact  that  parties  who  are  peonniarily  interested  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  an  evil,  may  embarrass  the  proceedings  for  compliance  with  the 
Governor's  orders  and  instruotions,  by  obtaining  injunctions)  or  set- 
ting up  counter-actions  against  the  party  whose  duty 'it  is  to  comply, 
may  not  in  general  diminish  the  praotical  value  of  this  law. 

Laws  and  Sahitast  Pbotibions  Belatiito  to  Smali^poz  and 
Vaccination. 

As  it  is  a  traditional  law  of  the  hnman  fkmily  th&t.  as  regards  the 
small-pox  contagion,  "  the  public  safety  is  snpreme  law,"  there  is  no 
eiception  to  the  nnivereal,  arbitrary  and  often  rude  application  of  this 
iastinctive  rule  of  self-preseiratioD.  Bfipulsive,  terrifying  and  de-, 
strnctive  as  small-pox  is,  there  stilt  prevails  a  kind  of  reckless  fatalism 
which  stupidly  waits  for  the  introduction  of  the  deadly  contagion  be- 
fore the  one  great  means  for  prevention  is  resorted  to.  Looal  health 
boards  report  that  the  people  woit-for  a  panic  from  this  disease  before 
ihey  will  seek  protection  by  vaccinaiion. 

The  experience  of  the  State  Board,  however,  during  the  past  year 
goes  to  show  that  by  providing  certain  essential  aids  to  physicians  and 
the  lucal  boards  of  health,  and  supporting  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
proper  vaccination  of  all  who  are  unprotected  from  small-pox,  the  in- 
difierence  and  objections  to  the  protecting  service  of  the  vaccinator 
give  way  to  a  thankful  appreciation  of  it. 

The  kind  of  aid  and  support  quired,  will  need  to  oAer  information, 
plaju,  occasional  guarantees  Jor  payment  of  vaccinal  supplies,  or,  per- 
haps aagply  the  pure  virus  gratuitously,  and  at  all  times  to  make  the 
State  Board  a  centre  of  information,  advice  and  aation/or  the  perpetual 
tuppression  of  small-pox. 

The  Committee  on  Vital  Statistics  has  sabmitted  a  statement  that 
ihovs  the  Board  has  succeeded  in  laying  a  basis  for  the  system  here 
defined.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  duty  and  authority  of  this 
Board  more  completely  affirmed  in  the  laws  relating  to  this  matter. 
The  vaccinatioa  law  of  1880  (chapter  438)  was  for  the  first  put  in 
action  by  advice  issued  to  every  town  and  schoo'  district-last  spring. 
That  lav  is  limited,  in  its  operation  to  common  schools.     It  is  oeces- 
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aary  to  reach  every  tionaeholder  with  the  language  of  an  obligatory  law 
and  regulation  concentiDg  vaccination,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ofFer 
within  pmper  limitations,  the  guaranties  of  pure  vaccinal  virus,  and 
of  gratuitous  supplies  of  it  for  the  poor  and  to  meet  sudden  esigeociea 
of  local,  boards  of  health.  Some  details  on  this  subject  appear  on  a 
subsequent  page.  The  terrible  enemy  to  be  disarmed  and  destroyed  by 
sanitary  organizatiou  and  vaccination  vrill  stalk  up  and  down  through 
all  communities  that  do  not  thus  organize  and  act  efficiently,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  nntilvaccination  was  discovered,  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  in  mortal  dread,  for  as  the  great  historian  Macanlay, 
said  of  England,  "  small-pox  was  always  present  filling  the  church- 
yard with  corpses  and  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  the 
hideous  traces  of  its  power,  inroing  the  babe  mto  a  changeling  at  which 
the  mother  shuddered  and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  maiden 
objects  of  horror."  Against  an  enemy  and  destroyer  so  dreaded  no 
sane  citizen  should  deny  the  right  and  daty  of  applying  such  obligatory 
laws  as  are  necessary  fqr  the  complete  protection  of  the  people. 


IifpCBE  Wat«b  Sdpplies;  Polhttion  of  Wells  and  Strbams; 
Water  Akalt818. 

The  filth-Boakage,  which  is  known  a»  a  cause  of  fatal  disease 
wherever  it  occurs  in  connection  with  wells  orothersoorcesof  domestic 
water  supply,  is  found  to  have  all  the  importance  that  was  attached 
to  it  in  -the  Board's  first  report.  House  epidemics  of  diarrhoeal  dis- 
ease, and  the  typhoid  fevers  as  reported  to  this  Board  seem  to  have 
resulted  chiefly  from  this  one  filthy  cause. 

The  pollution  of  streams  as  well  as  of  grounds  that  surround  Uie 
nearer  sources  of  domestic  supplies  of  water  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated in  numerous  places.  The  appended  report  upon  chemical 
analysis  of  water-supplies  nafolds  theMact  that  in  some  instances  the 
most  positive  defilement  and  unfitness  of  water  was  not  revealed  and 
explained  so  much  by  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  as  by  the  actnal 
euflr<.'ring  of  those  who  drank  the  polluted  water,  or  by  odors  and  min- 
ute kinds  of  proof  of  impurity.  There  is  reason  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  adequate  resources  of  law  at  the  command  of  sanitary  an- 
thorities  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams,  ponds  and  grounds  abont 
wells  and  springs,  used  for  domestic  or  pott^le  water-supply.  Evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  for  definite  legislation  to  prevent  this  cause  of 
danger  to  public  health  is  being  arranged  at  the  central  office  of  this 
Board,  while  advice  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  suspected  waters  afc 
offered  to  all  local  authorities  who  need  such  aid. 

In  a  report  IVom  Engineer  Egerton,  which  will  be  found  appended 
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in  tbe  papen  on  Sauitary  Drainage  and  Topography,  it  is  shown  that 
the  soalcage  from  a  butchery  and  Bwine-herd  on  the  margia  of  tbe 
reservoir  of  a  private  water  company,  which  is  supplied  from  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  wm  an  obvious  Bouroe  of  imparity.  The  chemical  analy- 
Eis  which  was  made  of'  that  reservoir  Wiiter  by  Prof.  Waller  found 
Duly  a  Boiiill  percentage  of  organic  impurities;  yet  when  heated  to 
100°  Fahr,  the  water  gave  off  offensive  odora  characteristic  of  theani- 
mftl  filth  that  defiled  it  In  like  manner  it  appeared  in  the  analysis 
of  the  water  that  billed  nearly  an  entire  family  west  of  Ithaca  last 
year,  that  tbe  eicremental  pollution  of  the  family  well  had  more  im- 
portance than  any  thing  that  was  revealed  in  the  chemical  laboratories 
ID  vhich  the  water  waa  carefully  analyzed. 

This  board  while  offering  to  every  local  board  of  health  the  re- 
warces  of  the  best  chemical  laboratories  for  water-analysis,  has  no 
heattatioD  iu  advising  that  purity  of  source  and  surroundings  oC  the 
water-supply  for  domestic  ose  must  be  regarded  aa  paramount  to  any 
thing  that  cshemistry  may  be  expected  to  reveal ;  and  that  in  addition 
to  being  pare,  the  supply  of  such  wholesome  water  should  be  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity,  and  its  source  be  carefully  guarded  against  all  causes 
ofdefllememt, 

Teb  General  DBAitrAaz  Laws. 

Ag  laws  relating  to  drainage  are  co-incident  with  the  history  of  civi- 
lized States  and  their  legislation,  New  York  has  shared  with  other 
States  the  promiscuous  kinds  of  law-making  on  this  subject  from,  al- 
most the  beginning  of  its  organization  as  a  Commonwealth;  bat  in 
1869,  an  act  amendatory  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  general 
drainage  was  adopted,  with  an  obvious  intention  to  secure  the  s- 
tematic  drainage  which  certain  portions  of  the  State  greatly  need, 
and  which  each  of  those  populous  regions,  namely,  Seneca,  Northern  Ca- 
yuga, Onondaga,  Wayne  and  portions  of  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and 
Genesee  counties,  alike  called  for  at  that  period.  Portions  of  Orange, 
HichmoDd,  Qneens,  Westchester  and  various  other  districts  in  the 
State  required,  and  still  require,  the  operation  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive and  equitable  general  drainage  law  as  shall  be  adapted  to  remove 
the  geneml  obstructions  to  the  outflow  from  swamps  and  marsh-lands, 
to  secure  thorough  drainage  for  health  as  well  aa  for  wealth. 

Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  object  in  view  by  those  who  prepared 
and  enacted  the  General  Drainage  Law  of  1869  (chapter  888),  and  its 
amendments  in  subsequent  years. 

In  the  practical  operation  of   the  law,  and  its  amendments,  grave 
difllcalties  and  obstructions  have  arisen,  which   the  legislature  will 
need,  sooner  or  later,  to  provide  against, 
4 
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The  fact  that  awampa,  marsbeB,  atagnant  aod  flactuatiug  ponds, 
foul  streams  and  wet  lands,  have  an-  important  cansatiTe  relation  to 
miofimatic  diseaaos,  and  to  certain  maladies  that  are  still  more  fatal, 
is  admitted  to  be '80  true  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  General 
Drainage  Law  of  1869,  the  courts  have  held  that  unless  the  proposed 
drainage  is  necessary  for  the  public  health,  the  Ooonty  Conrt  does  not 
acquire  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  that  law.  The  condition 
under  which  tho  initial  proceedings  for  drainage  are  taken  under  it,  ia, 
that  "any  person  or  persons  who  shall  deem  it  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic health  that  any  such  swamp,  bog,  meadow,  or  other  low  or  wet 
land  shall  be  drained,  may  present  a  petition,  duly  verified,. to  the 
county  judge,  etc.,  etc"  Though  public  economy  and  private  advantage 
might  justify  an  obligatory  goneral  law  for  drainage,  the  interests  of 
public  liealth  are  first  in  order,  and  tliey  really  are  paramount. 

Faulty  as  this  law  now  is,  certain  miasmatic  districts  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  its  applicatiou,  yet  as  mentioned  in  this  Board's 
report  a  year  ago,  the  drainage  laws  of  the  State  are  practically  inoper- 
ative and  hare  been  the  occasion  for  abuses  which  the  legislature  did 
not  foresee.  For  this  and  variona  other  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
the  presentation  of  the  special  report,  herewith  submitted,  — showing 
what  are  the  essential  requirements  in  a  general  drainage  act, —  the 
board  now  earnestly  invites  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture to  the  existing  necessity  for  such  a  general  statute  as  shall  ade- 
quately provide,  1st.  For  tlioroughness  and  ef&ciency  in  the  service 
and  plans  that  relate  to  the  drainage  of  extensive  areas  of  swamp  and 
wet  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the  State  has  a  responsible  concern, 
especially  through  all  those  districts  in  which  the  canal-feeders  and 
their  stoioge-lakes  and  ponds  are  situated. 

Sd.  That  every  county,  town,  village  and  city  shall  be  authorized 
and  enabled  by  statutory  provisions,  to  devise  and  proceed  with  such  - 
general  drainage,  as  the  judgment  of  local  Boards  of  Health  in  the 
districts  concerned,  confirmed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  shall 
advise.  Aud  that  the  plans  for  such  drainage,  whenever  they  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  village,  township,  or  city,  shall 
be  approved  by  the  State  Engineer  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Perliaps  it  isnot  practicable  for  any  State  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  preference  of  tax-paying  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for 
them  the  sanitary  drunage  necessary  for  the  protection  of  health  and 
life  in  their  families,  yet  there  have  been  bronght  to  the  attention  of 
this  Board  certain  instances  of  great  public  necessity  for  sanitary 
drainage  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed  for  another  year  ;  but  in  cer- 
tain communities  that  are  so  unsettled  in  their  local  judgments  and 
action,  whole  neighborhoods  would  take  the  chance  of  sickness  half 
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the  year  ronnd,  and  a  (ionstderable  additioa  to  their  mortality,  before 
sa;  united  luitioa  and  taxation  would  be  undertaken  bj  them  for 
deliverance  from  miuamstic  diseases.  Thecitizens  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,. 
hred,  and  thonsandaof  them  died,  in  this  dangerous  way,  until  anni- 
hilation, or  action,  became  inevitable  alteruativea.  This  Board  makes 
it  a  special  diit]^  to  enlighten  and  counsel  the  communities  in  order 
that  they  may  act  earnestly  and  intelligently. 

Every  local  Board  of  Health  is  likely  to  have  occasion  both  to 
reeommend,  and  require,  certain  kinds  of  local  drainage,  the  removal 
of  obstrnctioQ  to  streams,  and-  the  drainage  and  filling  of  pools  and 
sodden  gronnds.  To  accomplish  these  minor  works  of  drainage 
promptly  and  properly,  the  general  drainage  act  may  well  confer  upon 
local  Boards  of  Health  adequate  power  to  cause  the  proper  execution 
of  sQch  sanitary  works.  The  great  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the 
eicrcise  of  thatauthority  in  the  Drainago  Act  of  ISCOand  its  various 
amendments,  by  which  the  towns  and  counties  in  which  the  drainage 
is  to  be  executed  shall  issue  bonds  or  certiGcat«8  of  indebtedness  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  work,  has  led  to  such  grave  evils,  that 
a  better  way  must  be  devised  to  encourage,  and  enable,  the  people  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  harm  of  swamps  and  malarial  grounds. 
It  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  legislators  and  publicists,  to  notice 
^e  beneficent  operation  of  the  English  Local  Government  laws,  under 
which  the  State  itself  offers  to  loan,  on  easy  torms,  a  certain  per 
centum  of  the  total  sum  that  is  fonnd  necessary  by  any  local  govern- 
ment or  parish,  or  other  civil  division,  for  sanitary  administration, 
for  the  completion  of  such  drainage  and  other  improvements  as  ibe 
local  authorities  decide  to  undertake.  The  laws  here  referred  to 
have  been  in  operation  now  for  nearly  ten  years  with  th^  most 
enconraging  results.  The  loans,  though  moderate,  have  produced 
remarkable  advancement  in  the  public  welfare  of  hundreds  of  places. 
The  financial  obligations  thus  incurred  are  promptly  and  thankfully 
honored,  and  this  system  has  put  au  end  to  all  speculative  methods  of 
bonding  and  town  indebtedness  at  the  discoants  of  the  brokers' 
market.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  make  specific  reccommen- 
dations  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  it  is  so  important  in  this  State 
that  a  General  Drainage  Act  shonld  be  well  framed,  and  if  possible, 
should  become  a  law  before  another  summer,  that  this  Board's  com- 
mittee on  Drain^e,  Sewerage  and  Topography  will  respond  to  any 
call  of  committees  of  the  Legislature  that  take  this  subject  in  hand. 

Though  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  swampy  and  other  miasmatic  areas 

'  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  chiefly  important  at  present,  and  for 

several  years  to  oome,  that  such  sources  of  malarial  and  other  diseases, 

which  drainage  and  the  drying  of  grounds  alone  can  oveifiome,  should 
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bo  removed  as  promptlj  and  thoroaghly  as  practicable  from  the  midst 
of,  and  ucar  the  Ticinity  of  the  more  populous  and  much  frequented 
districts ;  for  at  present  we  judge  that  fully  one-half  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulatioR  of  the  state  is  dwelling  in  Ihe  immediate  proseoce  of  such 
BonrccB  of  malaria,  as  may,  and  should  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of 
general  and  local  meognres  of  drainage  of  those  ditftriote,  and  local 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  dwelling-grounds  and  the  site  of  ham- 
lets and  villages. 

In  numerous  places  thedraina;;e  works  that  will  be  fonud  necessary 
for  removing  the  sources  of  miasmata  in  a  village  or  populous  neigh- 
borhood cannot  be  snccesef  ully  or  economically  executed  without  ex- 
tending in  such  directions  and  to  such  distances  as  to  remove  the  local  - 
canses  of  malaria  from  the  entire  series  of  villages  and  hamlets.  Id 
the  counties  of  Richmond,  Orange,  Albany,  Wayne  and  Genesee  this 
fact  is  obvious.  '  ' 

The  natural  dratnage-ar^aa  when  treated  for  sanitary  purposes,  re- 
quire the  engineering  and  acienti&o  knowledge  which  the  State  now 
permits  this  Board  to  employ  under  a  provision  of  the  law  defining  its 
duties.  In  responding  to  numerous  requests  from  local  authorities* 
especially  in  the  cases  that  have  been  referred  by  the  Governor  to  this 
Board,  it  hue  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  first  steps  toward  the  real  and 
permanent  prevention  of  evils  complained  of  in  regard  to  malarial  and 
other  diseases,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  such  engineering  and 
other  scientific  aids  asshould  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure. Certain  records  of  procedures  thus  taken  are  submitted 
herewith.  The  two  reports  upon  the  drainage  iu  the  Genesee  and 
Canaseraga  valley,  and  the  one  relating  to  systematic  drainage  required 
in  the  regions  near  Batavia  and  Tonawanda,  or  the  drainage  areas  of 
the  Oak-orchai'd  and  Tonawanda  creeks,  supply  some  illustrations  of 
the  necessity  tor  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  general  drainage  qnea- 
tione.  The  special  reports  relating  to  strictly  local  drainage,  such  as 
was  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  viciuity  of  Oscawana  island,  the  city 
of  Hudson  and  the  Tillage  of  Oroton  Falls,  aa  also  in  the  region  of 
Soutbfield,  reported  npon  by  Dr.  Carroll,  show  what  may  be  ccnrectly 
and  effectively  done  to  remove  local  causes  of  miasmatic  diseases  by 
local  autliorities  and  the  owners  of  estates. 

This  Board  earnestly  commends  to  your  attention,  and  to  the  attSD' 
tion  of  the  legislature,  the  importance  of  perfecting  the  statutes  relating 
to  general  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  clearly  defining  the  duti^ 
and  authority  of  local  boards  of  health  in  regard  to  such  8ystemati<f, 
or  special  drainage  as  shoald  be  executed  by  them,  independently,  ^. 
within  their  separate  jurisdictions.  ■ 
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Sanilari/  Drainbge  of  Villages  and  the  Treatment  of  Drainage-areas 
in  Populous  Districts. — Disposal  of  Domestic  Waste  Matters. 

Host  villages  are  so  located  with  regard  to  streams  and  ponds  of 
vater  aad  their  natural  drainage  or  water-shed,  that  a  systematic 
treatment  oC  tliQ  outflowing  from  each  factory,  stable  and  street,  is 
an  obvioas  sanitary  necessity ;  yet  until  the  present  time  only  a  few  of 
oar  Tillies  have  giren  hoed  to  this  matter  In  such  manner  as  suitably 
to  protect  the  public  health. 

The  disposal  of  domestio  waste  material  and  of  all  excremental 
matter  is  of  the  same  sanitary  importance  in  villages  as  in  oitiea.  In- 
deed, it  is  of  like  importance  in  and  about«Tery  dwelling.  The  family- 
well,  the  stable,  the  pig-stye,  the  cess-pool  aad  the  privy,  have  hitherto 
been  grouped  and  located  about  the  cottage  and  mansion,  with  strange 
disregard  for  natural  laws  of  health  and  purity,  aa  shown  in  this 
Board's  former  report.  Fatal  fevers,  blood  poisoning  and  bowel  dis- 
eases in  villages  of  greatest  natural  salubrity,  may  be  readily  traced  to 
this  Ticions  saturation  and  filthy  soakage  of  excromental  and  foul 
matters  about  the  dwelling.  To  avoid  and  efFectually  prevent  this 
class  of  evils,  in  villages  especially,  it  is  necessary  that,  under  local 
sanitary  orders  and  regulations,  there  shall  be  systematic  and  faith- 
fully enforced  provisions  for  drainage  and  a  safe  mode  of  disposing  of 
all  excremental  matters.  Without  entering  at  large  upon  this  subject 
the  Board  would  here  bear  testimony  to  the  imperative  necessity  for 
Bvstematiu  drainage  and  suitable  sewage-delivery  to  protect  the  public 
health  in  every  vill^e. 

The  eramination  of  numerous  villages,  and  some  of  the  smaller  cities, 
by  thiff  Board  during  the  post  year,  confirms  the  judgment  here  ex- 
pressed that,  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  as  well  as  in  every  city,  the  en- 
tire drainage  area  within  its  jurisdiction  and  even  beyond  Bach  jurisdic- 
tion, the  natural  drainage  areas,  should  be  surveyed  and  treated  as  the 
fandamentalpart  oFasanitary  system  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  in  snch  populous  communities ;  for  unless  this  founda- 
tion is  laid,  upon  which  the  purity  of  dwelling  sites  and  wells  and  of 
the  atmosphere  shall  depend,  then  no  affluence  of  the  dwelling,  no 
snperior  intelligence  in  the  family,  and  no  degree  of  anxious  care  of 
parents  and  of  house-holders  can  secure  the  protection,  which  every 
domicile  and  individual  —  even  the  humblest— ought  to  enjoy.  The 
fioard  takes  pleosnre  in  presenting  a  statement  hereto  appended  by 
the  chairman  of  its  standing  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and 
topography,  who  undertook  during  a  visit  in  Europe  the  past  sum- 
mer, to  eiamine  into  the  practical  results  of  drainage  and  disposal  of 
waste  and  eKcremental  matters  in  Tillages  and  small  towns. 
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Pdblio  OBsntntrnoira  to  Natural  Draikaqb — Santtaut  Qubs- 
TI0H8  Connected  with  the  Abandoned  Canals  and  the  Ma- 
larial Pools  and  Groohds  heae  the  Erie  Canal. 
This  BoEird  has  had  its  attentioD  called  to  no  lese  thaa  Sfteen  in- 
stances of  obstructions  to  natural  water  conrses,  cansed  chiefly  by  rail- 
road embankments.  The  right  of  "  eminent  domain  "  is  everywhere 
regarded  88  carrying  with  it  the  corresponding  obligation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  that  right  and  the  franchises  aoqnirod  nnder  it,  from  being 
a  source  of  injury  to  health  and  life.  Some  details  which  illustrate 
this  subject  are  given  in  statements  here  appended  concerning  mias- 
matic  nnisances  that  have  been  complained  of  to  this  Board,  and  by 
it  brought  under  investigation.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  instances 
here  referred  to  and  perhaps,  generally,  the  railroad  corporations  wilt 
satisfactorily  respond  to  the  requirements  of  local  sanitary  authoritiea 
and  to  any  recommendations  of  this  Board  which  the  Governor  may 
order  to  be  complied  with.  Special  obstmctions  that  were  created  ia 
the  course  of  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  especially  of  Ihe 
numerous  "  feeders  "  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Board. 
Several  of  them  have  been  esamined  and  at  present  it  appears  to  be 
true  that  the  entire  system  of  "  feeders  "  and  the  canal  itself,  may 
readily  be  made  to  facilitate  and  protect  the  sanitary  drainage  of  the 
immense  stretch  of  the  country  through  which  this  water-carriage 
system  extends.  Though  it  does  not  do  this  at  present  and  in  all 
places,  it  should  be  made  to  do  eo.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  this 
place,  that  medical  and  sanitary  obat^rvations  along  the  entire  course 
of  the  Obamplaia,  or  Northern  canal,  from  Troy  to  Iiake  Champlaia, 
and  along  the  late  Chemung  canal,  especially  in  the  Catharine  Greek 
valley,  where  drainage  works  of  the  abandoned  prism  have  just  been 
completed,  show  that  the  miasmatic  diseases  of  those  regions  were  not 
only  greatly  diminished,  but  had  nearly  if  not  wholly  disappeared  for 
many  years  following  the  completion  of  those  canals.  The  canals 
need  not  and  must  not  become  sources  of  disease. 

A  peculiar  and  unthought  of  cause  of  obstruction  and  of  great 
nuisance  and  danger,  has  occurred  along  the  course  of  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  canal.  Beginning  at  the  Hamburg  street,  cut  d» 
tac  at  the  western  terminns  of  the  great  canal,  the  total  sewage  of  Baf- 
falo  and  of  all  other  places  that  can  pour  their  flith  into  the  canal,  along 
the  entire  distance  through  Erie  and  Niagara  counties,  has  at  lost  bo 
polluted  and  obstructed  the  canal  as  to  convert  it  into  an  elongated 
cess-pool  and  stench  nuisance,  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  and  beyond 
Lockport,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  upward ;  while  Baffalo,  Blaok 
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Bock  and  tfle  tvo  villages  of  Tooawanda  are  already  anffertng  a  pen- 
alty—  that  of  naaseating  aicknesu,  and  an  increaa«d  mortality  —  in 
coDseqneuce  of  this  prodigious  nuiaance,  all  who  lire  near  the  oanal 
andeTeafhe  entire  city  of  Lockport,  miles  awayfrom  what  is  known 
H8  the  Hamburg  street  canal  niiiaatice,  are  Buffering  all  aammer  and 
even  antil  the  frosty  season,  from  nn  evi)  they  cannot  arert  It  is 
jnatly  demanded  by  the  people  of  that  region  that  the  State  shall  for- 
bid and  prevent  the  obstruotioo^  and  pollation  of  thia  great  artificial 
water-way.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  will  be 
conatrained  to  put  an  end  to  thia  evil  in  sheer  self-defense.  This 
Board  carefnlly  investigated  the  ll^ts  here  referred  to  In  the  summer 
of  1880,  and  fally  coincided  in  the  conclnsiona  of  the  expert  engineers, 
whom  that  city  had  called  in  counsel  with  it. 

There  have  been  frequent  occasions  for  thia  Board's  advice  con- 
cerning obatrnctions,  misuse,  and  doQlement  of  certitin  unused 
"feeders"  and  "basins,"  and  other  stagnant  reservoirs  and  ponds  and 
streams  of  water,  contiguous  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  facts  thus  far 
observed  will  warrant  the  suggestion,  which  the  Board  would  hero 
respectfnlly  make,  that  by  means  of  a  moderate  appropriation,  and 
suitable  amendments  of  law,  the  State  Department  of  Public  "fforka 
should  be  authorized  to  make  certain  necessary  improvements  for 
FemoTing  the  well-proved  causes  of  injury  to  public  health,  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  npon  the  propei^y  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  department,  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  approved  by  the  State  Engineer,  and  ordered 
by  the  Governor. 

Though  it  may  not  yet  appear  to  be  demonstrated  that  any  special 
legislation  la  necessary  to  seonre  the  requisite  action  of  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  tlie  owners  of  mill-streams  and  waters  need  for  hydraulic 
purposes,  there  are  some  very  important  questions  relating  to  this 
subject,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  attention  of  the  Qovernor  and  the 
Legislature  will  be  calledbycitizens,andby  localities  that  are  suffering 
from  existing  obstructions  to  natural  drainage. 


The  Extent  of  Phev^htablb  Oaubes  op  Malabta  in  the  State. 
Thoogh  the  present  is  not  a  proper  time  for  stating  what  is  the 
extent  of palu^l  malaria  in  the  State  of  New  York,  this  Board  has 
begun  to  ascertain,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  certain  limitations  of 
its  recent  prevalence  in  the  different  districts  in  which  it  occurs. 
These  limits  are  found  to  have  reference  to  the  altitude  of  localities, 
the  accumulation  and  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  the  saturation  and 
drying  of  gronnds,  or  more  properly,  the  finctuation  of  the  levels  or 
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planes  of  eaturation  ("gronnd-waterstand")  in  wet  grounds,  and 
muddy  bottoms  y  the  stagnation  of  ponds  and  pools,  and  the  fluctna- 
tions  of  their  mudd;  margins ;  the  partial  and  irregnlarly  satnrated 
condition  of  dwelling-grounds  and  tillage  ailea  ,  the  wet  cellars;  and 
all  those  conditions,  demesEio,  local  and  ciimatological,  which  may  be 
connected  with  any  of  these  cauBea  of  dieease. 

While  it  is  probably  not  tme  that  all  swamps  are  miasmatic,  and 
that  all  saturated  grounds  are  necessanl;  so ;  drainage,  cultnre- 
cropping,  drying  and  the  general  cleanliness  of  dwelling  grounds, 
streams  and  ponde,  are  the  known  conditions  upon  which  we  must 
depend,  m'ainly,for  the  prevention  of  paludal  malaria,  in  those  regions 
which  are  within  the  altitudinal  range  of  its  occurrence  in  this  lati- 
tude ;  as  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  are  situated  within  the 
lines  of  altitude,  not  exceeding  800  feet  above  tide  levels  are  subject 
to  tho  occurrence  of  malarial  disease,  when  the  conditions  here  first 
mentioned  are  present,  the  sanitary  problems  of  prevention  of  it  are 
worthy  of  all  the  study  they  will  receive. 

With  a  view  to  the  foundation  of  correct  aud  well-verified  observations 
upon  the  ascert^uned  conditions  and  limitations  of  .miasmatic  diseases 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  correct  medical  statement  of  experience 
in  regard  to  the  times,  places,  circumBtancea,  and  results  of  the  occur- 
rence of  malarial  fevers  And  phenomena,  the  Board  directed  its  com- 
mi.ttee  on  vital  statistics  to  organize  a  method  of  inqniiy  for  this 
purpose,  to  begin  with  a  circular  that  should  glean  the  best  informa- 
tion from  tho  medical  profession  in  the  State.  This  circular,  and  the 
body  of  evidence  on  the  subject  is  presented  in  the  accompanying 
appendix.  The  Board  would  notice  the  fact  that,  although  it  has 
become  as  common  (or  persons,  whose  interest  it  is  to  do  so,  to  deny 
or  obstinately  question  that  paludal  malaria  is  known  to  be  caused  by 
any  earthly  thing,  as  it  is  for  others  to  deny  that  there  is  any  harm 
in  fever-and-ague,  yet  malaria  is  a  blighting  evil,  and  miasmatic 
diseases  are  destructive.  Whoever,  and  whatever,  will  remove  and  pre- 
vent its  causes  will  confer  measureless  benefits  upon  the  people, 
and  add  to  the  average  of  human  life  in  the  State  of  KewYorka 
large  per  centum  of  vigorous  strength,  general  health,  and  length  of 
days. 

SaNITARTINQDIEY  EELATIMO  to  PrBVALENT  AOUTK  DISBA8E3. 

Though  the  deaths  in  this  State  are  being  recorded  from  causes 
whicli  the  physicians  subdivide  into  hundreds  of  kinds,  by  different 
names,  there  are  some  five  or  six  diseases  which  destroy  more  than  half 
of  all  who  die ;  about  one-half  of  these  perish  by  acute  and  contagious 
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diseaaes,  which  sanitary  science  haa  proved  to  be  among- the  most 
preventable  of  all  maladies  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Small-pos,  diphtheria, 
Ecarlet-fever,  measles,  tjrpboid  and  typho-malarial  fevers  are  diseaees 
which  the  local  Boards  of  Health  as  well  as  the  State  Board  must 
oppose  with  whatever  means  the  public  health  laws,  and  the  resources 
of  sanitary  scieuoe,  can  offer.  Other  prevalent  diseases  which  demand 
timel;  sanitary  interference  have  been  fatal  in  many  localities.  Mea- 
sles and  whooping-cough  add  their  full  quota  to  the  preventable  mor- 
tality which  before  long  the  people  will  learn  more  and  more  to. 
guard  against  Important  investigatious  have  been  made  ia  the  local- 
ides  where  diphtheria,  small-pox  and  fevers  have  prevailed..  Many  of 
the  facts,  gathered  in  these  investigations,  have  been  well  quoted  by 
thestandingcommitteeon  vital  statistics  to  whom  this  kind  of  inves- 
tigation i^ntnisted.  The  results  of  this  study  appear  in  their  place 
in  the  appendix. 

The  local  Boards  of  Health  are  enabled  by  a  very  simple  method  of 
classiSed  statements,  upon  cards  prepared  and  furnished  by  this  Board, 
to  commnnicate  to  the  central  office  the  necessary  information  to 
enable  the  central  to  unite  with  local  Boards  of  Health  whenever 
ioformed  of  prevailing  fatal  disease.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
cedures , against  the  prevalent  and  wide  spread  contagion  of  small-pox 
was  conducted  by  the  local  health  authority  of  Buffalo,  in  a  manner 
and  with  results  which  have  been  described  in  a  brief  report  upon  this 
subject  in  the  appendix.  Further  proceedings  to  limit  the  extension 
ofamall-pox  were  taken  by  the  Board  at  its.  meeting  in  May,  with 
the  design  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
small-pox  along  the  pathway  of  immigrants,  traveling  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Western  States  and  the  Pacific.  The  moans  of  informatioc 
which  are  necessary  for  prompt  action  and  for  the  useful  co-ordiuatioQ 
of  the  efiorta  of  the  National  Board  with  the  State  Boards  of  Health 
has  now  been  matured,  the  President  having  approved  of  the  plan 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  propositions  agreed  to  by  several  of  the 
State  Boards.  It  is  a  remark  worthy  of  repetition  in  this  place  that, 
as  regards  the  destructive  pests  which  are  spread  from  place  to  place 
by  a  contagious  element,  contagious  current  in  the  cities  are  on  the 
railroad  or  highways  of  travel  carried  into  the  remotest  villages  and 
may  be  spread  to  every  town.  For  this  reason  and  others,  the  observa- 
tion and  records  of  prevalent  diseases  must  be  maintained,  and  in  this 
State  it  is  now  required  by  law.  The  local  Boards  of  Health  mast 
report  these  facts,  and  the  State  Board  is  required  to  give  whatever 
advice  and  information  it  can  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  jofections 
epidemic  diseases. 
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The  Btatb  Systeh  ot  Eboistratiok  of  Bibths,  Dkaths  astj 
Mabbiaqeb. 

In  accordance  irith  the  Beventh  eection  of  the  organic  law,  creating 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  eystem  of  registration  and  vital 
statistics  has  become  aufficientl;  well  organized  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  two  moflt  Essential  purposes  which  the  Legislature  had 
in  view,  in  ordering  that  there  shonld  be  a  State  ajstem,  as  well  as  a 
local  one,  for  publicly  registericg  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  will 
be  attained.    These  two  purposea  are  : 

First.  That  there  shall  be  a  central  or  State  System  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

Second.  That  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  central 
system  of  records  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  there  shall  be  such 
local  registration  as  will  equally  serve  the  sanitary,  legal  and  economic 
interests  of  the  people  in  their  primary  communities,  and  the  highest 
interests  of  public  economy  and  hygiene  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 
These  two  leading  purposes  became  practically  the  equal  and  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  whole  system. 

In  1847  the  statnto  that  provided  a  way  by  which  the  people  in 
every  county,  city  and  town  shonld  keep  their  records  of  the  three 
kinds  of  events  that  concern  all  families,  and  shonld  be  insured  to 
all  individaals,  was  left  to  execute  itself;  hence  it  remained  a  dead 
letter  of  law.  Yet  under  that  law,  and  the  additional  statutes,  322 
and  512  of  1880,  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  State  System  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  importuit 
amendment  of  the  general  statotes,  prescribing  the  organization,  and 
defining  the  powers  of  local  Boards  of  Healtii,  as  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  summer  of  1881,  now  enables  every  municipality, 
township  and  incorporated  villaj;^  to  secure  the  complete  and  accurate 
local  registry  of  its  vital  statistics. 

TTp  to  the  present  time  the  duties  pertaining  to  this  registration 
depended  chiefiy  upon  voluntary,  and  not  enforced  compliance  with  the 
directory  language  of  the  statute.  Ko  penalties  have  been  directly 
imposed  by  the  laws,  and  no  salaried  officers  created.  The  compen- 
sation of  persons,  otBcially  employed  to  make  the  registry,  has  been 
left  in  all  instances  to  the  local  authorities.  The  law,  chapter  S12  of 
1880,  provided  that  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  should  deter- 
mine the  compensation  to  which  officers  of  school  distriots,  towns  tuid 
counties,  rendering  this  service  "  shall  be  entiUed,"  and  provided  also 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  so  authorized  "may  be  audited  and 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  snch  counties." 
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The  organic  law  of  tbia  Board  requires  that  the  "State  Board  of 
Eealtii  shall  recommend  snch  forms  and  amendments  of  lav  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  tlie  thorongh  organization  and  efficiency  of 
t lie  registration."  This  Board  is  also  required  to  "prepare  the  neC' 
esaary  methods  and  forms  for  obtaining  and  preserving  snoh  records, 
and  to  insure  the  faithful  registration  of  the  same  in  the  several 
counties,  and  in  the  Central  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  at  the  Capitol 
or  the  State."  Thus  the  law  and  the  distributed  responsibility  for 
aecuring  the  registry  of  vital  statistics  in  the  Estate,  were  fonnd  at  the 
time  the  Board  commenced  its  service,  in  Jtine,  18S0,  and  any  degree 
of  nsefnl  attention  to  these  laws > manifestly  would  depend  upon  the 
enccess  of  the  State  Board  in  its  relations  to  the  Boards  of  .Supervisors 
ia  the  counties,  and  upon  such  inBuences  and  helps  as  could  be 
brought  to  the  aid  of  town  clerks  and  clerks  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  Stat«.  The  last  Legislature,  just  before  adjonrnment, 
July,  1681,  enacted  an  amendment  to  the  general  statnte  concerning 
local  Boards  of  Health,  having  incidentally  a  nsefnl  reference  to  the 
proper  supervision  of  the  primary  records,  and  their  registry  in  the 
towns  and  villages ;  but  the  influence  and  nsefniness  of  this  amend- 
ment depends  upon  the  effectual  organization  of  local  Boards  of 
Health  throughout  the  State. . 

The  clerical  datiee  of  the  registration  remain,  unless  the  local 
authorities  otherwise  direct,  in  the  same  bauds  which  the  former 
statute  had  designatedjOsmely,  in  town  clerks',  and  specified  clerks  in 
ciliea  and  villages.  This  amendment  of  law  directs  :  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  each  town,  village  and  city,  to  have 
the  supervision  of  registration  of  deaths,  diseases,  and  the  causes  of 
death,  and  by  its  appointed  officers,  to  examine  all  certificates  and* 
records  of  deaths  and  findings  of  coroners' juries,  and  to  designate 
persons,  who  shall  grant  permits  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  .  .  • 
To  supervise  and  make  complete  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction." 

The  State  Board  of  Health  faas  therefore,  during  the  past  six 
months  m^de  it  one  of  its  duties  to  induce  the  organization  of  the 
local  Boards  of  Health,  as  provided  under  the  act  here  referred  to, 
and  immediately  to  aid  and  advise  in  the  proper  organization  and 
beginntug  of  the  work  uf  registration  in  each  town,  city  and  incor- 
porated village. 

What  appears  now  to  be  most  important  in  the  experience  of  the 
local  Boards,  as  veil  as  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  this  endeavor, 
and  the  duties  imposed  upon  local  Boards  of  Health  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  State  have  not,  until  recently) 
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understood,  or  even  had  much  tboaght  about  the  importance  or  the 
duty  of  registration  of  records  of  the  marriages,  births  and  deaths  in 
cheir  families,  or  in  the  community ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  churcli 
records  oF  marriages,  and  of  the  baptism  of  infanta,  as  recorded  by 
only  A  small  number  of  the  clergymen  and  priests,  there  has  beea  no 
registry  of  those  important  events,  excepting  in  a  few  of  the  cities  ; 
but  even  in  none  of  the  cities  hare  these  two  branches  of  registry  been 
at  all  completed. 

The  State  laws  now  require  that  every  birth  and  marriage  shall  be 
recorded  aa  prescribed  informs  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Records  of  mortality, though  until  within  the  past  year  wholly  neglected 
throughout  the  State,  excepting  in  six  cities,  are  now  justly  regarded  by 
all  enlightened  people  as  a  necessary  duty  connected  with  public  health 
service.  No  objections  have  thus  far  been  met  with  in  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Boards,  as  well  as  of  the  local  Boards,  to  secure  prompt  and 
faithful  registration  of  deaths  and  their  causes  in  every  commnuity.  All 
the  local  Boards  of  Health  thus  far  express  entire  willingness  to  carry 
the  laws  and  regulationsiato  full  effect,  as  regards  complete  and  correct 
certificates  and  tegistraiica  of  deaths,  and  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  movement  and  burial  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  only 
source  of  delay  in  giving  full  effect  to  this  branch  of  registry  and 
vital  statistics,  consists  in  the  slow,  and  somewhat  tedious  process  of  , 
inciting  and  maintaining  the  nocessary  activity  and  competent  super- 
vision of  local  Boards  of  Health.  To  attain  the  desired  completeness 
in  this  branch  of  vital  statistics,  the  State  Board  will  have  to  persist 
in  its  efforts  for  successive  years.  Indeed,  in  every  country  where 
there  is  snccessful  registration,  the  central  and  directory  government 
•  of  it  is  more  ceaseless  in  its  surveillance  and  instruction  than  any 
other  branch  of  pablic  service.  The  study  of  the  causes  of  mortality 
and  disease,  and  the  preventable 'sources  of  them  that  are  continually 
filling  new-made  graves,  are  now  connted  among  the  first  sanitary 
duties  in  all  civilized  countries.  New  York  will  no  longer  he  counted 
among  the  States  that  are  neglecting  this  duty.  Hitherto  all  attempts 
to  secure  sach  registration  iu  this  State  hare  failed,  except  so  far  as 
five  or  six  city  Boards  of  Health  have  enforced  and  provided  for  the 
duty.  Henceforth  every  township,  village,  as  well  as  all  the  cities, 
will  he  without  excuse  for  any  neglect  or  defect  in  the  registry  of 
mortality  and  its  causes.  Every  human  life  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as 
being,  or  having  been,  so  important  among  the  units  and  aggregate 
of  the  community  that  its  record  mnst  be  kept  according  to  the  laws 
and  forms  which  the  State  prescribes ;  and,  that  notwithstanding 
death  is  the  last  epoch  to  be  attested  and  registered  in  the  pnblic 
records,  this  final  registry  mnst  gather  op,  and  briefly,  bat  aconrately. 
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identify  the  individnal,  protect  the  satDe,  and  all  the  social  aad  State 
interests  connected  with  it,  by  records  of  the  caases  and  circnmstancee 
of  death,  faithfully  inscribed  upon  the  public  registers  of  mortality,  so 
that  it  shall  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  life  and  health,  and  to  the 
art  and  duty  of  saving  them.  This  duty  is  replete  in  all  its  parts  with 
importance  to  the  public  care  of  health  and  life.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  jndicionsly  relegated  to  every  local  Board  of  Health  the 
responsibility  of  the  BuperriBian  and  enforcement  of  legistration  laws 
relating  to  iL  Birth  gives  the  initial  facts  for  every  registration  of 
the  individual  of  a  population,  whether  bom  to  honor  and  wealth,  or 
to  dishonor  and  penury.  Eaoh  community,  as  well  as  the  whole  oom- 
monwealth,  has  such  concern  and  responsibiiity  for  the  welfare  aud 
righte  of  every  human  being  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  the  records 
of  the  birth,  and  all  its  legitimate  teritagee,  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
dutiful  in  a  civilized  country.  To  deny,  or  oppose,  or  deride  this 
doty  of  public  registration  of  births,  is  to  promote  a  condition  of  bar- 
barism and  injustice  to  individuals  who  are  deprived  of  a  registry  of 
facts  which  may  fail  to  be  so  attested  and  inscribed,  as  to  secure  their 
Donual  rights,  and  such  honor  and  hereditaments  as  should  appertain 
to  them.  The  physiological  and  hygienic  truths  with  which  these  new 
lives  are  ever  associated,  if  correctly  observed  and  recorded  by  suitable 
methods  for  tracing  identity  of  relationships,  ages,  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  etc.,  will  be  found  to  be  of  greater  and  greater  impor- 
tauce,  and  of  more  and  more  dignity,  as  well  as  physical  concern,  as 
the  number,  completeness  and  accuracy  of  birth  records  go  on  increas- 
ing. 

It  is  proper  that  this  Board  should  here  state  emphatically  that  the 
birth  registers  are  not  in  danger  of  having  inscribed  upon  their  pages 
records  of  dishonor  and  vicious  heritages;  there  is  not  a  public  register 
ol  births  in  this  State  that  is  liable  to.contaiu  such  things.  Even  the 
records  of  illegitimate  births-are  made  with  all  proper  care  and  com- 
pleteness without  violating  this  rule.  There  has  not  yet  been  an  in- 
stance of  any  grievance  given  to  any  family  or,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, to  any  individual  by  means  of  the  birth  record. 

So  important  are  the  registry  records  of  the  individuals  who  arc 
added  to  the  population  by  birth,  that  in  all  civilized  countries  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State,  not  only  to  obtain  and  preserve  these  rec- 
ords, but  to  provide  for,  and  make  obligatory,  the  preparation  of  the 
iadividnal  records  by  the  first  of  kio,  and  by  the  professiODal  attend- 
ants who  are  responsibly  cognizant  of  the  individual  birth.  The 
ecclesiastical  provision  and  requirements  in  this  matter  were  long  ago 
found  insufficient,  even  in  England  and  France ;  yet  the  given  or 
baptismal   name  is  important   in  connection   with  this    branch  of 
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pablio  registration  and  according  to  tbe  first  general  act  providing 
for  the  birth  registry  in  New  York,  the  registriea  kept  by  the  clergy 
of  the  baptiatnal  name,  are  required  to  be  saitably  aooesoible  to  the 
registering  officers.  Every  registry  office  is  now  supplied  with  Datne- 
carda  for  securing  coiTect  returns  of  the  fi^ll  name  of  every  child. 

Marriage,  designed  and  legally  appointed,  as  it  is,  in  the  sociul  econ- 
omy and  moral  laws  that  govern  the  race,  to  found  tht  family  and  tuo- 
eegsive  generations,  makes  a  class  of  records  that  in  this  State  and  for 
the  nation  will  be  made  pnblic, -whether  the  laws  reqnire  one  or  an- 
other mode  of  ofGcial  registratioo  of  foots.  While  jn  most  countries 
the  registration  of  marriages  is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Code  Civit, 
there  is  not,  and  never  should  be,  any  disrespect  of  the  Code  Ecclesias- 
tical by  the  State  and  local  registering  officers. 

TboQghtfDl  citizens  in  ell  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  havo 
greatly  deprecated  the  WAnt  of  a  system  of  civil  registration  of  marri- 
ages, and  the  de^tiveness  of  whatever  registration  has  hitherto  been 
required  under  ecclesiastical  regulations  in  the  different  religions  secta. 
Faithfully  as  many  of  the  clergy  perform  their  duty,  as  they  nnder- 
stand  it,  few  of  them  follow  any  standard  that  is  sufficiently  correct  and 
complete  to  answer  the  great  design  of  marriage  registration.  In  short, 
the  ecclesiastical  requirements  and  methods  by  no  means  meet  the 
necessities  of  society,  though  they  may  be  entirely  appropriate  and 
sufficient  for  the  religious  or  the  sacramental  pnrpoaes  they  serve. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  finding  that  the  law  imposes  upon  it  the 
duty  of  prescribing  forms  and  methods  for  securing  correct  and  com- 
plete records  of  marriages  for  public  registration,  has  adopted  fornag 
which,  nnder  the  best  administration  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
codes  relating  to  the  marriage  registry,  in  the  most  enlightened  nationa 
are  giving  the  best  results  and  greatest  satisfaction.  The  form  pre- 
scribed under  this  Board  is  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whore  for  some  fifteen  yeara 
they  have  been  in  constant  use.  They  are  also  nearly  identical  with 
tiiose  oC  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  of  Great  Britain 
-Belgium,  France,-  and  Germany, 

It  is  creditable  to  the  leaders  of  thought,  and  to  those  highest  in 
authority  that  in  thediSerent  religious  denominations  in  the  State  of 
Kcw  York,from  those  least  nnder  any  central  eoclesiastical  instructions, 
np  to  presbyters  and  revered  dignitaries,  as  is  shown  by  the  practice  of 
bishops  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Canllaal,  their  compliance 
with  the  duties  and  prescribed  forms  of  marriage  registry,  as  a  civil 
obligation,  bears  testimony  to  their  correct  estimate  of  the  design  and 
uses  of  snoh  records.  The  blank  forms  for  marnage  registry  are  now 
distributed  throughout  every  county  and  township  in  the  State,  and 
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bave  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  personi  vhom  the  statates 
permit  to  solemniae  or  attest  the  marriage  oeremoniaU.  Thus  far  thia 
Board  has  ofi&red  all  the  aid  and  iDformation  which  the  laws  have 
reqnired  it  to  offer  to  the  people  and  to  all  profesBional  penona  who  are 
coucemed  in  the  eanoUtj  of  a  public  registry  of  legaliied  matrimony. 
Like  the  registera  of  birth  (whioh'are  obTioDely  important  for  sanitary 
records  and  references),  the  public  registers  of  marriage  are  kept  by 
tbe  town  clerks  for  the  townships,  and  in  cides  and  incorporated 
nlli^es,  with  few  exceptioDs,  by  the  special  registering  officer  or  clerk 
appointed  as  registrar.  Where  ntf  special  appointment  is  made,  the  city 
clerk  and  village  clerks  are  the  registrars  under  tbe  statuhe. 

Daatk  and  its  canaes  will  henceforth,  by  virtue  of  ohaptar  431  of 
IBei,  be  registered  under  the  immediate  saperriaioa  and  regulation  of 
Local  Boards  of  Health,  wherever  such  Boards  are  in  operation.  The 
Iwt  statute  permits  and  provides  that  the  town  clerks  and  the  regis- 
tering clerks  established  by  law,  in  villages  and  cities,  ma^  sUll  keep, 
usnpeirised  by  the  local  sanitary  autboritiea, all  the  recordsof  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  Every  Local  Board  of  Health  is,  henceforth, 
required  to  supervise  and  make  complete  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  within  theliinitsofitsjnrisdiction.  Thus.withont 
repealing  any  laws  relating  to  registration,  the  amendment  here 
referred  to  (chapter  431),  supplies  for  the  present,  a  much  needed 
soQFce  of  local  provision  to  enforce  complete  and  perfect  registry  in 
every  community  in  the  State. 

As  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  towns  and  a  raajority  of  the 
incorporated  villages  in  this  State  began  to  organize  their  local  Boards 
of  Health  eff^tnally,  the  supervision  of  the  registry  of  vital  statistics, 
aod  the  official  regulation  of  burials,  and  the  transfers  of  remains  of 
the  dead,  are  new  duties  with  which  the  communities  in  this  State  are 
now  for  the  first  time  becoming  accustomed,  excepting  in  a  few  cities 
in  which  registration  and  sanitary  regulations  concerning  bnn'als  were 
esiabliehed  by  a  local  sanitary  code.  In  this  gradual  establishment  of 
rotations  to  secure  complete  and  accurate  registration  of  death  and 
its  causes  no  iuconyenienoe  and  no  increased  cost  need  to  bo  incurred.. 
The  new  laws  are  working  acceptably,  and  they  are  now  in  operation 
most  effectually  where  the  local  Boards  of  H^th  hare  become  well, 
orgasized. 

Town  clerks,  clerks  of  incorporated  villages,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  have  begun  to  perform  their  parts  in  the  duties  of  registration  j 
ftnd  in  only  a  few  instances  has  it  been  deemed  necessary  by  tovm 
Boards  of  Health  to  designate  any  other  person  than  the  town  clerk 
for  the  clerical  duties  of  inscribing  in  the  public  registers  the  attested' 
Kcords.     In   many  of  the  towns  the  dut^  of  issuing  the  Burial  and: 
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Transit  Permits  is  performed  by  the  town  clerk,  who,  in  man;  widely 
scattered  commnnitiea,  vitli  the  spproTal  of  the  local  and  State  BoarclB 
of  Health,  is  aided  by  one  or  more  of  the  juBtices  of  the  peace,  in 
accordance  with  chapter  513  of  1880,  The  report  by  the  committee 
on  vital  statistics  herewith  aabmitted  gires  illustrations  of  this  duty, 
and  shows  that  pnblio  conveDience,  as  well  as  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  laws  and  the  interests  of  the  public  convenience,  are  well  respected 
and  secured  nnder  these  and  the  various  other  additions  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  convenience  and  completeness  of  the  service  in 
this  branch  of  the  Board's  supervisory  duty. 

The  sanitary  regulation  of  burials  has  been  made  the  sabjeot  of  so 
much  public  discussion  in  recent  times,  especially  with  reference  to 
certain  sapposed  hygienic  necessities  of  retorning  to  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  cremating  the  remains  of  the  dead,  that  we  do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  pass  lightly  over  this  matter  of  regniating  bnrials  and  trans- 
porting remains  of  the  dead  by  public  carriers.  Tho'agh  this  Board  is 
not  responsible  for  the  framing  of  the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject, 
it  has  accepted  and  acted  upon  them  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the 
best  practicable  results  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience. 

The  objects  in  view  in  obtaining  and  attesting  the  personal  record  of 
each  and  every  individual  who  dies  are  that  the  identification  as 
regards  the  individual  shall  be  assnred ;  that  the  faiqily,  the  nativity, 
the  residence  and  the  occupation,  as  well  as  the  sex  and  age  of  the  de- 
cedent shall  be  recorded ;  that  the  most  concise,  yet  correct,  statement 
of  the  death  and  causes  of  death  shall  be  given,  and  professionally  or 
officially  attested  by  an  attendant  or  otbet  competent  witness;  also 
that  the  place  of  burial  and  the  person  in  charge  of  it,  or  of  the 
removal,  shall  be  recorded  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  local  sanitary  aathor- 
ities  shall,  by  suitable  regulations,  be  daily  informed  of  the  facts  and 
certified  records  of  causes  of  the  deatlis  which  occur  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  secondary  objects  of  this  public  registry  are  secured  in  the 
attainment  of  these,  the  essential  ones,  for  they  comprise  and  require 
chiefly  these  specific  attestations  of  facts  especially  those  which  relate 
to  causes,  residence,  age  and  occupation.  The  sanitary  considerations 
and  in  many  instances  in  the  cities  and  towns,  the  protection  of  health 
and  of  life  will  depend  upon  the  prompt  and  faithful  transmission  of 
these  items  of  information,  to  the  proper  local  authorities.  As  men- 
tioned in  this  Board's  first  annual  report,  one  of  the  most  distant 
school  district  clerks  in  the  State  sent  forward,  as  soon  aa  received, 
copies  of  the  certificates  of  five  deaths  from  diphtheria  in  little  chil- 
dren, saying  to  this  Board,  "  it  seems  a  duty  to  give  this  information." 
Immediately  it  was  ascertained  by  a  sanitary  officer  that  certain  ncg- 
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lected  localitieB,  as  well  aa  neglected  contagion  from  a  visitor  in  tbe 
neighborhood,  gave  the  necesaar;  basis  of  information  for  applying  the 
means  to  repress  tbe  disease. 

In  the  report  by  the  standing  committee  on  vital  statistics,  and  in 
statements  submitted  by  tbe  secretary,  abundant  evidence  is  presented 
to  show  hoir  important  it  is  that  the  registers  of  mortality,  the  pages 
of  which  remain  closed  in  no  community  many  days  in  snccession, 
should  be  regarded  with  a  watchful  concern  by  local  sanitary  officers. 

Ill  the  words  o(  the  committee  on  registration:  "Regarded  as  the 
ever  visible  barometer  of  life  and  health  in  tbe  communities  of  this 
State,  the  death  rates  when  read  in  connection  with  the  local  and  sig- 
nificant, but  variable  circamBtaucea  of  mortality,  are  so  iul^rtant 
that  every  city  and  district  in  the  State  should  so  keep  this  registry  as 
to  yield  the  most  nsefnl  results  to  public  hygiene  and  to  sanitary 
science." 

The  organic  law  of  this  Board  provides  that  it "  shall  recommend 
BDch  forms  and  amendments  of  law  as  shall  be  deemed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  registration  of 
vital  statistics  throughout  the  State."  Therefore,  whatever  shall  be 
fonnd  necessary  will  be  ihns  recommended,  and  the  Board  is  nnani- 
monsly  agreed  in  now  recommending  that  the  Legislature  shall  con- 
fer the  necessary  authority  to  enable  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
temporarily  to  supplement,  by  means  wliich  the  Board  shall  have  ap- 
proved, whatever  deficiency  is  discovered  in  the  duty  of  registration  in 
any  town  or  place  in  tbe  State.  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  a  later 
period,  it  will  be  found  advisable  by  the  Legislature  to  supersede 
the  existing  mixed  authorities  upon  which  this  branch  of  public  ser- 
vice now  depends,  bnt  the  fact  that  to  local  and  State  sanitary  authori- 
ties the  chief  duties  and  first  uses  of  the  records  of  vital  etatietics  be- 
long, mast  be  conceded.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  complete 
reorganization  of  local  Boards  of  Health  throughout  tlie  State  will 
insure  the  operation  of  all  the  necessary  agencies  and  inSuences  for 
complete  as  well  as  aconrate  registry  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
in  every  community.  But  certainly  it  seems  inexpedient  to  ask  the 
liigislature  to  create  special  oiBces,  and  incirr  any  avoidable  public 
coat  in  a  branch  of  service  that  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  interest 
of  the  public  health.    The  existing  official  machinery  must  be  tested. 

In  conclnding  this  statement  the  Board  deems  it  important  to 
recommend  that  the  certificate  of  death  as  now  required  by  the  laws  of 
18S0,  shall,  without  exception,  be  secured  and  duly  examined  by  the 
local  health  authorities  before  the  burial  of  any  person  in  this  State.* 
tndmentof  tha  Benera)  Public 
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Thongh  this  is  at  present  required  bj  chapter  619  of  1880,  it  appears 
to  be  ueoessar;  that  this  rule  and  the  obtainiDg  of  an  authorized  per* 
mi  t  for  bnrial  —  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  certificate  of  death  —  shall 
be  iusurud  and  mado  inrariabl;  obligatory  by  a  few  separate  words  of 
law  that  cannot  be  disregarded  by  recordiug  clerks,  or  any  other  local 
authorities ;  for  this  is  a  matter  quite  essential  to  public  order,  and  to 
the  complete  record  of  death  and  the  causes  of  mortality.  This 
rule  would  include  all  cases  that  are  subject  to  the  coroner's  view  or 
verdict  as  well  as  all  others  made  under  indifiiereDt  local  administra- 
tion, of  burial  without  a  soitable  record  of  the  causes  of  their  "  taking 
off."  Shame,  shame  and  fraud  will  be  in  this  way  prevented  ;  while 
records  of  mortality  in  this  State  shall  heooeforth  be  made  complete 
and  creditably  accurate. 

The  indecent  hastA  to  bury  the  dead  without  a  record  in  many  in- 
stances is  but  a  mask  to  wrongs  that  no  civilized  community  should 
permit  to  go  unsearched  and  unguarded  against.  The  "Crowner's 
Quest  Law  "  oftener  fails  to  find  the  true  cause  of  death  than  to  record 
even  the  probable  causes  ;  but  whatever  it  discovers  has  no  registry, 
except  in  two  or  three  cities.  Human  life  in  various  quarters  and  in  un- 
expected ways  is  at  a  discount,  while  "grave-yard  insurance"  and 
other  methods  of  wrong  have  no  restraint  in  States  which  disre- 
gard the   sanctity  of  life  and  neglect  the  registry  of  death  and  iu 


ExpEKT  Services* — Ekgikeeks*  ahd  Othbbs'. 

The  first  service  of  this  kind  during  the  past  year  became  n 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  relating  to  the  causes  and  means 
of  prevention  of  the  stench  nuisances  in  Newtown  creek  district.  The 
best  aids  of  chemistry  and  some  other  departments  of  knowledge  were 
obtained.  The  Board  has  found  it  necessary  in  the  duty  imposed  by 
the  Governor's  orders,  concerning  these  effluvium  nnisances,  to  con- 
tinue this  kind  of  assistanoe  until  the  present  time.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  may  be  discontiaacdat  the  end  of  the  present  month 
(December). 

Sanitary  and  civil  engineering  assistance  is  required  most  frequently 
of  any  kind  of  expert  service,  and  has  been  called  for  in  numerous 
instainces.  Some  of  the  results  of  thin  appear  in  the  appended  papers. 
Occasionally  it  has  appeared  that  local  sanitary  authorities  were  at  a 
stand  still  in  their  efforts  to  proceed  from  sheer  necessity  for  a  day's 
service  of  an  expert  for  some  special  inspection  and  advice.  The  State 
Board  has  at  once  responded  to  any  worthy  request  of  this  kind,  and 
thus  far.  with  excellent  reenlts.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  success  of 
sanitary  work  under  local  authorities  that  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
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nnmber  of  civil  engineers,  and  experts  in  special  braauhes  of  the  applied 
sciences  and  jni]ustrial  arts,  who  are  preparing  and  prepared  to  render 
practical  aaBistanoe.  It  is  proper  Iieni  to  express  the  opinion  of  this 
Board  that  the  limited  amountof  fonds  which  the  law  of  1880  provides 
to  be  expended  for  snch  expert  work  should  be  inoreaaed.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  would  be  wise  econom;  to  augment  the  total  appropriation 
for  this  Board's  servioe  tosnoh  an  extent  as  toanthorize  an  expenditure 
not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  annuallv  in  payment  of  the  various 
kinds  of  expert  labors  employed  in  accordance  with  section  10  of 
chapter  322,  of  1880.  Though  some  of  the  members  of  this  Board 
themselves  perform  muoh  of  the  expert  labor  required  in  the  service, 
thej  cannot  justifiably  undertake  all  this  kind  of  duty.  They  share  it 
m  every  instance,  and  are  aided  by  it  in  their  most  reapooaible  under* 
talangs. 

Health  ik  thh  Schools. 

The  interests  of  health  in  the  public  schools  could  Dot,  without 
wroQg  to  the  people,  be  overlooked  by  this  Board.  These  interests 
are  identified  with  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  families  of  the 
State.  They  are  in  the  beetsense  public  liealth  interests.  Individual 
life  and  the  immeasurable  value  of  lives  sound  and  vigorousi  and  of 
minds  and  moral  natures  which  are  both  truly  educated  and  in  high 
health,  are  the  richest  treasures  of  a  State  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
This  is  the  standpoint  from  which  to  view  the  whole  subject  of  health 
in  the  schools. 

Early  last  winter  the  oorrespondence  of  the  Board  and  various  ques- 
tions that  were  appealed  for  advice  and  instruction,  showed  that  there 
is  need  of  sanitary  supervision  of  schools  in  cities  and  populous  vil- 
lages. Certainly  there  is  reason  to  maintain  a  practical  kind  of  sani- 
tary inspection  of  school-honsea.  Small-pox,  diphtheria  and  other 
coutagions  maladies  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  be  so 
facilitated  in  their  propagation  by  the  assemblage  of  pupils  in  crowded 
school-bousesi  where  these  contagions  gained  entrance,  that  bow  to 
apply  the  neceasary  means  for  preventing  the  local  conditions  whicV. 
favor  the  spread  of  contagions  and  other  maladies  through  the  common 
schools  became  a  moat  important  and  practical  question. 

The  first  appeal  to  this  Board  was  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  which 
bad  been  transmitted  from  a  village  of  nearly  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, in  which  a  school  officer  claimed  that  the  village  Board  of 
Health  and  the  School  Board  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  into 
eiecutiOD  an  <Hrder  then  just  issaed  to  require  the  vaccination  of  all 
Khool  children.  In  this  cose  small-pox  appeared  in  certain  families 
that  sent  their  children  to  one  of  the  Uxgeab  achools.    The  appellant 
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was  advised  by  this  Board  to  give  his  aapport;  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  local  authorities  as  a  duty  toward  the  public  at  large,  and  that 
he  should  merge  any  personal  atid  theoretical  objections,  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  general  protection  and  the  public  welfare.  That 
gentleman  promptly  adopted  this  policy,  and  at  once  had  big  own 
childrRn  vaccinated.  This  was  an  important  concession  by  a  wealthy, 
influential  and  most  worthy  citizen,  whose  timely  example  establiehed 
the  success  of  vaccination  in  the  schools.  The  great  school  which  was 
closed  by  the  authorities  was  opened  in  lees  than  a  week,  and  the 
pupils  returned  with  evidence  of  having  complied  with  the  rnleas  pro- 
vided under  the  statute  of  1860.  In  various  instances  there  was  such 
delay  in  vaccination  that  it  became  necessary  to  urge  that  certain 
common  schools  should  be  temporarily  closed.  In  one  instance  in 
Sullivan  county,  the  teacher  of  a  large  district  school,  when  small-pos 
had  been  introduced  by  a  pair  of  slippers  that  had  been  taken  from  a 
small-pos  hospital,  100  miles  away,  so  opposed  the  request  that  hia 
school  should  be  temporarily  closed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
pupils  and  a  great  number  of  families  were  attacked  by  the  contagion. 
It  spread  through  tho  township,  causing  great  alarm  and  suffering, 
and  killing  no  less  than  six  of  its  victims. 

Diphtheria  has  appeared  in  bo  many  schools,  and,  like  scarlet 
fever,  has  proved  so  terrible  a  destroyer  of  child-life,  that  this  Board, 
during  the  winter  of  1881,  ordered  tho  issuing  of  a  circular  of  infor- 
mation in  concise  and  practical  terms.  This  duty  has  been  extended 
to  the  subject  of  infections  and  contagions  in  general,  and,  specifically, 
to  the  sanitary  repression  of  diphtheria,  scariatina  and  small-po:. 

The  fact  that  the  clothing  of  the  children,  the  apparatus  and  furni- 
ture of  school-rooms,  Che  wAter  and  drinking-cnps  as  provided  in 
common  schools,  and  especially  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  the 
crowded  school-rooms  themselves,  and  the  ready  communication  from 
person  to  person  of  the  unseen  infectious  causes  of  each  of  these  dis- 
eases, induced  this  Board  to  direct  its  Committee  on  Public  Institu- 
tions to  prepare  a  plan,  with  suitable  methods  for  snoh  sanitary 
Inquiries  and  the  diffusion  of  such  practical  suggestions  hy  means  of 
a  circular  of  inquiry  or  otherwise,  as  shall  incite  action  that  will 
protect  the  health  and  lives  of  school  children  tbronghout  the  State. 

The  proposed  plan  of  inquiry  for  this  purpose  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  stndy,  and  is  now  one  of  the  organized  branches  of  this  Board's 
public  duty.  It  extends  to  all  the  essential  conditions  which  should 
be  provided  for  the  security  of  health  in  schools  and  seminaries. 

This  subject  proves  to  be  so  full  of  interest  to  teachers  and  officers 
of  schools,  and  to  parents  and  guardians  of  pnpils,  and  snch  are  tbe 
results  of  the  present  systematic  inquiry  and  suggestion  of  eaoitary 
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dotiea  which  everywhere  attend  this  research,  that  the  Board  has  do 
doubt  that  it  is  expedient  to  keep  up  this  service  nntil  every  school- 
iiouse  in  the  State  shall  have  been  brought  into  a  safe  sanitary  con- 
ditioD,  and  until  teachers,  school  offioere  and  parents  alike  shall  com- 
prebend  the  duty  of  guarding  against  preventable  evils  to  the  health 
and  physical  vrell-being  of  school  children.  The  snbjeot  is  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  public  institutions,  and  in 
carefally  studied  statements  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
by  Dr.  David  P.  Lincoln,  of  Geneva,  an  expert  in  school  hygiene,  who 
for  several  months  has  been  engaged  in  a  critical  examination  of  school- 
booses  in  several  of  the  counttea 

This  branch  of  sanitary  service  has  extended  to  all  classes  of  public 
BChools,  and  the  Board  believes  it  is  sure  to  prove  a  most  comprehen* 
sive  means  of  protection  to  health  in  schools  and  families.  Events  in 
eome  of  the  large  collegiate  inetitntions  in  other  States,  and  several 
instances  in  this  State,  have  within  the  past  few  years  given  sad  illus- 
tratiODS  of  the  local  canses  and  destructive  prevalence  of  diseases  which 
are  in  an  absolute  sense  preventable,  and  whose  prevalence  in  any  col- 
lege or  other  school,  mnst  be  recognized  as  proof  of  culpable  ^oranoe 
snd  neglect  of  sanitary  dntiea. 

In  thus  organizing  a  branch  of  special  sanitary  effort  ibr  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  children,  it  is  designed  t^  contribute  the  best  means 
of  information  and  security,  without  seeking  to  interfere  with  the  offi- 
cial responsibilities  of  tho^  who  must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
schools  and  whatever  occurs  in  them.  Evils  are  to  be  prevented,  and 
tbe  inspection,  connsel  and  suggestions  incident  to  this  branch  of  duty 
cost  the  State  but  little,  yet  the  results  will  be  among  the  best  which 
this  Board  can  secure.  Informed  and  forewarned,  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible should  be  fore-armed  for  the  prevention  of  harm  to  health 
aud  life  of  school  children. 


Tesbuents.  —  Protection  op  Health  ahd  Lipb  op  Tenants. 
As  the  Banitary  supervision  aud  interests  of  the  tenement  popnlation 
in  oar  chief  cities  now  demands  the  most  important  kind  of  public 
bealth  service,  and  has  presented  numerous  vexed  problems  in  legis- 
lation and  in  local  administration,  to  secure  the  general  protection  of 
public  health  as  well  as  the  proteotion  of  the  lives  of  the 
tenants,  so  it  is  found  that  whenever  numerous  poor  families 
are  housed  under  one^roof,  entering  through  one  doorway  and 
using,  in  common,  those  dwelling  facilities  that  among  the  rural 
population  and  the  more  afSuent  in  the  cities,  each  family  separately 
possesses,  tbe  massing  of  large  families  in  close  qoartera,  or  the  crowd- 
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ing  together  of  badly  appointed  teiiementfl,Dpon  the  ground-level ;  all 
alike  ooadaoe  to  the  oroA'd-poisoning  and  filth  diseaaea  which  prove 
the  necessity  for  immediate  and  adequate  provisions  of  law  to  limit 
and  regulate  the  very  abuses  and  evils  which  the  inhabitants  of  rented 
tenements  do  themselves  ignorantly  induce  and  BuSer  in  their  domiciles, 
for  the  fitness  and  preservation  of  which  they  take  little  or  no  heed. 
With  more  than  half  of  the  families  in  the  State  dwelling  in  cities,  and 
with  nearly  one-half  of  these,  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  crowded  in 
what  the  law  defines  as  "  tenement  honsee, "  the  State  Board  of 
Health  r^ards  with  just  concern  all  those  sanitary  perils  and  public 
intcresta  which  such  conditions  of  habitation  and  life  of  the  more 
ignorant  and  dependent  classes  imply.  For  this  reason  a  brief  practi- 
cal statement  of  facts  which  concern  the  State,  and  have  a  direct 
relation  to  publio  health,  as  connected  with  the  tenement-house  popu- 
lation in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  is  auhmitted  in  a  subse* 
queut  division  of  this  report. 

This  enhjeot  has,  in  the  view  of  this  Board,  acquired  great  import- 
ance since  it  has  been  proved  in  the  crowded  metropolis  itself,  where 
great  peril  to  life  and  public  health  was  increasing  with  the  crowding 
of  tenements  —  that  intelligence  and  capital  can  be  successfully  invoked 
to  prepare  suitable  and  reajly  healthful  dwellings  for  the  poor  classes, 
and  where  the  local  sanitary  authorities  are  at  last  required  by  law 
to  prescribe  the  definite  conditions  of  space,  construction,  light  and 
ventilation  which  owners  and  builders  shall  provide  in  all  tenement 
housea 

That  such  legislation  secures  the  desired  result  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  amended  Tenement  House  act  for  New  York  city  be- 
came a  law,  about  three  years  ago,  there  have  been  erected  in  that  city 
alone  tenement  and  apartment-houses  suCSoient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  100,000  persons,  the  plan  of  every  hoase  having  been  previously 
passed  upon  by  the  local  health  authorities,  and  the  owners  and 
architects  having  been  required  to  comply  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations 03  would  secure  light   and  ventilation  for  every  occupied  room. 

Equally  satisfactory  conditions  of  sanitary  protection  are  being  de- 
vised in  certain  manufacturing  towns  where  tbecaj>ital  which  controls 
and  develops  the  industriea  haa  been  at  the  same  time  applied  in  the 
conatmction  and  sanitary  outfitting  of  healthful  dwellings  for  the 
family  and  tenement  homes  of  operatives  Id  one  instance  the  Board 
has  found  upward  of  nine  hundred  brick  dwelling-houses  so  coq> 
structed  and  controlled  ;  and  in  this  instanceHhe  factory  owners  have 
for  the  past  year  maintained  an  accomplished  sanitary  inspector  for 
the  hygienic  snpervision  of  their  dwellings  and  the  factory,  and  for 
TBCcinating  and  otherwise  protecting  their  thoasands  of  employeea. 
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The  militarj  maxim  that  "Health  ia  the  atrength  of  Armies,"  ia  fonnd 
«qaal)j  troe  ia  the  cash  value  of  emplojees  and  in  the  strength  and 
Vealth  of  the  State.  The  Banitar;  improrement  and  public  care  of 
life  ind  h«a1th  of  the  tenement  populations  mnst  henceforward  be 
esteemed  neoeesar/  in  repreeaing  the  preventable  caosea  of  panperism, 
misery  and  crime.-  Pnblic  health  is  in  danger  whenever  the  sanitary 
s&fetj  of  the  poor  id  diaregarded. 

In  couoliiding  this  report  the  Board  is  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
aincere  and  practical  interest  evinced  by  the  people  in  whatever  they 
cormtly  nnderstand  oonoerning  the  means  for  protecting  health  and 
life;  and  it  has  been  an  obvious  dnty  to  so  devise  and  condnct  the 
Board's  work  as  to  oontribnte  as  mndi  as  possible  to  the  knowledge 
ud  pmotical  nsderstanding  of  the  qnestiona  and  attendant  duties 
Thieh  most  affect  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  community  and  all 
classes  of  inhabitants.  Witfadnt  separate  powers  of  its  own  to  inter- 
fera  with  local  and  individual  affairs,  yet  with  duties  which  have 
compelled  it  to  advise  and  contribute  to  sanitary  efforts  in  every-town 
and  eveiy  school  district,  the  Board  has  received  from  the  local  offi- 
cials and  all  other  citizens  the  respectful  attention  and  deference  to 
iu  counsels  and  requests  which  are  essential  to  proper  understanding 
and  discharge  of  sanitary  duties.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
acquiescence  and  responsive  compliance  have  been  caused  by  certain 
dekya  or  failures  of  connty  or  town  authorities  to  provide  the  means 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  performance  of  certain  local  duties.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  that  of  an  invariable  and  obligatory  maintenance  of  the 
local  sanitary  regulations  and  registry  duties,  there  may  be  a  necessity 
for  a  few  simple  amendments  of  laws ;  bnt  no  change  is  necessary  in 
the  spirit  or  policy  of  the  statntes,  which  both  recognize  and  fully 
sustain  the  local  authority  as  being  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  obligatory  duties. 

In  the  belief  that  the  organization  of  local  Boards  of  Health  throughout 
the  State  will  soon  be  complet«,*the  State  Board  will  continue  to 
devise  and  maintain  the  labors  which,  in  common  with  the  movement 
of  the  best  citizens  in  every  county,' will  induce  and  shape  the  most 
definite  plana  and  comprehensive  methods  of  sanitary  improvements 
and  enlarged  reaonrcea  for  the  protection  of  health  and  life.  The 
enhanced  real  values  and  nsefnl  outcome  of  the  lives  which  are  blessed 
vith  health  and  all  that  hygiene  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  com- 
manity  and  the  race  would  imply  and  promise,  are  the  awards  that 
vait  upon  enlightened  and  faithful  care  of  health  in  the  State  as  well 
as  in  the  family  and  its  successive  generations.  The  miserable  and 
unfortunate  of  the  present  time  might,  with  some  relief  to  themselves, 
die,  and  be  baried  with  other  burdens  of  the  community,  yet   the 
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identical  causes  of  the  same  miseries  and  burdens  of  the  people  wonid 
reappear  if  the  sanitary  und  moral  resouroes  of  knowledge  are  not 
interposed.  Even  the  unworthy  and  wantonly  perverse  classes  of 
society  have  to  be  reached  by  the  beneficence  of  hygiene  io  order  la 
protect  the  community  at  large. 

The  spreading  infections  which  destroy  children  are  domestic  and 
neighborhood  pestilences  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  they  strike  down 
the  fairest  and  moat  promising  of  the  young  lives  ;  while  malaria  and 
the  fever-poisoDS,  vhich  afflict  the  humblest  laborers  and  their  fami- 
lies, also  vex  and  prostrate  any  other  persons  who  inhale  or  drink  the 
same  unseen  and  unsuspected  causes  of  these  diseases.  The  public 
care  of  health  is  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  all  classes  and  agea 
alike.  Its  preventive,  watchful  and  humane  provisions  and  advice 
among  the  needy  and  the  reckless,  its  ceaseless  inspections  and  seavch- 
ing  for  causes  of  disease  and  untimely  deaths,  its  faithful  enumeration 
and  registry  of  the  dead,  and  its  timely  inquiries  and  instructions, 
must  extend  to  all  raDke,'agea  and  places  in  the  State.  This  view 
controls  the  policy  and  incites  the  efibrts  of  this  Board  in  all  the  rela- 
tions it  8ust«iaB  to  the  people. 

Beapeotfnlly  submitted, 

Edwabd  M.  Moobe,  Prttidmt. 

Ebastos  Brooks. 

J.  Sataob  Delatait. 

Wh.  M.  Suite. 

James  T.  Oabdinbb. 

Jakes  G.  Hunt. 

0.  F.  Ohakdlub. 

Haxiltok  Wabd. 

IJtfffW*  HabbiSi  Steretary. 
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AS  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MINUTES  AND  TRANS- 
ACTIONS OP  THE  BOARD. 


First  Quarterlv  Meeting  op  the  Board  ii 


Albamv,  February,  gth.  ■ 

All  members  in  attendance  except  Prof.  Gardiner,  who  vas  absent 
from  the  State. 

The  chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee  submitted  the  papers  which 
had  been  referred  to  that  committee  relating  to  effluvium  nuisances  in 
the  Metropolitan  District,  and  upon  his  motion  it  was 

Resolved. — That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
proceed  to  New  York  city  to  take  testimony' with  regard  to  the  nuisances 
alleged  to  exist  there  in  the  petition  of  citizens  referred  to  this  Board  for 
examination  by  the  Governor,  under  date  of  January  5th,  1S81,  and  that 
this  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and  such  experts 
and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  investigation. 

That  the  memorial  of  citizens  with  the  reference  to  the  Governor,  be 
referred  to  this  committee,  and  that  such  special  committee  report  to 
this  Board  the  evidence  taken  with  their  conclusions  thereon,  with  all 
coDvenfenC  speed. 

The  following  commissioners  were  apjwinted  to  be  such  committee 
for  this  investigation :  Dr.  J.  Savage  Delavan,  Hon,  Erastus  Brooks  and 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris. 

The  subject  of  town  and  village  Boards  of  Health  was  discussed  and 
the  views  of  the  attorney  general  were  elicited.  Mr.  Brooks  submitted 
a  communication  from  ex-District  Attorney  Rawson,  of  Richmond 
county,  concerning  the  necessity  for  better  definitions  and  distinctions 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  town  and  village  Boards  of  Health. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  city  authorities  and  physicians 
of  Hudson  inviting  the  Board's  attention  to  the  Sotith  Bay  nuisance  of 
that  city.  The  physicians  separately  reported  as  follows:  "We,  phy- 
sicians of  the  City  of  Hudson,  consider  that  any  closing  of  the  present 
opening  in  the  Hudson  River  Rail  Road  embankment  crossing  the 
South  Bay  will  be  productive  of  malarial  disease  and  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  citizens,  and  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Health  to  at  least 
maintain  our  present  opening."     (^Signed^  John  P.  Wheeler,  M.  D., 
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Geo.  E.  Benson,  M.  D.,  Geo.  P.  Sahnon,  M.  D.,  A.  P.  Cook,  M.  D.,  G. 
P.  Cook,  M.  D.,  F.  F.  Cochren,  M.  D.,  H.  Lyie  Smith,  M.  D. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  reply  and  to  state  that  the  subject  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

Communications  were  submitted  from  Hon.  Dr.  M.  M.  Fenner, 
chairman  of  assembly  committee  oa  public  health,  relating  to  explosive 
oils  and  to  vivisection.     It  was 

Resolved,  That  the  sanitary  committee  be  directed  to  report  as  soon 
as  convenient  upon  the  cause  and  prevention  of  accidents  from  kero- 
sene and  similar  oils. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips,  of  Orleails  county  appealed  before  the  board  to  ask 
what  action  could  be  taken  for  abating  a  nuisance  caused  by  the  Erie 
canal  near  the  village  of  Holly,  in  that  region  of  the  town  of  Murray, 
Malarial  fever  and  its  associated  evils  are  attributed  to-the  obstruction  of 
drainage.  In  reply  the  Board  advised  Mr,  Phillips  that  a  statement  of 
the  case  should  be  made  directly  by  the  town  authorities  to  the  State 
Engineer,  and  also  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Secretary  was 
advised  by  the  president  and  members  to  obtain  medical  facts  directly 
from  the  physicians  in  that  region.     He  said  that  he  would  do  so. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks  it  was 

Resolved; — That  the  Sute  Board  of  Health  shall  offer  to  supply  fhe 
towns  and  counties  with  blank  forms  for  the  registry  of  birms,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  burials,  at  net  cost,  and  that  the-  proper  local  authorities 
be  notified  of  this  action. 

The  president  submitted  communications  from  citizens  of  Auburn 
asking  advice  upon  practical  questions  of  sewerage  in  that  city,  and,  on 
his  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  Citizens  of  Auburn  have  requested  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  relation  to  the  proper  location  for  public 
sewers  in  that  city,  therefore 

Resolved. — That  the  secretary  of  this  Board  be  authorized  to  express 
to  such  citizens  and  others  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  no  public  sewer  should  be  constructed  he- 
neaih  private  dwellings,  manufactories,  or  public  buildings,  or  where 
,  avoidable,  through  private  grounds;  but  in  every  instance  along  streets 
or  public  thfoughfares. 

Resolved. — That  the  committee  on  Registration  and  Vital  Statistics 
is  hereby  authorized  to  have  three  re^sters  made  for  immediately  com- 
mencing the  registration  of  deaths,  births  and  marriages,  in  the  State 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Whereas,  Small-pox  is  now  prevailing  to  a  dangerous  extent  in 
many  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  and 

'  Whereas,  Except  in  New  York  city,  the  cases  of  this  disease  are 
not  published  immediately,  but  intentionally  concealed,  therefore 

Resolved. — That  in  any  amendments  which  may  be  made  to  the  law 
creating  this  Board,  a  section  should  be  added  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  the  Health  Officer,  or  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  any  city, 
town  or  village  to  neglect  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  any 
case  of  small-pox  occurring  in  his  district  within  three  days  of  its  com- 
ing to  his  knowledge. 

Resolved; — That  the  law  should  also  provide  for  requiring  the  attend- 
ing physician  to  report  cases  to  the  Health  Oilicer  and  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent.    The  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill  for  the 
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better  regulation  of  the  retail  and  prescription  business  in  articles  used 
ID  medicine  was  taken  up,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Rttoived. — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  it  is 
very  desirable  that  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  sale  of  poisons  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health  from  incompetent  Pharmacists  arid  from  the  care- 
less sale  of  poisons. 

Resoliied. — That  the  form  of  public  notice  by  School  Officers,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  School  Board,  district  eight,  of  Amsterdam,  Mont- 
gomery county,  be  printed  as  a  sample  by  this  Board  to  be  issued  by 
the  secretary  to  all  school  districts  in  the  State  as  illustrating  an  easy 
method  of  securing  public  attention  to  the  duty  of  vaccination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute  of  i860.* 

Reiolved: — That  in  legislation  proposed,  the  Supervisors  of  the  towns 
of  the  State  be  authorized  and  required  to  appoint  Boards  of  Health  in 
iheir  respective  towns,  and  that  in  towns  where  there  are  villages  the 
trustees  shall  make  the  appointment  of  thp  local  Board  of  Healijh, 
whose  work  shall  be  confined  to  the  territory  known  as  the  village. 
And  in  cities  (except  New  York  and  Brooklyn)  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  shall  make  the  appointments  and  that  in  no  case  shall  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  be  selected  from  the  city,  county, 
town  or  other  local  ofRcers;  and  that  in  each  such  Board  of  Health 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  physician. 

Resolved. — That  in  all  Boards  of  Health  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Health  Board  to  appoint  and  define  the  work  and  power  of  the  health 
officer. 

Adjouriud. 


SpECiAt,  Meettng,     New  York,  April  18. 

Six  members  in  attendance.  Business, — to  hear  and  act  upon  report 
of  committee  on  Effluvium  Nuisances-  Dr.  Delavan,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presented  the  report 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted.     It  was 

Resolved: — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  upon  the  stench,  nuisance  complained  of  in  the  city  of  New 
York  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the  complaints  are  well  founded, 
that  the  odors  emanate  chiefly  from  the  portions  of  Kings  and  Queens 
counties  bordering  u[>on  Newtown  creek,  and  that  they  are  caused  by 
carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  refining  petroleum, 
dischai^ng  the  refuse  from  the  oil  refineries,  the  handling  of  sludge 
acid,  the  making  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate 
fertiltiers  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  rendering  of  fat,  the  boiling 
and  burning  of  bones,  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  and  the  transporta- 
tion and  storage  of  manure. 

Resolved. — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  managers  of  the  Em- 
pire, Standard  and  Astral  oil  refineries,  and  the,  owners  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  factory,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  commendably  active  in 
their  efforts  to  control  all  sources  of  nuisance,  and  with  the  advice  of 
competent  experts  have  introduced  improvements  which  accomplish 
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that  result;  therefore  the  Board  urges  upon  the  Governor  the  import- 
ance^ of  requiring  the  owners  of  other  oil  refineries  to  adopt  the  same  or 
other  equally  effective  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  results. 

Resolved: — That  in  the'  opinion  of  this  Board  no  treatment  or  utili- 
zation of  the  sludge  of  the  oil  refineries  should  be  permitted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newtown  creek,  nor  should  any  po;-tion  of  it  be  dis- 
charged into  the  waters  of  the  creek.  It  should  be  removed  in  closed 
tanks  entirely  beyond  the.  populous  districts,  without  dilution  or  need- 
less exposure  to  the  air. 

Resolved: — That  the  manufacture  of  super-phosphates,  from  refuse 
and  putrid  animal  matters,  as  now  conducted,  is  a  source  of  emanations 
which  should  not  be  endured,  nor  should  «uch  putrid  materials  be 
stored  or  transported  in  open  vessels. 

Resolved. — That  the  improper  rendering  of  fat,  and  the  boiling  and 
'  burning  of  bones,  and  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  constitute  nuisan- 
ces of  great  magnitude,  which  can  be  easily  abated  by  the  adoption  of 
approved  apparatus  already  in  use  in  many  establishments. 

Resolved: — That  the  removal  of  manure  from  the  large  cities  and  its 
transportation  to  the  farms  where  it  is  finally  utilized  without  annoyance 
to  the  residents  of  the  localities  where  it  is  produced,  or  through  which 
it  passes,  is  a  problem  involving  many  serious  difficulties,  but  the 
Board  is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  neighborhood  of  crowded  localities.  \ 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  report  and  resolutions  thereon  be  recommitted 
to  the  special  committee  with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  Governor 
the  resolutions  and  such  facts  connected  with  the  report  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient, 

Mr.  Brooks  submitted  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  Kill- 
Von-Kull  nuisances: 

"  The  attention  of  the  board  of  health  having  been  called  to  the  un- 
healthy and  unsightly  condition  of  things  growing  out  of  the  factories 
on  the  Kill-Von-Kull  —  the  navigable  and  much  used  stream  of  water 
which  separates  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island  from  the  opposite  shore 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  —  respectfully  asks  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  communicate  to  the  authorities  of  New  Jersey 
the  following  facts:  ' 

"  ist: — That  along  the  waters  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  —  especially 
on  the  shore  opposite  to  New  Brighton  find  West  New  Brighton, —  nui- 
sances and  offenses  emanate  from  the  oil  refineries  and  factories  of  very 
serious  injury  to  the  comfort  of  the  whole  people,  on  the  New  York  ■ 
shore,  and  at  times  from  the  effluvium  in  the  air  and  the  contami- 
nations in  the  water  affecting  the  health  of  the  people.  When  the  wind 
-  is  in  the  direction  of  the  island,  the  offensive  odors  extend  for  two  or 
three  miles  inland,  compelling  at  times  the  closing  of  windows  and  pre- 
venting the  proper  and  necessary  ventilation  of  private  dwellings. 

"  znd : — The  water  is  often  covered  with  oil  flowing  from  the  factories 
into  the  river  and  reaching  the  opposite  shore  and  destroying  all  pleas- 
ure and  cleanliness  formerly  enjoyed  from  the  use  of  public  and  private 
bathing  places. 

"  3rd :  — The  smell  from  the  gases  and  sludge  coming  from  the  fac- 
tories is  not  only  personally  offensive  and  especially  affecting  the  seusi- 
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bilities  of  sick  and  nervous  people,  but  the  material  and  oontenis  of 
buildings  all  along  the  shore  arc  discolored  from  the  same  cause. 

"4th-. — The  examination  and  experience  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  of  the  Boards  of  Health  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  elsewhere  in  and  beyond  the  State  of  New  York,  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  and  the  economy  of  removing  or  abating  all 
these  nuisances.  The  worst  of  them  composed  of  sludge  should  be  re- 
moved, and  all  existing  nuisances  relating  to  gases,  oil  and  smoke  can 
be  abated  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  and  this  without  loss 
to  the  owners  of  the  property  which  produces  the  nuisances.  The 
proper  combustion  of  coal  and  other  fuel,  and  the  proper  regulation  and 
control  of  gases  by  consumption  is  the  easy,  certain  and  effective  remedy 
for  what  now  results  in  so  much  personal  discomfort  and  so  much  pop- 
ular indignation, 

"Sth: — Most  of  the  buildings  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island  are 
private  residences,  occupied  by  families  long  residing  on  the  island,  and 
from  the  causes  here  named,  and  for  the  first  time  their  homes  have 
been  made  uncomfortable,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  their  inmates  un- 
healthy, from  causes  beyond  their  reach,  because  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  neighboring  State  and  people.  They  therefore  earnestly  and 
respectfully  appeal  to  the  authorities  and  people  to  remove  this  great 
evil  from  their  midst,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  respectfully  asks  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  aid  the  State  Board  and  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Brighton  in  asking  the  neighborly  interference  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  remove  a  public  afRiction  wholly  under  their  control." 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  ■ 

Reiolvtd: — That  the  statement  here  submitted  by  Mr,  Brooks  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor, 

The  secretary  submitted  to  the  Board  a  petition  and  papers  r«ferred 
by  the  Governor  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  examination,  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  Manhattan  Reach,  Coney  Island,  and 
suggested  that  suitable  action  be  taken  in  reference  thereto. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved: — That  the  special  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  be  di- 
rected to  continue  its  investigation  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
above  petition,  and  report  its  findings  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  May. 

Prof.  Waller  submitted  his  report  on  the  chemical  nature  of  effluvia 
produced  by  certain  manufacturing  operations. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved: — That  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  subject  lay  the 
report  before  the  Governor  with  the  paper  of  Prof.  Waller  incorporated 
inviting  special  attention  to  the  expert  inquiries  that  had  attended  the 
investigatioh  suggesting  the  transmission  of  these  documents  to  the 
Legislature  for  publication. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved: — That  under  the  direction  which  the  president  shall  give 
to  the  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and  topography  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  it  shall  proceed  to  take  whatever  action  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  following  places:  Auburn,  Geneva,  Watkins  and  the  aban- 
doned canal  regions,  Hudson  City,  Croton  Falb,  Cortlandttown  and  the 
Yonkers  district. 

The  secretary  called    attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  State  Board 
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of  Health  taking  action  in  regard  to  answering  the  question  now  urged 
upon  its  attention :  Shall  it  be  considered  safe  for  the  public  he^th 
of  the  localities  concerned,  and  of  the  State,  that  the  lake-level  of 
Seneca  lake  should  be  raised  to  any  height  exceeding  its  mean  natural 
level  as  marked  by  the  old  monuments  along  the  shore  ? 

After  discussing  the  question  it  was 'unanimously 

Sesohtd: — That  the  committee  on  sanitary  drainage,  sewerage  and 
topography,  through  the  president  and  secretary,  give  such  temporary 
advice  as  may  be  in  their  judgment  necessary,  tased  on  accurately 
stated  facts,  concerning  the  proposed  raising  of  the  level  of  Seneca  lake, 
as  respects  the  malarial  grounds  that  may  be  caused  by  any  consider- 
able elevation  of  that  level. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  malarial  district  in  the  town  of 
Murray,  Orleans  county,  in  regard  to  which  Hon.  M.  A.  Phillips, 
member  of  assembly  from  that  county,  was  heard  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board.  He  explained  his  recent  visit  to  the  place  in  company  with 
an  assistant  engineer  of  the  canal  service,  and  suggested  that  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  could  safely  give  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Phillips  sought, 
namely  —  that  the  swamp  between  Holley  and  Hulbeiton,  south  of 
Mr.  Cole's  property,  should  be  immediately  drained. 
■  Adjourned. 

Annual   Meeting.     Albany,    May  io,  i88t. 

All  meinbers  in  attendance  except  the  attorney -general. 

The  secretary  submitted  ft  statement  of  the  Board's  work  during  the 
'past  year  and  suggested  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
which  Prof.  Gardmer  would  have  whife  in  Europe  to  make  observa- 
tions for  tl^e  use  of  this  Board  in  regard  to  different  sy^ems  of  sewer^e 
construction  and  sewer  outflow  in  cities  and  villages. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resohied. — That  in  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  improvements  as  illustrated  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  Prof.  Gardiner  is  hereby  requested  and  commissioned  to 
make  whatever  observations  and  investigations  he  can  concerning  this 
subject  during  his  tOur  in  Europe  and  to  report  the  results  thereof  to 
this  board. 

Prof.  Gardiner  was  requested  by  the  president  to  suggest  a  few  names 
of  engineers  best  known  and  approved  by  him  to  aid  the  Board  during 
his  absence,  as  occasion  may  require  under  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  last  quarterly  meeting.  Prof.  Gardiner  named  five  such  civil  engi- 
neers. 

On  call  of  the  president  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees  were 
made. 

Mr.  Brooks  also  reported  that  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  had 
inserted  in  the  supply  bill  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first  of 
October  next. 

The  report  of  the  sanitary  committee  being  called  for.  Prof.  Chandler 
said,  that  there  were  two  matters  requiring  investigation  which  would 
entail  a  small  expenditure. 

I.  Water  pollution  and  water  supply. 

3.  Determining  upon  the  instruments  and  methods  for  testing  petro- 
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leum.  He  asked  that  the  sanitary  committee  be  authorized  to  employ 
twx>  chemical  analysts  for  the  next  three  months  in  analyzing  sam- 
ples of  water  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  work. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved; — That  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  this  Board  at 
the   last    quarterly  meeting  for   the    analysis    of   waters    be    and  is 
h«reby  increased  to  the  total  amount  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, to   be  expended  in    maintaining   the    services  of  two   analytical    ' 
chemists  for  three  months  of  the  present  summer.  ' 

Jiesolved.—^T\iat  the  chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee  is  hereby 
requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  instructions  and  schedule  of  questions 
to  be  used  in  the  selecting  of  samples  of  water  for  analysis  to  be  issued 
by  the\president  and  secretary,  with  the  Board's  request  for  a  statement 
.  for  suspecting  the  purity  of  the  waters. 

Resolved: — That  the  sanitary  committee  be  authorized  to  spend  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  prosecuting  the  in- 
vestigations preparatory  to  testing  petroleum  in  establishing  a  standard 
for  such  test  in  this  State. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  small-pox  in 
the  different  towns  of  the  State  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  in 
.  relation  thereto  and  suggested  the  importance  of  rules  for  personal  quar- 
antine and  domestic  regulations  applicable  the  State  over. 

The  president  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  instructive  memo- 
randum prepared  and  supplied  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  pointing 
out  the  best  mode  of  procedure  for  abatement  of  nuisances  and  the  exe- 
cution of  sanitary  rules  and  regulations.  A  convenient  four  page 
manual  illustrating  what  to  do  in  a  case  of  small-pox  or  other  conta-  ' 
gion,  the  rights,  duties  and  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  local 
officers  in  respect  thereto,  would  he  most  desirable. 

Reiolved: — That  the  committee  on  quarantine  and  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee jointly  with  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Board  to  prepare  a 
brief  circular  adapted  to  aid  local  authorities  and  families  in  the  duties 
of  domestic  and  internal  quarantine. 

The  president  requested  the  secretary  to  put  in  form  such  a  memo- 
randum or  circular  as  shall  best  combine  this  resolution  and  the  sug- 
gestions he  had  made  concerning  sanitary  procedure  against  nui- 
sances, etc. 

The  secretary  called  attendon  to  the  data  in  his  possession  concern- 
ing the  crowded  condition  of  school  houses.  He  asked  if  some  action 
should  not  be  taken  by  the  Board. 

On  motion  it  was 

Jiesohtd: — That  the  committee  on  public  institutions  prepare  a  cir- 
cular to  be  addressed  where  and  to  whom  necessary  upon  the  subject  of 
air-space,  ventilation  and  lighting  of  school  rooms. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  being  called  for, 
the  chairman  reported  progress    in   the  investigations  at  Manhattan  ^ 
Beach  and  on  Barren  Island. 

The  secretary  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  State  Board  issuing 
a  weekly  or  monthly  statement  of  mortality  and  the  prevailing  diseases. 

Annual  £lection: — In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  section  3, 
of  chaptei  531  of  i88i,the Board howproceededtoitsannualelectionof 
president  and  the  appointment  of  standiiig  committees.     On  motion 
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the  secretary  was  instructed  to  deposit  one  ballot  for  the  president  of 
the  Board  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  ballot  bear  the  name 
ofDr.  E.  M.  Moore. 

The  president  re-appointed  the  committees  of  last  year  to  serve 
during  the  present  year,  adding  the  name  of  Commissioner  Biooks  to 
the  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and  topography. 

Adjourned. 


Special  Meeting.     Albany,  June  23. 

Seven  members  in  attendance. 

The  consideration  of  the  food  and  drug,  entitled  chapter  407,  laws  of 
1881,  was  taken  up  and  the  act  was  read  through. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Board  by  this  law  and  the  best  means 
for  carrying  out  its  provisions  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing.    After  discussion  it  was  on  motion, 

Resolved. — That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  print  1,000  copies  of 
chapter  407,  of  the  laws  of  r88i,  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

Resolved; — That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  prepare  and  print  a  cir- 
cular calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  407  of  the  laws  of 
iS3t,  and  inviting  information  and  suggestions  to  promote  the  objects  of 
this  law. 

After  further  conference  in  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  work 
among  chemical  experts,  and  the  classification  of  the  snbstaaces  to  be 
analyzed;  it  was  on  motion. 

Resolved: — That  the  State  Board  of  Health  engage  the*  services  of 
competent  persons  to  investigate  the  subject  of  existing  adulterations  in 
the  articles  of  food  and  drugs  and  their  compounds,  and  to  iftform  this 
Board  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  extent  to  which  these  articles  are 
adulterated  together  with  the  best  methods  for  the  detection  of  the 
adulterations.  \ 

.  The  various  chemical  experts  available  for  this  work  in  the  Slate  of 
New  York  and  the  inexpediency  of  going  outside  of  the  State  foi  such 
help  were  considered.  1 

On  motion  it  was  ■ 

Resolved; — That  the  following  chemists  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  last  resolution,  and  that  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollart  be 
paid  to  each  for  his  services  when  rendered: 

Prof.  S.  A.  Lattimore,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rochester  University;  Prof. 
A.  H.  Chester,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  Prof.  G.  C.  Cadwell, 
Ph.  D,,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  F.  E.  Englehardt,  Ph.  D.,  Onon- 
daga Salt  Company,  Syracuse;  W.  H.  Pitt,  M.  D.,  Buffalo;  J.  C.  Drafter, 
Ph.  D.,  New  York;  F.  Hoffmann,  Ph.  D..  New  York;  E.  G.  Love,  Ph. 
D..  New  York. 

The  assignments  and  details  of  this  work  were  discussed. 

On  motion  it  was  ,. 

Resolved: — That  the  supervision  of  these  investigations  hi  referred,*o 
the  sanitary  committee  with  power  to  arrange  the  details  and  distribute 
the  work  among  the  chemists  and  analysts  employed,  and  to  report  pro- 
gress made  in  the  organization  and  work  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

The  question  of  employing  inspectors  to   collect  samples  accused  or 
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suspected  of  adulteration  was  considered.  After  discussion  it  was  on 
motion 

Rtsolved. — That  Jhe  sanitary  committee  be  authorized  to  make  such 
arrangemenrs  as  seem  best  for  the  collection  of  samples  and  the  for- 
larding  of  the  same  to  the  chemical  analysts  for  examination,  at  a  total 
expense  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars. 

Rtsolved. — That  the  sanitary  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
vene the  analysts  and  inspectors  for  a  conference  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  named  by  said  committee,  and  that  their  necessary  traveling 
ejipenses  be  defrayed  by  this  Board  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  said 
bureau  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  health  officer  asked  the  Board's  attention  to  the  widespread  pre- 
valence of  small-pox  in  all  of  the  ports  and  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Europe. 

Several  months  ago  he  issued  a  circular  letter  to'  all  owners  and  mas- 
ters'of  emigrant  ships,  urging  that  all  necessary  sanitary  regulations  at 
the  ports  of  departure  to  prevent  the  presence  of  small-pox  among  emi- 
grants, should  be  enforced.     He  submitted  the  following: 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  small-pox  is  at  the  present  prevailing 
as  an  epidemic  in  some  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  conti- 
nental 'Europe,  and 

Whereas,  The  emigration  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States, 
principally  through  the  port  of  New  York,  is  at  this  time  unprecedented, 
and  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  incubative  period  of  the  disease 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  average  passage  of  steamships  from  the  ports 
here  mentioned  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  emigrants  infected  at  the  port  of  departure  to  pass  our 
quarantine  and  reach  interior  communities  before  the  development  of 
the  disease,  therefore 

Risolved: — That  this  Board  request  the  National  Board  of  Health  as  a 
necessary  measure  of  inter-State  quarantine,  to  appoint  an  inspector  of 
emigrant  trains  at  Buffalo  and  Suspension  Bridge,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  examine  all  emigrants  arriving  at  those  places, 

Risolmd. — That  this  Board  respectfully  recommends  that  the  National 
Board  of  Health  shall  provide  for  such  irepections  at  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  and  sych  other  points  as  it  may  deem 
proper,  during  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  as  an  epidemic  at  the  ports 
from  which  emigrants  embark. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  president  introduced  the  subject  of  miasmatic  diseases,  caused 
by  the  stagnant  water  in  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Rochester,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Board  regis- 
tering its  opinion  upon  that  point. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  drainage  works  provided  for  by  law 
along  sections  of  the  late  Chemung  and  Genesee  Valley  canals,  and  ex- 
plained the  result  of  his  observations  there  during  the  previous  week, 
and  what  was  needed  to  be  done  to  insure  satisfactory  results. 

The  president  confirmed  the  views  expressed  and  suggested  that  inas- 
much as  the  Board  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  successful 
execution  of  the  projected  work,  some  recommendation  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

On  motion  it  was' 

Rts^ved: — That  the  Board's  supervision  of  the  Chemung  and  Genesee 
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Valley  canal  drainage  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  drainage,  sewer- 
age and  topography,  with  power  to  engage  the  services  of  such  physi- 
cians and  such  engineer  to  aid  in  the  work  as  may  be. 

Resolved: — That  this  Board  furnish  suitable  blants,  or  a  form  of  same, 
■  to.be  sent  to  the  different  local  Boards  of  Health,  that  the  health  officer 
may  make  a  report  as  required  by  law,  of  all  acute  and  contagious  dis- 
eases recognized  by  the  health  authorities  of  the  State. 

The  secretary  offered  the  following  list,  and  promised  that  the  sched- 
ule should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the 
committee  on  registration  and  vital  statistics  before  printing. 

Malignant  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  relapsing 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  puerperal  fever,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  small-pox, 
diphtheria,  dysentery,  measles. 

The  secretary  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  New  Rochelleand 
reported  the  action  thereon,  and  also  presented  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  on  the  3rd  of  June,  showing, 
the  policy  that  had  been  adopted,  in  dealing  with  such  complaints.  The 
course  was  approved. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  duty  of  the  Board's  issuing  a 
notice  to  all  towns  and  villages  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  organizing  their 
local  Boards  of  Health. 

Adjourned, 


Quarterly  Meeting,  August  10' and  11. 
Held  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Seven  members  in  attendance,  viz.:  Drs.  Moore,  Delavan,  Hunt, 
Smith,  Harris,  and  Mr,  Brooks. 

The  minutes  of  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Standing 
committees  presented  reports.  The  chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee 
reported,  "  that  a  meeting  of  the  chemists  appointed  by  the  Board  under 
chapter  407  of  1881,  was  held  in  New  York  July  6th,  and  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  bureau  of  chemical  analysts  effected.  He  presented  the 
printed  minutes  of  that  meeting.  [See  these  minute^in  report  on  chemi- 
cal examination  of  food  and  drugs.]  He  also  reported  on  the  progress 
of  analysis  of  potable  water  supplies,  by  Prof.  Waller,  also  on  Prof. 
Elliott's  investigations  of  safety-tests  for  petroleum  illuminators. 

The  health  officer  (of  quarantine)  reported  for  the  committee  on  in- 
ternal and  external'  quarantine  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
foreign  immigration,  in  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  small-pox 
and  the  necessity  for  federal  and  international  measures  to  avert  the 
evil. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  press  for 
publication. 

The  secr^Jary  reports  the  state  of  work  in  removing  nuisances  along 
the  line  of  the  abandoned  canal  between  Havana  and  Horsehcads;  also 
on  the  line  of  the  late  Genesee  Valley  canal  in  the  towns  of  York,  Lei- 
cester, Mt.  Morris,  and  West  Sparta.  He  also  reported  progress  in  the  in- 
vestigations and  counsels  at  Hudson  city,  also  an  inspection  by  the 
committee  and  its  sanitary  engineer  at  a  crowded   summer  hotel  in 
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Richmond  county,  and  at  New  Rochelle  to  investigate  a  nuisance 
caused  by  the  drainage  of  a  large  breweiy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks  it  was 

J?<w/rf(/.-r— That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  are  hereby  offered  to  its  president,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Moore,  for  the 
able,  impartial  and  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  meettnj^  of  the  Board  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Dr.  Delavan,  ftom  the  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  reported  the 
inspection  of  two  super-phosphate  factories  on  Barren  island,  where  ex- 
tensive ponds  of  sludge  were  exposed  in  the  open  air. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  present  powers  of  the  com- 
mittee on  effluvium  nuisances  it  was 

Rtsolved. — That  the  special  committee  on  stench  nuisances  be  directed 
to  request  the  Governor  to  close  at  once  the  factories  on  Barren  island 
which  disseminate  odors  of  sludge  acid,  td  the  discomfort  of  the  sum- 
mer resort,  and  to  furnish  the  Governor  the  names  of  the  said  factories 
and  of  the  firms  operating  them. 

Raelved; — That  the  special  committee  on  stench  nuisances  be  directed 
to  request  the  Governor  to  close  at  once  all  refineries  and  other  estab- 
lishments at  and  near  Newtown  creek  that  permit  sludge  acid,  tar,  or 
any  other  refuse  to  run  into  the  creek,  or  on  the.  neighboring  grounds, 
or  allow  offensive  odors  to  escape  from  the  same,  until  such  time  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  such  improvements  shall  have  been  made 
in  the  factories,  as  will  in  future  prevent  such  offensive  discharges  and 
odors. 

Resolved. — ^That  the  committee  on  stench  nuisances  be  directed  to 
furnish  the  Governor  the  names  of  said  factories,  and  of  the  firms 
operating  'same. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved: — That  the  committee  is  empowered  to  recommend  to  the 
Governor  the  entire  supervision  and  closure  of  any  factory  or  establish- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Newtown  creek,  from  which  a  stench  nuisance 
emanates  to  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  whether  from  sludge  acid  or  other 
causes. 

Dr.  Hunt,  as  commissioner,  and  as  the  health  officer  of  Utica,  called 
attention  to  a  nuisance  in  the  town  of  Deerfield  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
opposite  Utica,  and  near  the  New  York  Central  railroad  depot ;  consist- 
ing of  a  slaughter-house,  where  from  putrid  offal  a  \et^  offensive  stench 
arises.  He  had  vainly  called  upon  the  local  Board  to  abate  it.  He 
wished  the  aid  of  the  State  Board  toward  securing  its  abatement.  On 
his  motion  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  State  Board  of  Health  call  the  attention  of  the 
health  authorities  of  the  town  of  Deerfield  to  the  nuisances  arising 
from  slaughter-houses  and  other  establishments  near  the  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river  opposite  the  city  of  Utica,  and  request  that  they  cause 
the  same  to  be  abated. 

Dr.  Hunt  also  called  the  attention  to  a  nuisance  caused  by  an  outfall 
sewer  that  receives  the  filth  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  wards,  and 
discharges  it  into  a  ravine  running  through  the  ^stem  part  of  the  city 
thence  mto  the  Erie  canal.  Much  sickness,  he  claimed,  is  caused  by 
this  nuisance.  The  city  should  be  compelled  to  conduct  a  sewer  through 
the  ravine,  and  culvert  it  under  the  Erie  canal.  After  consideration  it 
was,  on  motion 
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Jiesolved. — That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board  upon  the  facts  here 
submitted  the  discharging  of  sewage,  or  other  filth  into  the  Erie  canal 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Utica,  and  likewise  the  discharge 
of  sewage  into  the  abandoned  Chenango  canal,  is  an  evil  which  should 
be  prohibited  and  prevented,  as  a  cause  of  injury  to  the  public  health. 

Resohtd: — That  the  State  engineer  and  superintendent  of  public 
works  respectively  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

The  health  officer  of  Buffalo  and  other  citizens  of  that  city,  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  reported  upon  the  Hamburgh  street  and  Erie 
canal  nuisances  of  their  city. 

The  health  officer  and  citizens  of  Lockport  appeared  in  person  to 
report  the  evils  suffered  in  their  city  from  the  stench  nuisance  arising 
from  the  Erie  canal  as  it  passes  throiigh  that  city.  They  showed  that 
the  people  of  Lockport  were  sufferers  from  the  sewage  of  Buffalo,  which 
was  poured  into  the  Hamburgh  canal.  The  public  water  supply  for 
general  purposefl,  domestic  uses  alone  excepted,  is  derived  from  the 
canal  by  means  of  the  Holly  system. 

The  secretary  submitted  papers  and  affidavits  from  Hartland,  Niagara 
county,  in  reference  to  a  source  of  nuisance  from  swamp  lands,  alleged 
to  be  caused  by  overflows  and  spillS'Ways  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  in 
reference  to  which  an  appeal  to  the  State  Board  had  been  made.  Mr. 
Chase  the  supervisor  of  Hartland,  was  present  to  explain  this  matter, 
Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  attributed  the  nuisance  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  canal  which  caused  a  greater  overflow  of  water  into  the  eighteen 
mile  creek  than  its  size  would  admit  without  Hooding  the  adjacent  lands, 
thus  creating  swampy  and  marshy  grounds,  which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  much  miasmatic  disease.  There  was  in  his  opinion  but  one  practicable 
plan  for  remedying  the  evil ;  namely  by  draining  the  creek  and  enlarg- 
ing its  bed. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  drainage  works  along  the  bed  of  the 
abandoned  canal  in  Chemung  and  Schuyler  counties  were  completed  in  a 
little  more  than  one  month  (ending  August  9th). 

The  urgent  necessity  for  some  twenty  miles  of  drainage  in  and  near 
the  bed  of  the  late  Genesee  Valley  canal,  and  the  conflictmg  proprietary 
interests  involved  was  discussed,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Kesolved. — That  the  Governor  be  informed  by  the  committee  on 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  topography,  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
malarial  neighborhoods  along  the  line  of  the  late  abandoned  canal  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  ;  and  also  informed  of  what  sections  need  to  be  immedi- 
ately drained  and  secured  against  the  artificial  swamps  in  the  bed  of  the 
old  Genesee  Valley  canal,  which  cannot  (under  existing  laws)  be  pro- 
vided for  under  chapter  593. 

The  secretary  next  submitted  petitions  from  citizens  of  Schenectady, 
referred  by  the  Governor  to  the  Board,  with  letters  pertaining  thereto, 
appealing  for  relief  from  nuisances  caused  by  imperfect  sewage  in  Cow- 
horn,  College,  and  Mill  creeks,  in  that  city.  He  said  the  drainage  com- 
mittee had  visited  the  place  in  company  with  two  professors  of  engineer- 
ing, and  another  expert  engineer,  who  made  a  report  thereon.  The 
people  were  responsilile  for  this  condition  of  things.  The  coramitlee 
was  ready  to  report  its  conclusions  to  the  Governor,  as  it  had  already 
communicated  with  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Health  of  Schenectady. 
After  consideration  it  was,  on  motion, 
'    Sesoived: — That  a  copy  of  the_report  of  the  committee,  as  forwarded 
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to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Health  of  Schenectady,  be  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  the  Governor  be  further  informed  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Board,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Schenectady  to  proceed  at 
oQce  to  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  this  nuisance. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Spencerport  submitted  a  petition  from  resi- 
dents of  that  village  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  pond  and  adja- 
cent swamp  lands  within  village  limits.  It  was  one  of  many  nuisances 
with  which  the  Board  would  have  to  deal  promptly. 

The  secretary  also  called  attention  to  the  petitions  from  Piffardinia, 
Livingston  county,  and  to  the  need  for  engineering  service  tliere,  and 
southward,  in  the  towns  of  York  and  Leicester.     On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved : — That  Mr.  Kuichling,  civil  engineer,  be  requested  to  visit 
York  and  Leicester,  to  give  some  immediate  advice  to  the  local  Boards 
of  Health,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  malaria,  concern- 
ing which  they  had  appealed  to  the  State  Board. 

The  duty  of  local  authorities  acting  for  themselves  upon  their  own 
orders  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  nuisances  was  discussed. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  secretary  of  the  Board  be  directed  in  all  casesof 
complaint  of  bad  drainage,  sewage,  ventilation,  or  sickness,  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  the  local  authorities  and  people,  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  their  own  citizens,  to  inform  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  trustees, 
supervisors,  town  clerks,  and  other  officers,  that  the  first  duty  of  cities, 
villages,  and  towns,  is  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  comfort  and 
safety,  and  that  the  State  Board  of  Health,  thereon,  will  offer  all  the  aid 
md  support  which  it  is  permitted  to  give  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  prevalence  of  malaria  and  the  importance  of  collecting  informa- 
tion on-  the  subject  was  discussed. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resdved. — That  the  committee  on  registration  and  vital  statistics  be 
directed  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  malaria  to  be  sent  to  the  local  Boards  of  Health. 

Retolved  :> — That  an  additional  sum  of  $150  be  appropriated,  to  com- 
plete the  investigation  of  apparatus  for  most  accurately  determining  the 
safety  standard  flash-test  of  petroleum. 

Resolved. — That  the  sum  of  $400,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  added  to  cover  the  expenses  of  inspection  in  the  collection  of  sam- 
ples, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  407,  laws  of  1881. 

Resolved : — That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  print  for  the  use  of 
the  Board,  the  prepared  list  of  authorities  on  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drugs. 

The  secretary  presented  a  special  statement  and  report  on  systematic 
vaccination,  and  the  Board's  duty  in  regard  to  it,  as  yesterday  requested 
by  the  president  of  the  Bpard.     [See  the  report  in  the  appendix.] 

After  discussion  it  was 

Resohied ; — That  this  Board  recommends  the  establishment  by  the 
State  of  a  "  Vaccine  Farm,"  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  pure  vaccine  virus, 
for  gratuitous  distribution  to  al!  local  health  authorities,  public  institu- 
tions and  schools  in  this  State,  and  that  such  action  as  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  this  result  be  referred  to  the  sanitary  committee,  the  commit- 
tee on  external  and  internal  quarantine,  and  the  committee  on  registra- 
ion  and  vital  statistics.  ♦ 
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Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  the  Board's  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Inter-State 
conference,  on  the  subject  of  small-pox  and  quarantine,  held  July  30, 
made  his  report.  He  explained  the  objects  and  results  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  presented  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  there  adopted  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  small-pox,  and  its  spread  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  immigration. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved: — That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  tendered  to  Professor 
Stephen  Smith,  for  his  able  representation  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Heafth  at  the  Inter-Slate  sanitary  conference  at  Chicago. 

Further  discussion  on  the  need  for  repressive  measures  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  small-pox  ensued. 

On  motion  it  was 

Rtiolved:  —  That  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  will  co-operate 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  power  with  the  National,  State  and  local  author- 
ities for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  this  country 
by  immigration  ;  Its  spread  from  one  State  to  another  ;  and  its  extinc- 
tion wherever  it  exists  in  the  State  —  through  a  systematic  plan  of 
general  vaccination. 

Resolved: — That  in  view  of  the  epidemic  form  of  small-pox  in  many 
ports  and  countries  in  Continental  Europe,  Canada  and  the  British  Isles, 
the  National  Board  of  Health  is  respectfully  requested  to  secure  the 
vaccination  of  all  unprotected  immigrants,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  leaving  the  port  of  departure,  and  a  prompt  vaccination  or 
re-vacci nation,  at  the  port  of  arrival,  of  all  persons  not  thus  protected 
against  sm41-pox. 

The  subject  of  the  sanitary  condition  and  needs  of  school-houses 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  standing  committee  on  public  institu- 
tions at  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  and,  the  preparation  Af  a  circular 
ordered,  being  brought  forward  it  was 

Resolved: — That  uie  committee  on  public  institutions  be  authorized  to 
use  its  discretion  in  obtaining  such  architectural  counsel  as  may  be 
necessary  in  preparing  its  repott  for  use  in  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Brooks  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  the  Board  giving 
expression  to  its  sentiments  concerning  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, at  this,  its  first  meeting  since  that  terrible  crime.  On  his  motion, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Delavan,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted ; 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  ofi  Health,  of  New  York,  in  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  prolonged  suf- 
ferings, has  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  of  the  daily  improvement  in 
his  condition,  therefore, 

Resobied:  That  holding  in  utter  abhorrence  the  crime  committed 
against  the  President,  and  the  motive  of  this  crime,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  who  would  maintain  the  permanence  and  integrity  of  the 
government  to  discountenance  all  like  oSenses,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  just  punishment  of  all  violations  of  law,  whether  com- 
mitted against  persons  in  official  places,  or  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Resolved: — That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  besent  to  the 
President  under  the  official  seal  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned. 
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Last  Quarterly  Meeting  in  i88i. 

Albany,  Novett^^er  9, 

Present — Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  President,  Erastus  Brooks,  Dr.  J,  Sava^ 
Delavan,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Smith,  Dr.  James  G  Hunt ,  and  Dr.  E.  Hams, 
Secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  standing  committees  were  presented  as  follovs  : 
The_  executive  and  finance  committee  reported  that  on  the  first  of 
October  a  small  balance  was  remaining  from  the  first  appropriation,  the 
total  amount  expended,  in  sixteen  months,  being  a  little  over  $14,000, 
and  that  in  November  the  new  appropriation  began  to  be  drawn  upon. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  submitted  a  statement  of  appropria- 
tions needed  for  the  support  of  the  Board's  work  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  October  ist,  i88a. 

The  sanitary  committee  submitted  a  report  from  A.  H,  ElHoft,  Ph.  D,, 
on  the  safety-test  of  petroleum  illuminators,  and  suggested  that  the 
report  be  returned  to  him  for  completion  before  December  15th, 

Resohed,  That  the  Board  hold  a  special  meeting  on  Friday,  December 
ijtli,  at  its  central  office,  Albany,  to  consider  the  various  contributions 
appended  to  the  annual  report. 

The  sanitary  committee  submitted  a  copy  of  the  printed  regulations 
adopted  by  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  relating  to 
domestic  drainage  and  plumbing,  and  asked  that  with  Prof.  Gardiner's 
approval  the  State  Board  should  adopt  and  promulgate  the  same. 

It  was 

Resolved: — That  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  health  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York  relating  to  domestic  drainage  and  plumbing 
be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and 
topography  with  power  to  revise  and  prepare  additions  or  amendments 
of  such  revised  pamphlet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 

The  committee  on  vital  statistics  reported  progress  made. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  institutions,  said  he  was 
not  prepared  to  make  a  final  report. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and  topography  was 
presented. 

The  president  reported  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  Eighteen- 
mile  creek  in  Hartland.  He  submitted  a  series  of  affidavits  bearing  on 
the  subject.  He  found  the  medical  men  of  the  district  do  not  sustain 
the  position  taken  by  the  petitioners. 

The  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  submitted  a  report  on  the 
present  aspect  of  the  nuisances  at  Hunter's  Point. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  special  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  be 
reqaested  to  prepare  a/:ompIete  report  of  its  labors  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  annual  report. 

The  health  officer.  Dr.  Smith,  called  attention  to  the  evidence  that 
tanks  of  the  sludge,  or  spent  acid,  had  been  dumped  at  and  near  the 
Narrows,  or  that  the  stuff  had  floated  around  there  from  Jersey  side, 
creating  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay     On  his  motion  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  committee  continue  its  work  as  a  committee  of 
observation,  with  power  to  employ  inspectors  for  such  localities  as  have 
heen,  or  may  be,  employed  in  the  commission  of  such  nuisancer 


On  motion  it  was 

Jiesolved:—'X^a.t  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  StateofNew  York, 
again  make  ancamest  request  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  removal  of  the  nuisances  growing  out  of  the  manufactories 
on  the  Kiil-Von-KuU  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Staten  Islsod,  pro- 
dncinf;,  as  they  do,  most  offensive  smoke  and  smells,  and  at  times,  the 
flowing  of  sludge  into  the  waters  which  separate  Staten  Island  from  the 
Slate  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved: —  That  the  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  be  the  special 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  represent  the  condition  of  things  as  affecting  the  in- 
habitants and  waters  of  the  bay. 

Resolved: — That  the  services  of  Dr.  Lincoln  be  retained  Until  the  first 
of  January  at  the  same  rate  6f  compensation  as  he  has  received. 

Inspector  Colby  submitted  a  package  of  coffee  mixture  which  he  had 
found  being  sold  in  open  market  under  the  name  "  of  Board  of  Health 
Coffee.  " 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved: — That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  notify  the  manufacturers 
6f  "  Wright,  Gillies  and  Brothersj"  "  Board  of  Health  Coffee,"  of  the  of- 
febsive  and  unauthorized  use  of  the  name  on  their  "coffee  packages." 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  former  action  of  the  Board  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  vaccine  farm  and  the  many  calls  that 
had  been  made  for  virus  from  local  Boards  of  Health,  the  payment  for 
which  the  State  Board  had  guaranteed  to  the  various  persons  who 
supplied.     After  further  discussion  it  was 

Resolved:— ThaX  the  subject  of  a  vaccine  farm  be  recommitted  to  the 
three  committees  already  named  with  power  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  petition  from  New  Rochelle  under  inves- 
tigation by  the  Board  and  the  progress  made  therein.     On  mption  it  was 

Resolved: — That  the  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and  topography 
be  hereby  directed  to  make  a  report  as  soon  as  practicable  on  the  re- 
moval and  prevention  of  the  nuisances  complamed  of  at  New  Ro- 
chelle which  was  referred  to'this  Board  by  the  Governor,  and  that  the 
committee  be  authorized  to  employ  an  engineering  expert  to  examine 
and  report  upon  said  nuisance. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  numerous  complaints  and  petitions 
in  regard  to  swamps  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  necessity 
for  some  report  bemg  made  upon  them  immediately,  The  absence  of 
Prof.  Gardmer,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  Europe,  had  been  the 
chief  cause  of  delay. 

After  consideration  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  various  .papers  referriid  by  the  Governor  to  the 
Board  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  committee  on  drainage,  sewer- 
age and  topography  with  instructions  to  r.iake  all  necessary  investiga- 
tions and  report  directly  to  the  Governor. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  and  adopted: 

Resolved: — That  the  president.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Moore,  be  author- 
ized to  represent  the  Board  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  to  be  held  at  Savannah  on  the  29th  of  November. 

Also  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved: — That   Hon    Erastus   Brooks  be  added  to  the  delegation 
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from  this  Board  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associar 
tion. 

Raeb)ed: — That  Di.  Chandler  be  authorized  to  retain  the  services  of 
only  those  inspectors  that  he  needs,  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation 
as  heretofore  paid,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  subject  of  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  prevent  injury  to  life  from 
explosive  illuminators  was  considered,  and  it  was 

Resolved: — That  the  sanitary  committee  and  the  committee  on  laws 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  suitable  law  to  be  enacted  for  the  prevention  of 
injuries  from  explosive  illuminating  oils. 

Adjourned. 

Abstract  of  Transactions  Rzlatinc  to  Shall-pox. 
[Supplementary  to  minutes^ 

As  numerous  records  6f  work  during  the  past  year  need  to  be  pre- 
sented in  abstract  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  transcript  of  minutes, 
the  following  epitome  is  submitted: 

Procedures  for  the  suppression  of  smaU-pex  in  Washington  county  in 
December  and  January. — December  35,  1880,  the  petition  of  inhabitants 
of  the  hamlet  of  Shushan,  in  Salem,  required  a  prompt  decision  in  sup- 
port of  the  quarantine  that  was  being  enforced  by  the  Salem  Board  of 
Health.  The  health  officer  was  urged  to  unite  all  the  physicians  of  the 
town  in  the  duty  of  vaccinating  from  house  to  house,  as  well  as  among 
their  own  patrons,  and  to  aid  this  the  State  Board  guaranteed  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  quantities  of  fresh  vaccine  virus.  The  quarantine 
requirements  were  not  relaxed  until  the  whole  population  had  been 
protected. 

Small-pox  in  Fremont,  Sullivan  county. — On  the  30th  of  January  notice 
was  received  from  the  town  clerk  of  Fremont,  the  south-western  town  in 
Sullivan  county,  that  small-pox  was  spreading  in  acertain  school  district 
of  that  town,  and  in  answer  to  his  appeal  for  advice  and  assistance  for 
the  arrest  of  the  contagion,  the  secretary  ordered  supplies  of  fresh 
bovine  virus  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  disease  subsided  after  about  six 
weeks. 

Small-pox  at  Amsterdam.— T\a  attendance  at  the  public  school  was 
ordered  snspendedlateinthemonthof  December,untilthe  order  of  the 
vaccination  should  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  result  was,  hap* 
pily,  as  shown  by  Mr.  McClumpha's  letter,  the  latter  order  had  been 
fully  complied  with  before  the  second  of  January,  so  that  the  school  was 
opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  new  year. 

Small-pox  in  Broadalbin. — On  the  i/tb  of  February,  Dr.  Thome, 
health  omcer,  communicated  infonnation  concerning  cases  of  small-pox 
in  that  town,  resulting  from  exposure  in  Amsterdam,  The  chief  points 
in  this  case  were  that  a  case  of  varioloid,  contracted  from  exposure  to 
one  of  the  Guibord  cases,  late  in  autumn,  was  closely  quarantined,  and 
immediately  upon  determining  the  diagnosis,  vaccination  was  extended 
to  all  the  exposed  population  in  that  town.  Only  one  other  case 
occurred  from  the  exposure  that  had  already  been  suffered. 

Small-pox  in  Johnstown. — During  March  and  April  small-pox  appeared 
among  the  paupers  in  the  town,  and  having  begun  to  spread  in  the  poor- 
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house  of  the  county,  Dr.  Beach  was  appointed  physician.  At  once  a 
barracks,  or  hut  hospital  was  constructed,  and  complete  separation  of 
the  sick  from  all  bther  persons  secured.  Vaccination  was  oflFered  by 
public  notice  to  each  of  the  schools  in  the  town,  including  the  villages 
of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown.  In  the  latter  village  the  school  board 
.issued  notice,  accordinj;  to  law,  appointing  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Johnson  to  see  that 
the  law  regarding  vaccination  of  school  children  was  thoroughly  carried 
into  effect,  Smail-pox  ceased*  entirely  after  a  few  weeks.  In  these  Ful- 
ton county  cases  the  State  Board  was  consulted  and  its  advice  strictly 
followed. 

Small-pox  at  Glens  Falls. — On  the  9th  of  Au^st  1881,  the  secretary 
received  information  that  small-pox  was  prevailmg  in  a  virulent  way  at 
Glens  Falls.  He  immediately  advised  the  Board  of  Health  and  health 
ofGcer  of  that  village,  and  of  the  town  of  Queensbury  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  toenforce  strict  domestic  quarantine  and  the  public  offering 
of  vaccination  and  revaccination  to  all  the  inhabitants.  On  returning 
from  the  western  counties  the  secretary  was  met  by  an  urgent  request  to 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  Queensbury  and  of  Glens  Falls,  and 
on  the  i6th  he  made  such  visit.  Great  alarm  then  prevailed  through- 
out the  town  of  Queensbury  and  in  the  surrounding  towns,  and  as  the 
town  Board  of  Health  then  offered  to  provide  hospitals  and  attendants  a 
mile  beyond  village  limits,  the  village  health  officer  was  appointed  health 
officer  of  the  town,  and  free  vaccination  was  offered  to  all  classes  of 
inhabitants  in  the  village  and  town  alike.  Hospitals  were  constructed  of 
boards  and  ready-made  doors  ai^d  windows,  on  a  lofty,  sandy  plain 
nearly  two  miles  west  of  the  railway  depot,  half  a  mile  from  habitations, 
near  a  good  well  of  water.  Competent  nurses  and  medical  attendants 
were  provided  immediately,  and  all  suitable  places  were  at  once  occu- 
pied under  orders  of  the  village  Board  of  Health.  The  first  orders  were 
resisted  by  wordy  threats  of  violence  against  the  health  officers. 
These  were  harmless,  however,  and  the  health  officer's  orders  were  im- 
plicitly complied  with. ,  There  were  fifteen  dwellings  under  quarantine 
at  the  hour  the  secretary  left  Glens  Falls. 

After  a  few  days  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  as  first  outfitted  proved 
insufficient,  and  a  new  ot^,  fully  equipped  and  well  appointed,  was  con- 
structed in  a  single  nignt  and  occupied  next  morning,  Aiter  a  few 
days  another  of  still  better  appearance  and  equipment  was  constructed 
in  another  night  and  occupied  next  morning  by  a  worthy  citizen  who 
survived  and  has  paid  the  cost  of  building  ($6^). 

Another  hospital  building  was  erected  in  a  single  day,  but  as  the  dis- 
ease subsided  under  the  control  of  vaccination,  the  last-named  building 
was  never  occupied. 

Small-pax  i»  Argyle. — While  small-pox  was  at  its  height  in 
Glens  Falls,  a  laborer,  aged  33  years,  came  home  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  near  the  town  line  of  Fort  Edward,  and  was  taken  to  his  mother's, 
a  mile  from  Argyle  village,  with  virulent  small-pos.  Immediately 
the  town  Board  of  Health  organised  under  advice  of  the  Sute 
Board  of  Health  under  chapter  431,  of  i88r. 

The  health  ofllcer.  Dr.  M.  L.  McNeil,  vaccinated  and  rcvacci- 
nated  the  entire  family  of  the  small-pox  patient  within  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival  home  and  with  the  result  of  entire  protection  of  them  all. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  650  persons  were  gratuitously  vaccinated, 
'and  many  more  paid  for  their  vaccination  with  the  result  that  in  a  pop- 
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uktioii  of  2,700  not  a  case  of  small-pox  had  occurred  excepting  the  one 
patient  who  died.  The  entire  school  population  was  reported  as  being 
well  vaccinated  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Commissioner  Brooks  and 
the  secretary  on  October  14,  1881. 

Vaccination  at  Fort  Edward. — As  at  Argyle  and  numerous  other  places 
that  maintained  almost  hourly  intercourse  at  that  period  with  Glens  Falls 
isatrade  town,  notice  was  givenbythesecretary  of  the  Board,  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  utmost  activity  in  vaccination  was  secured.  The 
first  warning  was  giv^n  August  sixteenth,  the  day  of  the  first  inspection  at 
Glens  Kails.  Dr.  Farley,  health  officer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  King,  principal  of  the 
Fort  Edward  Institute,  were  urged  to  have  vaccination  complete  within 
a  week  from  that  date.  It  has  been  ascertained  since  that  those  gentle- 
men and  the  town  Board  of  Health,  which  was  immediately  organized, 
urged  on  tkis  step  until  it  was  very  nearly  completed  within  a,  fortnight 
from  that  time.  Fort  Edward  is  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Glens  Falls, 
and  has  hourly  communication  by  rail  and  highways  with  the  village  of 
Glens  Falls.  Not  a  case  of  small-pox  occurred  in  the  village  or  township, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  conference  with  the  Board  of  Health  and  Rev,  Dr.  ' 
King  October  fourteenth,  Commissioner  Brooks  and  the  secretary 
found  public  opinion  was  conclusive  that  the  entire  population  had  been 
protected  by  their  timely  vaccination  and  revaccination. 

Samfy  Hill  vaccination. — The  village  of  Sandy  Hill  is  but  three  miles 
from  Glens  Falls,  and  has  hourly  communication,  day  and  nidit,  with 
the  latter.  During  the  last  half  of  the  month  of  August,  the  Board  of 
Heakb  of  that  village  became  thoroughly  organized  and  was  supplied 
with  fresh  vaccine  virus  ordered  under  guarantee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  points  were  used  gratui- 
tously by  the  health  authorities  end  much  more  by  private  practitioners, 
scarcely  any  inhabitant  remained  unvaccinated.  School  children  are 
reported  to  be  completely  protected.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health  had  an  interview  with  Commissioner  Brooks  and  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  on  the  fourteenth,  and  assured  them  that  the  entire 
town  is  well  protected,  and  he  exhibited  a  bill  for  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  dollars-for  vaccrnc  virus  yet  unpaid  for,  but  guaranteed  by  the 
Stole  Board  of  Health.  He  volunteered  the  assurance  that  the  town 
Board  or  village  Board  upon  meeting  would  order  the  bill  paid. 
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EEPOETS  OF  COMMITTKES  OP  THE  BOAKD. 


Report  of  Executive  and  Finakce  Couhittse. 


StBteroent  of  expenditures  under  chapter  jas,  of  1880,  and  chapter 
431,  of  1881,  from  May  39, 18S0,  to  September  30, 1881,  including  all 
expenditures  embodied  in  the  first  annual  report, 

JPritUing  and  Stationery. 

1S80.  July  la.  E.  Bender  Sc  Son,  for  blank  books $16  00 

17.  Samuel  Raynor  &  Co.,  envelopes 76  75 

38.  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  printing 95  5° 

Aug.   2.  J.  J.  Little,  printing  and  electrotype  [^tes.  ■  373  33 

10.  F.  S.  Hasbrook,  stationery 13  35 

10.  Argus  Company,  printing no  75 

Sep.  30.  Comptroller,  bill  of  stationery 137  sS 

30.  J.  J.  Little  &Co 37  00 

Oct  30.  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  printing , -  34  50 

Nor.  5.  £.  Bender,    stationery 7  75 

9.  S.  Raynor  &  Co.,  stationery 900 

13.  Argus  Company,  printing , 366  50 

18.  R.  K.  Quayle,  printing 13  00 

1881.  M^-  I-  S.  Raynor  &  Co.,  stationery 37  91 

*  30.  E.  H.  Bender,  stationery 7  20 

May  14.  J  J.  Little,  printing 36  to 

31.  Weed,  Parsons,  printing 141  05 

35.  C.  Van  Benthuysen,  printing 133  65 

Julyaa,  F.  S.  Hasbrook,  stationery,  letter  books,  etc  1$  y> 

Aug.  39.  Comptroller,  biU  of  stationery 157  35 

Sep.  30,  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  account 85  75 

$1,869  9> 

Postage,  Expressage  and  TeUgrapkh^. 

1880.  June  34.  Postage  stamps $170  00 

July    8.  Postal  cards 30  do 


.yGoo^^le 


i88o.  Oct.  18. 

Nov.  13. 
iSSi.  Jan.  18. 

Feb.  17. 

Mar.    8. 

April  39. 

June  18. 


do 


Telegraph  company . 

PostE^  stamps 

do  

do  

July  39.  do  

Aug.  4.  Expressage 

do      Postage  stamps 

Sept  17.  do  


$741  80. 


Saiaries  and  Wages. 
3,  June  39.  I>T.  Hams,  secretary,  salary  from  May  39th 

to  June  30th $274  00 

July  31.  Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  from  June  33d 

to  August  ist 103  22 

Aug.    2.  Dr.  Etisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  July. .       250  00 
Sept.  I.             do                                        do    August.       350  00 
i-   Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  August ...         80  00 
Oct.    I.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  Sep- 
tember        250  00 

r.  Robert  Nelson,  salary'as  clerk  for  September.        8o*  00 
30.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  Octo- 
ber        250  00 

30-  Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  October..  80  00 
Nov.  24.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  Novem- 
ber        350  00 

Dec   3.  Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  November.        80  00 
Jan.    3.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  Decem- 


do       Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  December.  80  00 

do      Robert  Nelson,  for  night  work 16  00 

Feb.    I.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  Janu- 
ary   350  00 

do      Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  January. . .  100  00 

18.  Louis  W.  Pratt,  for  clerical  services 60  00 

Mar.    3,  Dr.  Elisha  Hajris,  secretary,  salary  for  Feb-. 

ruary 350  00 

Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  February. .  roo  00 

Mar.  31.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary,  March..  350  00 

'  Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  March ....  100  00 

May     3.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary, salary  for  April.  350  00 

Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  April  ....  100  00 

June    I.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  May..  250  00 

Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  May 100  00 

July     I.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  June.  250  00 

Robert  Nelson,  salary  as  clerk  for  June 100  00 

Aug.    8,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  July 350  00 

Frederick   Carman,  stenographer  and   clerk,  150  00 

salary  for  July 


.yCOOl^lC 


7Q 

i88o.  Aug.  8.  Robert  Nelson,  salary  aG  clerk  for  July (too  oo 

Sept    I.  Dr.ElishaHams,secTetary,5alaryforAugust.  350  00 
I,  Frederick   Carman,   stenographer  and  dcik, 

salary  for  August 150  00 

I.  Rot>ert  Nelson,  salary  as  cleik  for  August.. .  100  00 
I.  Fergus  Halpen.office  messenger,  salary  August  12  35 
30.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  secretary,  salary  for  Sep- 
tember  •.•■.••. 950  00 

30.  Frederick- Canqan,,  stenographer  and'  clerk, 

salary  for  September \ 150  00 

30.  Robert  Nelson,  salary  as. clerk  for  September  100  00 
30,  Fergus  Halpen,  office  messenger,  salary  for 

September 15  t6 

30.  John  Kerr,  wages  for  services  in  Hunters 

Poin^  etc 1^5  45 

16,136  08 

Expert  Services, 

1880.  Sept.  35,  William    Packer    Prentice,    preparation    of 

Manual  of  Public  Health  Laws $S°o  00 

35.  John  C.  Collins,  clerical  and  expert  services 

on  Manual  and  as  steno^apher 75  cio 

^  IS-  Julius  W,  Adams,  civil  engineer 150  00 

Dec    8.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  and  clerical 

services 49  00 

1881.  Feb.  17.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  and  clericid 

services 7  00 

38.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  and  clerical 

serviced...' 73  50 

Mar.     5.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  and  clerical 


17.  Col.  G.  £.  Waring,  Jr.,  services  as  sanitary  en- 
gineer     177  77 

31.  Frederick  Carman,  stenogr^hic  and  clerical 

services. • 133  00 

April  30.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  and  clerical 

services '75  <^ 

W.  Ellery  Davis,  stenographic  service. 5  00 

May  37.  Prof.  A.  Liantard,  veterinary  expert 10  90 

June    1.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  services,  etc.  16800 

14.  W.  S.  Egerton,  civil  engineer 33  05 

July    7.  Frederick  Carman,  stenographic  and  clerical 

services 150  00 

Aug.    4.  Emil  Kuichling,  C.  E 50  53 

4.  Thomas  Neatis,  sanitary  engineer. to  00 

31.  J.  }.  R.  Croes,  C.  E 55  25 

Sept.   2.  Emil  Kuichling,  C.  E. 6173 

5.  Egbert  Bagg,  C,  E 14  la 

6.  Elwyn  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  for  water  analysis.....  161  95 
13.  A.  H.  Elliot,  for  petroleum  testing  and  in- 
vestigations   _ 155  00 

D,g,l,..cbyGOOl^lC 
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[.Sept.i6.  P.  Hogan,  civil  engineer. ^9  90 

Elwyn  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  for  report  on  sludge. .  50  00 

Albert  L,  Colby,  Ph.  B.,          "              "       . .  20  46 

W,  S.  EgertonC.  E 27  85 


ta,43o 


Idbrary,  Books,  Maps  and  Charts. 

iSSi.  May  14.  W.  C.  Little,  for  books S65  50 

June,iS.  Dr.  Hairis,  for  sundry  purchases 31   15 

Furnihtre, 

iftSo.  July  17.  Press  and  stand. %Z2  95 

31.  F.  S.  Hasbroolc,  furniture 57  59 

Aug.    3.  Seal  and  seal  press 30  00 

16.  Plate  note  heading... 30  00 

Nov.  10.  3  ash  tripods  far  maps 7  00 

i88t.  June  24.  Oak  registry  cabinet  and  table 60  00 

July  16.  Whitney  &  Co.,  matting  and  office  goods....  38  35 

33.  Matting -, 13  13 

fa 48  02 

iKoesHgatien  of  Disease, 
i83i.  Feb.  17-  Variousexpenses  incurred  while  investigating 
diseases  in  various  places  in   September, 

October  and  November,  1880,  per  account.  %^tA  ^4 

Traveling  and  other  Necessary  Expenses  of  Members 

of  the  Beard  while  en  Duty. 

i88o.  July  13,  Dr.  E,  M.  Moore,  expenses ^9  74 

17.  Dr.  J.  5.  Delavan,         do     3°  59 

Aug.    a.  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,            do     53  02 

3.  Chas.  F.  Chandler,        do     42  00 

1 1.  Erastus  Brooks,             do     46  85 

II.  Dr.  M.  Smith,                do 9  60 

Dr.  Elisha  Harris,        do     9^  3S 

Sept  35.  Hamilton  Ward,            do     30  30' 

30.  Dr.  J.  S.  Delavan,         do     16  50. 

Oct.  13.  Jas.  T  Gardiner,           do     16  sa 

Dec   3.  Erastus  Brooks,             do     18  54 

Dec.   4.  Dr.  J.  S.  Delavan,         do     19  20 

4.  Jas.  T.  Gardiner,           do     16  45i 

i38i.  Jan.    3.  Erastus  Brooks,              do     loi  25 

5.  I>.  E.  Hams,                do     ^ 82  00 

7.  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,          do     60  98 

Feb.  17    Dr.  J.  S.  Delavan,          do 8  6y. 

17.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Smith,       do 30  iS 

Mar.  31.  Dr.  Jas.  G.  HurH,          do     9°  oj; 
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tSSi*  Mar.  31.  Dr.  J,  S.  Delavan,  expenses $43  38 

May  14.  Df.  E.  Harris,                do     > 17305 

'             19,  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,          do     34  17 

19.  Dr.  J.  S.  Delavan,         do     36  90 

'          31.  Erastus  Brooks,             do     ,,  35  75 

JuneiS.  Dr.  E.  Harris,               do     .....' 185  61 

July  27.  Dr.  J,  S.  Delavan,           do     31   30 

37.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,           do     74  93 

Aug.  3.  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,           do     18  05 

8.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Smith,        do ay  30 

30.  Erastus  Brooks,               do     ••• 51  63 

Sept.  I.  Dr.  J.  S.  Delavan,           do     54  33 

I.  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,               do 69  31 

Sept.  7.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Smith,        do     25  75 

14.  Dr.  £.  Harris,                 do     271  14 

$1.93'  'o 

Miscdtaneoas  Expenses  at  Central  O^ce  paid  fy  the 
*    ■  Secretary. 

1S80.  Au^!  lo.  Expenses...-. $28  90 

1881.  Apnl              do 30804 

May  14.         do      ;.. 3000 

June  18.         do      ;...>. 5  57 

,^  $373  51 

■    GrandTotal $13,991  83 

Balance  in  Treasury ?^ 1,008  17 

\      $15,000  00 


The  foregoing  report  comprises  all  the  expenditures  o^^^,the  Board,  in 
general  and  detail  (except  three  bills  for  printing  and  eflipert  service 
not  yet  presented  the  total  of  which  is  not  in  excess  of  th^  appropria- 
tion) from  its  organization  in  May  1880  to  September  m  1S81,  a. 
period  of  sixteen  months.  "N 

The  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  ^^  com- 
mittee, as  advised  by  the  Board,  respectfully  suggests  that  th^  Legisla- 
ture may,  with  advantage  to  the  State,  authorize  the  expenditure  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  doll ari  allowed 
by  law  for  sanitary  surveys,  inspections  and  expert  duties,  wfljch  are 
now  and  will  be  required  for  successful  work,  and  which  the  State  ^lould 
provide  for  in  addition  to  the  necessary  work  of  local  Boards  of  He^th. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS,  Chairman.     ") 

CHARLES.  F.  CHANDLER.  Executive  and  Finance  -- 

EDWARD  M.  MOORE,  President.  \  OmmttUe. 

ELISHA  HARRIS.  Secretary. 
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Statement  of  expenditures  under  chap.  407,  of  1881,  from  July  sth  to 
December  31,  1881, 

Travelif^  and  Incidental  Exfemes  of  Chemists  and  Examiners. 
1881.  July'  6.  Dr.S.A.Lattimore,peritemizedacct.rendered..      ^16  64 
',  Dr.  W.  H.  Pitt,  ■ 


Aug.  10, 

F.  E.  EiiglehaTdt, 

do 

ar  39 

10. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Love, 

do 

23  50 

la. 

A.  H.  Chester, 

do 

M  «8 

y>- 

A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

"3  77 

30- 

Dr.  DeLap  Smith, 

do 

>8  8t 

31- 

C.  E.  Munsell, 

do 

14  75 

3^' 

G.  C.  Caldwell, 

do 

37  56 

Sept  30. 

C  E.  MuDsell, 

do 

4  00 

30- 

A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

a  55 

3«- 

Cataract  House, 

do 

49  00 

SO- 

Dr.  DeLap  Smith, 

do 

34  08 

SO. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Pitt, 

do 

7  as 

30. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Lattiraore, 

do 

318 

Nov.   .. 

A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

3  83 

10. 

C  E.  Munsell, 

do 

61  50 

18. 

Dr.  DeLap  Smith, 

do 

37  08 

30. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Htl, 

do 

"  SS 

Dec    J. 

A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

10  39 

3- 

Dr.  S.  A.  Lattimore, 

do 

3a   37 

3. 

do 

do 

30  OS 

9- 

Dr.  DeLap  Smith, 

do 

..         48  98 

3'- 

A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

71 

fo'3   tl 

CampensaHon-of  Inspectors. 

July  30.  A:  L.  Colby,  for  July ^3  50 

Aug.  30.            do               August 5000 

31.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,  for  July  and  August 93  56 

31.  C  E.  Munsell,  for                do                93  50' 

Sept.  30.  C.  E.  Munsell,  for  September 50  00 

30.  A.  L.  Colby,                  do         5000 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,         do         5000 

Oct.  30.  A.  L.  Colby,      for    October '     50  00 

30.  C.  E.  Munsell,             do         56  00 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,       do         .■  50  00 

Nov.  30.  A.  L.  Colby,  for   November 50  00 

30.  C.  E.  Munsell,         do           50  00 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,    do            So  00 

Dec.  31.  A.  L.  Colby 5°  «> 

,  «78o  56 
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<  PritUing  and  Suuiomry. 

1881.  July     7.  J.  W.Wadsworth,  comptroller,  stationery....  $46  93 

7.                do                   do           letter  book . .  3  25 

Sept.    i:  E.  Ellis,  for  blank  books., 7  50 

30.  A.  L.  Colby,  stationery,  pW  account 60 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,  do         do            50 

Dec.  15.  I.  W.Wadsworth,  comptroller,  stationery....  15  50 
16.  Type  writing  per  account  of   Mrs.  B.  A. 

Rushton 2  35 


«!«S3 

Purchaset  of  Sampla  for  Anaiyas. 

July  30.  A.  L.  Colby,                                 per  account, 

tS  79 

Aug.  30.        do 

do 

5  61 

Sept.    4.  G.  W.  Banker, 

do 

2684 

30.  A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

40  47 

30.  Whitall,  Tatum&  Co.,  (Apparatus) 

do 

«3<i  "« 

30.                      do                       do 

do 

63  84 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith, 

do 

5  98 

30.  A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

26  22 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith 

do 

30.  A.  L.  Colby, 

do 

26  q:i 

30.  Dr.  S.  A.  Laltimore, 

do 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith, 

do 

25  12 

30.  G  E.  Munseil, 

do 

3  4S 

30.  Dr.Chandler,  per  account  of  Hastings 

8[  Hahn. 

3  90 

30,              do            do               Whitall  &  Tatum 

4  54 
«  33 

• 

$409  03 


Library  and  lAterature  for  CMttmsti  and  the  Board. 

18S1.  Oct    8.  Westermann,  per  account '. t  9  <^7 

8,         do                 do           33  19 

8.        do                 do          3171 

$64  57 


Postage,  Exprestage  and  Telegrams. 

1881.  July  30.  A.  L.  Colby,                 per  account %      30 

Aug.  30.             do                             do 9  10 

Sept.  30.             do                              do         10  50 

30.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,               do        3  34 

30.  Dr.  S.  A.  Lattimote,           do        78 

Nov.    a.  A.  L.  Colby,                       do        8  86 

10,  C.  E.  Munseil,                     do 50 

D,g,l,..cbyCOO^^[e 


75 
i88i.  Not.  i8.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,  per  account       $3 


Dec.     7.  A.  L.  Colby,  do  7  86 

9.  Dr.  DeLap  Smith,  do  3  04 

j6.              do  do  I  05 

31- A,  L.  Colby,  do  a  77 

♦46  S9 

SeeafihtlatiaH. 

Travelling  and  incidental  expenses $5^3  >  ^ 

CompcDsation  of  inspectors 780  56 

Printing  and  stationery 7<^  53 

Purchases  of  samples  for  analysis 409  03 

Library  and  literature  for  chemists 64  57 

Postage,  expressage  and  telegram* 46  59 

Total  expenditures (1,900  39 

Total  unexpended (8,099  ^^ 

GzHEKAL  Abstract. 

Total  payments  (on  itemized  accounts)  by  Comptroller's 
warrants ('iS'^  Si 

Total  payments  out  of  $700  advanced  by  Comptroller,  August 
a9,i88i 383  88 

Total $1,900  39 

Liabilities  to  31st  December,  18S1. 
For  payments,  to  eight  chemists  under  contracts. ..    (3,300  00 
For  compensation  and  traveling  expenses  of  two 
in^Kctors  for  month  of  December,  printing,  eic, 
not  exceeding... ...«. 300  00 

3,400  00 

Total  payments  and  liabilities (5.300  39 

■Remaining  unexpended  (of  apprt^riation  by  Chapter  407), 
after  aU  outstanding  obligations  arc  paid,  to  January  i, 
i8«i (4,699  61 

,      ERASTUS  BROOKS,  Chairman.    \ 

C  F.  CHANDLER.  XEsuetUiDe  and  Finanet 

EDWARD  M.  TAQOK^PresidewL  [  Committee. 

EUSHA  HARRIS,  Seerttary.         J 
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REPORT  OF   THE   STANDING  COMMITTEE   ON 
LEGISTRATION  AND  VITAL  8TATISTIC& 


To  the  State  Soard  of  ffealth: 

Your  committee  in  reviewii^  the  results  of  its  labors  during  the  past 
year  reco^ized  the  fact  that  the  particular  portion  of  duty  entrusted  to 
its  supervision  is  of  necessity  a- branch  of  sanitary  reform,  somewhat 
difficult  to  introduce  and  perfect  in  all  its  details.  In  the  progress  al- 
ready made,  however,  and  in  the  increasing  frequency  of  reports  and  sta- 
tistical inibrmatioD  received  at  the  <BurGau  of  Vit^  Statistics,  from  all 
parts  of  our  State,  your  committee  hope  to  show  that  the  anticipations 
expressed  in  its  first  report  are  in  progress  of  realization;  that  the  seed 
sown  is  already  ripening;  and  that  harvest  is  near  at  hand. 

The  labor  of  establishing  a  perfected  and  uniform  system  of  registra- 
tion of  the  vital  movement  of  five  millions  of  people,  composed  of  all 
nationalities,  and  yearly  increased  by  the  great  and  never-ceasing  flood 
of  immigration  that  is  constantly  flowing  in  upon  us  through  the  great 
seaport  of  the  Empire  State,  seems  a  task  indeed;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  every  human  life  that  forms  an  atom  of  the  millions 
of  breathing  humanity  existing  in  our  vast  commonwealth,  has  a  his- 
tory which,  commencing  at  the  cradle,  rolls  onward  until  the  grave 
receives  it,  and  that  each  event  of  every  life  may  be  of  infinite  impor- 
tance both  to  the  individual  and  its  descendants,  as  well  as  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  State,  the  in  dispensability  of  vital  re^stration,  not 
only  as  a  sanitary  necessity,  but  also  as  a  principle  of  political  economy, 
must  be  admitted  by  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Our  statutes  provide  for  the  registration  of  the  lands  and  property 
owned  by  each  one  of  the  five  millions  of  its  people,  and  even  for  those 
who,  living  beyond  our  boundaries,  hold  estate  within  this  common- 
wealth. Books  of  public  record  are  kept  In  every  town  and  ci^  in  our 
State,  —  open  to  all,  —  setting  forth,  in  minutest  detail,  the  history  of 
each  parcel  of  land,  and  of  each  building  upon  its  surface. 
Thousands  of  expert  hands  and  minds  are  daily  employed 
in  making,  keeping  and  preserving  such  records  with  mathe* 
matical  precision;  but  yet  how  strange  it  seems  that  until 
recently  the  history  of  the  life  of  the  individual  has  been  utterly  ignored 
by  the  rulers  of  the  people.  If  it  is  of  such  moment  to,  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  that  property  should  be  registered,  how  much  ibore  does  it 
concern  the  interests  of  society  that  the  vital  movement  of  those  who  own 
and  improve  such  property  should  be  equally  well  understood.  The 
necessity  of  such  correct  understanding  of  the  vital  records  of  the  Tace 
first  originated  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  and  women;  the  idea  of 
State  Boards  of  Health,  correct  and  uniform  registration  not  having  ob- 
tdned  before  their  organization. 
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Previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York,  ihe  State  had  no  system  of  registration  of  vital  statistics  except- 
ing in  six  of  her  cities.  In  many  towns  some  attempts  had  been  made 
to  register  births  and  deaths  ;  but  as  no  uniformity  had  been  observed 
b  the  c^rryingoutofthe  plan,  the  results  were  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
lathe  first  report  of  your  committee  allusion  was  made  to  the  importance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  registering  the  three  great  events  in  human  life, 
—birth,  marriage,  death,  —  as  well  as  the  recording  with  accuracy  those 
diseases  which  yearly  make  up  the  death  rate  among  the  people.  During 
the  year  that  is  past,  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  State  has  re- 
ceived ample  instructions  together  with  concise  forms,  not  only  for  the 
registration  of  the  vital  movement  of  the  people,  and  the  proper 
preservation  of  such  records  ;  but  also  simple  practical  methods  for  the 
recording  of  those  diseases  which  have  prevailed  in  their  respective 
localities.  Thus  in  eighteen  months,  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven 
towns,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  incorporated  villages  and  eighteen 
cities  have  bean  provided  with  methods  for  vital  registration  through  the 
means  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  The  results 
thus  fai  secured  have  been  gratifying,  and  have  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  committee.  The  number  of  correctly  worded 
and  properly  attested  certificates  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  from 
all  parts  of  our  State  that  are  being  daily  received  at  the  State  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics,  which  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  pages 
of  the  report,  show  conclusively  that  not  only  are  the  officials  themselves, 
but  also  the  people  deeply  interested  and  heartily  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  sanitary  measure. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  feels  justified  in  jeporting  that  at  the  end 
of  this,  the  second. year  of  the  existence  of  the  Board,  the  State  pf  New  . 
York  is  provided  with,  and  has  adopted,  a  uniform  system  of  vital 
registration. 

InoesHgation  of  Prevaient  Diseases. — As  regards  the  investigation  of 
prevalent  diseases,  much  important  knowledge  has  been  gained.  The 
reports  on  epidemic  and  prevalent  diseases  herewith  presented,  with 
concise  memoranda  as  to  the  inception  and  progress  of  these  maladies, 
accompanied,  in  many  cases,  by  maps  of  the  infected  districts  (for  the 
most  part  voluntarily  given)  show  conclusively  the  growing  interest 
taken  by  the  town  and  city  ofGcials,  by  the  medical  profession,  and  by 
the  people  in  general,  in  aiding  the  committee  in  its  labors  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  diseases,  and  preserving  health  and  life  in  the  com- 
munity. The  committee  beheves  that  this  its  second  report  will  show 
that,  while  laboring,  as  it  has  done,  under  many  difficulties,  and  with 
inadequate  laws  to  sustain  its  action,  the  work  commenced  is  progressing 
most  favorably,  and  that  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  near  future  will 
exhibit  a  system  of  recording  the  vital  movement  of  its  population, 
uiferior  to  none  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  organization  of  local  Boards,  where  none  had  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  prompt  and  ready  response  made  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
superintendent  of  vital  statistics  as  to  the  administration  of  health  laws, 
have  been  the  great  factors  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  committee's 
designs.  Wherever  the  efficient  local  Board  exists,  returns  come  promptly, 
and  satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  existing  diseases  has  been 
obtained.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the  State  well- organized  and  scientific 
Boards  of  Health  are  now  at  work,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
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ing.     Epidemics  of  diphtheria,  small-pox  and  i^ther  domestic  pestilences 
have  been  met  and  conquered  by  their  faithful  labors. 

The  records  of  the  State  Bureau,  which  are  open  to  all,  show  what  organ- 
ized and  united  effort  has  already  accomplished  ;  and  when,  as  seems 
certain  to  your  committee,  each  town  and  city  in  our  State  are  working 
together  on  one  uniform  basis  for  the  prevention  ofihe  avoidable  causes 
of  disease ;  when,  finally,  not  only  the  State,  but  the  National  Board  of 
Health,  of  which  the  local  Boards  are  units,  all  combine  in  the  much 
needed  reform  to  which  your  committee  has  devoted  its  attention,  then 
the  great  problem  of  the  prevention  of  disease  will  have  been  solved, 
and  the  people  of  our  land  will  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  uniform,  exact 
and  complete  registration  of  all  human  lives  in  each  commonwealth  and 
in  the  Nation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN,  Chairman. 


BEC0RD8   AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PREVA- 
■    LENT  DISEASES. 

Am  Abstract  by  the  Secretary. 
The  law  which  created  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  defined  its 
duties  having  required  that  the  Board  shall  have  the  supervision  of 
the  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  of  prevalent  diseases,  the  duty 
of  conducting  this  branch  of  its  work  has  been  assigned  to  the  standing 
committee  on  registration  and  vital  statistics.  With  simple  forms  for 
facilitating  the  preparation  of  records  for  registration  and  especially  for 
the  records  of  diseases,  there  is  now  accumulating  a  mass  of  well-at- 
tested facts  and  information.  Voluntary  and  promiscuous  contribu- 
tions of  information  and  correct  observation  relating  to  prevalent  dis- 
eases are  offered  on  every  hand,  but  these  are  seldom  comparable  and 
ready  for  such  practical  uses  as  the  best  interests  of  the  public  health 
and  sanitary  knowledge  require.  The  law  for  the  better  organization 
of  locfd  Boards  of  Heaith  has  conferred  upon  every  such  board  the  ob- 
ligatory supervising  of  the  registration  of  diseases  and  deaths,  and  as 
each  board,  under  this  new  law,  is  required  to  have  a  competent  phy- 
sician as  its  health  officer,  the  work  of  organizing  the  registration  of 
prevalent  diseases  in  any  adequate  measure,  necessarily  awaits  the  cre- 
ation and  working  of  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  and  these  under  the 
law  of  1881,  are  becoming  sufficiently  well  organized  to  warrant  the  use 
of  the  records  they  contribute.  Thus  far,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  this 
year's  report,  the  brief  accounts  of  prevalent  diseases  presented  by  the  ■ 
committee  oft  registration  in  the  manner  which  here  follows,  have  been 
especially  useful  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  they  are  instructive  to 
the  people,  because  they  consist  of  brief  narratives  of  the  circumstances 
and  evidences  of  the  operation  of  preventable  causes  and  of  results 
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of  preventive  and  controlling  sanitary  measures.  For  this  purpose 
the  few  records  which  here  follow  are  submitted  by  this  committee. 

S»iall-pox  as  it  has prei>aHed during  the  year  1881. — At  the  close  of  the 
Board's  first  annual  r<iport  in  December,  1880,  numerous  instances  were 
quoted  which  showed  the  manner,  and  something  of  the  extent  of  this 
diffusion  of  amall-pox  in  the  city  of  Troy  and  some  other  places  in  the 
State,  The  following  are  among  the  more  notable  instances  of  its  pre- 
valence during  the  year  1881. 

Small-pax  in  Fremont,  Sullivan  County: — On  the  31st  of  December, 
1880,  a  patient  who  had  recovered  from  small-poii  was  discharged  from 
tbe  small-pox  hospital  on  Blackweli's  Island,  taking  with  him  when  he 
left  the  slippers  which  he  had  brought  to  the  hospital  with  him  and  had 
there  worn.  The  physician  in  charge  of  that  hospital  testifies  that  the 
patient  did  this  in  violation  of  orders  from  him.  The  doctor  adds  in 
his  report:  "Before  leaving  he  took  a  bath  and  was  then  sent  to  the 
dressing  room,  where  he  was  given  the  new  underclothing  which  he  had 
not  before  been  allowed  to  touch.  After  dressing  he  was  not  permitted 
toretum  to  his  room,  or  to  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  patients. 
.All  of  the  usual  precautions  were  taken  with  his  clothmg  such  as  fumi- 
gation with  sulphur  and  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air."  This  dis- 
charged patient  went  directly  by  the  Erie  railroad  to  Fremont,  the  south- 
western town  of  Sullivan  county,  where  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  the 
contagion  was  found  to  be  spreading  from  family  to  family.  It  was 
successftilly  combatted  by  vaccination,  but  not  untikafter  six  deaths 
had  occurred  as  mentioned  in  the  Board's  report. 

Small-pox  in  Caroga  and  the  region  bordering  on  Hamilton  County: — 
Sraatl-pox  was  introduced,  vaccination  was  publicly  offered,  and  the 
town  Board  of  Health  of  Caroga  organised  its  duties  promptly  upon  the 
written  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  contagion  was 
quickly  exterminated.  It  was  also  introduced  into  the  village  of  North- 
ville,  Fulton. county,  where  the  directions  of  the  State  Board  were 
promptly  carried  into  effect,  and  the  necessary  means  for  vaccination 
supphed. 

SUALL-FOX  IN   THE  POOR-HoUSE  OF  FULTON  COCKTY,  AND  AS  SPREAD 
FROM  IT, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  following  cases  of  snlall-pox,  eleven  in  all,  which 
occurred  in  this  vicinity  and  under  my  immediate  observation,  in  April, 
May,  and  Juneof  the  current  year,  giving  a  brief  history  of  theirorigin, 
so  far  as  known,  and  a  record  of  their  termination;  also  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Suttle  P.,  a  resident  of  Johnstown  village,  and  a  boarder  at  the  Har- 
den House  in  that  village,  sonje  time  about  the  middle  of  April  had  a 
peculiar  eruption,  which  excited  so  much  suspicion  that  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  board  in  Johnstown.  He  was  admitted  as  a  private  boarder 
into  the  Fulton  county  poor-house,  it  bemg  represented  to  the  superin- 
tendent that  three  physicians  had  pronounced  the  eruption  to  be  non- 
variolous.  The  date  of  his  admission  was  April  i8th.  Hit  eruption, 
by  infecting- several  inmates  of  the  poor-house,  proved  itself  to  be 
variolous. 

It  is  sud  that  while  boarding  at  the  Harden  House,  in  Johnstown, 
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and  while  he  was  at  his  business  during  the  day,  his  room  at  the  hotel 
was  used  by  certain  parties,  one  of  whom  was  a  prostitute  from  Fulton- 
vilte,  who  had  recently  recovered  from  small-pox.  Hence  the  origin  of 
his  disease.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  eruption,  he  suffered 
neither  sickness,  uneasiness,  nor  loss  of  appetite;  and,  until  the  nature 
of  his  eruption  was  proven  by  its  works,  he  took  his  meals  regularly  at 
the  private  table  of  the  superintendent.  None  of  the  superintendent's 
family  of  seven  persons  contracted  the  disease. 

The  second  case  in  my  list  is  Hall,  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house,  who 
roomed  with  Suttle.  He  was  attacked  April  Z9th,  and  died  May  loth  of 
confluent  small-pox. 

The  third  case  is  Mrs.  Ferguson,  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house.  She 
washed  clothing  for  Suttle  before  the  nature  of  his  disease  was  discov- 
ered.    She  had  a  mild  attack  of  varioloid. 

The  fourth  case  is  George  Grant,  a  colored  boy,  who,  during  an 
attack  of  hematuria,  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house,  and  had 
also  roomed  with  Suttle.  He  was  discharged  cured  of  his  first  sickness, 
about  April  ajd,  and  went  to  Perth,  in  this  county,  to  work  on  a  farm. 
On  Mtay  5th  he  was  returned  to  the  poor-house  with  an  eruption,  which 
was  at  once  recognized.  It  proved  to  be  small-pox,  and  after  a  tedious 
illness  he  eventually  recovered. 

The  fifth  case  is  James  Lancaster,  an  imbecile,  also  an  inmate  of  the 
poor-house,  and  a  room-mate  of  Suttle.     He  had  varioloid  mildly. 

The  sixth  cas^was  discovered  in  the  village  of  Gloversville,  in  the 
person  of  Robert  McGuire,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the  poor-house  at  the 
time  of  Suttle's  admission,  and  occupied  the  same  room  with  him. 
Afterward  he  had  found  work  in  Gloversville.  As  soon  as  discovered, 
he  was  returned  to  the  poor-house,  where  he  died  of  the  hemorrhagic 
variety  of  small-pox. 

The  seventh  case  is  Mary ,  a  Swede,  who  was  doin^  house- 
work in  a  private  family  in  the  village  of  Kingsboro,  one  mile  from 
Gloversvilie,  and  two  miles  from  the  poor-house.  The  origin  of  this 
case  is  somewhat  obscure.  She  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  last 
fall;  spent  the  winter  in  New  York  city,  and  had  been  in  Kingston  but 
a  few  weeks.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  if  she  had  in  her  possession  any 
infected  clothing. 

The  eighth  case  is  John  Tuttle,  who  died  of  hemorrhagic  small- 
pox. How  he  was  exposed  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  visited  Johnstown  while  small-pox  was  epidemic  in  that  village.  He 
was  a  farm  laborer,  living  and  laboring  some  four  miles  from  Glovers- 
ville, and  two  miles  from  the  poor-house.  He  died  in  his  own  house  of 
two  appartments,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  of  wife  and  five  or  six 
children,  who  were  all  immediately  vaccinated  and  escaped  the  disease. 

The  ninth  case  is  Mrs.  Herrington  who  also  died  of  hemorrhagic 
small-pox.  She  was  first  discovered  in  a  filthy  hovel  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, lying  naked  on  a  pile  of  straw,  with  the  eruption  well  marked  and 
already  hemorrhagic,  with  a  babe  at  her  breast.  The  baby  was  im- 
mediately vaccinated  and  escaped  the  disease.  The  mother  was 
removed  to  the  Gloversville  hospital  where  she  could  have  proper  care, 
but  she  succumbed.  It  is  not  known  how  she  became  infected.  She 
had  been  employed  as  a  domestic  on  the  same  farm  where  Tuttle  was 
employed  as  a  laborer.  She  was  a  prostitute  and  may  have  met  with 
exposure  as  a  consequence. 
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The  tenth  case  is  Dr.  John  £.  Burdiclc,  of  Rockwood,  who  had 
varioloid  in  a  very  mild  form.  H4  probably  contracted  the  disease 
from  a  patient  whom  he  attended. 

The  eleventh  caae  is  Maggie  Ward,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  varioloid 
but  a  few  weeka  after  her  successful  vaccination.  The  origin  of  this 
case  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity,  unless  a  somewhat  improbable  story 
which  she  told  be  true,  which  would  point  to  infected  materials  as  the 
source  of  infecti«n.  She  resided  three  miles  from  Gloversville  and  oi^e 
mile  from  the  poor-house.  She  was  removed  to  the  Gloyersvillc  hc«- 
pitaL 

During  this  epidemic  all  persons  known  to  have  been  exposed  to 
smaU-[>ox  were  vaccinated  and  placed  in  quarantine.  Suitable  buildings 
were  "erected  on  the  poor-house  farm,  where  infected  paupers  were 
treated.  They  were  cared  for  in  a  building  separately  erected  by  the 
authorities  of  Gloversville.  Dr.  BurdicV  also  had  one  erected  for  his 
own  occupancy  and  one  patient  died  at  his  dwelling.  All  infected 
places  were  thoroughly  dismfected  by  sijlphur  fumigation  and  infected  . 
articles  were  either  burned  or  thoroughly  disinfected.  Too  favorable 
mention  cannot  be  made  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr,  F,  W,  Shaffer  of 
Gloversville,  the  faithful,  intelligent  and  efficient  health  officer  of  the 
town  of  Johnstown,  to  which  in  a  great  measure  is  due  the  limiting  and 
final  extinction  of  the  disease. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

EUGENE  BEACH, 
Hialth  Officer  of  Gloversville  and  Physician  to  Fulton  County  Poor-House. 

Dr.  Beach's  report  shows  that  there  were  twelve  cases  and  four  deaths. 

Small-Pox  at  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co. 
JRepori  dy  the  Health  Officer. 
A  brief  report  in  relation  to  the  small-pox  epidemic,  that. visited  the  vil- 
lage of  Johnstown  during  the  spring  of  1881,  is  here  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  others  interested  in  the  public  safety,  as 
illustrating  the  importance  of  strict  sanitary  measures  being  instituted 
at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  a  thorough  isolation  of 
infected  persons  and  a  rigid  quarantining  of  cases  of  modified  small-por 
or  varialoid  (cases  so  mild  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable).  It  was 
owing  largely  to  a  case  of  this  nature  that  small-pox  was  spread  thropgh 
our  community.  At  theoutbreakof  the  epidemic  there  was  no  regularly 
organized  and  constituted  Health  Board  in  the  town.  The  village  trus- 
tees were  acting  in  capacity  of  Board  of  Health,  but  they  were  without 
a  health  officer.  This  disadvantage,  together  with  too  great  fear  and 
■  cowardice  manifested  by  the  citizens,  rendered  concerted  action  diffi- 
cult, and  the  efforts  of  the  Trustees  to  stay  the  disease  was  made  to 
some  extent  ineffective. 

The  first  case  of  small-pox  occurred  in  the  family  of  David  Smith, 
redding  corner  of  Market  and  Green  streets,  in  the  person  of  his  son 
liOuis,  who  doubtless  contracted  the  disease  while  on  a  tour  to  Wash- 
ington, at  the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield,  March  4th.  The 
symptoms  of  disease  were  first  manifested  March  15th,  and  small-pox 
was  suspected,  when  other  members  of  the  family,  five  in  number,  were 
removed  from  the  premises  and  the  house  was  quarantined  and  such 
11 
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precautionary  measures  taken  as  was  thought  would  insure  againsf  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  disease.  But  contrary  to  expectation,  April  4th,  Mrs. 
Nelson  Fairchild,  who  with  her  husband  were  boarding  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Hillock,  on  Green  street,  two  doors  east  of  the  Smith  residence, 
was  reported  to  have  small-pox.  The  Elillock  family,  tl^ree  in  number, 
were  removed,  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  F.  were  quarantined  in  house  where 
she  was  taken  sick.  Mrs.  F.  was  enceinte;  had  a  miscarriage,  followed 
by  hemorrhage,  and  died  April  20th,  The  theory  of  her  infection  was 
from  fomites  conveyed  in  the  air  from  Smith's.  Oliver  Hays  resided  on 
West  State  street,  and  was  taken  sick  April  13th;  reported  to  have 
small-pox,  April  i6th.  His  wife  and  children  were  vaccinated  and  the 
children  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  although  not  removed  from  home. 
Hays  died  April  a4th.     The  source  of  infection  is  obscure. 

The  next  case,  the  most  obscure  of  all  that  occurred,  both  as  regards 
manner  of  infection  as  well  as  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  most 
mischievous  case  of  all,  was  that  of  Packer  Settle,  a  bachelor,  aged  about 
50.  Settle  boarded  at  the  Harden  House,  a  hotel,  corner  M^n 
and  Perry  streets ;  he  was  an  epileptic,  was  taken  with  a  seizure  April 
iSth,  but  emerged  from  fit  in  about  the  usual  time,  felt,  however,  more 
prostration  than  was  usual  after  similar  attacks,  which  continued 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  a  few  isolated  papules  appeared  on  his  face. 
This  gave  rise  to  some  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  frequenters  at  the  hotel, 
and  Settle  was  induced  to  consult  a  physician,  which  resulted  in  his 
being  pronounced  free  from  small-pox.  This  assurance  did  not,  how- 
ever, quell  the  public  fear,  and  Settle  became  a  terror  to  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  was  finally  driven  from  his  boarding 
house  and  rejected  by  all  others,  consequently  was  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  authorities  who  sent  him  to  the  alms-house.  After  two  weeks  so- 
journ here,  two  cases  of  small-pox  were  reported  and  suspicion  at  once 
fastened  upon  Settle  as  the  source  of  the  contagion.  This  suspicion, 
no  doubt,  was  well  founded,  as  the  poor-house  was  four  miles  from  the 
village  of  Johnstown,  and  there  was  no  other  way  for  the  disease  to 
originate.  Dr.  Eugene  Beach,  health  oflScer  for  the  village  of  Glov- 
ersville,  had  charge  of  the  cases  that  occurred  here  and  will,  doubtless, 
report  them  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  last  three  cases  men- 
tioned, viz.:  Hays,  Fairchild  and  Settle,  constitute  the  second  crop  of 
small-pox  that  occurred  here. 
.    The  next  group  of  cases  broke  out  between  April  26  and  May  i. 

Henry  Martin,  resided  on  Perry  street;  was  taken  sick  April  36. 

Richard  Rider,  resided  on  Williams  street ;  taken  sick  April  36. 

Howard  Hays,  taken  sick  May  i. 

Chester  Hays,  taken  sick  April  26. 

Mrs.  0.  Hays,  taken  sick  April  aS. 

The  two  children  had  small-pox  and  died.  Mrs.  H.  had  varioloid. 
These  were  the  family  of  Oliver  Hays  before  mentioned. 

Mr.  A.  Hathorn  resided  on  Main  street,  and  was  taken  sick  April  28. 

Hiram  Vanney,  residing  on  Perry  street;  taken  sick  April  28. 

Daniel  Kennedy,  resided  on  Perry  street, ;  came  down  with  small-pox 
April  aS, 

Mr.  McLain  resided  on  Prospect  street;  taken  sick  April  z8.  There 
were  nine  members  in  his  family;  four  other  cases  of  small-pox 
occurred. 

Mr.  P.  Holman,  resided  on  Gleeb  street;  taken  sick  April  19;  six  in 
family,  one  had  small-pox. 
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Howard  Shull,  resided  on  Perry  street;  taken  with  small-pox  April  30. 

Daniel  Wormuth,  resided  on  Cayadutta  street;  sick  May  i. 

Mr.  O.  Peck,  resided,  on  East  State  street;  taken  Mayi;  six  in 
family.  Two  more  cases  rejiorted  here.  This  comprises  the  third  crop 
of  small-pox  that  occurred  in  our  community.  Eight  of  these  cases 
were  confluent.  Three  proved  fatal.  The  other  six  cases  were  vario- 
loid. Eleven  of  the  aumber  were  infective  by  personal  contact  with 
Settle.  Most  of  the  cases  included  in  third  crop  were  removed  to  pest  r 
house  as  soon  as  reported  to  pest  house  (as  the-community  were  suffi- 
ciently aroused  at  thisjuncture  of  affairs  to  procure  such  aa  institution 
and  a  health  officer  had  been  appointed  and  was  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Board  of  Health ,  which  was  now  regularly  organized,)  crowded  fam- 
ilies where  small-pox  had  broken  out  were  quarantined  and  strictly 
watched,  houses  thoroughly  fumigated  and  disinfected  where  contagion 
had  been. 

About  May  13th  seven  other  cases  occurred  in  the  following  families: 
Two  in  O.  Peck's,  father  and  sister  to  O.  Peck  already  reported ;  these 
were  varioloid.  The  father  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  colored. 
Four  cases  broke  out  in  the  family  of  Mr.  McLain  on  Prospect  street, 
also  reported ;  three  varioloid.  One  confluent  small-pox.  The  last 
case  was  in  the  family  of  F.  Holman,  Gleeb  street.  This  is  the  fourth 
and  last  crop.  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  variola  was  thirteen; 
none  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  There  were  eleven  cases  of  varioloid, 
all  of  which  had  been  vaccinated  in  early  life.  About  May  first  at  the 
su^estion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  house-to-house  visitation  was 
provided  and  vaccination  enforced  as  far  as  could  be. 
Respectfully, 

R.   H.     CAMERON. 

SuALL-Pox  IN  Glens  Falls  and  Queensburv. 
The  following  report  has  been  made  by  the  health  officer  of  Glens 
Falls  and  Queensbury, 

Ti>  the  State  Board  0/ Health  .- 

The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  our 
village  last  summer  :  The  disease  first  appeared  late  in  June  m  the 
family  of  Adolphus  Guyette,  on  the  comer  of  Elm  arid  Orville  streets, 
near  the  western  limits,  and  simultaneously  on  Montcalm  street  ;  still 
further  west,  outside  corporation  limits,  in  the  family  of  C.  Barney,  and 
at  the  house  of  George  Guyette,  on  the  Hackett  road.  The  contagion 
was  brought  here  by  a  son  of  said  Adolphus  Guyette,  who  had  just  left 
his  place  of  employment  at  a  hotel  in  New  York  to  visit  relatives  here. 
He  spent  one  night  or  more  at  each  of  the  above-named  places.  He 
had  a  crusty  eruption  on  parts  of  his  face  at  that  time.  In  about  two 
weeks  after  his  arrival  here  small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  the 
families  which  he  had  visited.  The  houses  in  which  the  contagion  thus 
appeared  were  immediately  quarantined,  and  vaccination  commenced  in 
the  infected  district  and  immediate  vicinity.  Steps  were  then  taken 
by  the  village  Board  of  Health  to  secure  a  site  for  a  hospital,  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  one  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance 
below  the  State  dam,  on  lands  owned  by  Messrs.  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co,, 
who   kindly  gave   permission.     Meantime    other  cases  appeared  on 
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Montcalm  street,  and  when  the  Board  of  Health  was  about  to  remove 
them  to  the  hospital,  the  proprietors,  on  whose  land'  the  hospital  had 
been  erected,  refused  to  have  it  occupied,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
find  another  location.  About  this  time  the  towii  Board  of  Health  per- 
fected its  organization,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  erected  a  hospital 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  vjliagc.  Fearing  that  the 
disease  might  appear  in  two  extensive  manufactories  of  shirts  and  col- 
lars, the  health  officer  required  that  all  the  operatives  should  be 
vaccinated. 

The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Llbby  &  Spier,  and  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co., 
promptly  responded.  They  posted  tjie  rule  for  vaccination,  and 
enforced  compliance  with  it,  and  none  of  their  employees  were  allowed 
to  work  without  a  certificate  of  approved  vaccination  from  a  physician. 

In  addition  to  this  precautionary  measure,  these  manufacturers 
placed  their  entire  stock  of  freshly-made  goods,  which  were  being  daily 
received  from  the  dwellings  throughout  that  district  of  country,  in 
which  much  material  is '  distributed  for  making  up,  under  the  health 
officer's  control.  The  goods  were  subject  to  protracted  sulphurous 
fumigation  in  closed  apartments  at  the  factories. 

By  this  means  not  a  case  occurred  in  either  of  these  buildings, 
wherein  about  six  hundred  persons  were  employed,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  interruption  to  their  business. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  proprietors  of  these  factories  for  their 
prompt  and  energetic  action  in  this  matter.  The  town  Board  of  Health 
offered  free  vaccination  to  all,  and  the  town  and  village  were  divided 
into  inspect!  on -districts,  and  a  physician  appointed  in  each  district  to 
vaccinate  all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  this  protection.  Unfor- 
tunately the  physicians  who  attended  to  this  gratuitous  offering  of 
vaccination  neglected  to  keep  complete  records  of  the  work,  conse- 
quently I  ajn  unable  to  give  ^^  percentage  ol  those  that  received  benefit 
from  vaccination  or  re- vaccination.  About  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred (3,200)  were  vaccinated  in  all,  however,  Bovine  virus  was  obtained 
from  Chelsea,  Mass.,  the  Dispensaries,  New  York,  and  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  city,  the  last  mentioned  having  our  decided 
preference. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  hospital,  about  the  i6th  of 
August,  fifty  cases  of  variola  and  varioloid  had  appeared  in  the  infected 
district,  which  had  been  kept  under  rigid  quarantine.  The  first  case 
that  was  taken  to  the  hospital  was  on  the  i6th  of  August.  The  whole 
number  admitted,  thirty-two  ;  number  of  deaths,  five.  Number  treated 
in  private  hospital  huts,  erected  near  the  first  or  public  one,  three. 
Whole  number  of  cases  treated  at  home,  fifty-eight,  eleven  of  which 
died.  Whole  number  of  cases  of  small-pox,  including  varioloid,  since 
its  outbreak  in  June  last  up  to  November  first,  at  which  time  the  disease 
■  was  suppressed,  and  the  hospital  closed,  ninely-two.  Total  number  of 
deaths,  eighteen,  or  about  nineteen  and  one-half  per  cent.  In  view  of 
the  large  number  of  cases  which  occurred  before  we  established  our 
hospitals,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  contagion  spread,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  suppress  it,  or  prevent  its  spreading  through  the 
entire  village  and  town;  but  by  untiring  efforts,  both  night  and>  day,  a 
prompt  removal  of  all  new  cases  to  the  hospitals,  and  a  thorough  system 
of  vaccination,  we  have  conquered,  yet  not  without  opposition,  as  ill- 
timed  as  it  was  useless.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  entire  community 
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did  not  at  first  act  as  a  unit  in  vanquishing  this  formidable  enemy;  yet, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  physicians  acted  with  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  were  ready  to  second  its  efforts  in  suppressing  the  disease. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  dissatisfied  doctors,  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion showed  itself  in  the  community  at  large,  which  tended  tfl  retard  . 
and  embarrass  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  health  officer  in 
particular.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Dr.  W.  W.  MacGre- 
gor,  who  so  nobly  and  fearlessly  assisted  the  health  officer  in  this 
trying  ordeal ;  ever  ready  and  witling  to  do  battle  against  this  fearful 
enemy,   he   rendered   prompt  and    efficient  aid  in   stamping  it   out. 

Appended  is  his  report  as  physician  to  the  hospital Dr.  E.  L.  R. 

Chapin  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  treating  the  sick  in  their  dwell- 
ings, and  heartily  co-operated  with  the  Board  of  Health,  as  did  also  Dr. 
Eddy. 

And  to  the  State  Board  of  He^th  wc  are  indebted  for  prompt  and 
valuable  advice  in  our  time  of  affiiction.  It  was  by  your  kind  encourage- 
ment that  we  were  enabled  to  do  battle  more  zealously  and  fearlessly 
against  the  dreaded  enemy,  for  which  kind  aid  and  assistance  accept  our 
thanks,  and  through  us  the  thanks  of  our  two  Boards  of  Health. 

M,  R.  PECK,  M.  D.,  Jfea//A  Officer. 

Glbns  Falls,  December,  i88r. 

The  Hospital  Report. 
Dr.  MacGregor  concludes  his  report  for  the  season  as  follows : 
"  The  hospital  doors  are  closed,  and  I  trust  it  may  never  be  ijecessary 
to  re-open  them.     As  physician  in  charge,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Number  of  cases  treated  in  hospital 32 

Number  died  in  hospital 5 

Average  number  of  days  each  patient  in  hospital -'5-33 

Number  of  patients  under    5  years  of  age 5 

do  do     10  do         8 

do  do     30  do         ■   10 

do  do     30  do         5 

do  do    50  do         3 

Onepatient 67  do         i 

Total 32 

Number  in  all,  patients  and  friends  who  came  with  them 47 

Per  cent  of  death  in  hospital,  15,62. 

"  There  were  two  private  hospitals  erected  near  the  main  one,  in 
which  there  were  three  patients,  two  of  whom  died  from  hemorrhagic 
small-pox.         -  (Signed),     W.  W.  MacGREGOR. 

"  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1881." 

suall-fox  oh  euicrant  tsaiks,  and  as  spread  b7  the  emi- 
GRANTS. 

Warnings  and  action  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  Neio  York  to 
Prevent  the  Spread  of  Small-pox  'by  Immigrants.  —  Throughout  the  last 
six  months  of  1880,  and  until  the  present  time,  the  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  advise  and  warn  the  health 
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authorities  throughout  the  United  States  whither  immigrants  go  from 
Castle  Garden,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  from  contagion  unsuspectingly  c(m- 
veyed  by  immigrants  and  their  baggage. 

Dr.  Smith,  health  officer,  has  given  very  good  reason  for  this  warn- 
ing, after  all  the  sanitary  precautions  which  the  laws  authorize  him  to 
adopt  at  his  station,  the  gateway  of  immigration ;  nahitly,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  European  immigrants  are  landed  at  Castle  Garden 
from  one  to  four  days  before  the  usual  period  of  incubation  (14  days) 
of  small-pox  contagion  has  expired  and  consequently  that  such  migrants 
may  reach  any  point  by  railroad  transportation  between  New  York  and 
the  Mississippi  before  the  recognition  of  the  development  of  small-^x 
contagion  that  may  have  been  contracted  at  the  port  of  departure,  or 
from  infected  baggage. 

Buffalo  Health  OffUer's  Action,  —  During  the  months  of  April  and 
May  small-pox  appeared  upon  emigrant  trains,  and  among  the  emigrants 
arriving  at  BufEalo.  May  a3d,  the  health  officer  of  that  city  communicated 
to  the  common  council  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  the 
dangers  impending  in  Buffalo,  which  had  then  a  fatal  illustration  in 
the  tenements  occupied  by  Polandeis  in  Alabama  street : 

Buffalo,  Ma^  93,  i88r. 
.  "  I  dcsife  to  call  your  attention  to  the  over  crowded  condition  of  several 
tenement  houses  in  the  city,  especially  in  the  Third  ward,  chiefly  situated 
*  on  Carroll  and  Alabama  streets,  and  occupied  generally  by  Polanders, 
who  are  very  filthy  in  their  habits.  The  Board  of  Health  under  title 
i  XII,  section  ten  of  the  charter,  have  the  power  to  remove  families  from 
overcrowded  buildings.  The  danger  from  smalt-pox,  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  emigrants  from  infected  steamships  and  other  vessels,  moving 
into  these  already  overcrowded  tenements;  renders  it  necessary  that 
they  should  exercise  this  power  at  once  as  a  matter  of  public  safety. 
The  question  that  confronts  the  city  authorities  is,  "what  shall  be  done 
with  these  people  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  no  better,  or  more  economical  way  of  caring  for  them,  than 
for  the  city  to  build  sheds,  or  barracks  of  cheap  lumber  on  some  of  the 
lai^e  vacant  lots  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  at  some  point  where 
hydrant  water  can  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  establish  a  sort  of 
a  quarantine  for  these  disease-suspected  eratgcants,  where  they  can  be 
housed  on  their  arrival,  at  least  during  the  summer.  They  can  thus  be 
made  comfortable,  and  the  public  health  preserved  from  the  infectious 
disease  they  are  liable  to  impart, 

"  I  suggest  that  all  families  of  emigrants  arriving  hereafter  suspected  of 
disease  be  required  to  take  up  their  residence  at  such  place  when 
established,  until  all  danger  from  small-pox  has  passed  away.  Within 
the  past  three  weeks  we  have  had  several  cases  of  this  loathsome  disease; 
and  in  every  instance  it  has  been  among  emigrants." 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  matter  as  one  of  grave  importance,  and 
prompt  action  should  be  taken. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  BRIGGS. 

Health  Pkysiaan. 

The  common  council  immediately  took  the  following  action:  That 
the  Board  of  Health,  together  with  the  committee  on  sanitary  matters, 
be  authorized  to  take  measures  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  at  an  expense 
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not  to  exceed  $500,  and  that  the  health  physician  be  directed  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  the  commissioncTS  of  emigration  in  Mew  York  to  ascer- 
tun  the  best  mode  of  lelief. 

Adopted. 

This  beginning  of  a  defensive  work  in  Buffalo  waa  urged  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  be  extended  sufficiently  to  give  full  pro- 
tection to  the  emigrant  trains  before  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Temporary  barracks  were  constructed  in  Rich 
street,  East  BufFalo,  and  the  infected  houses  on  Alabama  street  were 
speedily  cleared.  Numerous  uninfected  families  of  that  district  were 
temporarily  housed  in  dwellings  on  Best  street-  The  prompt  action 'of  - 
the  Common  Council  enabled  the  Board  of'  Health  to  appoint  suitable 
medical  assistance,  "  and  they  called  upon  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Erie  and  Central  railroads,  and  they  not  only  heartily  indorsed  the 
plan,  but  proAptly  furnished  regular  transportation  to  and  from  Attica 
and  Batavia.  During  the  week  the  two  physicians  have  boarded  every 
emigrant  train  at  the  stations  named,  and  exanuned  every  immigrant  for 
contagious  disease.  In  case  of  sma!I-pox,  the  car  in  which  the  patient 
is  found  is  cut  off  at  East  Buffalo,  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  nec- 
essary precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading.  The 
wholesome  benefit  resulting  from  this  system  can  be  readily  appre- 
ciated." 

This  practice  continued  so  long  as  there  was  daily  great  danger  from 
the  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  first  periods  of  small-pox.  It  was  then, 
and  is  still,  urged  by  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Health  that  such  action  can 
be  taken,  that  at,  and  between  the  emigrant  ships  and  Buffalo  there  shall 
be  an  efficient  sanitary  inspection  of  every  emigrant  train,  all,  along  the 
great  highway  of  travel  —  from  New  York  city  to  the  West.  These  emi- 
grants are  the  cause  of  most  cases  of  small-pox,  it  having  already  made 
its  appearance  at  Hornellsville,  Buffalo,  and  Suspension  Bridge." 

"  Our  method  is  to  meet  the  incoming  trains  at  some  convenient 
point  outside  the  city,  far  enough  away  to  give  us  ample  time  before 
the  train  arrives  here,  to  inspect  every  passenger  the  train  contains. 
This  work  we  propose  to  continue  during  the  summer,  and  as  much 
longer  as  the  flood  of  immigration  keeps  up.  I  am  satisfied  that  all 
that  is  needed  to  keep  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases  from 
being  spread  throughout  the  country  by  these  immigrants  is  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  other  local  Boards  of  Health,"  aided  by  the  State 
Board  and  National  Board,  in  carrying  out  the  system." 

Action  at  the  Chicago  Cenferente. — Early  in  June  a  movement  in  har- 
mony with  this  in  New  York  was  organized  in  the  western  States,  and 
a  conference  called  to  meet  at  Chicago,  June  29,  at  which  a  delegate 
attended,  for  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  and  to  which 
this  Board  communicated  the  following  suggestions,  which  were  in 
substance  adopted  : 

"  That  inasmuch  as  the  migration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
for  many  months  to  come  will  continue  to  exceed  any  former  expe- 
rience, sanitary  regulations  will  need  to  be  adopted  at  all  ports  of 
departure  whence  the  contagion  of  small-pox  is  liable  to  be  brought  to 
this  country  by  persons  and  baggage  ;  further,  it  may  not  be  practi- 
cable to  enforce  such  quarantine  detention  at  the  ports  of  arrival  in  the 
United  States  as  to  remove  and  prevent  all  possible  means  of  convey- 
ing the  contagion  far  inland.     Therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the 
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health  officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  the  sanitary  authorities 
represented  in  the  Chicago  conference  had  before  them  the  question, 
"  How  shall  the  contagion,  that  is  developed  while  the  emigrant  is 
en  route  westward  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  be  most  speedily  dis- 
covered and  controlled  ?" 

These  propositions  for  such  sanitary  service  relate  to  those  letters, 
and  with  the  action  recommended  by  the  New  York  State  Board,  as 
well  as  by  the  National  Board  of  Health.  The  propositions  for  such 
a  sanitary  service  relate  to 

(i)  Reinspection  Stations, 

it)  Local  Quarantines, 

(3)  Positive  Preventive  Sanitary  Regulations  in  Europe. 

It  seems  obvious  that  international  sanitary  obligatiom,  and  certain 
official  methods  and  forms  must  be  agreed  upon.  These  should  be  at 
once  provided  by  iniemational  agreements,  such  as —       • 

1.  A  system  of  thorough  inspection  and  vaccination  at  every  port  of 
departure  in  Europe  and  the  North  American  States,  of  all  unprotected 
emigrants.  This  may  be  secured  by  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  all  ports  in  our  own  States, 
and  by  the  comity  of  international  agreements  with  the  governments  of 
Europe  at  all^their  ports. 

2.  By  adding  to  the  utmost  efficiency  of  the  quarantine  systems  of 
each  American  port  such  fonn  of  records  and  symbol-cards*  that  the  per- 
sons who,  among  the  emigrants,  are  believed,  and  by  inspection  are 
certified,  to  be  protected,  shall  pass  without  hindrance  on  their  way 
through  our  country;  and  by  a  suitable  variation  of  symbol- cards*",  a^o 
to  provide  the  indication  or  sign,  by  which  all  persons  who  need  shall 
be  reinspected  as,  they  move  onward. 

3.  To  bring  into  full  accord  the  State  and  National  Board  of  Health 
methods  of  co-operation  for  the  prompt  destruction  of  small-pox 
wherever  it  may  appear  at  central  stations  along  the  routes  of  migrant 
travel  by  railroad  and  steamboats. 

4.  To  secure  in  every  State  the  most  effectual  means  of  local  and  the 
necessary  State  control  over  the  discovered  sources  of  contagion,  the 
quarantining  of  the  sick,  and  the  vaccination  of  persons. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  state  it  as  the  conviction  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  whom  they  know,  generally,  at  the  east,  that  in  the 
present  course  of  immigration,  there  is  greater  security  in  the  speedy 
dispersion  of  the  vast  companies  of  migrants,  as  soon  as  all  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  smallpox  contagion  is  closed  and  in  a  practical  way 
provided  for,  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  longer  detention  of  these  ■ 
companies.  Though  it  may  be  only  a  chcice  between  possible  perils, 
the  least  of  the  two  perils  is  to  be  accepted,  and  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  justice  and  all  available  means  for  self-care  and  safe-guarding 
shall  be  insured  to  the  grektest  number. 

Reinspection  and  a  system  of  international  as  well  as  State  agreemerUs 
and  means  for  obtaining  the  protection  of  our  entire  country  against 
small-pox,  may,  as  we  believe,  be  so  devised  as  to  insure  the  approba- 
tion and  cordial  support  of  all  concerned  in  the  repression  and  extinc- 
tion of  small-pox. 

The  details  of  the  plan  for  insuring  protection  to  every  emigrant 
■  TbUfaube«n  adopted  and  taCenncd  the  vacclaMlon  proMotlon  oard, 
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before  dq)arture  from  an^  port  in  Europe,  and  for  re-iafoTcing  the  safe- 
guards as  the  migrants  disembark  at  any  port  and  pass  into,  or  across, 
Ue  States,  can  be  arranged. 

This  statement  was  dranm  up  and  signed  by  a  committee  of  this 
Board,  authorized  to  present  its  views  to  the  Chicago  conference,  and  it 
is  fally  in  accord  with  the  action  taken  at  that  inter-State  meeting. 

Shall-Fox  at  Lockport. 

Early  in  October  a  Mrs.  P.  died  of  small-pox  that  was  certified  by 
the  medical  attendant  as  erysipelas  and  acute  eczema.  Other  cases  of 
small-pox  followed  in  the  same  family  and  in  families  living  in  the  same 
house.  These  cases  were  not  reported  as  small-pox  until  several  were 
already  sufiFering  from  varioloid.  Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  malady,  the  city  Soard  of  Health  assumed  control  and  directed  the 
Health  Officer  to  appoint  eight  physicians  to  assist  him  in  house-to- 
house  vaccination,  which  duty  was  rapidly  performed  until  the  city  thus 
gained  protection  against  the  contagion. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  had  become  known  in 
Lockport,  the  facts  were  judiciously  communicated  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  which  is  only  two  hours  distant  by 
rail,  who  provided  eifectual  means  for  the  best  vaccinal  service  by 
physicians  through  that  city. 

Various  vaccinal  farms  supplied  Rochester  at  the  rate  of  j.ooo  slips 
every  second  day  until  40,000  people  there  had  been  vaccinated. 

Inquiry  into  causes  that  led  to  neglect  to  report  the  first  cases  of 
small-pox  in  I,.ockport^  has  taken  a  judicious  form  and  will  result  in  the 
public  benefit. 

The  Health  Officer  of  Lockport,  Dr.  W.  J.  Ransom,  reports  that  from 
October  aoth  to  January  ist,  fifty-three  cases  of  small-pox  occurred, 
and  that  during  this  interval  of  ten  weeks  the  city  and  vicinity  were  put 
in  a  CDnditioQ  of  thorough  protection. 

Note. 
The  conditions  under  which  complete  protection  against  small-pox 
has  been  enjoyed  by  numerous  communities,  some  of  them  situated  in 
the  midst  of  and  between  cities  and  villages  in  which  small-pox  was. 
ravaging  the  population,  present  conclusive  evidence  of  the  protection 
which  vaccination  affords.  The  complete  protection  secured  by  several 
cToirded  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  has  been  so 
confirmed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  security  was  attained  solely  by 
vaccination  of  the  unvaccinated,  and  re- vaccination  of  the  other 
employes. 

Small-pox  has  been  harming  the  State  only  where  the  neglect  of  vac- 
cination invites  the  fatal  conta^on.  It  has  spread  in  no  school  or 
factory,  or  other  assemblage,  where  there  had  been  even  reasonable 
attention  to  vaccination,  and  it  has  been  arrested  readily  and  completely 
only  where  vaccination  and  re- vaccinal  ion  were  promptly  and  universally 
offered.  Its  continued  prevalence  in  any  place  of  business  and  trade  in 
such  city,  has  been  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  local  Boards  of  Health 
whatever  other  causes  have  been  in  operation.  In  one  city  of  less 
llian  60,000  inhabitant's  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  contagion  is 
sud  to  have  harmed  its  trade  interests  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
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million  dollars  in  ten  months;  and  had  not  the  health  authorities  of 
Buffalo  promptly  controlled  the  contagion  in  that  city,  its  trade  losses 
would  have  been  in  excess  by  one  hundred  fold  the  cost  at  the  health 
government  there  during  the  past  year.  In  no  place  in  New  York  has 
small-pox  found  such  an  unguarded  population  as  it  frequently  has  in 
States  further  west,  and  even  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  following  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Ailentown,  Pa.,  conveys  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  all  communities  in  which  vaccination  and  prompt 
sanitary  procedure  are  neglected; 


Secretary  State  Board  of  Heaitk,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir — Please  accept  thanks  for  your  promptness  and  kindness  in 
sending  information,  advice  and  instructions  to  us.  About  six  weeks 
ago  a  child  was  taken  with  small-pox  and  died  without  a  physician  hav- 
ing been  called  in.  It  was  pronounced  a  case  of  measles  by  the  family. 
A  public  funeral  was  held.  Before  this  time  our  city  had  been  remark- 
ably free  from  the  disease.  When  a  case  presented  itself,  measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  the  spread.  The  father  of  the  above 
named  child  made  clothing  for  a  merchant  tailor,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  family  worked  in  a  large  cigar  factory,  and  there  had  been  a  very 
free  interchange  of  visits  by  the  neighbors.  A  few  days  after  the  fune- 
ral the  whole  family  (eight  persons)  were  down  with  small-pox,  and 
in  less  than  Ave  days  we  had  thirty-four  cases  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  You  can  readily  imagine  the  panic  and  constematioi^  that  fol- 
lowed. We  immediately  took  measures  to  prevent  the  spread;  urged 
general  vaccination;  quarantined  the  families  as  far  as  was  possible  with 
the  small  force  at  our  command.  Unfortunately  the  city  councils  did 
not  give  the  Board  of  Health  the  encouragement  it  required  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  Board  being  restrained  to  some  extent  was  not  able  to  take 
the  strenuous  measures  it  subsequently  did,  after  the  council  removed 
all  barriers. 

We  have  had  one  hundred  and  three  cases,  and  twenty-three  deaths, 
A  large  number  of  the  fatal  cases  had  exhaustive  hemorrhages  from  the 
nose  and  throat;  were  confluent,  dying  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  or  from  exhaustion.  We  found  that  all  cases  that 
were  confluent  had  never  been  vaccinated,  or  never  since  childhoodL 


Diphtheria  During  i88i. 

This  disease  continued  to  be  reported  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  every  month  in  the  year.  Its  devastations  have  been  greatest  in 
the  districts  which,  until  within  the  past  few  weeks,  had  no  sanitary 
organization,  yet  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brookl3m  the  total  mor- 
tality from  diphtheria  has  been  large,  115a  deaths  having  been  recorded 
in  Brooklyn,  and  3349  deaths  in  New  York  in  the  year.  The  published 
reports  of  city  Boards  of  Health  show  how  tenaciously  the  cause  of 
diphtheria  clings  to  crowded  districts. 

Diphtheria  in  Salamanca. — The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
this  village  on  the  5th  and  13th  of  May  communicated  the  follow- 
ing facts:  "  We  have  had  \  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  in  two  weeks, 
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nearly  ah  fatal.  The  first  case  was  thought  to  be  membraneous  croup, 
and  no  attempt  was,  therefore,  made  to  keep  the  other  children  from 
that  patient.  Two  in  this  family  died,  also  a  cousin,  allowed  to  be  with 
them.  A  girl  working'  in  the  family  was  next  taken.  '  She  went  home 
and  recovered,  but  she  had  communicated  it  to  four  others  in  the  family, 
three  of  whom  died,  and  one  is  now  sick.  Another  family,  where  we 
cannot  positively  trace  the  infection,  had  two  light  cases,  young  ladies  ; 
both  recovered.  We  now  have  one  more  case,  some  distance  from 
others,  where  we  cannot  trace  infection." 

The  Board  of  Health  organized  and  worked  efiectively,  published 
and  posted  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board,  cleaned  up  their 
village,  and  instructed  the  ignorant  concerning  their  sanitary  duties. 

Diphtheria  in  Warren  and  Essex  Counties. — Through  a  district  of 
some  fifty  miles  in  length,  northward  from  Warrensburgh  and  Johns- 
bmgh,  and  extending  westward  over  a  width  of  at  least  twenty- five  miles 
from  Schroon  lake  and  its  outlet,  diphtheria  prevailed  in  its  most 
malignant  form  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  inhabitants  of  Chester- 
town  and  Schroon  organized  their  town  Boards  of  Health  late  in  the 
summer,  and  secured  effective  methods  to  check  the  spread  of  this  con- 
t^oo.  In  the  towns  of  Minerva  and  Johnsburgh  the  disease  continued 
its  devastations  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  following  extract  from 
an  appeal  of  a  school  district  clerk  in  the  mountain  region  of  Johns- 
burgh, correctly  sets  forth  the  situation  of  one  of  the  remote  regions  of 
its  prevalence: 

'  Our  town  has  been  terribly  imposed  upon  by  careless  persons  in 
regard  to  diphtheria.  There  are  several  cases  close  by  me.  They  take 
the  clothes  of  the  dead  and  hang  them  out  near  the  highways,  and  throw 
their  slops  about  Even  those  who  attend  the  sick  run  out  and  in  at  all 
places,  spreading  this  diphtheria  in  all  directions,  I  am  afraid  that  my 
family  will  perish  with  the  rest  of  them,  if  there  is  not  something  done 
to  protect  the  people  in  all  parts  of  this  town.  There  must  be  some- 
thing done  to  stop  the  spreading.  There  have  been  three  deaths  this 
last  week,  and  a  number  more  are  expected  to  die.  I  think  the  State 
Board  is  in  duty  bound  to  take  notice  of  this  contagious  disease  that  is 
killing  off  our  people.  Our  town  has  lost  within  two  years  perhaps 
four  hundred  with  this  disease,  and  no  one  to  say  a  word  to  Stop 
it  spreading.  It  is  not  only  for  my  own  family,  but  for  all  my  fellow 
townsmen  that  I  write.     Some  action  must  be  taken." 

Remote  from  physicians,  and  hitherto  unreported  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  the  families  and  neighborhoods  that  were  suffering  were  not 
to  be  neglected  for  a  day,  however  exaggerated  such  a  statement  might 
prove  to  be.  Dr.  James  S.  Cooley,  health  officer  of  Luzerne,  was  im- 
ipediately  commissioned  by  telegraph  to  go  through  the  affected  regions 
of  Johnsburgh,  and  to  extend  his  investigations  as  far  as  he  found  there 
was  any  extension  of  diphtheria,  to  give  the  people  all  needed  informa- 
tion and  counsel,  and  to  confer  with  medical  men  wherever  he  found 
they  had  been  in  attendance  upon  diphtheria.  This  efficient  sanitary 
helper  complied  with  the  request,  and  has  made  the  following  brief  , 
report  upon  his  observations  in  that  field : 

Dr.     Ceoley's  Statements. 

While  upon  the  first  tour  of  investigation  Dr.  Cooley  writes:  "  I  have 

spent  two  days  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,     I  found  a  bad 
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state  of  things  in  Johnsburgh,  owing  to  an  almost  total  disregard  of  anjr 
precaution  as  to  spread  of  disease.  An  undertaker,  living  at  Weaver- 
town,  laid  out  a  child  two  miles  away,  and  carried  home  the  infection 
to  two  of  his  children.  I  have  ealisted  help  there  in  getting  at  the 
facts.  I  think  the  report  from  the  clerk  of  schocd  district  No.  3,  of  400 
deaths  from  diphtheria  is  not  much  exaggerated.  At  Indian  Lake, 
there  has  been  a  sad  state  of  things;  twenty-two' deaths  are  reported 
within  the  last  few  months,  from  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
in  the  towns  of  Chester,  Warren  county,  Minerva,  Essex  county,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  instructions  from  you; 

Diphtheria  in  West  Chkstertown. 

Chestertown  is  one  of  the  northern  tier  of  towns  in  Warren  county, 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  Schroon  rivers.  The  portion  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  north-east  comer  of  the  township,  situated  next  to  the 
town  of  Minerva,  Essex  county.  The  land  lies  high,  is  generally  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  a  gravelly  loam. 

The  first  group  ofcasesof  diphtheria,  of  which  we  can  find  an  account 
among  the  people  and  their  physicians,  occurred  in  December,  1877. 
Daniel  Shaw's  wife  and  two  children,  aged  s  and  3  years,  respectively, 
'  were  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  children  both  died,  one  on  Dec 
13th  and  the  other  on  Dec.  i6th.  The  mother  recovei'ed.  The  source 
of  contagion  for  this  family  was  probably  some  case  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Johnsburgh,  where  Mr.  Shaw  did  his  trading, 

A  neighboring  family  by  the  name  of  Higgins  was  next  to  suffer.  A 
daughter  in  the  family  visited  at  Mr.  Shaw's  during  the  illness  of 
his  children,  .and  a  grandchild  in  the  H.  family  was  brought  home  from 
North  Creek,  when  recovering  from  diphtheria.  From  one  of  these 
sources  the  Higgins  girl  was  infected,  and  she  and  three  other  grand- 
children living  in  the  house  had  the  disease  and  aU  recovered. 

The  second  group  of  cases  occurred  some  months  later,  in  July,  1878, 
in  the  family  of  F.  Smith,  living  about  one  mile  from  Mr.  Higgin's, 
mentioned  above.  Mr.  Smith  saw  a  case  of  diphthCTia  at  North  Creek, 
and  a  few  days  after,  his  daughter,  aged  13,  was  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  shortly  after  his  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  4  years;  the  giri 
died  during  the  night  of  July  1st,  and  the  boy  the  next  morning.  His 
other  boys,  three  in  number,  had  the  disease,  but  all  recovered. 

The  third  group  was  in  August  and  September,  1880.  Henry  Russell's 
sister  saw  or  took  care  of  a  case  of  diphtheria  out  of  town,  and  came 
to  her  brother's  to  care  for  his  invalid  wife.  R.'s  boy,  aged  13,  and  a 
hired  ^irl  took  the  disease,  and  the  boy  died. 

William  Goodspeed,  Russell's  brother-in-law,  came  to  Russell's  while 
they  were  sick,  and  attended  the  boy's  funeral.  As  a  consequence, 
Goodspeed's  two  boys  were  taken  August  20th,  and  24ti,_  respectively, 
and  died  August  33d  and  September  5th.  The  infection  ^^g  undoubt- 
edly brought  by  Russell's  sister. 

There  were  mild  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  but  no  deaths,  ex- 
cept in  W.  Russell's  family,  one  child  died  out  of  four  who  had  the  dis- 
ease. 

All  of  these  cases  appear  to  have  resulted  from  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  danger  of  exposure ;  and  these  eight  deaths  and  upwards  of 
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iwentf  cases  of  this  dread  disease,  prevenUble  by  enlightened  sani- 
tary precautions. 
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Diphtheria  in  Minerva,  Essex  CmttOy. 

Minerva  is  the  south-westeni  town  of  Essex  county,  and  the  following 
^roup  o|  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town, 
m  the  hamlet,  known  as  Olm stead ville,  near  the  Warren  county  line, 
»tuated  on  Minerva  creek,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
diagram  shows  only  the  location  of  the  dwellings  where  the  disease 
occurred. 

Early. in  April,  i88r.  Dr.  J,  C.  Wall,  to  whose  care  and  labor  I  ara 
indebted  for  the  facts  in  reference  to  these  outbreaks  in  West  Chester 
and  Minerva,  was  called,  professionally,  to  see  a  little  girl  of  Thomas 
Barss  sick  with  diphtheria.  The  Barss  girl  recovered,  her  case  probably 
being  a  mild  one.     But  alas. 

Dr.  Wall  had  four  children  whose  ages  were  from  two  months  to  four 
and  a  half  years.  To  these  he  brou^t  the  infection,  and  as  a  result, 
one  child  was  seized  with  the  disease  April  nth,  and  two  others  on  the 
12th,  and  all  died.     Mrs.  Wall  also  had  the  disease,  but  recovered. 

The  adult  members  of  the  families  of  J.  Lyndsay,  Charles  McGinnis 
and  P.  Sullivan,  who  were  relatives  of  Dr.  Wall's  family,  were  frequently 
at  the  doctor's  house  during  the  sickness  of  the  children,  and  were 
present  at  the  funerals  which  were  held  at  the  house  and  fully  attended. 

April  aSth,  the  disease  appeared  at  J.  Lyndsay's,  where  there  were 
five  children,  all  of  whom  had  the  disease,  and  two  of  whom  died. 

The  following  day,  April  39th,  the  McGinnis  family  was  attacked  ; 
here  were  also  five  children,  two  of  whom  died. 

One  week  later,  May  6,  four  children  and  a  servant  girl  in  the  family 
of  P.  Sullivan  were  attacked  with  diphtheria  at  the  same  time.  Of  these, 
all  recovered  but  one  child. 

Wesley  Barnes  had  attended  many  of  the  funerals,  and  his  family 
were  the  next  to  suffer.  On  May  lath  his  children  were  taken  sick,  but 
all  recovered. 

While  Barnes'  children  were  sick,  other  (hildren  visited  the  house, 
among  them  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sherman,  living  west,  across  the  creek, 
who  was  attacked  with  diphtheria  June  14th  and  died. 
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Mr,  Moriisy's  boy  also  toolt  it  home  and  three  of  Morrisy's  children 
had  the  disease  and  two  died.  Monisy  lives  up  the  creek  from  Mrs. 
Sherman's. 

0.  v.  Morse  lives  opposite  Mrs.  Sherman.  His  niece,  living  with  him, 
^as  attacked  June  rsth,  but  recovered. 

S.  P.  Cobb's  boy  '.-isited  at  Barnes'  during  the  sickness  there.  He 
was  attacked  with  diphtheria  June  aad. 

Other  cases  occurred  dunng  this  period,  the  exact  data  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  But  the  terrible  nature  of  this  scourge 
,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  were  twenty-seven  deaths  out  of  fifty- 
si:c  cases. 

From  this  narrative  some  conclusions  may  be  deduced  which  are 
worthy  of  special  notice  : 

1.  Mild  cases  of  diphtheria''  may  be  the  source  of  contagion  that  soon 
result  in  succeeding  cases  of  great  severity. 

3.  Carelessness  in  visiting  the  sick  and  in  attending  funerals  may  spread 
the  germs  of  this  fearful  disease  far  and  wide.  The  funerals  were  all 
held  at  the  houses  where  the  deaths  occurred  and  were  generally  fully 
attended. 

Olmsteadvilh, 

Hunib«r      Number*  of  Humbar 

Family  ot  In  famllf.  c«su  o(  D.  ofdMUhi. 

J.C.WalI,M.D 64  3 

J.  Lyndsay 7                5  3 

C.  M.cGinnis 7                5  ' 

P.  Sullivan 11                5  i 

W.  Barnes 6               4 

O.  P.  Morse 3                i 

Mrs.  Sherman 3                1  i 

,    M.  Morrisy 6                3  a 

Totals ^ 48  38  II 

There  were  cases  in  the  families  of  L.  Hammond,  C  Bissell,  Mrs.  D. 
West,  and  S.  P.  Cobb,  but  the  facts  are  not  at  hand  to  tabulate.  All  of 
the  above  cases  oi:curred  between  April  ad  and  June  37th,  1881. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  JAMES  S.  COOLEY.  M.  D. 

Luzerne,  N.  Y.,  January  3,  iSSi. 

Note  on  the  IrUroducHoit  of  Diphtheria  in  the  Viltage  ef  Lake  George, 
Warren  County, 

While  investigating  the  course  of  diphtheria  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  Essex  and  Warren  counties,  the  following  account  of  the  introduction 
and  limited  spread  of  this  disease  in  Lake  George  village  was  communi- 
cated  by  health  officer  Adamson: 

In  January,  1878,  Mrs.  M.  went  to  Albany,  taking  with  her  George,  a 
little  boy  three  years  old.  The  little  fellow  was  quite  well  at  supper- 
time,  but  taken  sick  shortly  afterward,  and  died  at  four  the 
next  morning.  The  attending  doctor  gave  a  certificate  of  death-  from 
membraneous  croup,  and  the  body  was  brought  home  for  burial,  and  the 
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cof5n  opened  at  the  house  (marked  on  accompanying  sketch  I).  Within 
a  few  days  a  brother  of  George,  named  Charlie,  aged  five,  was  taken  ill 
and  died  from  diphtheria.  Willie  West,  aged  six,  a  cousin  of  the  afore- 
named (at  the  house  marked  II)  was  the  next,  he  died;  then  his  mother, 
Julia  West,  was  taken  ill  and  died;  then  Howard  W.,  aged  three,  died, 
(At  the  house  marked  III)  Morris  Stanton  lost  two  children,  both  from 
diphtheria,  about  the  same  rime.  'An  aunt  and  uncle  of  the  two  first 
mentioned  children  had  diphtheria,  but  both  recovered  (at  the  house 
marked  IV),  These  cases  all  occurred  between  January  12th  ai^d  Feb- 
ruary I4lh,  i88r,  Duane  West,  having  lost  his  wife  and  children,  left 
the  house  marked  II,  and  shortly  afterward  it  was  occupied  by  another 
family,  I  do  not  know  their  names,  but  a  relative  of  theirs,  who  paid 
them  ai  visit,  was  shortly  afterward  very  ill  from  diphtheria  and,  I  think, 
died 

Special  Investigations  of  Disease  in  Richmond  CouNTy. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  observations  and  records  insti- 
tuted by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Brighton  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  death-rates  in  different  districts  of  the  exceptionally 
salubrious  and  beautiful  town  of  Castletoii,  within  that  Board's  jurisdic- 
tion, vary  so  greatly  as  to  be  accountable  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
local  causes  and  domestic  conditions  will  adequately  explain  the  excess- 
ive mortality  in  particular  ^streets  and  upon  numerous  well  defined 
areas  in  the  township.  The  State  Board  invited  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  the 
recent  president  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  in  Castleton,  to  under- 
take certain  investigations  concerning  the  endemic  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases in  the  counties  of  Richmond,  Kings  and  Westchester.  His 
preliminary  report  is  here  appended,  and  it  relates  to  only  the  first  ques- 
lons  submitted  to  him  for  bis  examination  and  reply: 

JVdto  on  Scvu  of  the  Sources  of  Endemic  Diseases  in  Richmond  County. 

By  Alfked  L.  Carroll,  M.  D. 

Richmond  county,  the  surface  of  which,  throughout  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  consfsts  of  a  bed  of  glacial  drift  and  disintegrated  magnesian 
tock  of  varying  thickness,  has  long  held  prominent  rank  among  the 
malarial  regions  of  the  State,  and  during  the  past  year  its  endemic  fevers 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  prevalence  and  in  severity.  Intermit- 
teats  and  remittents  have  in  an  unusual  number  of  instances  assumed 
the  pernicious  form,  and  "  typho-malarial  "  fevers  have  prevailed  in  sev- 
eral localities.  As  re^rds  these  latter,  two  classes  of  cases  appear  to  be 
distinguishable:  one  in  which  true  enteric  fever  and  malaria  co-exist  in 
the  same  person,  and  another  wherein  common  filth-poisoning  superadds 
its  depressing  influence  to  a  malarial  attack. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  show  the  localities  of  the  less  usual 
endemic  fevers  as  far  as  my  present  information  extends.  Of  the  lower 
part  of  Westfield,  I  have  no  recent  knowledge,  but  in  past  times  the  dis- 
trict about  Tottenvi He  and  Pleasant  Plains  has  produced  severe  forms  of 
malarial  fevers  and  numerous  cases  of  typhoid.  No  tract  of  any  extent 
in  the  country  is  free  from  malarial  diseases,  even  the  higher  elevations 
of  Castleton  and  Middletown  furnishing  numerous  examples.  Along 
the  shores  lie  about  eight  thousand  acres  of  salt  marsh;  scattered 
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through  the  intexior  are  ponds  and  swampy  lands,  aggregating  many 
hundred  acres,  whilst  the  quasi  stratification  of  the  drift  by  the  waters 
of  the  receding  glacier  has  left  over  the  greater  part  of  Staten  Island 
beds  of  impervious  clay.  In  1874  a  committee  of  the  Richmond  County 
Medical  Society  reported  that  "  not  less  than  one-half,  and  in  many  por- 
tions  four-fifths  of  the  prevailing  diseases  are  either  directly  caused  or 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  mali^  intluences  resulting  from  insufficient 
drainage,"  and  subsequent  expenence  ai!ords  no  ground  for  modifying 
this  statement 

There  are  two  misleading  features  about  all  mapts  purporting  to  indi- 
cate the  topography  of  endemic  disease:  First,  because  greater  density 
of  population  gives  to  certain  localities  an  apparent  pre-eminence  of 
unheal th  fulness ;  and,  second,  because  domestic  insanitary  conditions  are 
often  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  factors  in  the  production  of  mias- 
matic disorders.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  malarial  class  of  fevers. 

■  The  chart  of  Castleton,  for  instance,  being  based  upon  the  number  of 
cases  of  malarial  fever  reported,  necessarily  attracts  attention  chiefly  to 
the  thickly  settled  wards  on  the  shore  of  New  Brighton,  whilst  some 
outlying  districts  wherein  the  telluric  conditions  are  as  bad,  or  worse, 
enjoy  on  paper  a  seeming  immunity,  simply  because  they  are  very 
sparsely,  or  not  all,  inhabited.  On  the  other  hand,  in  places  where  the 
natural  environment  is  least  unfavorable,  faulty  household  arrangements 
may  induce,  so  to  speak,  an  artificial  pfjudal  miasm.  Decaying  veget- 
able matter  in  a  damp  cellar,  or  soakage  of  the  adjacent  soil  with 
"kitchen  slops,"  may  effectively  imitate  in  miniature  the  morbific  condi- 
tions of  natural  marsh  lands,  especially  where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
furnaces  are  contrived  to  carry  cellar-air  into  the  upper  rooms  of  houses, 
creating  in  addition  an  indraught  of  the  ground  atmosphere  laden  with 
the  products  of  decomposition.  The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of 
intermittent  fever  during  the  depth  of  winter  has  in  all  instances  within 
my  observation  seemed  attributable  to  sources  of  the  latter  kind. 
Reference  to  the  map  of  Castleton  (in  which  alone  ahy  registration  of 

■ '  disease  has  been  attempted)  shows  certain  groupings  of  cases,  some  of 
which  deserve  particular  mention.  In  the  fourth  ward,  the  lateral  soak- 
age of  the  "  Factory  Pond,"  and  of  the  backed-up  stream  feeding  it,  has 
induced  saturation  of  the  retention  soil  for  a  wide  surrounding  region; 
but,  beside  this,  faulty  grading  of  streets  and  obstruction  of  natural 
drainage  channels,  either  by  the  public  authorities,  or  by  private  prop- 
erty owners,  have  held  back  the  surface  water  in  many  places.  In  the 
absence  of  sewerage,  nearly  every  house  in  this  thickly  populated  dis- 
trict has  its  leaching  cess-poo),  except  where  the  brook  serves  as  a  con- 
venient conduit  for  house  refuse,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  organic 
matter  is  thus  instilled  into  the  damp  earth.  The  neighborhood  on  the 
south  and  sou^h-east  of  thispond,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  third 
ward,  show  a  high  "  consumption  rate,"  and  have  also  furnished  during 
the  past  year  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and 
diarrbosal  disorders. 

The  settlement  at  the  northern  portion  of  Broadway  and  Burgher 
avenue  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  ill -constructed  houses,  built  upon 
the  site*of  a  former  alluvial  basin,  which  originally  formed  the  outlet 
for  the  surface-drainage  of  a  considerable  extent  of  upland-  The 
filling  in  of  this  basin,  as  I  am  informed,  comprised  a  large  amount  of 
organic   rubbish,  and  the  careless  habits  of  many  of  the  residents 
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augment  the  pollution  of  the  undrained  made-ground.  The  streets  in  ' 
this  neighborhood  have  been  raised,  in  some  instances,  several  feet,  with 
the  Tesult  of  flooding  most  of  the  cellars  in  rainy  seasons.  Numerous 
as  are  the  malarid  markings  here,  and  in  the  previously-described 
vicinity,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  probably  two-thirds  of  the  sufferers 
from  intermittent  fever  in  such  a  population  rely  upon  patent  medi- 
cines, or*counter-prescribing  druggists,  instead  of  consulting  a  physician, 
and  thus  elude  medical  observation. 

In  Davis  avenue  I  am  assured  that  malaria  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  ;  its  gradual  increase  has  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 
Some  years  ago  the  village  authorities  raised  the  shore  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  filled  in  the  lower  ^art  of  its  declivity  to  such  a  height  as 
\q  destroy  its  carrying  ca[>aciEy  for  surface  water.  This,  with  the 
obstruction  of  a  natural  drain  age -channel,  which  formerly  ran  through  ' 
private  property,  on  the  western  side  of  the  avenue,  has  dangerously, 
aggravated  the  evils  of  soil- humidity, 

A  localized  endemicity  of  malarial  and  septic  disesises,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  comparative  healthfulness  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, is  noticeable  in  a  cluster  of  cottages  between  second  and 
third  streets,  in  the  Second  ward.  The  ground  here  is  soaked  with  . 
sewage  frpm  cow-yards  and  stables,  privies,  andcess-pits ;  house-refuse 
and  garbage  are  accumulated  on  the  premises,  or  cast  into  thp  gutters, 
whilst  the  street-gradings  impede,  rather  than  promote,  surface  drain- 
age.    Diphtheritic  and  septic  fevers  have  been  of   frequent  occurrence. 

These  examples  are  specified  as  illustrating  the  proposition  that, 
throughout  the  built-up  portions  of  New  Brighton,  malarial  conditions 
are  largely  of  artificid  creation.  From  Tompkinsville  to  West  New 
Brighton  the  drift  is  underlaid  by  a  massive  bed  of  serpentine,  with  a 
general  north-westerly  slope  from  an  altitude  of  2S0  feet  to  the  shore  of 
the  Kill-voD-Kull,  the  valleys  of  undulation  in  the  high-lands  affording 
no  iq^pediment  to  soil-drainage  if  their  courses  were  respected.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  streets  wherein  the  surface  water  couid  not  be  easily 
deported  by  proper  surface- grading.  An  ample  water  supply  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  a  private  company,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  greatly-increased  use  of  water  thus  facilitated  will,  in  many 
places,  aggravate  the  evils  of  soU  saturation  until  cess-pools  are  replaced 
by  sewerage. 

The  picturesqiie*"  Clove  valley,"  which  forms  an  outlet  from  Silver 
lake  (the  only  natural  sheet  of  water  in  this  region),  and  from  much 
of  the  surrounding  upland,  has  been  injured  by  the  construction  of  a 
chain  of  artificial  ice-ponds,  the  level  of  which  is  alternately  raised  and 
lowered.  The  miasmatic  influences  thus  created  have  rendered  some 
localities  absolutely  untenantable. 

From  the  margin  of  the  serpentine  westward  the  town  of  Northfield 
is  underlaid  by  triassic  sandstone,  intersected  by  a  trap-dyke,  extending 
from  Port  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fresh  Kills.  The  general 
level  of  this  sandstone,  interspersed  with  basin-like  depressions,  offers  a 
drainage  problem  of  some  difficulty  throughout  the  region  from  Granite- 
ville  to  Springville. 

The  districts  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  belt  of  gneiss,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  towns  of  Westlietd  and  Southfield;  lie  upon 
cretaceous  beds  of  clays  and  sands,  covered  in  most  parts  by  drift  or 
alluvial  deposit.    The  marshes  along  the  shores  of  the  Kills  and  lx)wer 
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Bay,  composed  of  silt,  clay,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  are  con- 
tinually receiving  fresh  accretions  from  the  growth  and  decay  of 
marine  plants. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  Richmond  county,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Britton  [jinn.  JV.  Y.  Acad. 
Set.  Vol.  II,  No.  6.],  may  serve  to  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  the  ordinary  paludal  fevers.  Notwithstanding  the 
painstaking  researches  of  many  observers  and  the  latest  advances  of  the 
"germ  theory,"  the  primal  retiology  of  most  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class 
is  still  beyond  our  ken,  and  we  can  dO  little  more  than  to  note  the  cir- 
cumstances associated  with  their  development.  Most  prominent  among 
such  circumstances  in  the  case  of  malarial  fevers  are  the  presence  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter  and  dampness  of  soil.  Either  actual  marshes 
or  lands  having  a  substratum  of  impervious  clay  or  rock  with  a  sandy 
superficies,  are  known,  the  world  over,  as  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
malaria,  and  both  of  these  abound,  not  only  on  Staten  Island,  but  along 
the  borders  of  the  East  river  and  lower  part  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  river.  In  such  areas  the  manifes- 
fiitions  are  more  marked  when,  as  daring  the  past  season,  a  prolonged 
drought  lowers  the  ground  water  and  exposes  for  fermentatiop,  layers 
of  organic  matter  previously  submerged.  But  the  presence  of  malaria 
in  districts  where  these  conditions  are  apparently  lacking,  and  its  re- 
ported absence  from  places  where  they  exist,  point  to  some  additional 
facts,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  an  ultimate  specific  cause.  Whether  the 
"  bacillus  malarise  "  fibred  by  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli  will  hold  a 
more  prominent  place  in  medical  literature  than  Salisbury's  "palmella 
gemiasma,"  remams  to  be  seen,  thus  far,  the  admirable  report  of  Dr. 
Sternberg  to  the  National  Board  of  Health  on  this  subject,  and  my  own 
incomplete  observations,  seem  to  warrant  a  provisional  Scotch  verdict 
of  "not  proven,"  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  thorough  soil-drainage  has  been  effective  in  abolishing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  malaria  formerly  committed  its  worst  ravages  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  question  as  to  the  possible  conveyance  of  the  malarial  poison 
by  drinking-water  is  one  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  where 
other  miasmatic  inSuences  are  so  generally  prevalent ;  nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  can  any  clear  evidence  be  here  adduced  respecting  the  distance 
of  aerial  transportation.  An  apparent  increase  of  paroxysmal  fevers  has 
in  some  places  followed  the  clearing  of  neighboring  woodlands;  but 
whether  this  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  foliage -screens,  or  to 
the  intensification  of  local  agencies  by  public  and  private  miscalled  "im- 
provements "  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Of  the  graver  endemic  maladies  associated  with  malaria,  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal  has  enabled  me  to  make  but  few  local  investigations.  The 
past  summer  and  autumn  have  furnished  an  unusual  numbed  of  dysen- 
teric and  "  typho-malarial "  cases;  but  a  study  of  the  origin  of  these  is 
hampered  at  the  outset  by  uncertainties  of  diagnosis  and  pathology.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  severe  forms  of  malarial  fever  infiltration  and 
suppuration  of  the  follicles  of  the  colon,  with  other  evidences  of  an  in- 
tense catarrhal  process,  have  been  frequently  demonstrated.  In  the 
small  intestine,  hyperemia  commonly  exi^,  and  often  swelling  of  the 
solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches.  Aside  from  the  adynamic  type  of 
remittent,  which  may  depend  upon  unfavorable  surroundings  or  feeble 
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constitutional  powers  of  re^stance,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ten- 
dency to  intestinal  localisation  may  in  some  instances  render  a  malarial 
patient  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  infection  of  true  enteric  fever  ;  in 
others,  that  the  glandular  implication  may  simulate  the  symptoms  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  dothinenteritis,  especially  when  ei^ogehous  septic 
agencies  co-operate. 

A  group  of  cases  illustrating  these  difTerent  types  has  occurred  in  a 
sort  of  basin  at  the  southern  juncture  of  York  avenue  and  Brighton 
avenue.  The  drainage  of  this  neighborhood  originally  found  its  way 
to,  and  through,  the  valley  of  a  brook  running  eastward  to  the  bay;  but 
the  processes  of  grading  and  filling  in  have  left  an  altogether  insufficient 
outlet,  converting  a  number  of  sunken  lots  into  what  was  formerly  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "  duck  pond.  "  A  cluster  of  ill  constructed  houses 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  poorer  class,  occupies  this  unfavorable  site, 
where  malarial  disorders  are  perennial.  In  the  lower  part  of  York  av- 
enue several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  malarial  remittents  were  ac- 
accompanied  by  the  phenomena  of  genuine  enteric  fever.  These  cases, 
arising  in  different  households,  have  had,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  the 
common  link  of  drinking  water  from  a  certain  well  on  the  west  side  of 
the  avenue,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  so  that  its  stonework 
forms  part  of  the  kerb.  The  sewerage  from  an  adjacent  house  is  dis- 
charged through  a  soil  pipe  directly  into  the  street-gutter,  forming  a  stag- 
nant pool  in  front  of  the  well.  A  sample  of  the  water  examined  October 
37th,  was  turbid  with  earthy  admixture;  contained  a  small  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  solution,  and  a  trace  of  chlorine  (this  sample  was  not  ana- 
lyzed, as  it  is  my  custom  to  make  a  preliminary  test  with  the  old  stand- 
ard solution  of  potassium  per-manganate,  and  if  this  be  not  decolorised 
within  an  hour,  to  make  no  more  minute  analysis,  except  in  special  cases.) 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  deposit  showed,  in  addition  to  much 
mioeral  matter,  amorphous  decaying  detritus,  ciliated  infusoria  (par- 
aoiecium,  chilodon  monas,)  numerous  micrococci,  single  or  in  chains 
of  two  or  three,  and  rod-bacteria.  Some  of  the  mud  from  the  side  of 
this  well,  treated  as  an  "artificial  marsh,"  exhibited  englera,  naricula, 
etc;  infusoria  in  myriads;  numerous  leech-like  animalculi,  and  swarmed 
with  micrococci,  chain  and  rod-bacteria  and  actively  moving  bacilla. 

Two  circumstances  are  noticeable  in  this  connection:  First,  that  the 
amoant  of  organic  matter  revealed  by  chemical  analysis  in  drinking- 
water,  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  its  unwholesomeness,  the  quality 
(which  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining)  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  pollution,  being  the  essential  element  of  pythogenesis;  and,  second, 
that  the  effects  of  even  highly  contaminated  water  are  not  alike  manifested  . 
in  all  who  consume  it.  Examples  abound,  on  the  one  hand,  of  peo- 
ple habitually  using  with  impunity  water  which  the  analyst  would 
unhesitatingly  condemn,  and,  on  the  other,  of  serious  outbreaks  of 
disease  unmistakably  traceable  to  water  not  below  the  commonly  accepted 
standard  of  purity.  Analytical  methods  deal  chiefly  with  the  pro- 
ducts, not  the  processes,  of  decomposition;  and  it  is  possible  that 
infective  microzymes  may  find  conditions  for  multiplication  where  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  is  very  small.  The  microscope  gives  promise 
of  greater  future  utility  in  this  respect,  but  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
specific  character  of  micro-organisms  its  indications  are  as  yet  uncertain. 
In  the  instance  under  consideration,  although  minor  digestive  derange- 
ments Vre  reported  to  have  been  common  among  the  families  supplied 
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by  the  suspected  well,  the  marked  typhoid  Examples  seem,  as  far  as  I  can 
leam,  to  have  occurred  in  persons  already  suffering  from  malarial  fever. 

Another  public  source  of  water  supply,  in  this  neighborhood,  is  an 
open  well  in  a  sunken  lot,  between  York  avenue  and-  Jersey  street,  ex- 
posed to  surface  washings  of  every  kind.  Ducks,  goats  and  other 
animals  roam  at  will  about  its  margin,  which  is  not  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  earth.  The  water  from  this  well,  although  containing 
but  little  dissolved  organic  matter  or  chlorine,  and  without  appreciable 
trace  of  nitrates,  yielded  a  small  deposit  of  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  with  numerous  illamentous  algfe,  ciliated  infusoria,  rod 
and  chain  bacteria  and  bacilli;  significant  of  house  washings  were 
borula  spores  and  a  few  indigo- grains. 

Beside  the  typical  enteric  cases,  apparently  confined  to  Irve  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-mentioned  well,  a  number  of  examples  of"  typho- 
malarial"  fever  {ten  or  twelve,  at  least,  though  the  returns  are  incom- 
plete) have  occurred  in  this  region.  These  seem  to  have  been  adyna- 
mic remittents  with,  inmost  cases,  intestinal  complications;  but  without 
the  temperature-curves,  eruption,  or  other  distinctive  signs  of  true 
typhoid.  The  environment  of  the  cases  within  my  knowledge  was  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  both  malaria  and  filth- poisoning.  At  a  small 
cottage  in  a  cul-de-sac,  called  Eleventh  street,  wherein  a  fatal  case  had 
taken  place,  a  leaking  cistern,  open  at  the  level  of  the  ground  and 
loaded  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  surface  washings,  was  close 
to  the  rear  wall  of  the  house.  The  basement  flooring,  laid  with  open 
crevices  upon  the  damp  earth,  was  rotten  in  many  spots,  and  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  ground  in  front  precluded  ventilation.  The  street- 
gutter  was  offensively  filthy  with  garbage  and  house  refuse. 

In  Twelfth  street,  an  adjacent  blind  alley,  three  cases  had  occurred  in 
two  houses.  On  an  elevation  just  in  the  rear  of  these  was  an  ill-kept 
cow-stable,  under  which  was  a  pool  of  urine  and  manure,  whilst  the 
washings  of  the  surface  filth  descended  in  rivulets  upon  the 
premises  below.  Not  far  from  here,  on  Brighton  avenue,  where 
three  other  cases  had  arisen,  was  another  cow-stable,  containing 
fourteen  cows,  soakage  from  which  leaked  toward  the  infected  houses. 
Under  this  stable  was  a  foul  lake  of  urine  and  drippings,  the  outflow 
from  which  trickled  across  the  sidewalk  into  the  street  gutter,  which 
also  served  as  a  receptacle  for  household  refuse.  A  filthy  stable-yard 
and  shed  were  immediately  in  the  rear  of  these  premises  and  upon 
higher  ground.  In  the  neighborhood  thus  described  sporadic  cases  of 
diphtheria  have  arisen  for  several  years  past,  and  scarlatina  is  qoiv  re- 
ported to  exist 

Along  the  northern  declivity  of  Jersey  street  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  extremely  bad.  This  is  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  New 
Brighton,  many  of  the  tenements  being  occupied  by  different  families  on 
each  floor.  5" ^^ce- washing  and  soakage  from  privies  and  cess-pools 
on  the  higher  ground  of  York  avenue  have  for  years  been  saturating 
the  soil  on  its  western  side,  and  to  the  general  pollution  it  contributes 
a  number  of  its  own  foul,  and  sometimes  overflowing  privy  vaults.  In 
addition  the  sewage  from  almost  every  house  is  discharged  through 
pipes  emptying  directly  into  the  street  gutter.  Very  recently  the  street 
was  macademized,  and  the  gutters  relaid  ;  but  in  the  new  kerbing  open- 
ings were  made  to  give  exit  to  these  house-drains,  in  violation  of  a 
village  ordinance,  as  well  as  of  a  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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In  the  lower  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  Jersey  street  the  outlet  from 
a  small  fadory  pond  passes  through  the  cellars  of  a  row  of  houses,  re- 
ceiving the  sewage  and  excreta  of  each  in  its  course.  Through 
nntrapped  privy-seats,  and  other  house-dpenings  into  this  foul  trench  its 
sickening  effluvia  have  egress  into  the  apartments  above.  Scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  erysipelas,  pemicio|is  intermittent,  and  cerebro- 
spinal fever  have  occurred  at  intervals  along  this  thoroughfare,  and  the 
consumption  rate  is  high. 

A  localized  endemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Mariner's  Harbor  (where,  in 
a  small  group  of  houses,  cases  have  arisen  at  intervals  for  tm>  or  three 
years  past),  is  connected  with  excremental  pollution  of  a  well  used  in 
common.  Three  privy -pits  are  within  easy  leaching  distance  of  this  well, 
the  water  of  which  is  loaded  with  organic  matter  and  chlorine.  I  can 
learn  of  no  importation  of  the  disease,  which  seems  to  have  been 
of    local  pythogenic  origin. 

"  Typho-maiarial "  and  adynamic  remittent  fevers,  interspersed 
with  cases  of  true  typhoid,  have  arisen  along  the  line  of  the  '"  Port 
Richmond  Ditch,"  a  foul  conduit,  receiving  the  sewage  and  excreta 
from  a  number  of  houses  in  a  populous  neighborhood.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  direct  communication  with  this  ditch  through  inside  water- 
closets,  diphtheria  and  filth  diseases  of  various  kinds  have  frequently 
shown  themselves  here. 

About  the  more  sparsely-built  settlements  at  and  near  Springville  and 
Long  Neck,  the  proximity  of  the  vast  alluvial  marshes,  and  the  general 
saturation  of  the  low-lying  meadow  land  sufficiently  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  severe  and  intractable  paludal  fevers  and  chronic  malarial 
toxsemia.  Scattered  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  these  districts  have,  in 
all  instances  which  could  be  investigated,  seemed  attributable  to  excre- 
mental pollution  of  well-water  from  adjacent  privy-pits.  Such  cases 
have  been  of  annual  occurrence  for  some  years  past,  and  I  cannot  learn 
that  their  frequency  during  the  present  year  has  been  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population. 

The  relation  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  ground-water  and  out- 
breaks of  typhoid,  observed  by  Pettenkofer  at  Munich,  has  not  held 
gwjd  in  many  other  places.  It  is  only  where  the  ground-water  level 
serves  as  an  index  of  the  moisture  of  the  superficial  strata  of  soil  that 
snch  pathogenetic  correspondence  is  verified,  and  for  most  practical 
purposes,  in  this  respect,  sanitary  geology  might  terminate  with  the  first 
impeimeable  stratum.  Over  the  greater  part  of  Staten  Island  this 
Ktentive  layer  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  alternate  submergence  and 
exposure  to  decomposition  of  superposed  organic  substances  may  be 
caused  by  transient  conditions  of  surface  evaporation  or  slight  rainfall, 
which  could  have  little  effect  upon  the  deeper  water-level 

A  reported  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Mr.  Tysen's  canning  factory, 
near  New  Dorp,  to  which  much  notoriety  was  given  by  newspaper 
articles,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  The 
factory  and  accessary  buildings  are  situated  upon  a  knoll  about  sixteen 
feet  above  the  surrounding  flat -land,  the  total  elevation  above  sea-level 
being  about  twenty-five  feet.  This  part  of  the  town  of  Southfield  lies 
oeyond-  the  margin  of  the  glacial  dnft,  immediately  upon  a  cretaceous 
"^  of  tenacious  clay,  underlaid  by  sand.  The  average  depth  to 
ground-Water  is  about  twenty-two  feet.  Extensive  alluvial  marshes 
reach  from  the  Lower  Bay  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  premises. 
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A  few  rods  from  the  base  of  the  knoll  is  a  pond,  which  receives  the 
drainage  and  effluent  water  from  the  factory,  containing  much  vege- 
table matter  in  suspension.  lu  such  a  situation  all  the  conditions  Tor 
malaria  are  present,  and  through  that  region  of  country  intennittents 
and  remittents  have  long  been  common,  more  than  ever  prevalent 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  and  often  assuming  an  adynamic 
type  or  complicated  with  dysenteric  symptoms.  Three  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  summer  of  j88o  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Dorp,  but  none  upon  or  near  the  factory 
grounds  until  this  year. 

The  accompanyinK  diagram,  made  by  Mr.  T.  A.  E.  Busteed, 
engineer  of  New  Brij^ton,  shows  the  relative  positions  of  (he  buildiitgs 
occupied  by  Mr.  Tyseii,  who  employs  from  150  to  >oo  hands  during 
two'  months  of  the  year;  the  number  varying  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
season,  which  ends  with  the  first  frost.  Many  of  these  are  men  who 
return  year  after  year  ;  others  are  engaged  as  unskilled  laborers  for 
short  periods,  sometimes  from  emj^o^ent  agencies,  oftener,  as  I  am 
informed,  on  their  voluntary  application.  No  children  arc  employed, 
and  but  two  women. 

The  sleeping  quarters  are  in  the  upper  story  of  the  fann-honse,  in  the 


loft  over  the  dining  room,  and  in  a  special  loft  raised  upon  joists  about 
eight  feet  above  the  ground.  This  year,  I  am  told,  a  number  of  extra 
hands  were  temporanly  engaged,  who  slept  in  the  hay-loft  over  the  bam. 
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The  smallest  of  these  lofts  (I)  afforded  about  250  cubic  feet  per  head 
for  fifty  men  (the  greatest  number,  I  am  assuired,  ever  occupying  it), 
and  its  a^^egate  air-opening  —  four  windows,  entrance  gangway,  and 
roof  ventilators  —  would  allow  a  movement  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  cubic  ■ 
feet  per  minute  with  a  velocity  of  one  and  one-half  feet  per  second. 
The  disposal  of  excreta  is  by  means  of  shallow  privy  trenches,  the  seats 
being  open  at  the  back  so  as  to  give  free  ventilation.  Carbolic  acid 
is  sprinkled  about  and  the  excrement  covered  daily  with  dry  earth, 
the  compost  being  removed  at  intervals  to  the  manure  heap,  of  the  barn- 
yard. These  privies  are  at  the  base  of  the  knoll,  on  lower  ground  than 
any  of  the  inhabited  buildings.  It  has,  however,  as  1  learn,  been  com- 
mon among  some  of  the  men,  especially  at  nigh^  to  ease  themselves 
anywhere  about  the  premises.  The  water-supply  is  from  a  well  under 
the  factory  roof,  and  is  exceptionally  pure.  The  fare  seems  to  have 
been  ample  in  quantity  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  prepond- 
erance of  somewhat  conflicting  testimony,  reasonably  good  in  quality. 
On  the  one  hand,  eight  or  ten  of  the  patients  whom  I  saw  at  the  Ward's 
Island  Hospital  found  fault  with  the  kind  and  cooking  of  their  food  at 
New  Dorp,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  depositions  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  of  Mr.  Tysen's  workmen  and  neighbors  as  to  the  abund- 
ance of  fresh  provisions.  At  the  time  of  my  own  visits  the  table  was 
plentifully  supplied. 

The  only  grave  sanitary  defect  upon  the  premises  lay  in  the  sleeping 
anangements.  Bunks,  separated  by  board  partitions  on  the  floor  of  the 
above  described  lofts,  were  filled  with  straw  covered  by  blankets;  and 
this  bedding  was  left  unchanged  for  weeks,  soiled  sometimes  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  occupants.  Many  of  the  transient  hands  have  been 
of  the  poorest  class  of  immigrants,  dirty  in  their  personal  habits  and 
destitute  in  their  circumstances;  fitting  subjects  for  severe  malarial  at- 
tacks under  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  to  which  their  work  necessarily 
exftoses  them.  The  sudden  transition  from  privation  to  full  diet,  aided 
in  some  instances  by  over  indulgence  in  beer,  has  rendered  diarrhceal 
disturbances  common  among  these  new  comers,  and  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  more  serious  disease  to  its  origin. 

From  Dr.  Millspaugh,  Mr.  Tysen's  medical  adviser,  I  learn  that  un- 
til the  present  year  no  graver  illness  than  ordinary  malarial  fever  has 
arisen  among  the  men  employed;  that,  this  summer,  cases  were  more 
frequent,  "mostly  simple intermittents,  afew  remittents  ofa  somewhat 
severe  type,  and  still  fewer  running  into  a  low  malignant  typhoidal  form, 
with  some  abdominal  tenderness,  red  and  dry  tongues,  delirium,  etc." 
But  one  case  of  dysentery  was  seen  by  Dr.  Millspaugh  on  the  premises,. 
No  instance  of  marked  enteric  fever  came  to  his  notice  until  the  latter 
part  of  August;  but  the  importation  of  the  infection  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  one  of  two  immigrants  who  came  to  the  factory  on  July  aa, 
homeless  and  penniless.  Both  of  these  men  are  described  as  suffering 
on  their  arrival  from  languor,  diarrhoea,  and  feverishness,  unable  to  do 
a  full  day's  work,  and  they  made  but  a  brief  stay,  I  have  been  unable 
to  acertain  any  thing  more  definite  of  their  history  than  that  one  of  them 
had  been  lodging  in  casual  Greenwich  street  cellars,  and  that  the  other 
came  from  the  lower  part  of  Orchard  street.  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Nagle,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  that  typhoid  fever 
existed  at  73  Orchard  street 

In  the  early  part  of  August  a  man  who  had  been  on  the  place  and  'ux 


good  health  for  three  months  was  taken  with  lassitude,  fever,  diarrhcea, 
in  short,  from  his  own  account,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  "  walking  ty- 
phoid, "  but  continued  at  his  work  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  was  cnlj 
confined  to  his  bed  for  about  a  week.  This  patient's  step-brother,  who 
slept  next  him,  sickened  soon  afterward,  and  his  case  being  (the  first) 
recognized  as  typhoid,  he  was  removed  to  the  county  hospital,  where  he 
died  September  nth.  Four  other  cases  arose  at  brief  intervals.  "One 
was  admitted  to  the  Smith  Infirmary  where  he  died  of  undoubted  ty- 
phoid; the  others  were  treated  on  the  premises  and  recovered.  These 
latter  Dr.  Millspaugh  regarded  as  adynamic  remittent  rather  than  true 
enteric  fever.  One  man  is  still  ill  at  the  county  ho^itat  with  adynamic 
remittent. 

At  the  State  Emigrant  Hospital  38  patients  have  been  received  who 
had  worked  at  Mr.  Tysen's  factory,  the  dates  of  admission  ranging  from 
September  8  to  November  15.  Of  these  there  were  six  cases  of  enteric 
fever  with  four  deaths,  admitted  between  September  8  and  October 
ag;  one  doubtful,  complicated  with  measles,  on  September  13  ;  four  of 
dysentery,  with  one  death,  between  September  30  and  October  29;  the 
remainder  (none  fatal)  being  malarial  fevers,  ranging  from  simple  in- 
termittent to  adynamic  remittent  or  quasi  continued. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  localize  the  cases  (starting  from  the  as- 
sumed importation  on  July  22)  the  first  three  occurred  in  loft  I;  the 
fourth  in  toft  H;  the  fifth  in  the  hay-loft  F;  the  sixth  in  the  farmhouse 
G;  the  seventh  in  loft  I;  the  eighth  in  loft  H;  the  ninth  in  the  hay- 
loft; the  others  (being  either  dead  or  discharged  from  Ward's  Island) 
could  not  be  traced.  Among  so  many  men  closely  quartered  to- 
gether and  negligent  of  cleanliness,  their  clothing  and  bedding  often 
soiled  with  excreta,  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  easily  accounted  for; 
indeed,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  epidemic  was  of  such  limited 
character.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  on  November  1  a,  I  found 
one  roan  with  the  commencing  eruption  of  confluent  small-pox.  He 
i^as,  as  soon  as  practicable,  removed  by  order  of  health  officer  Clark, 
of  Southfield,  to  the  isolation  hospital  at  the  poor-house  where 
he  died  three  days  afterward.  No  subsequent  cases  have  been 
reported.  This  patient  had  arrived  ten  days  before  I  saw  him,  from  32 
Greenwich  street,  at  which  place  I  learn  from  the  records  of  the  New 
York  Health  Department  that  four  other  cases  of  small-pox  had  been 
discovered  between  October  28  and  November  4,  In  view  of  the 
dangerous  part  taken  by  lodging-houses  of  this  sort  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  variola,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  thorough  vaccination  of 
all  immigrants  before  landing.  This  could  be  done  at  Castle  Garden 
as  regards  persons  who  have  not  been  detained  at  quarantine. 

An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  among  children  attending  one  of  the  public 
schools  was  recently  brought  to  th'e  notice  of  the  New  Brighton  Board 
of  Health.  The  first  case  occurred  on  November  rst,  in  the  person  of 
a  girl  who  had  not,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  been  exposed  to  any 
other  source  of  infection,  and  whose  home  surroundings  were  free  from 
sanitary  defects.  No  previous  cases  had  been  reported  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  November  16,  three  cases  were  reported  in  another  neigh- 
borhood; two  on  the  rSth;  two  on  the  aid;  one  on  the  a3d.  All 
these  children  were  pupils  of  the  school,  and  all  except  one  were  in  the 
same  room.  Mr.  Clarence  Barrett  was  requested,  as  an  expert,  to  ex- 
amine the  premises  and  reported  as  follows: 
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Te  the  HmorabU  Board  of  Heaiih  of  New  Brighton: 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  examined,  on  tjie 
19th  inst.,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  District  School  No.  4,  Castle- 
ton,  and  found  the  following  sanitaiy  defects : 

1.  No  provisions  have  been  made  whatever  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
basement  and  first  floor  of  building,  and.  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
second  or  upper  story,  with  the  exception  of  a  shaft  leading  above  the 
roof  from  one  room  and  hall.  This  shaft  only  opens  to  the  north  and 
south.  In  some  of  the  rooms  there  are  less  than  225  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  occupant, 

3.  Apart  of  the  basement  (which  is  damp)  is  occupied  as  living 
apartments  by  the  janitor;  the  odors  of  cooking  and  the  foul  air  of  these 
deeping  rooms  pass  through  the  halls  into  the  school  rooms  above. 

3.  The  heating  furnaces  (two  in  number)  are  supplied  with  fresh  air 
from  the  north  side  of  the  building  only.  And  the  one  in  use  in  the 
easterly  end  of  the  building  takes  air  also  from  a  room  in  the  basement 
which  is  occupied  as  a  sleeping  room. 

4.  Water  closets  (pans)  closely  encased  and  emptying  into  a  horizon- 
tal pipe  placed  under  the  floor.  These  closets  are  without  any  ventila- 
tion, are  improperly  flushed,  the  inner  chambers  are  foal,  and  the  odors 
and  gases  from  them  must  pass  up  the  stairway  into  the  building. 

5.  On  the  east  end  of  the  building  there  is  attached  a  small  building 
furnished  with  hopper  closets,  which  are  used  by  the  scholars.  This 
building  is  not  properly  ventilated  and  the  water  supply  (which  is  ample) 
is  not  arranged  so  as  to  keep  them  clean  or  remove  the  filth  from  each 
bowl  and  drain, 

6.  The  storm  water  from  the  roof  is  carried  under  ground,  and  1  am 
informed  supplies  cisterns  which  overflow  into  the  sewer.  And  I  am 
also  informed  that  there  are  three  old  cesspools  which  are  not  in  use 
and  which  have  not  been  cleaned  or  disinfected.  I  could  not,  without 
uncovering  these  cisterns  and  cesspools  as  well  as  their  connections,  say 
positively  that  such  is  the  case.  Yours  respectfully, 

C.  T.  BARBETT. 
West  New  Brighton,  30M  Nov.,  '81. 

Two  years  ago  diphtheria  was  alleged  to  have  originated  in  the  same 
school,  and  I  then  reported  [Trans.  N,  Y.  State  Med.  Soc,  1879,  p.  536] 
that: 

"A  iatal  defect  in  this  building  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  water 
closets  and  urinals,  which  are  placed  in  the  basement,  connecting  with 
a  cesspool  about  50  feet  from  the  house ;  there  is  no  provisions  for  ven- 
tilating the  waste-pipes,  and  the  escape  of  malodorous  gases  from  the 
closets  is  very  offensive.  Stairs  leading  from  these  closets  to  the  school 
room  floor  invite  the  ascent  of  noxious  vapors  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  especially  in  winter  when  the  artificially  warmed  inner  air 
creates  an  upward  draught;  moreover,  to  make  matters  worse,  a  hot- 
air  flue  from  the  furnace  passes  through  the  ceiling  of  the  boys' water 
closet  into  a  school  room  directly  overhead." 

The  result  of  numerous  investigations  has  been  to  convince  me  that 
■  excremental  pollutions  of  air  or  water  is  the  most  frequent  source  of 
diphtheria.  In  thinly  inhabited  districts,  where  it  was  possible  to  ex- 
clude any  importation  by  persons  or  fomites,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
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disease  arising  when  one  of  these  two  factors  afforded  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  its  origin,  A  marked  illuatration  of  its  connection  with 
impure  drinking  water  happened  in  an  isolated  house  at  Castleton 
Comers  wherein  fifteen  children  from  the  nursery  and  child's  hospital 
were  boarded.  Between  June  4  and  7  nine  cases  of  diphtheria  ap- 
peared in  this  household.  On  careful  inspection  no  insanitary  condi- 
tions could  be  found  save  in  the  well  water,  which  bore  evidence  of  sew- 
age contamination.  Cistern  water  vra$  substituted,  and  no  new  sick- 
ness arose  until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  cistern  became  ex- 
hausted and  a  recurrence  to  the  well  was  followed  by  a  severe  case  of 
diphtheria  and  several  of  phaivngitis.  Instructions  were  given  to  boil 
the  water  before  using  it  and  smce  then  no  fresh  cases  have  occurred.* 

The  village  trustees  of  Edgewater,  having  discovered  that  their  char- 
ter confers  upon  them  the  powers  of  a  board  of  health,  not  only  refuse, 
despite  the  solicitations  of  a  committee  of  the  Richmond  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  State  act,  but  resist  the  in- 
terference of  the  town  Qoard  of  Health.  The  village  is  thus  without  any 
pretense  of  efhcient  sanitary  organization ;  without  even  the  nominal 
appointment  of  a  health  officer;  and  no  measures  seem  likely  to  be 
taken  fo  abate  many  conditions  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to 
health.  No  registration  of  deaths  or  diseases  is  made,  but  from  personal 
inquiry  I  have  learned  of  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria  in 
several  localities,  especially  in  the  undrained  and  filth  sodden  district 
about  Gore  and  Gowden  streets  at  Stapleton.  This  district  and  other 
insalubrious  features  of  Edgewater  were  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  for  1869,  since  when  few  of  the  evils 
then  existing  have  been  rectified,  whilst  others  have  been  created  with 
the  increase  of  population.  In  one  place  an  open  trench,  bearing  the 
■  surface  washing  from  the  adjoining  high  ground  of  Castleton  and  re- 
ceiving sewage  from  a  pig  sty  and  privy  on  its  way,  is  carried  under 
the  Richmond  road  and  continued  through  the  yards  of  the  opposite 
houses,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  windows,  its  stench  being  very  of- 
fensive. Two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  one  of  diphtheria  have  oc- 
curred within  a  fortnight  m  one  household  on  the  line  of  this  branch, 
and  I  am  informed  that  other  cases  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity. 

In  concluding  this  incomplete  and  necessarily  desultory  recital  of 
the  few  sources  of  endemic  disease  which  have  thus  far  come  within 
my  observation,  I  have  only  to  reiterate  what  has  again  and  again  been 
taught:  that  such  sickness  and  death  belong  to  the  preventable  class, 
and  that  the  expenditure  needed  for  their  prevention  would  be  the 
most  profitable  of  investments.  The  impediments  to  sanitation  oo 
Suten  Island  are  nowhere  insuperable;  indeed,  in  the  most  mischievous 
examples  they  are  of  human  invention.  The  household  is,  of  course, 
the  starting  point  of  all  sanitary  improvement,  and  until  the  peo- 
ple at  larga  can  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  home  hygiene,  there 
will  always  be  scattered  instances  of  illness  from  domestic  causes.  But 
all  precautions  of  the  householder  are  in  vain  unless  the  external  con- 
ditions of  public  health  be  provided;  and  these  require,  in  the  built  up 
portions  of  the    villages,   sewerage,  and,  everywhere,    attention  to   soil- 
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drainr^.  In  respect  of  the  latter  desideratum,  to  reconcile  the  separ- 
ate  and  sometimes  confiicting  autonomies  of  contiguous  townships  and 
villages,  as  well  as  to  prevent  further  detriment  from  injudicious  public 
or  private  op>eTations,  the  intervention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  — 
at  least  in  an  advisory  capacity  —  might  be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  b^ 
determining  and  defining  the  natural  drainage  channels  which  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  in  all  future  grading.  Most  of  the  topographical 
data  for  such  a  scheme  are  already  accessible,  and  the  few  additional 
surveys  needed  could  be  obtained  without  much  expense. 


The  following  communication  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion was  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  request  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  city  of  New  Vorlc,  and  as  it  was  immediately  brought 
under  Dr.  Carroll's  study,  his  report  follows  the  original  complaint 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration : 

Nmiemier  i\th,  1871. 
To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Health  Department: 

Gentlemen:  —  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
to  lay  before  your  honorable  Board  the  following  extracts  from  3  re- 
I>ort  made  by  Dr.  Schultze,  physician  at  the  State  Emigrant .  Hospital, 
Ward's  Island,  in  reference  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tomatoe 
canning  factory  situated  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  take  action  thereon  : 

"  Mr.  Tysen  employs  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
about  aoo  men,  recently  arrived  immigrants,  mostly  and  principally  Ger- 
mans who  do  not  understand  the  language.  Within  the  past  two 
months  we  have  received  into  this  hospital  from  40  to  50  men  who  had 
been  employed  at  Tysen's  factory.  At  present  we  have  of  these  30 
patients  who  are  under  treatment,  some  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
and  others  from  'dysentery  in  its  severest  form.  The  patients  all  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  treatment  they  received.  Four  patients  recently 
died  here  who  took  the  fever  at  the  factory." 

Very  respectfully, 

H.   J.  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Carroll's   Report. 
To  Secretary  State  Board  0/  Health: 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Respecting  the  alleged  outbreak  of  pythogenic  fever  at 
Mr.  Tysen's  canning  factory  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  my  inquiries 
have  been  beset  by  many  difficulties  and  delays,  owing  to  the  dispersion 
of  most  of  the  operatives  at  the  end  of  the  business  season,  which  ter- 
minates with  the  first  frost;  and  my  investigation  is  not  yet  so  complete, 
as  I  hope  soon  to  make  it.  From  the  facts  already  in  my  possession, 
however.  I  feel  wairaated  in  presenting  the  following  brief  preliminary 
report: 

The  cluster  of  buildings  used  by  Mr.  Tysen  stands  upon  a  small 
knoll  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  surrounding  flat  land,  the  total  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level  being  about  aj  feet.     This  portion  of  the  town  of 
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Southiield  lies  beyond  the  margin  of  ths  glacial  drifl,  immediately  upon 
a  cretaceous  bed  of   tenacious   clay  underlaid  by    sand.     Extensive 


alluvial  marshes,  reach  from  the  Lower  Bay  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  premises,  A  few  rods  from  the  base  of  the  knoll  is  a  pond  wKich 
receives  the  drainage  and  effluent  water  from  the  factory,  containing 
much  vegetable  matter  in  suspension.  In  such  a  situation  all  the  con- 
ditions for  malaria  are  present,  and  through  all  that  region  of  country 
malarial  fevers  have  long  been  common ;  more  than  ever  prevalent 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  and  often  assuming  an  adynamic 
type  or  complicated  with  dysenteric  symptoms. 

On  Mr,  Tysen's  place  from  150  to  200  hands  are  employed  during  two 
months  during  each  year,  the  number  varying  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  season.  Many  of  these  are  men  who  return  year  after  year;  others 
are  engaged  as  unskilled  laborers  for  short  periods,  sometimes  from  em- 
ployment agencies,  oftener,  as  I  am  informed,  on  voluntary  application. 
No  children  ere  employed,  and  but  two  women. 

The  sleeping  quarters  are  in  the  upper  story  of  the  farm  house,  in  the 
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loft  over  the  dining  room,  and  in  a  special  loft  raised  upon  poles  about 
8  feet  above  the  ground.  This  year,  I  am  told,  an  extra  number  of  men 
were  temporarily  employed,  who  slept  in  the  hay-loft  over  the  barn. 
The  smallest  of  these  sleeping-lofts  afforded  about  150  cubic  feet  per 
head  if  containing  fifty  men  (the  greatest  number,  I  am  assured  ever 
occupying  it),  and  its  abrogate  air  openings  would  allow  a  mo.vement 
of  from  5,000  to  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  with  a  velocity  of 
one  and  one-half  feet  per  second. 

Many  of  the  transient  hands  have  been  of  the  poorest  class  of  immi- 
grants, dirty  in  their  personal  habits  and  destitute  in  their  circum- 
stances; poorly  clad  and  half  starved  on  their  arrival,  and  fitting  sub- 
jects for  severe  malarial  attacks  under  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  to 
which  their  work  necessarily  exposes  them.  The  sudden  change  from 
privation  to  full  diet,  aided  in  some  instances  by  over  indulgence  in 
beer,  has  rendered  diarrhceal  disturbances  common  among  these  new 
comers,  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  tracing  more  serious  disease  to 
its  origin. 

The  disposal  of  excreta  is  by  means  of  three  shallow  privjf-trenches, 
the  seats  being  open  at  the  back  so  as  to  give  free  ventilation.  Car- 
bolic acid  is  ^eely  used,  and  the  excrement  covered  daily  with  dry 
earth,  the  compost  being  removed  at  intervals  to  the  manure  heap  of 
the  bam  yard.  These  privies  are  at  the  base  of  the  knoll,  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  inhabited  buildings.  It  has,  however,  as  I  learn,  been 
common  among  some  of  the  men,  especially  at  night,  to  void  themselves 
anywhere  about  the  pounds. 

The  water-supply  is  from  a  well  under  the  factory  roof,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally pure.  The  fare  seems  to  have  been  ample  in  quantity  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  preponderance  of  somewhat  conflicting 
testimony,  reasonably  good  in  quality. 

The  only  tnarkedly  insanitary  condition,  aside  from  the  personal  un- 
cleanliness  of  many  of  the  men,  lay  in  the  bedding  arrangements. 
Bunks,  separated  by  board  partitions  on  the  floor  of  the  above  described 
lofts,  were  filled  with  straw  covered  by  blankets,  and  this  bedding  was 
left  unchanged  for  weeks,  soiled  sometimes  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
occupants. 

From  Dr.  Millspaugh,  Mr.  Tysen's  medical  adviser,  I  leam  that  until 
the  present  year  no  graver  illness  than  ordinary  roalarial  fever  has  oc- 
curred among  the  men  employed.  This  summer,  there  as  elsewhere, 
cases  were  more  frequent  "  mostly  simple  intermittents,  a  few  remit- 
tents of  a  somewhat  severe  type,  and  still  fewer  running  into  a  low  ma- 
lignant, typhoidal  form,  with  some  abdominal  tenderness,  red  and  dry 
tongues,  delirium,  etc."  But  one  case  of  dysentery  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Millspaugh  on  the  premises,  though  this  and  diarrhcea  have  been  pre- 
valent throughout  all  that  section  of  country.  Two  deaths  from  enteric 
fever  (the  first  on  September  nth)  and  one  from  small-pox  comprise 
the  mortality  .among  the  employes  here.  One  man  is  reported  conva- 
lescing from  what  appears  to  have  been  a  mild  and  unrecognized  ty- 
phoid, and  another  is  still  ill  at  the  county  hospital  with  adynamic 
remittenL 

The  importation  of  the  specific  typhoid  and  infection  seems  to  be 
due  to  two  immigrants  who  came  dow^  to  the  factory  on  July  as,  home- 
less and  penniless.    Both  of  these  men  were  suffering  with  languor. 
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diarrhoea,  and  feverishness,  unable  to  do  a  full  day's  n-ork,  and  made 
but  a  brief  stay.  One  of  them  had  lodged  in  casual  Greenwich  street 
cellars,  the  other  in  Orchard  street.  These  cases  I  am  endeavoring  to 
trace  more  definitely.  In  the  early  part  of  August  another  man,  who 
had  been  on  the  place  for  three  months,  was  taken  with  diarrhcea, 
lassitude,  fever,  in  short,  from  his  own  account,'  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  "  walking  typhoid.  "  He  continued  at  his  work,  however,  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  and  was  only  confined  to  his  bed  for  about  a  week. 
This  patient's  step-brother,  who  slept  with  him,  sickened  next,  and  his 
case  being  recognized  as  typhoid  he  was  removed  to  the  county  hospi- 
tal, where  he  died  on  September  nth:  Four  other  casesarose  at  brief  in- 
tervals. One  was  admitted  to  the  Smith  Infirmary  where  he  died  of 
undoubted  typhoid;  the  others  were  treated  on  the  premises  and  recov- 
ered. These  Dr,  Millspaugh  is  inclined  to  regard  as  adynamic  remittent 
rather  than  true  enteric. 

At  the  State  Emigrant  Hospital  zS  patients  have  been  received  who 
'  had  worked  at  Mr.  Tysen's  factory,  the  dates  of  admission  ranging  from 
September  8th  to  November  15th,  Of  these  there  were  six  cases  of 
enteric  fever  with  four  deaths,  admitted  between  September  8th  and 
October  agth;  one  doubtful,  complicated  with  measles,  on  September 
13th;  four  of  dysentery,  with  one  death,  between  September  aoth  and 
October  agth;  the  remairider  (none  fatal)  being  malarial  fevers,  rang- 
ing from  simple  intermittent  to  adynamic  remittent  or  quasi  continued. 

All  the  cases  and  dates  of  enteric  fever  thus  obtained  conform  with 
the  opinion  that  the  infection  was  imported  on  the  sad  of  July.  Its 
extension  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  soiling  of  bedding  and  cloth- 
ing with  typhoid  excreta;  indeed,  it  is  surpnsing  that  so 'few  cases 
should  have  occurred  among  so  many  men  closely  quartered  together, 
and  negligent  of  cleanliness,  and  the  limited  character  of  the  outbreak 
argues  against  local  pythogencsis. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  on  November  12th,  I  found  one 
man  showing  the  commencing  eruptions  of  confluent  smalt-pox.  He 
was,  as  soon  as  practicable,  removed  by  order  of  health  officer  Clark,  of 
Smithfield,  to  the  isolation  hospital  at  the  poor-house,  where  he  died 
three  days  afterwards,  and  fumigation  and  vaccination  were  practiced 
by  Dr.  Millspaugh.  No  subsequent  cases  had  occurred  up  to  the  !6th 
inst.  This  patient  had  arrived  ten  days  before  I  saw  him,  from  lodg- 
ings at  3a  Greenwich  street.  From  inquiries  which  I  have  made  as  to 
the  dissemination  of  small-pox  through  such  lodging  houses,  I  am  led 
to  urge  the  importance  of  having  a  vaccinating  station  at  Castle  Garden, 
where  every  immigrant  can  be  protected  on  landing.  As  it  is,  many 
unvaccinated  persons  are  necessarily  passed  through  the  quarantine  de- 
partment without  detention. 

Further  and  more  exact  data  will  be  given  in  a  more  detailed,  report 
which  I  hope  to  forward  in  a  few  days,  when  I  shall  have  examined  the 
suspected  sources  of  infection. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  D.  CARROLL,  M.  D. 

West  New  Brighton,  Nov.  19,  ,iS8i. 
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Spontansous  Outbreaks  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  a  Moustain  Dis- 
trict OF  Essex  and  Warren  Counties. 

The  following  brief  account  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Cooley,  who  ascei- 
tained  the  facts  while  upon  his  investigation  of  diphtheria  in  Schroon, 
Johnsburgh  and  Minerva- 
James  Ford  occupied,  with  his  family  of  eight,  a  house  in  a  low, 
swampy  place  near  the  former  site  of  a  tannery,  burned  a  few  years 
since.  The  well,  from  which  water  is  procured  for  use  by  the  family,  is 
in  the  woodshed  attached  to  the  house.  The  slops  are  thrown  upon  the 
ground  back  of  the  well,  and  the  privy  is  some  three  or  four  rods  dis- 
tant front  the  well.     The  cases  of  fever  in  this  family  were  as  follows  : 

Uichael,        aged  3i,  taken  Sept.    8,  1880,  recovered. 


Maggie,  16, 

John,  "  18, 

Mrs.  Ford,  "  45, 

James,  "  8, 

The  source  of  the  trouble 


Dec,      r,    "       died  in  10  days. 
Jan.      8,  1881,  recovered. 

"     12  or  23,  1881,  recovered. 


:  in  the  case  of  Michael  is  unknown  at  pres- 
ent The  unsanitary  surroundings  df  the  premises  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  others  contracted  the  disease  in  consequence  of  the  first 
case.  These  facts  are  due  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Wall,  of  Olmsleadvillc,  who 
attended  the  family. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Johnsburg  : — Dr  G.  R.  Marline  reports  eighteen 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  1881.  All  were  not  well  marked,  but  all  had 
more  or  les^  of  the  typhoid  symptoms  and  were  of  long  duration.  No 
two  of  the  cases  were  in  the  same  house,  and  no  cause  has,  as  yet,  been 
ascertained  for  the  attacks.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  from  4  to  36  years 
of  age,  and  in  one  case  of  60  years,  had  the  fever.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  four  (4) .  Most  of  the  families  where  these  cases  occurred  obtained 
their  water  from  wells,  and  the  dwellings  were  situated  from  20  to  100 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  no  case  was  there  any  thing 
certain  that  would  indicate  a  propagation  of  the  disease  from  one  to 
another,  and  as  but  one  case  occurred  in  a  house,  they  were  all  prob- 
ably idiopathic. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  S.  COOLEY,  M.  D. 

LuzERHE,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1882. 
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THE  SAHITABT  FAPEBS  BELATIHa  TO  TEE  FBETEH- 
TION  AHD  OONTBOL  OF  OONTAaiO08  DISEASES. 


The  series  of  papers  issued  under  the  aboVe  heading  for  general  dis- 
tribution, have  all  been  printed  upon  single  sheets  or  leaflets,  and  as 
they  are  in  un^echDicai  phrase,  and  have  proved  to  be  of  great  utility, 
the  Board  has  directed  their  republication  in  this  place. 


[  No.   .3.  ] 

State  Board  or  Health  or  New  York. 

HINTS  FOE  PREVENTING  DIPHTHERIA. 


This  brief  memorandum  of  sanitary  duties  is  desired  for  use  of  fam- 
ilies and  communiti^  exposed  to  diphtheria,  and  is  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  aid  in  the  repression  and  prevention  of  this 
terrible  disease. 

Issued  by  order  of  the  Board, 
Albany,  March,  i88r> 

EDWARD  M.  MOORE,  M.  D., 

Preadent. 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

Secretary, 

Diphtheria  is  an  infectious  and  dangerous  disease,  readily  communi- 
cated by  the  sick  and  by  clothing  from  the  sick-room.  The  room  itself 
is  apt  to  retain  and  communicate  the  infection.  Its  spread  is  prevented 
by  great  care  to  have  the  sick,  their  clothing,  and  the  persons  who  nurse 
them,  kept  entirely  away  from  others,  especially  from  children  :  and  to 
such  care  should  be  added  cleansing. 

The  sick  must  be  nursed  in  a  clean  and  airy  room,  on  a  floor  where 
there  are  no  other  children. 

Every  cloth  and  cup,  and  all  clothing  and  bedding  used  in  the  sick- 
room, must  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  being  bandied  or  used  by 
other  persons.  The  house  itself  must  be  disinfected  as  soon  as  the  sick 
recover  or  die.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  should  be  enforced  night 
and  day. 
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The  Cleansing  and  Disinfection.* — Open  windows,  and  open  fire- 
places— with  fire  in  them  day  and  night — protect  tRe  sick  and  all  who 
attend  them.  The  cloths  and  dishes  used  by  the  sick  should  be  put  into 
boiling-hot  water,  as  soon  as  removed,  without  being  taken  to  another 
room.  The  soiled  clothing  from  the  sick  and  the  bed,  that  can  be 
boiled,  should  be  thrown  into  a  disinfecting  fluid,  made  by  dissolving 
four  table- spoonsful  of  sulphate  of  zinc  f  *  white  vitriol "),  and  two 
table-spoon sful  of  common  salt  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  {one-fourth 
pound  of  sulphate  of  linc  to  two  ounces  of  table-salt  to  the  gallon). 
When  the  time  for  washing  comes,  thoroughly  boil  the  clothing,  etc., 
before  washing. 

The  woodwork,  chairs  and  stools  of  the  sick-room  should  be  washed  ' 
with  the  disinfecting  fluid.     The  chamber  vessels  and  spit-cups,  used  by 
the  sick,  should  be  drenched  with  this  fluid  before  they  are  removed 
from  the  room. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  house,  the  ditches  and  drains  and  the 
privy  and  chip-yard,  must  be  drenched  with  the  cheap  solution  of  green 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  made  by  dissolving  five  pounds  of  the  dry 
copperas  in  a  large  pailful  of  water. 

As  soon  as  the  sick-room  is  vacated  let  it  be  fumigated  with  sulphur, 
and  let  all  rugs,  beds,  blankets  and  other  furniture  remain  in  the  room 
and  near  where  the  kettle*or  pans  of  sulphur  are  placed.  From  two  to 
five  pounds  of  sulphur,  or  broken  brimstone,  laid  upon  ashes  and  coals 
in  iron  vessels  (set  into  large  tubs  that  contain  a  few  inches  depth  of 
water),  will  be  necessary  for  fumigating  an  ordinary  chamber.  The 
physician  will  direct  how  to  do  this  ;  but  it  will  be  well  done  if  the 
rooms  to  be  fumigated  are  so  closed  that  the  suffocating  fumes  do  not 
escape  from  flues  and  crevices,  and  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  at  last 
ceases  for  want  of  fresh  air  before  all  the  sulphur  is  consumed.  Let 
the  fumes  be  kept  shut  in  all  day.  Finally,  let  all  plastered  portions  of 
the  room  be  well  white-washed  with  fresh-slacked  lime.  Let  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  cellars  be  sprinkled  thickly,  and  repeatedly,  with  quick- 
lime. All  house-drains,  ditches,  filthy  grounds,  garbage-lubs,  and 
decaying  materials  should  be  cleared  out  and  disinfected,  and  waste- 
pipes,  drains  and  sewer  connections  so  improved  that  no  gases  from 
them  shall  enter  the  house. 

The'  sick  should  be  nursed  by  adults  who  have  no  children  about 
(hem.     Avoid  the  patient's  breath  and  matters  ejected  in  coughing. 

Children  and  visitors  should  keep  away  from  the  bouse  where  there  is 
diphtheria.  The  burial  of  those  who  die  should  be  strictly  'private 
The  corpse  should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  the  zinc  'disin- 
fectant 

Children  who  recover  from  diphtheria  should  not  visit  or  be  visited, 
attend  school  or  meetings,  nor  mingle  with  others  of  the  family  from 
which  separated,  until  the  physician  permits. 

The  mother,  father  or  other  member  of  a  family,  who  needs  to  become 
the  attendant  upon  the  sick  when  quarantined  for   diphtheria,  should 

*  See  card  of  loatractionB  on  Disinfeciion. 

Note. — Perfect  drainBfte  and  cleanllneBg,  thorouel^  ventilatloa  and  drjneBB, 
ud  rep«atad  dieinfection  of  all  the  bouae  dratns  and  foul  places  are  necesaaryf  to 
Ike  ealet;  of  the  family  and  the  neighborliood. 

C^  ABb  ;onr  physiciaa  to  notify  the  local  health  officer  of  the  occurrence  of 
dl^theria,  a'so  to  iofonn  the  State  Board  of  Health  coDceniiiig  the  caaee  and 
dueoTered  caoses. 
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practice  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  spreading  the   infection  in 
the  family.      Nurses  of  such  patients  should  keep  away  from  other 

families  and  from  other  children  of  the  same  family. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  the  mild  cases,  but  the  conva- 
lescent, may  and  frequently  do  infect  others  fatally,  and  that  by  this 
means  diphtheria  is  thoughtlessly  spread  from  place  to  place. 

It  is  a  public  as  well  as  domestic  duty  to  apply  iJiese  Sanitary  Rules 
wherever  a  case  of  diphtheria  occurs.  This  disease  should  be  treated 
as  an  enemy  to  be  conquered  in  every  house  it  enters. 


[No.  14.] 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York, 

8AOTTARY  RULES  FOR  PREVENTING  SCARLET 

FEVER. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  directs  this  Memorandum 
of  Instruction  and  Rules  to  be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  families  and 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  State.  The  card  of  Instructions  on  Dis- 
infection accompanies  this. 

EDWARD  M.  MOORE,  M.  D., 
Albanv,  March,   1881.  President. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 

Scarlet  fever  is  an  infectious  and  dangerous  disease.  The  mildest 
case  may  spread  its  fatal  infection,  and  cause  the  most  malignant  cases. 

The  danger  of  communicating  this  disease  continues  during  conva- 
lescence as  well  as  in  the  height  of  thefever.  Whatever  is  discharged  or 
comes  from  the  patient  is  liable  to  infect  persons  who  have  not  had 
scarlet  fever.  The  clothing,  furniture  and  the  air  of  the  sick-room  may 
impart  the  infection.  Clothing,  bedding,  closets  and  closed  rooms  may 
retain  the  infectious  poison  for  a  long  time.  Strict  sanitary  rules  are 
urgently  required  on  this  account. 

Parents,  teachers,  school  officers  and  all  persons  who  have  the  care 
of  children  can  do  much  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  infection, 
and  they  frequently  are  responsible  for  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
€tate  Board  of  Health  appeals  to  all  who  are  thus  responsible  to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  prevent  this  disease.  This  is  to  be  attempted  by 
the  isolation  or  quarantine  of  the  sick,  and  by  disinfection,  cleansing 
and  ventilation. 

Isolation  and  Quarantine  of  the  Sick- 
The  sick  with  scarlet  fever  should  be  placed  in  an  upper  room  with 
the  best  ventilation,  and  kept  secluded  from  all  except  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  case. 
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Children  in  the  family  not  affected  must  be  prevented  from  mingling 
with  other  children,  and  especially  must  be  kept  from  schools  and  meet- 
ings. Children  of  other  families  in  the  same  house  should  submit  to 
this  rule,  yet  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  uninfected  children  be 
sent  away  from  the  house  in  which  there  is  scarlet  fever,  to  families  in 
which  there  are  no  persons  liable  to  the  disease. 

Infected  Materials. — Carpets,  curtains,  trunks,  clothing  and  all  stuffed 
furniture  and  bedding  should  be  removed  from  the  room,  and  the  part 
of  the  house  in  which  the  sick,  or  dead,  with  scarlet  fever  are  to  be 
placed. 

The  contagious  matter  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  patient's 
body  is  to  be  controlled  as  much  as  possible  by  such  anointing  of  the 
body  with  oil,  vaseline  or  lard  as  the  physician  may  direct,  and  espe- 
cially by  disinfecting  all  discharges  as  they  issue  from  the  patient,  and 
placing  all  clothing,  towels,  etc.,  removed  from  the  sick,  immediately  in 
the  disinfecting  fluid  of  zinc-salt. 

Disinfection. —  Apply  the  methods  and  means  described  in  the  circu- 
lar on  disinfection.  Follow  the  same  rules  as  for  diphtheria.  The  dis- 
infectant made  by  dissolving  one-fourth  pound  sulphate  of  zinc  and  two 
ounces  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water  is  the  best  and  cheapest. 

Thorough  cleansing  and  ventilation  must  be  enforced.  All  drains, 
sewers  and  privies  about  the  house  should  be  kept  thoroughly  disin- 
fect ed- 

Restrictions  upon  Convalescents. —  As  the  liability  to  infect  others  con- 
tinues as  long  as  there  is  any  desquamation,  or  peeling  of  the  skin,  and 
possibly  even  longer,  the  recently  sick  should  not  attend  any  school, 
church  or  company,  or  ride  in  a  public  conveyance  while  the  skin  is 
peeling,  the  throat  and  eyes  sore,  or  any  symptoms  of  dropsy  are  pres- 
ent. A  competent  physician  should  decide  what  special  cleansing  by 
wamf  baths  with  vaseline-soap  or  chlorinated  washes  should  be  used. 
In  all  cases  let  the  physician  decide,  and  certify,  in  writing,  that  the  pa- 
tient issafe  to  others,  before  any  child  recently  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever  is  permitted  to  attend  school. 

Whoever  attends  upon  scarlet  fever  patients,  and  whoever  enters  the 
room  where  they  are,  should  not  mingle  with  persons  liable  to  take  this 
fever,  without  changing  all  clothing,  after  thorough- ablution  of  hands 
and  head. 

Burial  of  the  dead  from  scarlet  fever  should  be  strictly  private,  with 
the  corpse  wrapped  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  the  zinc  disinfectant,  or 
inclosed  in  an  air-tight  coffin.  When  a  death  from  this  disease  is' an- 
nounced in  print,  the  notice  should  state  the  cause  as  "  from  scarlet 
fever,"  to  prevent  attendance  at  the  funeral  or  visits  to  the  house. 

A  destroyer  of  precious  lives,  and  a  most  harmful  and  permanent 
cause  of  injury  to  the  bodies  of  children  who  survive  the  Attack,  scar- 
let fever  must  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  childhood  and  of  the  family. 
Wemust  endeavor  to  "  stamp  out  "  and  exterminate  the  known  conta- 
gion by  which  it  spreads.  Separation,  purification,  ventilation  and 
disinfection  of  the  sick  and  all  that  pertains  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
rooms  and  bedding  fhey  have  occupied,  and  the  special  sanitary  care 
of  all  persons  who  have  been  exposed  or  near  to  them,  are  necessary  for 
arresting  the  spread  of  this  disease.  Promptly  report  all  cases  of  scar- 
let fever  to  the  nearest  health  officer,  and  at  once  order  the  isolation 
and  sanitary  care  of  the  sick  as  advised  by  these  rules  and  the  physician. 
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State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York. 

SANITARY    PRECAUTIONS    FOR   PREVENTING 
THE  SPREADING  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 


The  State  Board  of  Health  publishes  this  Memorandum  of  Sanitary 
Precautions  against  the  spreading  of  Contagious  and  Infectious  Poi- 
sons, because  the  most  of  them  can  be  "  stamped  out,  "  and  all  of  them 
can  be  controlled. 

E.  M.  MOORE,  M.  D., 
Albany,  April,  1881,  President. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 

Cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  in  all  cases  and  everywhere  of  the  first 
importance.  The  diseases  which  are  spread  chiefly  from  place  to  place 
and  from  person  to  person  by  means  of  their  own  infection  or  contagion 
are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies,  to  be  resisted  and  stamped 
out.  The  propagation  of  some  of  them  with  the  help  of  local  causes, 
seen  or  unseen,  and  the  tatality,  as  well  as  spread,  of  each  one  of  them 
is  increased  by  personal  uncleanliness  and  local  unhealth  fulness. 
Diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  puerperal  fever  and 
small-pox  are  the  most  pestilent  of  these  infectious  diseases  in  this 
State.  But  typhoid  fever  and  malignant  cholera  are  infectious  by 
means  of  excrementa!  matters  rather  than  from  bodily  emanations. 
Typhus  spreads  by  its  personal  contagion,  and  it  originates  among 
crowded  and  uncleanly  people.  These  diseases  and  all  infections  and 
contagions  require  disinfection  and  all  sanitary  precautions  that  prevent 
infection, 

Siitali-pox,  scarlet  fei'er,  diphtSuria  or  measles. — The  patient  should 
he  kept  in  a  separate  room  (preferably  on'an  upper  floor)  from  which, 
if  possible,  carpets,  curtains,  stuffed  furniture,  clothing  and  other  .arti- 
cles not  required  for  immediate  use  should  be  removed  beforehand; 
and,  no  person  except  the  physician,  iiurse  or  parent  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  sick-room,  or  to  touch  any  of  the  articles  used  therein,  un- 
til after  thorough  disinfection. 

To  disinfect  clothing,  etc.,  in  the  sick-room. —  Keep  in  the  room  a  tub 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  two  ounces  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  All  bed  linen,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  used 
about  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  this  solution  for  at  least 
an  hour  before  removal  from  the  room  and  afterward  be  thoroughly 
boiled,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  family  washing.  Never  send  such 
articles  to  a  public   laundry. 

To  disinfect  discharges  from  the  patient. — Use  the  same  disinfecting 
fluid  as  in  disinfecting  clothing,  but  three  times  stronger,  or  use  cop- 
peras water,  made  by  dissolving  a  pound  and  a  half  of  copperas  in  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  latter  answers  for  all  excremental  discharges, 
while  the  former  is  best  for  all  articles  of  clothing  and    furniture.     All 
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ressels  used  in  the  sick-room  should  be  disinfected  with  one  or  other  of 
these  disinfecting  fluids,  unless  immediately  immersed  in  boiling  water- 
Disinfect  the  discharges  and- clothing  immediately. 

Typhoid  fei'er.-^t^i^  poison  lies  in  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  , 
which  should  be  at  once  disinfected  with  the  solution  of  the  zinc- 
sail  or  of  copperas.  Particular  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  any 
possible  contamination  of  sources  of  drinking  water  with  these  discharges. 
Bed  clothing  or  other  articles  soiled  by  the  evacuations  should  be 
treated  with  the  zinc  solution  and  be  boiled. 

Dyxniery  and  (Aj/w*.— Adopt  the  same  regulations  as  in  typhoid 

Typkui  fever. — Enforce  free  ventilation,  and  disinfection  of  clothing 
is  above  described.  Attend  to  the  fumigation  of  the  sick-room  and  its  - 
bedding. 

To  prevent  the  body  of  the  fiqtient  from  spreading  contagion. — In  the 
eruptive  diseases,  especially  in  scarlet  fever,  the  patient's  body  should  be 
anointed  at  least  twice  a  day  with  oil,  lard,  or  vaseline,  containing 
about  ten  grains  of  carbolic  acid  or  of  thymol  to  the  ounce.  This  pro- 
cess should  be  maintained  until  all  bran-like  scaling  of  the  skin  is  at  an 
end.  The  zinc-salt  solution  should  be  used  as  directed.  Before  again 
associating  with  unprotected  persons,  the  patient  should  have  several 
complete  ablutions,  including  thorough  washing  of  the  hair  with  soap  or 
borax;  and  none  of  the  clothing  worn  for  several  days  before  the  dis- 
ease declared  itself  should  be  again  used  until  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  ventilated  in  the  open  air  several  days. 

Avoid  visiting  houses  where  there  are  any  of  these  diseases. —  Occu- 
pants of  such  houses  should  not  visit.  ■ . 

Disinfection  of  houses  and  apartments. — Fumigation  with  sulphur  is 
the  only  practicable  method  for  disinfecting  the  house,  as  well  as  furni- 
ture, bedding,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  steamed  or  boiled.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rooms  to  be  disinfected  must  be  vacated.  Close  the  rooms  as 
tightly  as  possible,  place  the  sulphur  in  iron  pans  supported  upon 
bricks  in  wash-tubs  containing  a  little  water,  set  it  on  fire  by  hot  coals, 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  spoonful  of  alcohol,  and  keep  the  room  tightly 
closed  twenty-four  hours.  For  a  room  of  dimensions  equal  to  ten  feet 
square,  or  one  hundred  square  feet  of  floor-spa(!e,  at  least  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  should  be  used;.for  larger  rooms,  proportionally  in- 
creased quantities. 

After  fumigation,  the  freest  possjble  ventilation  should  be  practiced.  All 
•woolen  clothing,  silks,  furs,  stuffed  bed-covers,  beds,  and  other  articles 
which  cannot  be  treated  with  zinc  solution  should  be  hung  in  the  room 
during  fumigation,  their  surfaces  thoroughly  exposed,  and  their  pockets 
turned  inside  out.  Afterward  they  should  be  hung  in  the  open  air, 
beaten  and  shaken.  Pillows,  beds,  stuffed  mattresses,  upholstered  fur- 
niture, etc.,  should  be  ripped  open,  the  contents  spread  out  and 
thoroughly  fumigated.  Carpets  are  best  fumigated  on  the  floor,  but 
should  afterward  be  removed  to  the  open  air  and  thoroughly  beaten. 
Many  of  such  articles  may  be  disinfected  in  an  oven  or  steam-heated 
tank,  at  a  temperature  of  from  212"  to  250°  Fahr.,  maintained  for  five 
or  six  hours. 

Disinfection  of  premises,  rfc.  ^Cellars,  yards,  stables,  gutters,  privies, 
cess-pools,  water-closets,  drains,  sewers,  etc.,  should  be  repeatedly  and 
profusely  drenched  with  copperas  solution,  which  is  easily  kept  ready 
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for  use,  at  full  strength,  by  hanging  a  basket  containing  about  sixty 
pounds  of  copperas  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  renewing  the  supply  from 

Corpses  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  zinc  solution  of  triple 
strength;  should  then  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  this  strongest  dis- 
infecting solution,  and  buried  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Note. — There  are  no  substitutes  for  cleanliness  and  fresh  air.  The 
deodorizers,  which  are  much  used  as  disinfectants,  are  deceptive. 

Warning  against  typhus  .-^Tnv  typboH  cootagion  which  is  being  Bpni&d  by 
trampeaDU  vsKmnts,  tbre&tenBmachhBnti.  Each  of  the  twenty  cities  beyond  the 
tnetropolis,  and  local  Boards  of  Health  in  the  »31  villagee  and  the  983  towns  of  tlie 
State,  should  require  tbelr  Healtli  Officers  U>  be  watchful  and  ready  to  adopt  all 
necesaary  sanitary  preoiutlonH  for  isolating  and  controlling  this  disease  at  its  firat 
'  appearance.  Tramps  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  dwellings  and  lodging- 
houses,  as  they  wander  from  the  cities.  They  should  be  cleaned  and  directed 
by  the  superintendents  oftfaepoor.  Every  typhus patientshould  besoquarantined 
and  provided  for  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Tofecllop.  All  lodging-housea  and 
dwellings  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  beforehand;  and  wherever  a  case  of 
typhus  occurs  the  disinfection  of  the  clothing,  bedding  and  Bick-roome  should  b« 
as  prompt  and  thorough  as  in  cases  of  small-pox. 


[  No.   i6.  ] 
St^te  Board  of  Health  of  New  York, 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DISINFECTION 


\As  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  National  Beard  of  Health. — 
Issued  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Health  of  New  York.] 

Disinfection  is  the  destruction  of  the  poisons  of  infectious  and  conta- 
gious diseases. 

Deodorizers,  or  substances  which  destroy  smells,  are  not  necessarily 
disinfectants,  and  disinfectants  do  not  necessarily  have  an  odor. 

Disinfection  cannot  compensate  for  want  of  cleanliness  nor  of  venti- 
lation. ,  . 

I.  Disinfectants  to  be  Smployed. 
(j.)  Roll  sulphur  (brimstone)  for  fumigation. 
(z.)  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 

one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon  :  for  soil,  sewers,  etc. 
(3,)  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  common  salt,  dissolved  together  in  water  in 

the  proportion  of  four  ounces, sulphate  and  two  ounces  salt  to  the 

gallon  :  for  clothing,  bed-linen,  etc. 

II.  Hou'  to  Use  Disinfectants. 

(1.)  In  the  sick-room. — The  most  available  agents  are  fresh  air  and 

cleanliness.    The  clothing,  towels,  bed-linen,  etc.,  should,  on  removal 
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from  the  patient,  and  before  they  are  taken  from  the  room,  be   placed 
in  a  pail  or  tub  of  the  zinc  solution,  boiling-hot  if  possible. 

All  discharges  should  either  be  received  in  vessels  containing  cop- 
peras solution,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  should  be  immediately 
covered  with  copperas  solution.  All  vessels  used  about  the  patient 
should  be  cleansed  with  the  same  solution. 

Unnecessary  furniture,  especially  that  which  is  stuffed,  carpets  and 
hangings,  should,  when  possible,  be  removed  from  the  room  at  the  out- 
set ;  otherwise,  they  should  remain  for  subsequent  fumigation  and  treat- 
ment. 

(a.)  Fumigation  with  sulphur  is  the  only  practicable  method  for  dis- 
infecting the  house- — For  this  purpose,  the  rooms  to  be  disinfected 
must  be  vacated.  Heavy  clothing,  blankets,  bedding,  and  other  articles 
which  cannot  be  treated  with  zinc  solution  should  be  opened  and  ex- 
posed during  fumigation,  as  directed  below.  Close  the  rooms  as  tightly 
as  possible,  place  the  sulphur  in  iron  pans  supported  upon  bricks  placed 
in  wash-tubs  containing  a  little  water,  set  it  on  fire  by  hot  coals  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  spoonful  of  alcohol,  and  allow  the  room  to  remain  closed 
for  twenty-four  hours.  For  a  room  about  ten  feet  square,  at  least  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  should  be  used;  for  larger  rooms,  proportionally 
increased  quantities. 

(3.)  Premises. — Cellars,  yards,  stables,  gutters,  privies,  cess-pools, 
water-closets,  drains,  sewers,  etc.,  should  be  frequently  and  liberally 
treated  with  copperas  solution.  The  copperas  solution  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  hanging  a  basket  containing  about  sixty  pounds  of  copperas 
in  a  barrel  of  water. 

{4.)  Body  and  bed  clothing,  etc. — It  is  btst  to  Intm  all  articles  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  persons  sick  with  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  Articles  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  should  be  treated  as 
follows  : 

(a.)  Cotton,  linen,  flannels,  blankets,  etc.,  should  be  treated  with  the 
boiling-hot  zinc    solution  ;  introduce  piece  by  piece,  secure  thor- 
ough wetting,  and  boil  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
(b)  Heavy  woolen  clothing,  silks,  furs,  stuffed  bed-covers,  beds,  and  other 
articles  which  cannot  'be  treated  with  the  zinc  solution  should  be 
hung  in  the  room  during  fumigation,  their  surfaces  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, and  pockets  turned  inside  out.     Afterward  they  should  be 
hui^  in  the  open  air,  beaten  and  shaken.     Pillows,    beds,   stuffed 
mattresses,  upholstered  furniture,  etc.,  should  be  cut  open,  the  con- 
tents spread  out  and  thoroughly  fumigated.    Carpets  are  best  fumi- 
gated on  the  floor,  but  should  afterward  be  removed  to  the  open  air 
and  thoroughly  beaten. 
{5.)  Corpses  especially  of  persons  that  have  died  of  any  infectious  or 
malignant  disease,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  zmc  solution  of 
double  strength  ;  should  then  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  wet  with  the  zinc 
solution,  and  buried  at  once. 

Metallic,  metal-lined,  or  air-tight  coffins  should  be  used  when  possi- 
ble ;  certainly  when  the  body  is  to  be  transported  for  any  considerable 
distance. 

Note.  — These  InstructioaB  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  National  Board 
o(  Health  by  ProteBSors  G  P.  Chandler,  Henry  Draper,  G.  F.  Barker,  a  O.  Van- 
dgr-Poel,  E.G.  Jaueway  and  Ira  Remaen.  They  combine  the  best  eiperiencB 
~^''"  ■  "e  knowliedfpe  of  the  cbemiBtry  of  disinfection . 
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The  cbemlOile  hem  reoomineDded  are  simple,  Mfe  and  eSectokl ;  tbey  are  cheap 
and  cao  be  obtained  in  everj  town,  and  used  in  the  wayn  liere  described,  tbey 
will  deatro^  contagious  and  inlectious  matter,  and  the  directionE  for  fumigBtioa. 
bolting',  ventilation,  cleiuiHing  and  drjing  can  be  carried  out  in  any  house  ;  boi 
let  it  be  remeotbered  tliat  there  are  no  aiibaticutSB  for  cleanlineas  and  fresh  air. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  advises  that  these  Instructions  be  followed. 

ELISHA  HARHIS,  H.  D.,  Beeretary. 

Vaccination   Notice. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  School   District  No.  , 

of  ,  N.  Y.,  held  ,  i88    ,  it  was 

Resolved  {\n  accordance  with  the  statute  entitled  "  An  act  to  en- 
courage and  provide  for  a  General  Vaccination  in  this  State,"  passed 
April  i6,  i860),  to  exclude  from  the  school  any  child  or  person  who  has 
not  been  vaccinated,  and  until  such  time  when  said  child  or  person 
shall  become  vaccinated,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  act  the  said  Board 
has  designated  (or  agreed  with)  Dr.  *  to  vaccinate  all 

who  may  desire  to  attend  said  school,    whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
unable  to  obtain  such  vaccination. 

J^"  The  ten  days'  notice,  required  by  law,  is  hereby  given. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed.) 


*Or.wltlitba  Health  omcar,  Dr... 


[No.  .7.] 

'  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  recommends  to  the  trustees, 
or  board  of  education,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State,  that  an  order 
be  made,  and  a  provision  announced,  concerning  the  vaccination  that 
is  required  by  law  for  the  protection  of  schools  against  smali-pox.  The 
above  f(ym  of  a  resolution  and  posted  notice  is  recommended  to  all 
school  authorities. 
By  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

ELISHA  HARRIS, 

Secretary. 
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[No.  41.] 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York, 

MEMORANDUM  OF  RULES  TO  BE  ADOPTED  TO 
PREVENT    THE    SPREADING    OP    CONTA- 
GIOUS DISEASES  IN  SCHOOIS.' 


The  following  sanitary  rules  are  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  adoption  by  all  School  Boards  and  Trustees.  They  are 
presented  in  a  form  suited  for  direct  transfer  to  the  Public  School 
Regulations,  with  the  exception  of  the  bracketed  [  ]  portions,  which 
may  depend  on  local  circumstances  for  their  application  or  feasibility: 

I.  Every  person  entering  the  public  schools   of must 

give  satisfactory  evidence  of  protection  against  small-pox,  or  be  ex- 
cluded until  the  rule  is  complied  with,  as  provided  by  the  statute  of  i860.  . 
[See  synopsis  of  this  statute  as  appended.] 

II.  The  fact  of  vaccination  and  protection  should  be  entered  with 
each  name  on  the  school  record  [and  on  transfer  or  promotion  lists,  so 
as  to  avoid  further  inconvenience  to  the  pupil]. 

III.  Persons  affected  with  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  small- 
pox, must  be  excluded  from  school  imtil  the  school  officer's  permission 
is  granted. 

IV.  Intercourse  between  the  school  and  family  or  house  where  there 
is  a  case  of  any  one  of  these  contagions,  must  be  forbidden,  until  the 
official  permission  is  given. 

V.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  who  discov- 
ers a  case  of  any  of  these  contagious  diseases,  to  cause  the  fact  to  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  local  Board  of  Health.  [The  Board  of 
Health  should  assume  the  sanitary  duty  of  quarantining  and  disinfect- 
ing, as  well  as  that  of  permitting  the  pupil's  return,  etc.] 

VI.  If  a  child  is  ascertained  to  have  atteflded  school  while  affected 
with  any  of  these  contagions,  the  local  Board  of  Health  shall  be  re- 
quested to  direct  the  proper  disinfection  of  the  school  premises.  In  the 
absence  or  delay  of  such  sanitary  authority,  the  physician  in  attendance, 
with  one  of  the  school  officers,  should  direct  this  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  for  Disinfection  and  Cleansing  given  in  the  State  Board's 
Circular,  No.   16. 

VII.  Rule  III  must  invariably  include  all  persons  from  the  family 
where  the  case  of  sickness  exists.  [It  should  extend,  also,  to  all  per- 
sons living  in  the  same  house,  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  Board  of 
Health.] 

VIII.  [If  there  is  no  local  Board  of  Health,  the  school  authorities, 
with  medical  advice,  if  possible,  should  decide  the  question  in  brackets 
under  Rule  VII,  and  should  take  the  advice  and  assume  the  duties 
mentioned  in  Rules  V  and  VI.] 

IX.  [It  is  desirable   that  all  cases  known  to  the   Board  of  Health 
•Bxtraelad  from  the  Beoond  Anniul  Beport  of  Che  SC&te  Board  of  Health. 
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should  be  at  once  reported  to  the  school  authorities;  and  the  latter 
should  request  the  Board  of  Health  to  do  so,  and  every  teacher  and 
school  officer  not  only  should  promptly  inform  the  health  authorities 
of  each  known  or  suspected  case  of  contagious  disease,  but  should  en- 
deavor to  have  the  sanitary  rules  enforced,  and  give  proper  information 
to  the  families  concerned.]  In  such  instances  the  duties  of  all  these 
officers  and  persons  are  reciprocal,  and  none  can  prudently  be  neg- 
lected. 

This  memorandum  is  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  in- 
formation and  advice, — earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all 
school  officers  and  local  Boards  of  Health;  and  as  this  Board  has  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  consult  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
every  interest  of  the  schools  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  pupils,  trustees  and  boards  of  education  dulf 
regarded. 

EDWARD  M.  MQORE,  M.  D., 

President. 
ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

Albany,  r88z.  Secretary, 

I  heartily  approve  the  foregoing,  and  commend  the  same  to  the  com- 
mon school  trustees  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  schools.  NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Synopsis  of  the  Statutes   Relating   to   Contagious   Diseases 
IN  Towns  and  School  Districts. 

The  statute  (chapter  438,  Lawsof  i860)  makes  the  following  pro- 
visions; 

r.  The  trustees  of  school  districts,  and. the  school  boards,  are  em- 
powered to  exclude  from  the  public  schools  all  unvaccinated  persons 
until  they  are  vaccinated. 

,  3.  This  power  may  be  exercised  by  trustees  or  boards,  after  passing 
a  resolution  to  that  e£fect  and  posting  a  notice  for  at  least  ten  days 
in  two  or  more  conspicuous  places  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
school-board  or  district  organizations.  Such  notice  should  offer  free 
vaccination  to  those  unable  to  pay.  [The  form  necessary  in  such  cases 
is  given  in  the  circular  (No,  17)  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  That 
circular  has  been  sent  to  every  school-district  clerk  in  the  State.] 

3.  The  trustees  or  board,  are  further  empowered  to  employ  and  pay 
a  physician  who  shall  make  a  list  of  all  persons  within  the  school  ages 
that  have  not  been  vaccinated,  and  provide  with  certificates  of  vacci- 
nation those  persons  whom  the  said  trustees  or  board  directs.  The 
local  Board  of  Health  is  required,  under  chapter  431,  of  1881,  to  supply 
all  the  necessary  means  for  gratuitous  vaccination,  and  it  is  declared  to 
be  its  duty  "  to  make  all  needful  provisions  for  immediately  obtaining  the 
fucessary  means  for  thorough  and  safe  vaccination  of  all  persons  within  the 
said  jurisdiction  who  may  need  the  same." 

4.  The  amount  expended  is  to  be  included  in  the  annual  tax  bill. 
[The  new  law  enables  the  town,  village  or  city  to  meet  the  expense  by 
its  local  Board  of  Health.] 

5.  The  trustees  of  school-districts  are  required  to  include  in   their 
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annual  report  the  number  in  their  several  districts  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  who  are  vaccinated,  and  the  number  not  vaccinated. 
[Every  local  Board  of  Health  should  require  compliance  with  this  la.w.] 


[38.] 

State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 


PREVENTION  OF  SMALL-POX. 


Duties  cf  the  Local  Authorities  —  Health  Officers  and  Others. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  at  its  meeting  December  13, 1881,  directed 
that  the  health  officer  and  Board  of  Health  in  every  place  where  there  is 
small-pox,  in  this  State,  shall  receive  from  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  whatever  aid  this  Board  can  give  for  controlling  the  contagion ; 
and  it  is  required  of  all  health  authorities  and  other  persons  who  know 
of  any  outbreak  or  case  of  small-pox,  that  they  shall  report  the  facts  im- 
mediately to  the  secretary  of  this  Board  and  to  the  nearest  health 
officer. 

Small-pox  is  liable  to  appear  in  any  place  where  there  are  unvaccin- 
ated  persons.  It  is  dangerous  to  life,  and  is  a  misfortune  which  causes 
loss  and  great  disturbance  in  the  affairs  of  any  community  that  does  not 
immediately  secure  to  every  inhabitant  the  necessary  protection  by  vac- 
cination and  re -vaccination,  and  by  thorough  quarantine  and  disinfec- 
tion of  the  contagion. 
The  Laws  in  this  State  require ; — 
I  (i.)  That  all  who  are  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  shall 
present  evidence  of  their  being  vaccinated ;  also  that  after  ten  days' 
notice  any  person  may  be  excluded  from  school  who  is  not  so  protected 
against  small-pox,     (Chap.  438,  Laws  of  i860,) 

(i.)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  local  Boards  of  Health  promptly  to 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  health  every  case  of  small-pox,  and  to  im- 
mediately provide  thorough  and  safe  vaccination  for  all  persons  who 
need  the  same,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  local  Board  ;  also  isolate 
and  keep  in  quarantine,  and  to  regulate,  prohibit  or  prevent  communi- 
cation or  intercourse  with  persons,  houses  and  places  that  have  small- 
pox. 

(3. )  That  the  local  Board  of  Health  shall  suitably  provide  places  and 
means  for  the  complete  separation  and  sanitary  care  of  infected  persons 
and  things. 

Vaccination  is  a  public  duty  for  the  protection  of  the  whole 
community  as  well  as  of  each  individual  and  family ;  and  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  protection  in  all  places  and  for  all  classes  of  people 
that  none  have  a  right  to  neglect  it  for  themselves,  their  families,  the 
public  schools  or  the  community.  The  State  Board  of  Health  has 
directed  its  secretary  to  give  whatever  information  or  advice  is  needed 
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to  secure  the  most  perfect  vaccine  matter  and  the  speediest  and  best 
application  of  it  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  required. 

The  State  Board  advises  and  requires  that  the  law  for  vaccination  of 
all  who  attend  schools  shall  be  faithfully  observed  ;  and 

That  every  local  Board  of  Health  be  prepared  against  small-pox, — 

By  an  agreement  with  all  physicians  to  secure  perfect  vaccination  in 
every  household  where  they  attend  : 

By  instructions  to  health  officers  to  ascertain  who^are  tm-vaccinated 
and  exposed : 

By  notifying  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  once,  when  and  where 
small-pox  appears,  and  by  telegraphing  or  writing  to  this  Board  what 
their  wants  are  ;  and 

By  requiring  prompt  compliance  with  the  local  Board's  orders,  and  by 
immediately  instructmg  and  aiding  the  community  in  regard  to   the 

'  The  State  Board  will  co-eperatt  with  the  local  Boards  of  Health  : — 

By  immediately  answering  and  complying  with  requests  from  local 
authorities ; — 

By  telegraphing  and  writing  to  secure  the  best  means  of  vaccinating ; 

By  sending  to  local  authorities  brief  suggestions  for  immediate  use  in 
the  community ; — 

By  supplying  the  few  forms  for  records  and  reports  which  are  re- 
quired, together  with  the  Board's  printed  cards  of  mformation  relating 
to  vaccination,  disinfection,  and  the  suppression  or  the  contagion  ;  and 

By  guaranteeing  the  payment  for  limited  requisitions,  by  the  local 
Boards  of  Health,  for  fresh  and  pure  vaccinal  lymph  from  heifers,  to  meet 
any  urgent  necessity  that  cannot  be  provided  for  by  the  local  authorities 
at  the  moment,  —  the  said  authorities  then  promising  payment. 

A  Word  of  Suggestion  and  Warning  to  All. — Every  infant  should  be 
vaccinated  before  it  is  six  months  old,  unless  a  good  physician  advises 
to  the  contrary.  Every  person  who  has  passed  the  age  of  twelve  years 
should  be  re-vaccinated  with  fresh  heifer  virus,  to  test  the  fact  of  com- 
plete protection  against  small-pox ;  and  those  who  have  had  that 
disease  should  be  vaccinated,  as  it  may  attack  a  person  who  was  marked 
by  it,  as  well  as  a  person  who  has  been  only  once  vaccinated.  Suffi-  ' 
cient  vaccination  removes  all  liability  to  the  disease.  For  this  purpose 
re-vaccination  is  earnestly  advised.  Vaccination  with  lymph  from  clean 
and  healthy  inoculated  heifers  causes  no  disease.  It  can  be  obtained 
fresh  every  day  from  perfectly  healthy  calves,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
can  be  at  hand  for  use  in  any  town  in  this  State,  at  a  cost  of  from  seven 
to  twelve  cents  for  each  "slip"  or  "point."  The  Board  of  Health  in 
each  of  the  cities  is  earnestly  requested  to  keep  such  a  supply  of  vaccine 
at  hand  that  it  can  instantly  meet  any  exigency,  or  furnish  a  neighbor- 
ing community  with  a  few  points  of  the  lymph  at  cost.  It  should  be 
inserted  by  physicians  only,  and  they  should  examine  the  result  at  the 
end  of  seven  days- 

WAat  te'do  when  small-pox  occurs : — 

(i.)  Place  the  sick  in  a  separate  room  from  which  all  clothing,  car- 
pets, upholstered  stuff  and  the  quilts  and  feather  bedding  have  been 
removed.  In  such  a  room  with  open  windows  and  an  open  fire,  keep 
the  sick  and  nurses  entirely  separated  (quarantined)  from  all  other  per- 
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sons  until  the  doctor  and  health  officer  takes  charge.  Then  follow 
their  requirements. 

(i.)  Let  all  persons  who  are  near  the  sick  be  immediately  vaccinated 
afresh,  and  let  it  be  understood  from  the  Arst  that  all  bedding,  clothing, 
towels  and  cloths  which  are  touched  or  used  by  the  sick  shall  be 
burned;  and  every  place  where  the  sick  are,  and  where  there  is  any 
thing  that  has  come  from  or  been  exposed  to  them,  shall  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  as  soon  as  possible. 

(3.)  A  separate  place,  or  even  a  hut  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
should  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  safer  for  the  sick  than  any  ordinary 
dwelling  rooms;  that  is,  that  the  fresh  air  and  sanitary  cate  and  nursing 
shall  be  the  best  possible;  and  that  it  shall  be  an  apartment  and 
locality  from  which  the  contagion  will  not  be  spread  abroad. 

{4.)  That  no  delay  or  objection  shall  prevent  the  vaccination  of  all 
persons  who  have  been  in  any  manner  exposed,  or  suspected  of  ex- 
posure, to  the  contagion.  That  if  fresh  vaccine  is  not  at  hand,  the 
physician,  or  the  health  officer  shall  telegraph  to  the  nearest  person 
who  can  supply  it.  If  the  request  is  not  immediately  complied  with, 
then  telegraph  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

(5.)  In  case  of  death,  wrap  the  corpse  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  the 
strongest  disinfectant,  and  bury  it  in  a  deep  grave  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  without  a  public  funeral. 

(6.)  Disinfect  according  to  the_ rules  given  in  the  State  Board's  cir- 
cular on  disinfection  (No.  16). 

Spfcial  Recommendations. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  recommends  that  in  whatever  city,  village 
or  town  small-pox  appears,  the  entire  neighborhood  in  which  there  has 
been  any  communication  with  the  patient,  or  exposure  to  the  contagion, 
shall  be  notified  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  requires  that  mery  per- 
son shall  be  protected  by  vaccination j  that  whatever  materials  are  infected 
shall  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  shall  be  kept  in  the  zinc  and  salt  solution, 
and  be  boiled  without  removal  from  the  premises;  that  rooms  and 
furniture  suspected  of  contagion  shall  be  fumigated  with  sulphur  as 
directed  by  this  Board's  rules;  that  tramps  and  other  persons  suspected 
of  infection  with  small-pox,  shall  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  and 
the  sanitary  authorities ;  that  employers  shall  advise  their  companies  of 
employed  persons  to  be  vaccinated;  and,  in  case  of  small-pox  in  their 
vicinity,  to  make  such  vaccinations  one  of  the  conditions  of  being  con- 
tinued in  employment.  This  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced  in  all 
manufactories  that  make  goods  which  are  liable  to  become  infected,  and 
especially  should  be  a  standing  regulation  in  public  houses,  and  in  all 
classes  employed  on  railroad  trains  and  passenger  vessels. 

Form  of  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  to  the  Local  Board. 
(Kame) 

is  sick  with  small- 

(Name  of  house  and  place) 

pox  (or  varioloid)  at ■ The 

(Date) 
eruption  began 
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It  is  believed  the  contagion  was  taken  at '. 

by  exposure  to 

No.  of  persons  now  exposed  to  patient 

Who  has  the  responsible  care  and  custody  of  the  case  ? 

(Signed) 

(P.  O.  address) 

Request  : 

Such  a  notice,  with  the  request  that  needs  to  be  made,  should  be  sent 
to  the  health  officer  or  the  nearest  member  of  the  local  Board  of 
Health.  If  the  physician  is  already  in  attendance,  he  should  sign  it; 
but  if  no  physician  has  reached  the  patient,  the  householder  and  any 
other  person  that  has  charge  of  the  case  should  sign  this  first  report 
and  request,  and  send  it  to  the  family  physican  or  to  the  health 
officer.  The  physician  who  first  sees  the  case,  or  the  health  officer, 
should  write  out  such  a  brief  report  and  his  own  request,  and  send  it 
by  mail  to  the  secretary  of  the,  State  Board  of  Health.  If  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  local  authority,  health  officer  or  physician,  send  the 
report,  by  first  mail,  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Subsequent  Reports.  The  physicians  and  the  Health  Officer  will  please 
agree  upon  the  report  which  shall  be  made  to  the  State  Board  on  its 
card  {No,  31)  for  reporting  the  history  of  cases  of  smail-pox, 

Vatcination,  Records  and  Reports.  The  form  of  records  of  inspection 
and  vaccination  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  use  of 
health  authorities  and  physicians,  is  given  on  the  leaflet  marked  [No. 
39].  Every  health  Officer  is  earnestly  requested  to  make  and  preserve 
such  a  record,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  the  State  Board.  Physi- 
cians who  vaccinate  ten  or  more  persons  at  any  time  during  the  year 
are  likewise  requested  to  make  up  and  preserve  this  kind  of  record 
[No.  39],  and  to  give  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  copy.  The  blank 
form  will  be  furnished  and  the  postage  supplied  for  such  reports,  on 
notice. 

Vaccination,  properly  applied,  is  as  effective  now  as  it  ever  was 
but  the  medical  and  sanitary  care  to  secure  the  perfect  results  which 
give  protection  are  so  vitally  important,  that  the  records  of  experience 
are  to  be  henceforth  preserved  and  studied  to  enable  the  people  to 
obtain  and  voluntarily  seek  the  benign  protection  which  is  needed 
against  the  loathsome  contagion  which  threatens  every  person  who  is 
not  well  vaccinated.  Prudent  and  timely  action  will  prevent  the 
attack  of  this  blighting  pest,  as  well  as  stamp  it  out.  Panic  and  delay 
are  worse  in  the  presence  of  small-pox  than  in  the  midst  of  a  rag- 
ing conflagration  in  a  city;  and  the  vaccinator  and  sanitary  inspector 
disarm  the  contagious  destroyer  as  readily  as  the  fire  brigade  — at  a 
touch  of  the  fire-keys  —  will  suppress  flames,  before  panic  can  occur. 
The  timely  action,  controlling  means,  and  suitable  methods,  prevent 
panic  and  "loss  in  the  presence  of  small-pox.  For  this  reason,  vaccina- 
tion is  a  public  duty,  and  Sanitary  Law  to  provide  for  it  and  prevent 
contagion  is  a  necessity. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board, 

ELISHA  HARRIS, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
•     Lie  INSTITUTIONS. 


Introduction, 


In  its  report  last  year  the  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Institutions 
limited  its  statement  to  a  few  of  the  most  essential  questions  relating  to 
drainage,  ventilation  and  the  general  sanitary  protection  which  needed 
Co  be  secured  in  the  charitable  and  other  pubhc  institutions  of  the  State. 
In  its  report  this  year,  the  committee,  by  direction  of  the  Board,  has  un- 
dertaken to  present  such  an  outline  of  results  of  personal  inspection  and 
exact  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  and  sanitary  wants  of  school- 
houses,  as  shall  fitly  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Board  to  institute  and 
induce  needed  sanitary  improvements  in  our  school -ho  uses,  and  in  the 
schools  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest  and  stimulate  local 
concern  in  this  matter. 

At  its  meeting  on  loth  of  August  last,  the  Board  directed  the  issu- 
ing of  a  circular  for  the  purposes  here  mentioned.  The  obvious  inten- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Heahh  to  institute  a  forward  movement  for 
the  highest  physical  welfare  of  rising  generations  as  they  enter  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  pass  onward,  in  the  career  of  school  children,  and 
upward  to  the  active  responsible  duties  of  mature  age,  incites  in  the 
raind  of  this  committee  a  special  interest  which  is,  doubtless,  shared  by 
every  member  of  the  Board,  and  which  must  become  ifldespread  among 
parents,  guardians  and  the  great  number  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
schools. 

The  extent  of  the  Field,  and  the  Public  Interest  in  it. — Upwards  of 
half  the  children  are  in  the  twenty-four  cities  ;  nearly  one-half  of  the 
remaining  number  are  in  the  326  incorporated  villages  of  the  State. 
Many  of  these  villages  are  not  only  remarkably  populous  in  school  chil- 
dren, but  have  evinced  the  most  enlightened  interest  in  the  sanitary  and 
other  kinds  of  outfit  of  their  school  buildings.  (Such  instances,  though 
they  be  rare  exceptions,  will  be  quoted  in  the  report.)  School  children 
of  all  districts  beyond  the  city  and  village  limits  have  shared  the  common 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  school- rooms  in  which  they  are  found  are  correctly  set  forth,  to  the 
extent  these  investigations  have  been  carried,  up  to  the  time  of  making 
this  report.  The  report  now  submitted  must  be  regarded  as  simply 
prehminary  to  a  continued  and  larger  service,  as  now  contemplated  by 
the  Board.  The  persons  whose  aid  has  been  especially  sought  in  this 
inquiry  are,  first,  the  trustees  and  other  responsible  officers  of  School 
districts,  or  the  school  board  ;  the  district  commissioners ;  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  such  information  and  counsel 
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as  he  has  generously  given  ;  lastly,  and  chiefly,  as  regards  the  aid  which 
has  been  invoked  in  this  delicate  and  most  interesting  undertaking,  Dr. 
■  David  F.  Lincoln,  who,  since  the  ist  of  October,  has  given  constant  as- 
sistance in  no  less  than  ten  counties  and  eight  cities. 

A  copy  of  the  circular  as  here  annexed  shows  what  has  been  sought 
as  a  basis  of  general  information  from  school  districts,  and  as  this  circu- 
lar has  only  begun  its  mission,  having  been  gent  oiit  gradually,  week  by 
week,  we  do  not  propose  to  tabulate  or  summarize  the  information  thus 
_far  obtained  by  the  circular  alone,  but  shall  depend  rather  upon  certain 
exact  kinds  of  information  which  have  been  added  to  this  plan. 

The  Board  having  defined  some  leading  objects  to  be  kept  in  view, 
this  committee  has  adhered  to  them,  and  thus  far  has  limited  its  inqui- 
ries to  the  most  practical  sanitary  questions ;  and  as  these  questions 
need  no  other  discussion  by  us  than  that  which  they  receive  in  the 
course  of  this  report,  we  proceed  at  once  to  state  what  have  been  the 
results  of  the  plan  and  progress  in  this  duty. 

In  the  persona]  inquiries  pursued  by  Dr.  Lincoln,  as  an  expert  en- 
gaged in  this  special  branch  of  duty  by  the  Board,  and  to  some  extent 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has  given  all  the  time  he  could 
devote  to  this  labor,  a  «pecial  book  of  memoranda  for  the  annotation 
needed  for  uses  of  the  Board  has  been  kept  in  connection  with  each 
school  so  visited. 

It  is  found  that  the  circular  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  preparing 
a  way  for  the  visits.  In  selecting  places  to  be  visited  those  have  been 
preferred  from  which,  chiefly  in  response  to  the  circular,  active  expres- 
sions of  interest  have  been  received,  or  requests  for  advice  and  aid,  and 
those  from  which  an  invitation  to  visit  has  been  received.  In  such 
cases  a  sanitary  visitor  from  the  Board  goes  prepared  to  find  —  and  does 
find —  intelligent  information  ready  at  hand  upon  points  of  general  con- 
cern, and  of  statistical  detail,  to  the  great  saving  of  his  time.  Those 
who  receive  him  are  often  found  desirous  of  information  upon  the 
theoretical  basia^f  certain  practical  details  in  their  systems  ;  or  they  have 
plans  of  a  new  school-house  to  make  and  inquire  for  a  model  plan,  or  for 
rules  to  follow,  or  they  have  a  new  school-house  to  show,  and  wish  for 
criticism  (or  praise),  and  comparison  with  older  houses  ;  or  they  desire 
some  expression  of  support  for  their  own  views  of  hygienic  reform. 

The  examination  by  visit  has  been  restricted  in  its  range  by  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  examining  all  points.  This  restriction  has  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  all  thought  of  extensive  statistical  inquirj'; 
such  inquiry  demanding  a  system  of  collaboration  which  there  has 
been  no  time  to  organize.  Instead,  therefore,  of  formal  tabulation,  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  cominittee  to  present  an  account  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  school-houses  in  the  places  seen,  each  by  itself,  in  (he  more 
essential  particulars.     The  chief  subjects  for  observation  have  been: — 

1.  Heating  and  ventilation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  appliances 
fijr  the  latter  and  the  observed  results  in  the  condition  of  the  air. 

2.  Lighting,  with  regard  to  the  size  and  position  of  windows,  shapeof 
rooms  and  obstructions  outside. 

3.. Size  of  rooms  and  over- crowding. 

4.  Desks  and  seats ;  under  which  a  few  general  principles  will  be 
stated. 

5.  Drainage,  sewerage  and  plumbing,  as  far  as  accessible ;  sanitary 
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conveniences,  cellars,  general  care  of  house,  nuisances  in  or  about  the 
house. 

6.  State  of  repair  and  safety. 

7.  Wardrobes,  water  supply  and  personal  cleanliness. 

8.  School  hours,  recesses,  gymnastics,  singing. 

9.  Customs  or  rules  observed  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  contargi- 
00s  diseases,  and  to  vaccination. 

10.  Plans  for  school-houses  have  been  criticised  in  another  statement, 
herewith  submitted  by  Dr.  Lincoln,  in  which  certain  general  principles 
bearing  upon  light  and  ventilation  are  given  in  detail.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  that  paper  for  various  matters  which  do  not  so  appropri- 
ately find  a  place  in  the  present. 


[No.  35-] 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York. 

SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,   AND   THE   HYGIENE   OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  State  Board  of  Health,  having  directed  its  committee  on  Pubhc 

Institutions  to  issue  a  circular  and  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  public  school  buildings,  invites  attention  to  this  subject 
throughout  the  State  ;  and  with  the  design  of  obtaining  useful  informa- 
tion the  following  points  of  inquiry  are  respectfully  submitted  : 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  registered  as  attending  the  public 
schools  to  which  this  report  relates?  Mention  these  schools  by  name,  or 
number,  according  as  they  are  known  by  your  School  Board. 

2.  What  is  the  total  number  of  seats,  or  the  seating  capacity,  in  the 
study-rooms  of  each  school-house  here  mentioned  ? 

,  Sun  Lighting. 

3.  State,  under  the  name  of  each  school-house,  the  dimensions  of  each 
of  the  study-rooms,  and  each  of  the  recitation -rooms,  which  it  contains 
(length,  width,  height). 

4.  On  what  side  or  sides  of  each  room  (north,  south,  etc.)  are  the 
windows  ? 

5.  Is  the  light  in  front  of,  at  the  right  of,  at  the  left  of,  or  behind,  the 
pupils,  in  each  case? 

6.  Is  the  light  abundant  ? 

7.  How  near  to  the  ceiling  and  to  the  floor  do  the  windows  extend  ? 

Ventilation. 

9^  How  are  the  rooms  ventilated  ?  In  how  many  of  them  are  there 
open  fireplaces? 

9.  In  how  many  of  them  do  the  windows  open  both  at  top  and  bottom  P 
or  are  provided  with  transom  opening?    or  are  specially  arranged  (and 
how)  for  ventilation  ? 
17 
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10.  Is  there  ventilation  by  shafts  from  the  ceiling  through  the  roof? 

11.  Are  the  openings  for  the  escape  of  foul  air  sufficient  and  effectual.' 
Mention  the  facts  with  care  relating  to  this  subject. 

12.  How  is  fresh  air  let  in? 

13.  Is  such  supply  abundant  in  the  recitation-rooms?  In  the  study- 
rooms? 

14.  Have  you  transoms  over  all  or  any  of  the  doors? 

15.  Are  the  doors  of  the  school-rooms  hinged  to  swing  outwardly  or 
inwardly  ? 

16.  State  what  special  safeguards  there  are  against  fire  ? 

17.  What  is  the  estimated  fresh-air  supply  for  each  scholar  during  . 
school  hours? 

18.  Are  teachers  required  or  requested  by  the  school  officers  to  clear 
and  ventilate  their  school-rooms  by  opening  windows  and  doors  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day  ? 

Heating, 

19.  By  what  means  are  the  school-rooms  heated  ? 

(Fire  places?  Stoves?  Hot-air  furnaces?  Steam  radiators  in  rooms? 
Hot -water  pipes  in  rodms  ?  Steam  or  hot -water  radiators  in  the  base- 
ment ?) 

■  zo.  If  by  stoves,  are  they  so  "jacketed,"  or  surrounded,  as  to  protect 
the  pupils  against  excessive  heat,  and  to  secure  a  special  current  of  fresh 
air  from  without  to  be  heated  and  diffused  by  means  of  the  jacket  ? 

21.  Is  the  degree  of  warmth  regulated  according  to  varying  prefer- 
ences, or  according  to  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  ? 

Water. 

22.  What  is  the  water-supply  for  use  of  pupils  ?  whence  is  it  obtained  ? 
If  from  a  well,  does  the  well  receive  a  soakage  of  surrounding  grounds  ? 

23.  Where  is  the  water  placed  for  use  in  the  school  building? 

24.  Is  it  pure? 

25.  Is  it  abundant? 

26.  What  drinking  cups  are  supplied  ?       > 

27.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  well  or  other  source  of  the  drinking 
water  from  the  nearest  privy,  or  latrine  ? 

Site  and  Structure  of  the  School-rooms. 

28.  How  high  above  the  lowest  valley  in  your  district  is  the  site  of 
the  school-rooms  you  have  described? 

29.  Upon  what  kind  of  ground,  as  to  its  being  dry,  wet,  gravelly,  clay, 
swampy,  or  rocky,  is  the  site  ? 

30.  If  naturally  swampy  or  saturated,  are  the  grounds  tit e- drained  and 
ditched  ? 

31.  In  what  direction  does  the  ground  of  the  site  and  its  vicinity 
slope  ? 

32.  How  high  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  above  the  common 
level  upon  which  it  is  erected  ? 

33.  Is  there  a  cellar  ?  Is  it  or  the  sub-floor  space  damp  ? 

34.  Is  there  free  circulation  of  the  air  under  and  about  the  school  build- 
ing ? 
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35-  Of  what  is  the  house  built?  Wood,  brick,  stone,  or ? 

36.  When  was  it  erected  ? 

37.  Is  there  any  plan  for  reconstruction,  or  for  enlargement  or  any 
other  improvement  ? 

38.  Will  its  sanitary  improvement  receive  the  necessary  attention  in 
whatever  changes  are  made  ? 

39.  Are  there  groves  within  or  about  the  school-house  grounds  ? 

Planted  trees  ?  or  shrubbery  ? 

40.  Do  the  trees  much  overshadow  the  school-house  ? 

41.  Please  give  in  pencil  outlines  upon  the  accompanying  schedule  a 
f  ough  ground  plan  of  the  first  floor  and  also  of  each  of  the  school -rooms, 
or  of  a  sample  of  the  rooms  ? 

42-  Describe  the  kind  of  seats  and  desks  in  use. 

43.  State  if  they  have  backs.  If  they  have  foot-rests. 

44-  Height  of  seats  from  floor. 

45.  Height  of  lower  edge  of  desk-lids. 

46,  Describe  the  play-grounds  and  state  where  they  are. 

47-  Describe  the  water-closets  and  sinks,  and  state  where  located  as 
respects  the  school-house,  how  they  are  cleansed,  and  if  they  are  daily  i 
flushed  with  flowing  water. 

School  Hoitrs  and  Daily  Care  of  Physical  HealVh  of  Pupils. 
48.  \Vhat  are  the  hours  of  study  and  recitation  in  the  schoolrooms  ? 

49-  What  are  the  hours  or  times  for  recreation  during  the  school  day  ? 

50-  Are  teachers  requested  or  required  carefully  to  regulate  and  im- 
P'ove  the  modes  of  recreation  and  exercise  ? 

Sr.  Are  the  teachers  required  by  the  school  officers    to  avoid  those 
^  actices  and  errors  of  pupils  that  injure  the  eyesight  ? 
pr      -  ^^^  ^^^  teachers  required  by  the  school  officers  to  avoid  those 
y^^^es  and  errors  of  pupils  that  impair  bodily  symmetry,  the  healthful 
'  of  the  lungs,' limbs,  and  muscles? 
\^  ^tr^  ''^''*  gymnastics  practiced  ? 
^t  ^^^'^^  ^^^  outer  garments  and  wet  clothes  hung  ? 
"■  Are  there  means  for  drying  fhem  when  wet  ? 

The  Sexes. 
^  ■  V"*"^  giris  and  boys  taught  in  the  same  recital  ion -rooms  ? 
^g    ^-""^  they  seated  together  in  the  same  study-rooms  ? 
^  ■  ^^^   they  have  the  same  hours,  or  length  of  time  in  school  ? 
^o    tJ^^^  ^^^y  separate  play  grounds  ? 
of  nati       ^^^  they  entirely  separate  and  modest  conveniences  for  the  calls 

questi  *^  l^oint  'S  of  hygienic  importance,  and  the  mere  asking  of  this 
^'^  should  insure  the  affirmative  reply.] 

Prevailing  Complaints  and  Sickness. 
c  '    -rr*^  the  pupils  frequently  complain  of  headache  ? 
count     Y^'^^'  percentage  o£  the  pupils  are  daily  or  usually  absent  on  ac- 

g      ?^  sickness  ? 
agauist'^^^^  established  rules  and  precautions  are  there  in  the  school 
'Contagious  diseases? 
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64.  Does  the  school  register  bear  a  record  concerning  the  vaccination 
of  each  pupil  ? 

65.  Has  the  law  concerning  vaccination  as  published  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  school  officers  the  present  year  been  carried  into 
effect  ?■ 

66.  What  precautions  would  be  enforced  to-day  were  a  case  of  scar- 
let fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  or  small-pox  found  among  the  pupils  in 

,  the  school-rooms  ? 

67.  What  precautions  and  sanitary  cleansing  would  be  resorted  to  in 
the  school-room  after  exposure  to  such  sick  pupil  ? 

68.  What  precautions  would  be  adopted  by  you  concerning  further 
intercourse  between  the  school  and  families  in  which  any  one  of  these 
contagious  diseases  occurred  ? 

[These  questions  are  thus  particularly  asked  because  the  very  strict 
precautions  should  be  adopted  which  are  described  in  the  State  Board's 
Circulars  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17.] 

Albany,  Sept.  30M,  1881. 

Synopsis  of  Report.  • 

\.  Heating  afiii  yeftii/ation.—The  weathsT  v/as  very  mild  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December,  1881,  and  over-heating 
was  the  more  usual  condition  in  the  schools  visited  ;  defective  heating 
was  rarely  complained  of  Stoves  are  in  frequent  use,  but  indirect 
radiation  from  steam  apparatus,  and  hot-air  furnaces,  are  growing  in 
favor.  In  a  very  few  cases  direct  radiation  was  exclusively  em- 
'  ployed.  A  very  ■  few  "  ventilating  "  stoves  were  seen.  Screens  are 
systematic  all  J'  provided  in  some  places,  in  others,  not.  Ventilation  is 
very  rarely  if  ever  effected  without  the  aid  of  windows.  In  most 
buildings  the  goodness  of  the  air  was  proportionate  to  the  freedom  with 
which  windows  were  opened.  A  very  large  proportion  of  school-rooms 
have  exit  flues  of  some  sort  for  foul  air,  but  few  of  the  flues  accom- 
plish much,  while  many  are  transparent  shams.  A  number  of  places 
have  recently  provided  some  of  their  old  buildings  with  exit  flues 
which  draw  well,  but  adequate  ventilation  by  that  method  has  very 
rarely  been  observed.  Exclusive  reliance  on  shafts  with  a  careful 
closure  of  the  windows  has  been  found,  whenever  observed,  to  be 
accompanied  by  great  closeness  and  over-heating. 

These  efforts  at  improvement  have  not  however,  been  without  their 
value.  By  way  of  comparing  the  old  with  the  new,  the  "  advance "' 
school  in  Utica  may  be  taken  on  the  one  hand,  and  schools  No. 
13  and  15  in  Rochester  on  the  other.  The  "  advanced  "  is  in  a  very 
■  large  and  compact  house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred; the  scholars  are  just  below  the  high-school  age.  The  exit  flues 
all  discharge  into  the  garret,  where  fifteen  openings  can  be  counted, 
besides  those  which  are  inaccessible  on  the  east  side.  The  size  of 
almost  all  these  openings  is  about  eight  by  six  inches.  At  a  very  liberal 
allowance    (six  feet  pei  second  velocity)  each  flue  of  this  si«  exhausts 
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two  feet  per  second.  If  each  pupil  requires  one-half  a  cubic  foot  per 
second,  then  seven  hundred  pupils  require  three  hundred. and  fifty  cubic 
feet,  which  demands  the  services  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
flues  of  this  size.  Twelve,  however,  of  the  flues  were  actually  found 
covered  over  with  pieces  of  paste-bgard  and  brick-bats,  placed  there 
last  winter  to  prevent  waste  of  heat;  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  cellar 
not  proving  sufficient  for  the  denaand  made  upon  it.  And  even  if  un- 
covered, the  amount  of  air  delivered  would  not  probably  have  exceeded 
one  third  of  what  is  assumed  here,  that  is,  one  eighteenth  of  the  amount 
required.  It  is  customary  in  this  school  to  keep  the  windows  closed 
almost  absolutely. 

No.  13,  Rochester,  has  in  each  room  two  inlets  for  hot-air  {19"  x  iz"), 
and  one  exit  for  foul  air  near  the  floor,  drawing  well.  The  metal  tube 
for  each  room  is  about  tWo  hundred  square  inches  in  section;  with  a 
velocity  of  six  feet  (too  high  an  estimate),  each  tube  draws  a  little 
oier  eight  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  a  supply  for  sixteen  pupils. 
School  No.  15,  has  one  common  opening  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  for  all 
the  flues,  thirty-one  by  thirty-three  inches  in  ajze.  A  velocity  of  six 
feet  gives  a  discharge  of  forty -two  feet  per  second;  this  is  enough  for 
eighty-four  pupils,  whereas  the  house  contains  about  five  hundred.  No 
actual  tesis  were  made  of  the  velocity,  but  the  assumption  is  a  liberal 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  indirect  heating  by  steam  is  to 
place  a  coil  close  to  nearly  every  window  in  the  cellar  in  a  wooden  box 
which  receives  air  through  a  pipe  led  to  the  window.  The  inlets  are 
very  often  left  undefended ;  they  regularly  contain  some  rubbish  and 
dust,  and  are  placed  at  the  ground  level,  or  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  ground.  In  exceptional  cases  the  air  from  the  cellar  is  used  to 
supply  the  houses. 

Fourleen  rooms  in  six  buildings  were  found  supplied  with  efficient 
exit  flues  approaching  sufficiency  tn  delivery.  The  windows,  however, 
were  found  open  (sometimes  widely)  in  all  these  rooms.  In  all  houses 
where  the  windows  were  systematically  shut  the  air  was  found  oppress- 
ively close. 

2.  Lighting. — Excess  of  light  is  very  rarely  complained  of;  the  contrary 
condition  is  common  and  m  not  a  few  schools  is  extreme.  In  old 
houses  this'  is  often  due  lo  the  small  size  of  windows;  in  some  other 
cases  windows  are  placed  a  great  way  from  the  ceiling,  probably  for  so- 
called  architectural  efl'ect;  and  in  some  the  light  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely shut  out  by  neighboring  houses  subsequently  built. 

Cases  of  poor  lighting  were  found  everywhere;  numerous  decided 
cases  in  most  places;  the  worst,  perhaps,  in  Troy. 

The  causes  of  near-sight  are  found  abtindantly.  The  inspection  gave 
ri:ason  to  believe  that  it  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed 
by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  schools.  The  use  of  large  charts  for 
primary  pupils  instead  of  primers,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  black- 
board mstead  of  book  and  slate,  are  to  be  recommended  as  diminishing 
the  tendency  to  near-sight  and  weak  sight. 

3,  Overcrowding  exists  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  many  places;  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  offered  showing  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space 
or  square  feet  of  floor  allotted  to  each  individual  in  certain  rooms: 

Troy,  (floor  space)  from  three  and  one-fourth  to  four  square  feet,  six 
times;  four  to  five,  four  times;  five  to  six,  six  times:  six  to  seven,  twice; 
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eight,  twice;  eight  and  one-half,  ten.     Usual  height  of  rooms   twelve 
feet.  Lowest  cubic  space  observed,  thirty-eight  and  one-half,  forty-four. 

West  Troy,  45,  55.  83,  roo,   119  (cubic  space). 

Utica,  51,  70,  ^2,  7S,  8s,  96,  125  (chiefly  recitation -rooms), 

Rome  resembled  Utica. 

Yonkers,  57,  102  (in  one  house). 

Bath,  5  floor  feet. 

Cohoes,  not  excessive;  in  one  school  eight  rooms  gave  a.  floor-space 
of  eleven  and  one-half,  three  times;  twelve,  twice;  fifteen,  sixteen, 
twenty-four. 

Rochester,  in  seven  cases  (of  buildings  or  single  rooms)  there  were 
more  pupils  than  seats.  One  room  was  noted  with  five  and  one-third 
square  feet  of  space  per  head;  but  the  houses  were  not  generally  over- 
filled. 

Albany,  56,  60,  87,  90, 153. 

Hoosick  Falls,  77,  89. 

Peekskill,  42, 

NewRochelle,  80. 

In  stating  that  overcrowding  exists,  n 
assumed  with  these  figures  before  u 
than  one  hundred  cubic  icetper  caput  is 
ren;  and  it  is  desirable  to  fix  the  minimum  much  higher. 

4.  Desks  and  seats  should  be  so  placed  that  the  pupil  is  induced  to  sit 
erect  while  at  work  and  is  properly  supported  in  doing  so.  The  chief 
faults  (some  of  them  almost  universal)  are  the  following:  too  great 
height  of  desk;  too  great  height  of  seat,  or  want  of  foot  rest  for  young 
children;  insufficient  size  of  seats;  distance  of  desk  from  seat  (the  for- 
mer should  overlap  the  latter;)  rigid  outline  of  seat,  causing  fatigue  and 
pain;  incorrect  curves  to'the  back.  There  are  considerable  variations 
in  this  respect  in  recent  patterns,  and  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  ill- 
adapted  to  give  proper  support  in  sitting  upright. 

5.  Conspicuous  want  of  cleanliness  and  a  ruinous  state  of  the  privy 
accommodations  are  characteristic  of  certain  places.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  said  that  this  is  a  point  at  which  reform  ought  to  begin  at  once. 
It  is  urgently  needed.  Foul  habits  are  being  taught  in  many  schools, 
and  injury  to  health  from  the  frequent  proximity  of  vaults  is  something 
to  which  most  of  the  towns  visited  are  exposed.  The  principles'of  correct 
plumbing  are  scarcely  applied  consistently  in  any  place.  The  instances 
are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  correct  and  full  ventilation.  A  high 
standard  of  sanitary  practice  is  desired,  however,  in  some  places,  and 
would  ere  long  doubtless  be  welcome  in  all,  if  placed  clearly  in  sight. 
There  is  fully  as  much  uncertainty  or  ignorance  in  regard  to  correct 
principles  as  there  is  willful  neglect. 


o  high  standard  of  space  need  be 
Any  room  where  the  space  is  less 

's  crowded  even  with  little  child- 


_r 


Fle-l.    Pri»T-w«ta  tro 


Iltutlon  i>r  leu-nlnii;  A  ae«ii  in  McCluo  B  seen  above. 
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The  accompanying  diagram  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  want 
of  common  sense  in  simple  matters  may  go.  In  far  too  many  cases, 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  mechanical  device  there  depicted  (with  what 
results,  the  experienced  know)  —  instead  ai  first  making  the  accommoda- 
tions light,  neat,  modest,  and  ample,  and  then  exercising  a  reasonable 
oversight. 

6.  In  a  very  few  places  the  houses  were  found  in  a  neglected  state 
and  out  of  repair.  Positive  danger  from  the  occurrence  of  alarms  of 
fire  is  best  prevented  by  good  discipline:  as  regards  the  mechanical 
precautions  for  ensuring  a  speedy  and  safe  exit  to  a  crowd  in  a  state  of 
panic  {for  such  an  event  is  possible  in  a  well-governed  school),  something 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  obvious  precaution,  of  causing  the  doors 
to  open  outwardly,  of  making  the  stairs  wide,  strong,  easy  and  safe  at 
the  Well  side  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  quite  widely  spread  as  to  locality.  Positively  bad  and 
dangerous  staircases  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances, 

7.  The  matter  of  personal  cleanliness  is  attended  to  in  some  places. 
k\.  Lansingburgh  wash  stands  with  soap  and  towels  are  provided,  but  in  . 
most  places  there  is  no  opportunity  to  give  "  object  lessons  "  in  this 
branch.  In  many  schools  in  cities  there  is  no  place  to  wash.  Wardrobes 
are  provided  in  the  newer  but  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  older  schools. 

The  schools  in  many  cities  use  aqueduct  water  for  the  most  part. 
{Rochester,  Utica,  Schenectady,  Albany,  Yonkers,  Peekskill,  Troy, 
Cohoes.)  Outlying  districts  however  often  have  to  depend  upon  wells; 
occasionally  they  borrow  water  from  neighbor's  wells,  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  there  is  reason  to  suspect  upon  general  grounds  that  the 
water  is  contaminated. 

8.  The  usual  hours  of  attendance  at  school  are  from  nine  to  twelve  a. 
M.  and  one  and  a  half  to  four  p.  m.  with  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  in 
each  session.  In  some  places  a  brief  intermission  at  the  end  of  each 
hour  is  directed,  with  gymnastics  and  marching,  but  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  omit  this  part  of  the  programme.  The  practice  of  gymnas- 
tics is  entirely  neglected  in  the  higher  grades,  where  it  is  greatly  needed, 
especially  by  girls.  The  singing,  marching  and  gymnastics  were 
especially  good  in  Utica. 

In  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady  and  some  other  places  the  schools 
have  recently  adopted  the  plan  of  dispensing  with  recesses  and  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  attendance  by  half  an  hour  in  each  session.  Further 
experience  must  determine  the  value  of  the  change. 

9.  Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  Troy,  Yonkers,  Rome,  Utica,  [Peeks- 
kill,  New  Rochelle,  Schaghticoke,  Hoosick  Falls,  West  Troy,  Greert 
Island .'] 

Recent  strict  enforcement,  with  relaxation  at  the  present  time  in 
Albany,  Bath,  Cohoes,  Waterford,  not  compulsory  in  Rochester, 
Schenectady,  Lansingburgh,  Brockport,  Spencerport,  Fairport,  Clark- 
son,  Hamlin,  Sweden,  Ogden. 

Contagious  diseases  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  which 
in  some  cases  is  backed  by  a  rule  of  the  school  board.  The  practice 
of  excluding  from  school  all  children  from  the  family  where  a  case 
exists  is  uniform,  but  the  exclusion  of  all  coming  from  the  same  house 
or  tenement  is  a  point  not  defined  by  the  regulations  of  school  boards. 
Information  in  regard  to  new  cases  is  not  systematically  obtained.' 

Rochester  affords  a  fair  example  of  the  general  practice  and  the  want 
of  uniformity.     From  tbis  city  a  number  of  replies  given  to  the  ques-   ■ 
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tion  (No.  63,  circular  No.  35),  yield  the  general  statement  that  in  the 
case  of  contagious  disease  occurring  jn  a  family  all  members  of  the 
family  are  excluded.  One  adds  "  not  admitted  while  it  is  supposed 
there  may  beany  danger  of  contagion;"  some  say  "  excluded  until  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  of  safety  is  brought;"  and  one  principal  says:  "Pupils 
are  asked  to  report  cases  of  contagious  disease  in  the  district,  and 
pupils  from  such  famiHes  are  excluded  until  all  danger  is  passed.  If  a 
pupil  is  absent,  the  teacher  ascertains  as  soon  as  possible  why  he  is 
absent ;"  and  another  principal  writes:  "  Frequently,  however,  families 
conceal  the  presence  of  contagious  disease,  and  continue  sending 
children  to  school." 

The  jecord  in  the  case  of  Syracuse  is  also  striking.  Careful  returns 
were  made  from  each  of  the  schools,  sixteen  in  number,  by  the  respec- 
tive principal.  Vaccination  is  required  in  all ;  a  certificate  is  to  be 
shown,  which  in  some  cases  is  preserved;  a  record  of  the  fact  is  made 
on  the  school  register  by  seven  principals,  while  no  record  is  kept  by 
eight.  The  existence  of  the  State  law  of  i860  [empowering  school 
authorities  to  enforce  vaccination],  is  unknown  to  several.  As  regards 
the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  contagious  disease,  there  is  a 
considerable,  and  really  an  important  difference  in  the  answers  returned. 
One  principal  in  Syracuse  writes:  "  The  child  affected,  together  with 
others  (if  there  were  su^)  occupying  the  same  building  or  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  child,  would  be  sent  home  and  forbidden 
to  return  until  all  danger  of  contagion  has  passed."  Contrasted  with 
this  very  strong  reply  is  another:  "The  infected  pupil  would  be  sent 
home  " — and  nothing  more.  As  regards  sanitary  cleansing  of  the  room 
after  exposure  to  a  sick  pupil,  one  says;  "Nothing  would  be  done;" 
another,  "  Nothing,  unless  next  day  happened  to  be  cleaning  day  ;"  an- 
other, "  I  do  not  know;"'while  several  state  that  fumigations  and 
cleansing  would  be  employed.  As  regards  intercourse  with  the  family, 
strict  quarantine  would  be  maintained  by  some,  lihile  others  would 
appeal  to  the  superintendent,  or  the  Board  of  Health,  or  do  nothing. 

Vonkers  has  an  ordinance  passed  in  1877,  requiring  every  practicing 
physician,  under  penalty  of  fine,  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Health  the 
cases  of  contagious  disease  occurring  in  his  practice.  Much  opposition 
was  made  to  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  reported'  cases,  however,  are 
not  brought  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  school  authorities  as  they 
should  be.  Cases  of  such  disease,  and  all  children  residing  on  the 
same  floor  or  in  the  same  family,  are  alike  excluded  from  school  until  a 
certificate  of  fitness  to  return  to  school  is  given  by  the  physician.  The 
fact  of  vaccination  is  recorded  on  the  school  register.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  same  provisions  should  be  adopted  in  other  places 
wherever  a  local  Board  of  Health  exists. 

The  following  outlines  of  sanitary  rules  are  recommended  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  adoption  by  local  school  authorities.  They  are 
presented  in  a  form  suited  for  direct  transfer  to  the  public  school  regu- 
lations, with  the  exception  of  the  bracketed  portions  [  ],  which  may  de- 
pend on  local  circumstances  for  their  application  or  feasibility. 

Proposed  Sanitary  Rules. 
"  1.  Every  person  entering  the  public  schools  of must  give  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  protection  against  small-pox,  or  be  excluded  from 
the  schools,  until  the  rule  is  complied  with  as  provided  by  the  Statute 
of  i860."     [See  synopsis  of  the  statute  as  appended,  pages  izo-iaz.] 
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"2.  The  fact  of  vaccination  and  protection  should  be  entered  with 
each  name  on  the  school  record  [and  on  transfer  or  promotion  lists  so 
as  to  avoid  further  inconvenience  to  the  pupil]. 

"3.  Persons  affected  with  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever  or  small- 
pox shall  be  excluded  from  school  until  the  school  officer's  permission 
is  presented  stating  that  it  is  safe  to  receive  into  the  school  the  person 
so  recently  affected. 

"4.  Intercourse  between  the  school,  and  the  family  or  house  where 
there  is  a  case  of  any  one  of  these  contagions,  must  be  forbidden  until 
the  official  permission  named  is  given. 

5.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  who  discov- 
ers a  case  of  any  one  of  these  contagious  diseases  to  cause  the  fact  to  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  local  Board  of  Health  and  to  the  proper 
trustee.or  school  board.  [The  Board  of  Health  should  assume  the  du- 
ties of  quarantining,  disinfecting,  as  well  as  of  permitting  the  pupils'  re- 
turn, etc.]  • 

6.  If  a  child  is  ascertained  to  have  attended  school  while  affected  with 
any  of  these  contagions,  the  local  Board  of  Health  shall  be  requested  to 
direct  the  proper  disinfection  of  the  school  premises.  In  the  absence 
or  delay  of  such  sanitary  authority,  the  physician  in  attendance,  with 
one  of  the  school  officers  should  direct  this  duty  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  for  disinfecting  and  cleansing,  given  in  the  State  Board  circular, 
No.  16. 

7.  Rule  3  must  invariably  include  all  persons  from  the  family  where 
the  case  of  sickness  exists.  [It  should  extend  also  to  all  jiersons  living 
in  the  same  house,  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  Board  of  Health.] 

8.  [If  there  is  no  local  Board  of  Health,  the  school  authorities,  with 
medical  advice,  if  possible,  should  decide  the  question  in  brackets  un- 
der rule  7  and  should  take  the  advice  and  assume  the  duties  mentioned 
in  rules  5  and  6.  J 

9.  [It  is  desirable  that  all  cases  known  to  the  Board  of  Health  should 
be  at  once  reported  to  the  school  authorities;  and  the  latter  should  re- 
quest that  Board  to  do  so,  and  every  teacher  and  school  officer  should 
promptly  inform  the  health  authorities  of  every  known  or  suspected 
case  of  contagious  diseases.]  In  such  instances  the  duties  of  all  these 
officers  and  persons  are  reciprocal,  and  none  can  prudently  be  neglected. 

The  statute  (chap.  438,  laws  of  i860)  makes  the  following  provisions : 
r.  The  trustees  of  school  districts,  and  the  school  boards,  are  empow- 
ered to  exclude  from  the  public  schools  all  unvaccinated  persons  until 
they  are  vaccinated, 

2,  This  power  may  be  exercised  by  trustees  or  boards  after  passing  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  and  posting  a  notice  for  at  least  ten  days  in 
two  or  more  conspicuous  places,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
board  or  district  organizations.  Such  notice  should  offer  free  vaccina- 
tion to  those  unable  To  pay,  [The  form  necessary  in  such  cases  is  given 
in  the  circular  (No,  17)  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  This  circular 
with  No.  41,  has  been  sent  to  every  school  district  clerk  in  the  State,] 

3.  The  trustees  or  board  are  further  empowered  to  employ  and  pay  a 
physician  who  shall  make  a  list  of  all  persons  within  the  school  age  that 
have  not  been  vaccinated,  and  shall  vaccinate  and  provide  with  certifi- 
cates of  vaccination  those  persons  whom  the  said  trustees  or  board 
directs.     [The  local  Board  of  Health  is  required,  under  chapter  421  of 
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i88i,  to  supply  all  necessary  means  for  gratuitous  vaccination,  make  all 
needful  provisions  for  immediately  obtaining  the  necessary  means  for 
thorough  and  safe  vaccination  of  all  persons  within  the  said  jurisdiction 
who  may  need  the  same.] 

4.  The  amount  expended  is  to  be  included  in  the  annual  tax  bit). 
[The  new  law  enables  the  town,  village  or  city  to  meet  the  expense  by 
its  local  Board  of  Health.] 

5,  The  trustees  of  sdiool-districts  are  required  to  include  in  their  an- 
nual report  the  number  in  their  several  districts  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  who  are  vaccinated,  and  the  number  not  vaccinated. 
[Any  local  Board  of  Health  can  require  compliance  with  this  law,] 

Upon  the  whole,  no  subject  within  the  range  of  the  present  report  is 
of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  provision  for  the  lower  bodily 
necessities  of  scholars.  There  is  no  point  in  which  there  is  such  an  op- 
portunity for  reform  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  in  which  the  direct 
results  will  be  so  immediate,  and  the  remote  results  so  wide -reaching. 

A  correspondent,  the  teacher  of  a  county  school  of  only  nine  pupils, 
writes  as  follows  : 

"The  boys  and  girls  use  the  same  out-building.  This  should  be 
looked  to  more  by  the  school -trustees  of  our  district- schools  in  this 
State.  The  chastity  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  assaulted  day  by  day  in 
our  district-schools  by  this  neglect  or  oversight  by  school  boards  in  this 
State  generally." 

Is  this  charge  sustained? — The  facts  are  these:  —  In  the  circular 
(Xo.  3s)  which  the  Board  has  sent  out  to  6000  districts  in  this  State,  the 
question  occurs  (No.  60):  "Have  the  girls  and  boys  entirely  separate 
and  modest  conveniences  for  the  calls  of  nature  ?  "  The  replies  from 
country  schools  have  not  been  tabulated  as  yet ;  but,  by  way  of  sample. 
100  replies  to  this  question  were  taken  at  random  from  the  mass.  Of 
these  sixty-six  (66)  were  in  the  affirmative  and  thirty-four  (34)  in  the 
negative.  That  this  proportion  is  atolerably  fair  statement  of  the  whole, 
we  think  may  be  assumed  ;  for  confirmation  we  refer  to  the  report  from 
district-schools,  herewith  published.  Specifically,  this  means  that  the 
out-houses  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  are  not  separated  ;  sometimes 
there  is  but  one  ;  sometimes  aboard  partition  is  put  m — which  is  usually 
cut  through  in  several  places  ;  generally  there  is  a  communication  of 
sound  from  one  to  the  other  side  ;  the  children  see  one  another  in  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  And  of  the  shocking  sights  within,  few  readers  of  this 
report  can  be  ignorant.  Now,  there  is  a  fearful  neglect  of  a  disagree- 
able duty  evident  here.  Trustees  and  boards  are  to  blame  for  not  pro- 
viding decent  accommodations.  Teachers  are  to  blame  for  not  con- 
trolling the  behavior  of  children.  Neither  can  act,  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  other  ;  and,  withal,  of  ihe  scholars,  too  —  for  the  interest, 
pride,  self-respect  of  the  boys  must  form  an  item  in  any  scheme  for 
improvement.  What  can  be  done  when  a  lady  teacher  resolves,  from 
the  first  day,  never  to  approach  or  look  upon  the  spot  in  question? 
What,  when  a  new  school  is  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  boys 
and  girls  to  occupy  closets  within  the  plainest  hearing  of  one  another, 
(see  figure).*  What  can  a  pure  minded  young  girl  do  but  abstain  from 
using  a  place  where  she  is  exposed  to  the  almost  immediate  personal 
contact  of  any  boy  who  happens  to  have  a  love  of  vile  mischief  ?  Some 
will  become  blunted  ;  some  will  become  polluted  ;  some  will  stay  away, 
and  encounter  the  dangers  of  retention  of  the  natural  discharges- 

•  Sm  Dlmsrain  of  Automatlo  Closet,  Utlo*.  p.  158. 
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RESULT  OF  INSPECTION  OF   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
CiTv  OF  Rochester. 

The  city  of  Rochester  has  twenty-six  public  school  buildings,  all  of 
brick  but  two.  Four  are  of  one  story,  seventeen  of  two,  four  of  threcy 
one  of  four. 

In  eight  instances  the  lot  is  hemmed  in  by  houses  or  darkened  by 
trees.  One  new  house,  on  a  very  large  lot,  stands  within  ten  feet  of  the 
boundary  line;  no  present  inconvenience  results;  but  precisely  this  ar- 
rangement in  other  cities  has  rendered  the  school-house  worthless  as 
population  has  grown  dense  around  them. 

There  is  often  a  deficiency  of  play-grounds,  which  is  usually  made  up 
for  by  the  neighborhood  of  parks  or  thinly  settled  streets.  But  this 
compensation  is  not  always  found.  The  Free  Academy  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  business  part  of  the  city ;  the  house  is  distant  ten  feet  on 
the  one  side  from  a  church,  and  twenty  feet  on  tiie  other  from  a  lofty 
warehouse.  The  resulting  deprivation  of  light  does  not  affect  the 
scholars  directly,  but  it  has  compelled  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which 
the  first  story  is  given  up  to  the  officers  of  the  school  board,  and  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  ascend  long  flights  of  particularly  steep  stairs, 
twenty-six  steps  to  a  flight.  The  result  of  this  isolation  is,  that  the  girls 
remain  without  a  change  of  air  to  ovit-doors,  from  eight  and  one-half  to 
one  o'clock,  while  the  boys  congregate  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  girls  have  to  climb  twoof  theseflights  to  reach  their  rooms, 
and  the  boys  but  one. 

In  s6me  of  the  older  houses  there  are  steep  winding  stairs  which  are 
dangerous.  The  principal  of  one  remarked  that  but  one  accident  had 
happened  in  his  school;  he  had  himself  fallen  down  the  stairs  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  entrance  upon  his  duties,  and  from  that  time  forth 
had  seen  to  it  that  the  children  always  went  slowly  and  in  single  file 
upon  the  stairs.  Several  of  the  staircases  have  no  break  or  landing,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  handsome  new  house  number  fifteen. 

As  regards  safety  in  cases  of  fire,  the  reply  given  by  those  masters  who 
'  were  questioned  was,  that  they  could  insure  that  every  scholar  wouM  be 
placed  in  safety  outside  of  the  house  in  two  minutes  from  the  tap  of  the 
bell.  A  deficiency  in  the  means  of  egress  was  not  noted.  The  original 
plan  of  number  twelve  was  so  faulty  as  to  requirfe  the  addition  of  fire- 
escapes  (stairs)  from  the  second  story.  In  two  cases  the  floors  are  fire- 
proofed  or  deadened  by  a  layer  of  plaster  or  mortar  spread  between  the 
joists.  The  corridors  are  small  and  dark  in  some  cases,  and  the  street 
doors  in  almost  all  cases  open  inwards. 

Overcrowding  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Rochester  schools  at  the 
present  time.      It  was  noticed  in  a  few  cases,  e.  g,  — 

No:    4;  one  room,  48  seats,  6r  children. 

"     ";  another  room  has  only  sij-  square  feet  of  floor-space  per  head. 
"    17;  a  rooms,  46  seats,  67  children,  and 


77     "       91  "      .     The  size  of  the  latter  two  is 

39x24  and  23x26,  giving  11  and  6-J  square  feet  respectively 


of  floor- space  per  head. 
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No.  26;  entire  house,  332  seats,  330  children,  inclusive  of  30  seats 
placed  in  the  corridor.  The  corridor  runs  the  whole  length 
of  one  side,  and  it  is  proposed  to  fence  off  the  middle  third 
for  these  children.  This  plan  cannot  be  approved,  except  in 
emergencies,  but  it  is  found  elsewhere  —  as  in  No.  34.  As  a 
rule,  the  rooms  for  the  highest  grammar  classes  are  thinly 
filled. 

Defective  lighting  is  frequent,  and  in*  many  cases  is  due  to  antiquated 
plans.  Glass  partitions  are  common.  Too  great  compactness  of  plan 
is  characteristic  of  the  old  buildings;  it  is  associated  with  defective- 
natural  ventilation.  Fourteen  schools  may  be  mentioned  as  badly 
lighted.  In  several,  however,  an  evident  care  had  been  given  to  placing 
the  black-boards  correctly,  in  relation  to  the  light.  Special  study  of  ~ 
defective  vision  was  not  made.  Five  children  were  found  (in  one  room 
containing  fifteen  or  twenty  of  about  the  age  of  eleven),  who  were  seated 
in  a  special  place  near  the  black-board  on  account  of  near-sightedness. 
Their  ages  might  have  been  near  twelve  years.  The  room  was  very 
badly  lighted,  over-heated,  and  very  close  —  and  the  children  were  just 
commencing  a  new  year  in  it. 

No  very  radical  novelties  in  school  architecture  can  be  mentioned  in 
Rochester.  School  No.  6,  which  was  built  on  a  very  bad  plan,  has 
just  been  remodeled  in  a  very  satisfactory  wSy,  yet  with  great  simplicity 
in  arrangement.  The  best  and  newest,  No.  15,  is  on  the  simple  square 
plan  with  wide  corridors,  a  single,  straight,  unbroken  stair  to  each  story, 
plenty  of  cloak-rooms,  an  abundant  quantity  of  light,  and  sufficient 
space,     . 

The  plans  in  general  use  give  each  class  and  teacher  one  room  of  its 
own.  For  purpose  of  general  exercises  in  common,  glass  sliding  parti- 
tions are  in  rather  frequent  use,  converting  a  whole  floor  temporarily 
into  one  room.  The  Academy  forms  an  exception,  having  one  very  large 
room  for  study"  on  each  floor  with  smaller  rooms  for  recitation. . 

Heating  and  Ventilation. —  Eighteen  buildings  are  heated  by  stoves, 
one  by  hot-air  furnaces,  four  by  indirect  radiation  (steam),  one  by  direct 
and  indirect  method  combined,  and  one  by  stoves  and  furnace,  one  by 
furnace  and  open  fires  if  needed.  Four  were  said  to  be  poorly  heated. 
Double  windows  pay  be  recommended  in  some  exposed  sites. 

The  stove  flue  is  made  to  warm  a  contiguous  flue,  or  an  air-space 
surrounding  it,  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  in  all  the  cases  except  five. 
In  two  of  these,  the  windows  are  provided  with  boards  to  deflect  the 
air  upwards,  and  in  three,  there  is  no  special  arrangement  whatever  for 
ventilation.  In  no  case  was  the  "system"  relied  on  entirely.  The 
opening  of  doors,  transoms  and  windows  is  universal,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  practice  in  most  days  in  winter.  It  was  evident  to  the 
senses  that  this  was  indispensable,  even  when  there  were  good  systems 
in  full  operation.  In  most  rooms  of  most  of  the  schools  there  was 
decidedly  poor  air;  a  fault  not  always  to  be  charged  to  the  teacher.  A 
good  deal  of  effort  has  lately  been  made  to  increase  the  ventilation  by 
adding  flues,  properly  placed,  constructed,  and  heated,  but  i^  no  case 
does  the  amount  of  air  removed  approach  the  requirements  of  a  good 
standard.  This  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case  of  seven  schools  by 
measuration  of  the  air  currents  with  the  anemometer,  as  staled  in  the 
Health  Ofiicer's  Report  for  1877  and  1878.     In  one  other  case  there  was 
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stated  to  be  good  ventilation;  but  the  evidence  of  the  senses  was  to  the 
contrary. 

Undue  heat  was  rather  common  at  thetime  of  the  visits.  In  School 
No.  5  a  low  temperature  was  observed;  the  scholars  were  comfortabe 
(and  the  air  was  sensibly  good)  at  a  temperature  of  60° —  65'  F.  No 
unusual  facilities  for  ventilation  exist  in  that  house.  The  temperature 
prescribed  by  the  school  regulations  was  from  68° —  71°   F, 

Special  Cast!  of  Ventilation.  (No.  5.) — Open  fire-plaees  without  fires. 
Openings  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  foot  into  the  fines  near  celling. 
Weather  mild;  currents  in  flues  active,  house  freely  aired  by  windows; 
air  good  arid  cool.  (No.  7.) — Window -boards,  and  free  opening  of 
windows;  house  cool  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  and  where  cool,  air 
is  pure.  No  exhaust-shafts.  (No.  10.) — Was  considered  to  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  according  to  theoretical  requirements  and  the  tests 
applied  by  a  commission  some  years  ago.  When  visited,  seemed  de- 
cidedly close.  Free  passage  of  air  is  not  aided  by  the  plan  of  the  house. 
There  are  two  ventilating-shafts,  each  of  twenty-six  feet  section,  minus 
the  space  occupied  by  a  twenty-four  inch  iron  flue  in  one,  and  by  a  tile 
flue  in  the  other.  These  shafts  draw  from  the  floors  of  rooms  by  means 
of  horizontal  ducts;  they  have  the  defect  of  acting  upon  all  the  stories 
in  common.  (No.  13.) — See  remarks  under  General  Summary  of  Re- 
sults. (No.  15.) — The  same.  (No.  1,  Academy.) — Two  brick  shafts, 
each  containing  as  a  core  a  brick  smoke-flue.  Total  sectional  area 
about  twenty-five  square  feet,  cut  up  into  eight  parts.  As  regards  the 
rooms,  the  foul-air  registers  are  altogether  too  few  and  small;  and  the  ' 
great  size  of  certain  rooms  adds  special  difficulties.  The  use  of  open 
windows  is  indispensable,  yet  far  from  sufficing  for  certain  rooms.  Air 
stagnant  in  many  places.  (No.  9.) — Has  just  been  remodeled.  One 
flue,  12x8  inches  in  a  division  wall,  starting  from  the  cellar  with  a  free 
opening  into  the  latter,  passes  three  successive  stories  of  rooms,  and  is 
expected  to  draw  from  each  one  satisfactorily  and  adequately;  there  is 
one  such  flue  for  each  room  as  counted  at  the  ground  floor.  (No.  14.) 
— Illustration  of  the  necessity  of  providing  separate  flues.  A  match  be- 
ing lighted  at  the  register  for  exit  of  foul  air  in  the  second  story,  the 
smell  was  directly  perceived  in  an  abundant  current  of  air  which  was 
drawing  out  of  the  shaft  into  the  room  above,  in  the  third  story,  A 
similar  transfer  of  air  from  cellar  to  first  story  was  noticed  in  No.  5  ;  the 
latter  case  was  one  likely  to  escape  observation,  as  the  opening  througji 
which  the  air  entered  was  an  unused  fire-place.  (No,  8,) — An  exhaust 
flue  between  two  rooms  was  used  by  both.  The  registers  are  opposite, 
so  that  one  can  look  through.  Air  passes  from  one  to  the  other  room 
at  times.  (No.  11.) — Ventilation  greatly  complained  off  From  10  to 
.12  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  said  to  be  absent  during  some  of  the 
winter  months,  owing  chiefly  to  colds  contracted  in  school. 

Over-heating  was  specially  noted  in  nine  houses. 

The  cellars  are  not  deserving  of  much  praise.  It  was  very  rare  to  find 
a  cellar  with  a  good  pavement  of  cement  and  a  positively  neat  look.  A 
few  are  quite  dark,  generally  because  the  windows  have  been  occupied 
by  the  boxes  for  cold"air  supply  to  the  fifmaces,  A  good  many  have  an  ' 
earth  floor;  a  few  are  damp  or  are  wet  in  spring;  (j,  8,  9,  12,  23,  25), 
one  seemed  particularly  cellar-like  in  smell,  (14.)  Dampness  of  the 
house  as  a  cause  of  illness,  was  complained  of  in  Nos.  8,  22,  23.     The 
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site  of  No.  22  is  low,  with  a  clay  soil.  There  is  do  cellar,  only  a  hollow 
beneath  the  house  into  which  water  naturally  drains.  Consequently,  in 
rainy  seasons,  besides  being  surrounded  by  a  slough,  the  floors  and  at- 
mosphere are  rendered  damp  and  unwholesome.  The  pupils  suffer  fre- 
quently from  colds  and  sore  throat. 

House  drainage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  sew- 
ers are  not  attainable  by  a  visit  to  a  school.  The  existence  of  traps 
upon  a  main  drain  is  generally  negatived;  even  the  set-basins  and 
troughs  (of  which  there  is  a  good  supply)  are  often  without' pro  per  trap- 
ping. There  was  not  found  in  any  case  an  indication  of  that  item 
which  is  now  believed  essential  to  the  safety  of  a  trap,  viz.:  a  tube  for 
ventilating  it.  The  material  of  which  the  drain  is  composed  varies,  and 
the  pipes  are  in  aH  cases  buried  under  the  cellar  door. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  sewer  and 
the  street,  and  set  basins  in  the  house. 

There  are  ten  schools  provided  with  water-closets  of  the  hopper 
patent,  in  the  cellar  with  urinals.  This  class  of  closets  is  quite  un- 
objectional,  if  properly  made,  and  is  very  cheap.  But  the  kind  here 
used  is  unprovided  with  means  for  giving  a  sudden  and  abundant  dash 
of  water;  the  stream  flows  like  that  from  an  ordinary  (large)  faucet, 
and  fails  to  carry  before  it  en  masse  the  contents  lodged  in  the  trap ;  a 
piece  of  paper  may  be  seen  lingering  there  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
while  the  current  flows.  Janitors  are  instructed  to  poke  out  the  traps 
every  day  with  a  stiib  broom.  They  also  use  disinfectants,  mostly 
copperas-  It  is  surprising  that  no  more  offensive  odors  arise  from  these 
apparatus.  The  arrangement  for  letting  on  water  is  automatic,  and  is 
often  found  inoperative.  This  is  a  dangerous  fault  for  obvious  reasons. 

House  drainage  of  detailed  cases. — No,  i.  (Free  Academy)  This  build- 
ing has  five  water-closets  for  girls  in  the  third  floor ;  they  are  in  the 
rear  corridor,  properly  screened,  and  detached  from  the  school-rooms. 
They  were  found  in  good  condition  as  regards  neatness,  but  one  did 
not  retain  its  water,  and  one  ran  continually.*  In  the  cellar  at  one 
place  are  four  hopper  closets  and  two  porcelain  urinals,  ali  automatic 
The  iron  water-closets  are  lined  with  enamel  which  is  worn  off. 
There  are  five  disused  closets  in  another  part  of  the  cellar.  Both 
places  were  poorly  lighted,  and  have  no  ventilation ;  they  had  a  stale 
smell,  about  as  disagreeable  as  any  I  encountered  in  the  city. 

No.  5.  The  house  was  built  in  1876.  The  privy  for  boys  is  in  a  cellar 
room,  freely  communicating  with  a  play-room,  and  the  latter  likewi.w 
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with  a  stair  leading  into  the  main  corridor  of  the  house.     The  door  of 
die  furnace  opening  into  the  hot-air  box  is  in  the  water-closet  room. 
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Across  the  play-room  is  led  a  box  flue  for  fresh  air  to  supply  the 
furnace,  which  has  a  valve  intended  to  open  into  the  play-room  and 
receive  its  air.  There  is  a  chimney  in  a  corner  of  the  play-room  (x) 
heated  by  the  furnace  fiue;  air  from  the  cellar  passes  very  rapidly  up 
the  other  chimney,  and  by  one  due  escapes  into  the  school-room  above. 
At  z  is  a  ventilator  drawing  strongly  from  the  water-closet  room.  The 
water-closet  is  a  metal  trough  emptied  twice  a  day,  with  water  con- 
stantly running  in,  and  with  no  offense  to  the  smell  when  tested  quite 
closely. 

No.  6.  This  is  an  old  building  but  has  this  summer  undergone  a  re- 
modeling with  the  intention  of  securing  complete  and  thorough  sanitary 
protection.  The  attendance  averages,  seven  hundred.  The  water- 
closets  are  the  usual  hoppers;  at  present  very  little  odor. 

They  are  properly  separated  from  the  cellar  (see  figures).  The 
sewer  (of  tile)  runs  under  the  earthen  floor  of  the  cellar;  into  it  dis- 
charge (i)  the  contents  from  the  roof;  (2)  the  set  basins;  (3)  the 
water-closets.  The  janitor  does  not  know  of  any  trap  in  the  sewer; 
and  there  is  one  set-basin  in  the  east  end  which  has  no  trap. 

When  this  house  was  visited,  complaint  was  made  of  the  smell  of 
cellar  air  in  certain  rooms.  It  was  found  that  air  was  entering  from 
certain  registers  where  it  ought  to  pass  out;  and  as  regards  the  odor  it 
was  traced  to  some  new  paint  (?)  in  the  cellar,  very  close  to  a  place  ■ 
where  a  gap  of  a  foot  or  two  haii  been  left  in  the  top  of  an  air  duct, 
out  of  sight. 

No.  8. — Rebuilt  in  r88o.  It  has  privies  at  a  good  distance,  neatly 
kept.  Under  the  foundation  is  to  be  seen  an  op^n  canal  containing 
standing  water,which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sewer.  The  basin  in  the  entry 
isuivtrapped  and  leaks.  The  cellar  was  very  wet  last  winter;  an  un- 
stopped flue  affords  a  free  channel  for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  cellar 
to  the  school- room. 

No.  10  has  recently  received  the  addition  of  water-closets  in  the  cel- 
lar.   The  arrangement  is  a  most  undesirable  one.     Odors  have  easy 
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means  of  egress  by  the  stair  into  the  corridor,  and  through  cracks  in 
'  the  air  boxes  into  the  school-room.     The  closets  were  not  offensive  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  having  been  washed  out  since  the  last  session; 
but  after  a  few  of  the  boys  bad  been  down,  by  ten  and  a  quarter  they 
became  decidedly  offensive.     They  make  a  hideous  rattling  noise  while 
the  water  is  running.     The  urinals  throw  a  jet  of  spray  forward  in  a 
threatening  wa/,  compelling  the  boys  to  stand  back  ;  the  floor  is  there- 
■   fore  used  instead.     They  are  all  at  the  same  height  from  the  floor  {21') 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  small  boys  to  use  them.  A  ventilating  aperlurt 
in  the  boys'  department  draws,  but  does  not  much  relieve  the  nuisance. 
In  the  girls'  side  a  bell  trap  in  the    cemented    floor    gives   exit    to  ihe 
water    used    in  washing  down ;  it  allows  gases  to  return  from   sewer. 
Diagram  of  part  of  cellar,  Scl)ool   No.  10,  Rochester,  showing  prox- 
imity of  air  supply  to  10  water  closets  and  8  urinals. 
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No.  12  has  a  cellar  divided  longitudinally  by  a  wall  into  two  parts, 
with  access  from  corriders,  one  for  each  sex.  At  the  far  end  of  each 
part  are  water-closets  with  no  special  ventilation,  not  well  lighted, 
and  not  very   sweet. 

No.  13  has  nine  water-closets  for  boys  in  cellar,  in  a  room  with  heavj- 
walls,  entered  from  outside  by  a  porch  and  steps;  a  door  shuts  it  out  from 
the  cellar.  It  is  rather  dark.  The  bell-trap  in  the  floor  gives  a  current  of 
air  both  ways.  The  girls'  water-closet  is  isolated  similarly,  except  Ihat  il 
is  entered  by  a  stair  from  the  corridor.  It  has  one  window  which  is  nailed 
open. 

No.  19  has  in  the  cellar  eight  disused  water-closets  not  disconnected; 
the  privy  in  yard  is  used  instead.  A  pipe  from  one  of  the  urinals  in  cellar 
is  burst. 

No.  20  has  in  the  cellar  a  disused  water  tank,  the  overflow  pipe  from 
which  has  a  strong  inward  draught — perhaps  from  some  sewer;  it  runs 
through  the  wall  of  the  house. 

Privies.—  Sixteen  schools  in  Rochester  depend  on  the  use  of  privies. 
These  are  not  at  all  in  a  uniform  state.  No.  15  has  one  brick  house  for 
each  sex,  widely  separated,  with  a  board  fence  in  addition  between,  and 
over  a  hundred  feet  from  the  house;  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
have  only  such  odor  as  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  a  vault  in  that 
manner.  The  only  serious  objection  that  occurred  to  me  in  inspecting 
it  was  the  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  is  a  fault  common  to  all;  it 
is  of  course  objectionable  to  bring  the  building  near  the  school-house 
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in  order  to  shorten  the  walk.  None  of  these  structures  has  apparatus 
for  warming.  Nine  are  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  distant  from  the  school; 
four  are  a  hundred  feet  or  more  distant.  Six  were  offensive,  sometj  mes 
Id  a  very  marked  degree,  to  the  inmates  of  the  school-rooms  or  to  the 
eye  of  the  visitor,  and  one  wanted  a  urinal. 

The  drinking  water  \&  furnished  to  most  of  the  schools  by  the  aque- 
duct from  Hemlock  lake;  one  of  the  purest  sources  in  existence.  It 
is,  however,  sometimes  contaminated  by  the  admission  of  water  frorfi 
the  Genesee  river,  containing  large  amounts  of  impurity-  In  the 
Academy  the  drinking  water  is  drawn  from  a  leaden  tank ;  the  instructor 
in  chemistry  has  repeatedly  found  distinct  traces  of  lead  in  that  water. 
Schools  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  drink  water  from  neigh- 
bor's wells,  situated  rather  close  to  privies — within  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
No.  twenty-four  has  a  pump  in  the  cellar,  oyer  one  hundred  feet  from 
a  privy  but  on  a  lower  level.     No.  twenty-five  uses  filtered  rain  water. 

School  Nq,  4.  (Special  detailed  report.)  The  accouht  of  this  house  is 
given  in  detail  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1874 
and  received  the  addition  of  two  wings  in  1879,  so  that  it  is  old  enough 
to  have  had  oversights  in  plan  corrected  and  new  enough  to  represent  re- 
cent views  of  architecture.  The  principal,  Mr  S.  C.  Pearce,  is  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  energy,  greatly  interested  in  the  health  arrangements.  The 
L'uilding  was  visited  October  loth  and  24th,  the  first  day  rainy  with 
•■irong  westerly  wind;  the  second  day  cool  and  damp  with  little  wind. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  *  three  stories  in  height,  facing  eastward,  with 
■igood,  well-aired  cellar,  and  a  spacious  attic  sometimes  used  as  aplay- 
ruora. 

The  play  ground  for  each  sex  separately  is  about  13,000  square  feet 
.'overed  with  coal  ashes.  The  front  portion  is  not  divided.  The  rear 
scut  in  two  by  a  board  fence  running  from  the  house  back.  No 
.■uildings  or  trees  impede  the  access  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  neighbor- 
l;'iod  is  respectable  but  not  wealthy. 

•NoTt-Ob]ootton«blo   polnU  m  IWllolMd, 
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School-House  No,  4,  Rochester.    (1st  story.) 
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The  portion  A  B.  is  r 
story  measure   31 '  by  2 
one-half  feet  in  breadth,  a 
tions  r-rs  good.     The  firs 


.  C  D  E  F  is  old.  The  new  rooms  in  each 
5  '  The  old  rooms  measure  twenty-two  and 
indfrom  sg^'-^i' in  height.  These  propor- 
story  is  i^'gi'  in  height.  The  second  is 
1'  the  third  is  17'  2.'  Tlie  upper  stories  resemble  the  lower  in  plan. 
"The  windows  in  room  C  are  six  in  number,  eight  feet  high,  twenty- 
eight  inches  across  the  glass  exclusive  of  sash.  This  gives  112  square 
feet  of  glass,  which  is  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  the  floor-space.  There  are 
about  two  feet  of  space  between  the  glass  and  the  ceiling.  Transoms 
are  placed  over  the  room  doors. 

Taking  the  entire  house,  ■  the  floor-space  of  the  class-rooms  equals 
about  12,700  square  feet.  This  divided  among  71S,  the  number  of 
seats,  allows  17.7  square  feet  on  an  average  to  each  desk  and  se^> 
Somewhat  more  space  is  desirable. 

There  is  an  average  attendance  of  about  750.  Some  rooms  are  over- 
filled- Room  C  had  48  seats  and  6r  pupils,  which  gives  about  150 
cubic  feet  of  space  jier  head.  For  three  weeks,  before  a  better  distribu- 
tion was  made,  there  were  in  this  room  seventy  pupils,  very  young  scholars. 
Another  room  presents  an  example  of  really  reprehensible  crowding.  It 
registers  thirty-five  pupiisof  the  youngest  grade.  Its  dimensions  are  only 
seventeea  feet  six  inches  by  ten  feet,  ten  inches,  and  thirteen  and  three- 
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quarter  feet  in  height,  giving  o  fai/f  capacity  of  about  seventy  cubie  feet  per 

head.  This  room  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  second  story  corri- 
dor, which  should  have  been  left  free.  It  has  no  means  of  ventilation 
except  by  opening  the  transo^i  at  one  end  and  the  window  at  the  other,  which 
gives  an  insupportable  draught. 

The  rooms  are  heated  by  a  stove  in  each,  properly  guarded  by  a  sheet- 
iron  screen.  Each  of  the  old  rooms  has  a  ventilating  aperture  of  mod- 
erate size  at  the  floor  and  one  over  it  at  the  ceiling,  the  draught  in 
which  was  found  irregular  and  weak,  since  one  and  the  same  flue  of  the 
size  of  eighteen  and  a  half  by  ten  and  a  half  inches  is  expicted  to  do  the 
work  for  three  rooms,  one  over  the  other.  In  many  of  the  rooms  the  aper- 
tures were  closed.  The  flues  extend  to  the  cellar.  The  cellar  opening 
to  one  of  them  was  found  uncapped,  the  cover  having  rusted  away  (?), 

The  new  rooms  ventilate  by  a  register  (eighteen  and  one-half  by 
eleven  and  one-half  inches)  at  the  floor  level,  to  a  brick  shaft  two  feet 
four  inches  by  three  feet  eight  inches,  inside,  which  contains  a  ten-inch 
cast  iron  flue  into  which  the  stoves  of  the  room  discharge  smoke.  The 
draught  was  good.  In  all  of  the  rooms,  however,  there  is  wanting  a  pro- 
vision for  introducing  the  air  as  well  as  taking  it  out ;  but  the  stoves  are 
soon  to  be  superseded  by  heaters  in  the  cellar.  The  air  of  the  house 
varies  but  is  usually  not  perfectly  fresh.  Windows  are  often  open  and 
in  fact  are  almost  entirely  relied  upon. 

A  part  of  the  upper  corridor  is -altilled  off  and  entered  by  flap  doors. 
This  space  is  used  as  a  recitation  room.  It  is  dark  and  close  and  smelt  of 
gas  from  a  stove. 

The  clothes  rooms  are  wide  open  to  the  corridors,  but  the  windows  at 
the  farther  end  were  shut.     They  were  quite  close. 

The  room  for  the  seventh  grade  had  seats  suitable  for  the  sixth  (seats 
fourteen  and  a  half  inches  high)  so  that  twenty -three  of  the  scholars  ac- 
tually using  them  did  not  rest  their  feet  upon  the  floor  when  they  let 
'them  hang  down. 

V*  Some  experiments  made  in  1877  in  ten  of  the  rooms  of  the  older 
]>puilding  resulted  in  statements  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  t 
.#V  supply  of  750,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  being  required,  the  actual 
/exhaust  of  air  was  107,000  cubic  feet  (Report  of  the  Health  Officer 
fof  city  of  Rochester,  1878.) 

'  On  each  floor  there  are  three  three-quarter  inch  hose  bibs  and  100 
feet  of  hose  within  easy  access.  The  hose  is  school  property.  There  are 
four  points  of  egress,  the  doors  opening  inwards.  The  floors  are  laid  in 
two  inches  of  mortar  except  the  lower  floor  of  the  north  wing. 

The  corridors  are  spacious.  The  staircase  in  the  old.  building  is  in 
two  parts,  meeting  half-way  at  a  landing  and  reversing  its  direction. 
It  is  sufficient  and  not  very  steep.  With  the  free  communication  that 
exists  between  the  rooms,  escape  in  case  of  fire  is  sufficiently  provided 

There  seems  to  be  enough  fight  in  the  rooms.  C,  for  example,  although 
the  rear  light  is  rather  poor,  is  well  lighted  from  the  sides.  As  is  uni- 
versally the  practice  in  this  city,  the  children  sit  facing  in,  a  direction 
determined  only  by  convenience  of  administration,  and  hence  often  receive 
the  light  in  directions  not  quite  desirable.  The  arrows  on  the  plan  in- 
dicate the  way  the  children  face.  Black-boards  are  placed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  windows. 
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The  result  of  a  similar  testing  of  the  new  rooms  would  doubtless  be 
more  favorable. 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the 
cellar.  The  circles  represent  openings  in  the  floor.  The  water-closets 
are  entered  from  the  wings,  and  there  is  no  door  at  that  end  of  the 
water-closet  rooms.  The  door  at  the  .eastern  end  of  the  room  is  closed 
to  maintain  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

School-House  No,  4,  Rochester.     (Cellar.) 
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The  openings  in  the  cellar  floor  are  secured  by  bell  traps.  These  are 
,  further  secured  by  running  traps  in  the  wings.  That  in  the  north  wing 
was  found  to  emit  a  current  of  air  having  o  very  decided  sewer  smell. 
Those  in  the  girls'  and  boys'  closets  are  kept  filled  by  the  daily  swab- 
bing of  their  cemented  floors.  Those  in  the  center  of  the  main  cellar 
receive  the  discharge  from  the  six  drinking  places  of  the  old  building  and 
one  private  urinal  up  stairs  ;  disconnection  is  made,  the  water  dropping 
in  sight  from  a  lead  pipe  upon  the  bel!  trap  in  the  floor.  These  wash 
places  are  trapped  but  the  urinal  is  not. 

There  is  thus  in  the  cellar  a  longytract  of  drain  bearing  matter  from 
the  water-closets  in  which  a  current  of  air  may  at  any  time  (especially 
in  cold  weather)  set  back  and  force  some  of  the  traps.  The  simple  up- 
ward suction  of  the  house  air  tends  to  do  the  same. 

The  drain  under  the  boys'  water-closet  is  flushed  by  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof  led  in  at  the  end  next  the  cellar  wall.  The  urinal 
receives  at  its  upper  end  the  waste  water  from  three  drinking  faucets  in 
the  north  wing,  the  troughs  to  which  are  tapped.  The  girls'  water- 
closets  are  also  flushed  by  the  waste  water  from  three  faucets  in  the 
south  wing,  but  in  this  case  the  sewer  is  connected  directly  with  the  waste 
pipe  (at  g),  and  only  one  of  the  three  faucets  is  trapped. 

The  water-closets  are  hoppers  acting  automatically  with  an  S  trap, 
■w\).\ch.  Constantly  gets  full  af  foeca!  discharges,  and.  has  to  be  poked  out 
with  a  short  broom. 

The  urinal  is  a  trough  of  galvanized  iron,  with  a  perforated  pipe  at 
its  border  which  discharges  small  streams  of  water. 

Very  little  offensive  odor  was  noticed.  The  two  rooms  in  the  cellar 
are  unusually  well  lighted.  Each,  however,  communicates  pretty  directly 
with  a  space  between  two  school-rooms. 

There  is  a  wooden  floor  under  the  water-closets,  and  th^  space  under- 
neath is  inaccessible,  it  is  doubtless  becoming  more  and  more  offensive. 
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It  cannot  be  called  a  nuisance  of  the  first  order  though   decidedly 
objectionable. 

The  boys'  water-closets  are  properly  left  without  doors.  The  main 
ioil pipt  is  not  trapped  before  entering  the  sewer,  none  of  the  traps  are 
ventilated.  It  is  true  that  the  wastes  from  the  house  need  not  be 
directly  connected  with  the  sewer  (as  in  the  case  of  the  girls'  closets), 
but  still  the  traps  are  liable  to  be  syphoned  out  in  several  places. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  IN  THE   COUNTRY   AND   VILLAGES. 


Clarkson, . 
Sweden. . , 
Fairport., 


Number  visited,  thirty-three,  " 

Brockport 

Hamlin i< 

Ogden , 

Infomiation  was  obtained  in  one-half  the  cases  either  from  the  trus- 
tees or  the  teachers  or  school  children  and  parents.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  casesit  seemed  unnecessary  to  devote  time  to  a  tedious  search  in  thinly 
settled  districts  for  some  responsible  person.  The  type  of  house  is  not- 
susceptible  of  wide  variations,  and  in  most  cases  a  good  view  of  the 
whole  interior  can  be  had  without  the  formality  of  «sking  for  a  key. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  above  list  have  but  one  or  two  rooms.  One  in 
Brockport  has  three  ;  one  in  Spencerport,  four,  and  one  in  Fairport, 
seven. 

The  typical  country  district  school-house  is  planned  very  simply.  It 
has  usually  a  vestibule  of  some  sort  and  an  oblong  school  room  with 
windows  on  two  sides,  frequently  three.  A  school  just  buUt  and  not 
yet  occupied  shows  the  type  perfectly. 
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One  octagonal  house  was  found  so  contrived  that  each  scholar  faces' 


three  windows  and  the  stove.  One  was  found  with  the  seats  in  four 
rows,  facing  opposite  so  that  each  scholar  had  two  windows  and  a  stove 
in  front  of  him. 
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The  light,  at  all  events,  was  sufficient  in  these  schools,  however  badly 
disposed. 

In  atl  the  smaller  schools  the  two  sexes  study  in  the  same  rooms, 
boys  sitting  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other,  but  a  separate  entrance  is 
often  (and  properly),  provided  with  a  vestibule  for  each  sex  in  which 
their  clothing  can  be  kept  apart.  The  water  is  almost  invariably  fetched 
from  a  neighbor  s  well  and  kept  in  a  wooden  pail.  The  heating  is  per* 
formed  by  stoves  which  never  have  jackets.  An  open  scuttle  often  leads 
to  the  garret,  and  may  serve  as  a  ventilator  if  the  roof  is  not  tight,  or  more 
properly  as  a  waster  of  heat,  .  The  rooms  are  often  crowded;  sometimes 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  desks  are  generally  of  a  very  stiff  and 
ancient  pattern,  the  paint  worn  off,  and  the  wood  carved  by 
the  toil  of  many  generations.  The  floors  are  apt  to  be  badly  worn, 
and  if  the  walls  are  plastered  (as  they  generally  are)  the  plaster  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  defaced  and  broken  off.  Nevertheless,  among  these  little 
cheap  buildings  one  was  found  quite  new,  and  two  or  three  others  al- 
most practically  new  and  in  an  attractive  condition. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  a  district  school  may  be,  the  following  case  is 
given:  An  old  wooden  house  of  one  room  with  a  vestibule.  It  con- 
tained about  forty  pupils  last  winter.  The  floor  has  settled  and  a  crack 
in  the  wall  lets  cold  air  in  upon  the  feet.  The  privy  is  ten  feet  distant. 
The  windows  occupy  three  sides  of  the  room.  The  house  is  greatly  in 
need  of  a  new  floor,  blinds  and  fixtures,  seats,  desk  for  teacher,  plaster- 
ing, stove  and  flue,  water-pail,  seats  and  floor  for  privy,  and  suitable 
vent  holes  for  the  sub-floor  space." 
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The  following  details  were  noted: 

Walls  in  seriously  bad  condition > 4 

Interior  of  house  in  seriously  bad  condition 2 

A  new  house  the  best  remedy 3 

Sub-tloor  space  not  ventilated >...,  6 

No  vestibule  4 

Windows  in  front  of  scholars 4 

Bad  stoves 7 

Seats  new  or  nearly  so 5 

Privy,  one  single 4 

Privy,  one  in  two  sections 10 

t  Privy  has  fence  outside  to  separate  the  sexes 6 

Privy  has  a  vault 2 

Pnvy  is  broken ,......., 6 

The  floor-space  per  seat  in  twelve  cases,  taken  at  random,  equalled 
8  8-10,  9  8-10,  u,  12,  la  r-z,  14,  14  i-a,  15  1-2,  20,  24,  25,  27  square 
feet.  These  cases  indicate  a  great  deal  of  over-crowding  and  such  is 
the  impression  generally  obtained  from  a  look  at  the  interior.  As,  how- 
ever, the  district  schools  are  not  usually  in  session  at  this  season,  it  may 
be  proper  to  qualify  this  remark,  and  also  to  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the  air  in  such  rooms.  The  usual 
heater  is  a  wood  stove,  a  simple  oblong  box;  sometimes  a  coal  stove  is 
used. 

The  state  of  the  privies  is  inexcusable.  It  is  ui^eccssary  and  wrong 
to  expose  children  to  the  foul  air  which  is  almost  invariably  found 
in  them.  It  is  impracticable  to  have  them  under  the  shelter  of  the 
school-house  as  a  rule,  but  they  should  at  least  be  in  good  repair  and 
made  tight  below  the  seats  to  exclude  the  wind  in  winter.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  build  two  compartments  separated  only  by  board.  The  parti- 
tion is  generally  cut  through;  and  finally,  if  the  teachers  would  con- 
sider this  part  of  the  premises  as  under  their  charge,  much  might  be  done 
to  keep  them  neat;  but  very  few  female  teachers  have  the  courage 
for  the  undertaking. 

The  distance  from  the  house  to  the  privies  was  measured  in  some 
nineteen  cases  taken  indiscriminately.  One  was  in  contact;  eight 
others  were  within  ten  feet;  seven  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  two  at 
fifty  feet.  The  distance  of  the  wells  furnishing  the  drinking  water  from 
privies,  etc.,  was  similarly  noted  in  nine  cases  as  respectively,  150,  140, 
5°.  3S.  20,  30,  (distance  from  a  muck  yard  which  imparted  its  taste  oc- 
casionally) 6  feet  {from  muck  yard  in  two  cases;)  and  m  one  case  the  well 
was  in  the  muck  yard. 

The  inquiry  was  put  to  all  responsible  persons  who  were  found, 
whether  any  rule  or  by-law  existed  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  case 
of  outbreaks  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  No  person  was  aware 
of  such  a  rule.  No  information  .could  be  obtained  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  evidence  of  vaccination  had  been  required  as  a  condition  of 
entering  01  remaining  in  any  of  these  schools.  The  two  larger  schools 
-  at  Fairport  and  Spencerpoit  were  mentioned  to  us  as  worthy  of  sepa- 
rate visits. 

The  school-house  at  Fairport  presents  a  fine  appearance  ;  has  been 
built  nine  years.     The  plan  is    simple:   a  wide  entry  from  front  to 
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rear,  and  rooms  on  both  sides.  In  two  of  the  rooms  the  scholars  face  the 
windows.  The  air  was  uniformly  close  throughout  the  house,  windows 
are  closed ;  only  twenty-five  square  feet  of  outlet  (including  gratings) 
from  the  rooms  to  the  ventilating  flues  which  draw  sluggishly.  There 
are  350  pupils.  The  mild  temperature  of  the  air  from  the  furnace  was 
noticeable.  The  latter  is  coated  with  masonry  and  enclosed  in  a  brick 
air-chamber. 

At  Spencerport  one  ventilating  flue  discharged  air  from  a  neglected 
cellar  into  a  school  room.  The  ro4f  is  higher  than  chimneys  so 
that  back  draught  is  frequent.  The  drinking  water  is  from  a  neigh- 
bor's well  twenty  feet  from  a  privy,  and  fifteen  feet  from  an  old  vault. 

Brockpobt  State  Normal  School. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport  is  a  large  and  well-known 
building,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  550  to  675,  of  whom  350 
are  Normal  and  Academic  pupils.  The  site  is  sufficiently  elevated, 
being  a  piece  of  six  acres,  rising  to  a  hight  of  twenty  feet  above  the 
street  level  at  the  spot  where  the  house  stands.  ■  The  building  is  a  long 
and  symmetrical  structure.  Its  two  extremities  are  wider  than  the  rest; 
they  were  buiit  in  1868.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  that  part  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  very  hard  to  light,  owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  building. 
There  are  four  halls  with  easy  stairs,  cutting  the  house  into  five  sections, 
besides  stairs  at  the  ends;  there  are  eight  doors  of  exit;  there  are  two 
hydrants  in  each  story  suitable  for  attaching  hose ;  and  the  general  safety 
in  case  of  fire  seemS  sufficiently  provided  for. 

Indirect  heating  by  steam-boxes  in  the  cellar  has  just  been  introduced. 
Each  dormitory  receives  air  from  this  source,  and  has  an  exhaust-shaft 
besides  (a  tin  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter),  leading  to  the  attic,  where  alf 
unite  in  three  large  shafts  wl^ch  discharge  upward  through  the  roof. 
The  boxes  discharge  through  metal  tubes,  one  46  by  48  inches  in  size, 
the  other  two  30J  in  diameter.  The  current  through  the  tin  tubes  was 
very  active,  and  the  amount  exhausted  probably  sufficient,  as  the 
dormitories  contain  but  one  or  two  inmates  apiece.  The  air  seemed 
generally  good. 

The  house  contains  two  pan  water-closets  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  and 
a  very  few  set  basins  and  baths.  The  soil  pipes  are  properly  extended 
above  the  roof,  and  traps  are  put  where  needed,  but  not  ventilated; 
the  sewer  runs  along  by  the  west  side  of  the  house  on  the  outside; 
the  connections  with  the  house  are  trapped  but  not  ventilated;  point 
of  discharge  is  1300  feet  distant.  The  privy,  used  by  all  the  in- 
mates, "is  about  a  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  approached 
by  a  covered  way,  with  two  doors  to  prevent  a  draught  from  entering 
the  house.  There  is  no  excavation;  a  few  inches  of  earth  are  thrown 
upon  the  natural  surface,  and  fresh  earth  added  twice  a  week;  all  is  re- 
moved monthly;  the  odor  is  not  excessive.  The  well  for  drinking-water 
is  forty  feet  distant  from  one  end  of  this  privy,  not  on  a  lower  level. 
The  water  used  for  washing  comes  from  a  very  large  cistern,  filled  from 
the  roof,  situated  at  a  great  distance;  it  is  pumped  to  tanks,  holding 
ten  and  eighty  barrels  respectively,  in  the  attic. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  soil  under  the  privy  should  be  made 
impervious  to  moisture,  or  cemented  or  a  dry-earth  system,  with  barrel- 
tubs.     Also,  that  hose  should  be  supplied;  .that  some  rooms  should  re- 
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ceive  inside  blinds  (for  there  are  no  blinds  on  any  part  of  the  house);  that 
changes  be  made  to  secure  proper  lighting  in  certain  rooms;  that  certain 
stairs  be  altered  from  circle  to  straight,  with  right  angled  turns;  that  a 
gymnasium  room  be  fitted  up;  that  the  existing  steam  coils  in  certain 
parts  of  the  house  should  be  boxed  and  connected  with  the  outer  air. 
These  suggestions  were  communicated  to  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

Public  Schools  in  Utica. 
« 

The  site  of  Utica  is  on  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  soil 
is  generally  sandy  and  easily  drained.  The  cell^Pbf  the  school  build- 
ings do  not  suffer  from  dampness,  dminage  being  applied  as  required. 
The  site  of  Catherine  street  school  is  undesirable,  being  low  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  canals ;  there  are  three  privies  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  neighbors'  well,  used  by  the  school. 

The  lots  are  usually  small,  but  in  good  order.  One  of  the  schools  is  in 
an  old  church,  and  one  in  a  two-story  hall,  designed  by  the  founder  as 
a  free  public  lecture-room ;  in  both  cases  the  yard-room  is  exceedingly 
unall. 

The  buildings  are  generally  planned  so  that  each  story  has  one  large 
study-room  sufficient  to  seat  alt  the  inmates  of  that  story,  with  annexed 
recitation  rooms.  A  difhculty  in  lighting  these  lar^e  rooms  sometimes 
occurs.  In  the  newest  house  (James  St. )  the  room  is  seventy  feet  across 
between  the  windows,  and  some  deficiency  in  light  may  be  expected, 
in  spite  of  the  very  liberal  allowance  of  glass.  In  Fj ancis  street  school 
a  room  30  feet  square  is  badly  lighted,  having  only  two  windows  of  me- 
dium size  The  older  plans  are  simple  and  possess  no  special  merits ; 
they  usually  have  narrow  corridors  and  defective  accommodation  for 
clothes,  and  lack  the  protection  of  vestibules  and  storm-doors.  Re- 
modeling has  not  been  much  practiced ;  but  in  the  James  street  school- 
house  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  commodiousness,  pleas- 
antness and  s^ace. 

Good  care  is  taken  of  the  houses,  and  the  privies  are  remarkably 
neat*  As  a  rule,  the  latter  have  vaults  which  are  flushed  by  the  dis- 
charge from  the  roof,  and  empty  at  all  times  into  the  sewers  ;  some  of 
this  class  are  remarkably  free  from  odor.  A  good  fence  runs  from  the 
houses  back  between  the  privies.  In  all  cases,  when  there  are  two  en- 
trances to  the  school-house,  one  is  reserved  for  each  sex.  Separate 
clothes-rooms  are  assigned. 

The  condition  of  the  cellars  was  neat  and  good,  and  the  air  pure,  as  a 
rule.  The  neatest  cellar  appeared  to  be  that  in  Lansing  street.  All 
have  earthen  floors.  Some  cellar  floor-drains  empty  into  sewers,  and 
some  into  privy  vaults  ;  they  are  said  to  be  trapped,  but  the  trapping  is 
not  ventilated,  and  as  there  is  no  "  disconnection,"  a  possible  danger  is 
to  be  foreseen  there, 

The  chief  point  to  which  exception  must  be  taken  is  the  ventilation. 
The  flues  are  small,  built  of  brick  in  the  outer  walls,  and  open  into  the 
garrets ;  their  action  was  very  generally  feeble,  and  their  size  altogether 
inadequate.  Triangular  tin  ventilators  have  been  placed  in  comers  of 
rooms  in  some  cases  ;  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  The  regulations,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  colds,  very  properly  forbid  that  scholars  shall  sit 

*  Washington    street    school  forms  an  excepiEon;   some  are  unprovided   with 
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in  draughts  ;  but  it  seemed  in  some  cases  as  if  the  feai  of  the  outer  air 
were  carried  too  far.  In  one  school,  however,  the  teachers  expressed 
pleasure  at  their  opportunity  for  airing  out  the  iDuildtng,  which  the  inter- 
mission afforded  ;  they  staid  over;  ate  lunch,  and  kept  the  windows 
open  until  the  school  reassembled.  In  a  great  many  of  the  small  rooms 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  open  windows  ;  and  the  vMititating  flues  from 
this  class  of  rooms  were  of  the  least  possible  value.  The  weather  was 
very  mild  at  the  time  of  the  visits  (at  the  end  of  October) ;  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  rooms,  say  from  sixty-nine  to  eighty-two  degrees,  was 
often  noticed  ;  and^ower  range,  judging  by  sensation,  was  infrequent. 
Some  window- board^ave  been  placed  under  the  sashes  ;  a  more  syste- 
matic use  of  them  is  desirable,  as  the  most  immediate  means  of  relief. 
The  Academy  with  its  ample  room  and  liberal  entries,  is  the  best  Ven- 
tilated building. 

The  recitation -rooms  are  the  most  crowded  parts.  In  Francis  street 
school  there  is  one  of  fifteen  by  twelve  feet  in  size,  with  an  average 
constant  attendance  of  thirty  scholars  (often  thirty-five  or  forty-), 
giving  seventy  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each.  This  room  has  but  one  door  and 
one  window,  neither  of  which  can  be  open  in  recitation.  In  Aiken 
street  school  twenty-five  pupils  sit  in  a  room  which  allows  ninety-six 
cubic  feet  to  each,  with  a  stove  burning,  and  a  temperature  of  eighly- 
two  degrees  at  the  teacher's  desk.  In  Miller  street  school  there  is  one 
room  with  nearly  forty  scholars,  and  an  allowance  of  a  little  over  one 
hundred  cubic  feet  each  ;  in  another  room  with  one  window,  thirty-five 
scholars,  with  seventy-two  and  one-half  cubic  feet  each.  In  Lansing 
street  school,  a  room  eleven  feet  and  two  inches  by  seventeen  feet  and 
six  inches,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  sometimes  contains  a  class  of  A  B 
C  pupils,  fifty  in  number,  which  allows  fifty-one  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  !  In  South  street  school,  one  room,  twenty  three  by  eighteen  and 
one-half  feet,  and  only  eight  feet  high,  is  divided  in  two  by  a  board  par- 
tition, and  classes  rteite  simultaneously  in  both,  with  closed  doors  (as 
is  usual  in  such  rooms).  The  average  number  in  each  of  these  classes 
being  twenty,  the  space  per  head  is  eighty-five  cubic  feet.  In  Hamil- 
ton street  school,  one  recitation  room  in  constant  use  allows  seventy- 
five  cubic  feet  to  each  one  of  a  class  of  thirty-three  (average).  These 
are  not  very  exceptional  cases.  The  houses  in  most  instances  have 
sittings  for  #  larger  number  than  the  actual  attendance. 

The  administration  of  the  schools  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  several 
points.  The  regulations  in  respect  to  contagious  diseases  are  strictly 
observed;  a  part  of  the  credit  -for  this  is  due  to  the  city  Board 
of  Heahh.  Vaccination  is  enforced,  and  teachers  are  required  to 
attend  to  the  enforcement  by  inspecting  the  children's  arms.  The 
direct  personal  influence  of  the  superintendent  (Prof.  McMillan),  is 
seen  in  the  cheerful  tone  of  the  schools,  in  the  neatness  of  the  premises, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  the  singing  and  hght  gymnastics.  There  is  a 
regulation  forbidding  detention  at  noon  or  recess. 

In  the  Utica  Free  Academy  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  near-sighted  pupils.  The  test  was  applied 
as  follows  ; 

A  narrow  recitation- room,  well  lighted  from  one  end,  was  selected  ; 
the  black-board  occupied  one  of  the  long  sides,  on  it  was  marked  a 
scale  of  feet  and  inches,  the  pupils  were  called  in  one  at  a  time,  and 
placed  at  a  certain  point  close  to  the  board,  with  their  backs  to  the 
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window ;  at  another  marked  point  on  the  board  the  observer  held  a 
page  of  print,  detached  from  R.  Brudenell  Carter's  "  eyesight,  good 
and  bad,"  which  the  author  states;  should  be  easily  legible  to  the  nor- 
mal eye  at  the  distance  of  seven  feet,  which  was  the  distance  in  the 
present  experiment.  The  page  stood  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  single 
window,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  rays.  The  observer  was 
able  to  read  it  at  ten  feet,  he  was  instructed  to  cease  experimenting 
when  the  light  was  insufficient  for  that. 

Sixty-three-  young  ladies  were  thus  examined.  The  total  number 
of  Academy  pupils  was  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Thirty-three  could  read  the 
letters  easily  at  seven  feet  and  over ;  thirty  had  to  go  nearer;  of  the 
latter,  eleven  could  not  read  easily  at  fourfeet.viz.iMrw read  atone  foot; 
ftm»,  between  one  and  two  feet ;  two,  at  two  feet ;  two,  between  two  and 
three  feet ;  <m£,  between  three  and  four  feet.  The  letters  used  were  of 
the  size  following : 


This  diagram  gives  a  view  of  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  see 
distinctly  at  the  distances  of  the  ten  feet,  and  at  distances,  between. 
Those  of  less  than  normal  visual  pQwer  are  at  the  left  of  the  dotted 
line. 

No  scientific  value  is  attached  to  the  experiment,  but  it  may  have  its 
use  in  showing  a  larger  amount  of  near-sightedness  than  was  suspected. 

Earth-Closets  and  Drv-Removal  or  Tub-System, 
[Example  at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Utica.]      • 
The  closets  here  described  have  been  in  use  two  years.     They  work 
most  satisfactorily  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  used,  and 
as  free  from  odor  as  after  having  been  used  for  a  month. 
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Earth  Closets  and  thk  Tub-SVstem. 


E  i8.  Reservoir  and  hoppers  for  ashes  and  disinfectants  behind  the 
backs  of  seats. 

L  is  a  lever,  which,  when  pushed  or  pulled  back  to  L',  opens  a  vaive 
and  discharges  ashes,  etc.  The  valve  can  be  made  to  work  automati- 
cally by  special  arrangement  to  secure  action  by  the  seat. 


Front  View  of  six  Closets. 

The  closets  were  constructed  for  children,  and  some  arrangements  are 
necessary  that  would  not  be  required  if  built  for  adults.  There 
are  now  about  130  children  in  the  institution,  aside  from  attendants,  etc., 
all  of  whom  use  the  closets.  These  closets  are  supplied  with  the  an- 
thracite coal  ashes.  The  hoppers  will  hold  several  days'  supply  and  are 
replenished Tjy  the  janitor  at  such  times  as  he  finds  necessary.  There 
is  an  ash-room  in  which  to  store  ashes.  The  levers  or  pulls,  to  shut  the 
valves,  are  placed  in  the  hopper  reservoir,  out  of  reach  of  the  children, 
who  otherwise  would  tamper  with  them.  The  levers  are  hinged  at  the 
floor,  and  arranged  with  a  coil-spring  to  close  them.  Each  seal  or  open- 
ing is  connected  with  a  galvanized  iron  tube  extending  to  the  cellar, 
through  which  the  excreta  fall.  The  lever  when  pulled  opens  a  valve 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  for  discharging  ashes  into  the  delivery 
tube,  and  this  into  the  tubes  below,  where  the  ashes  fall  and  cover. 
Under  each  tube  stands  the  movable  tub. 

Twice  a  day  the  janitor  pulls  each  lever  and  lets  a  stream  of  ashes 
run.  The  tubs  are  filled  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  when  filled 
and  covered  with  ashes,  and  without  charge,  farmers  take  them  away 
and  return  them  empty  and  clean.  No  odor  or  nuisance  is  produced 
even  in  the  cellar  where  the  tubs  stand. 
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Schools  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

There  are  eight  within  the  city's  jurisdiction;  all  brick  except  two, 
which  are  of  wood.  Seven  have  two  stories,  and  one  has  one.  They  are 
placed  on  lots  usually  of  sufficient  size,  free  from  nuisances  or  encum- 
brances. 

The  soil  is  naturally  of  a  character  which  renders  special  paving  unnec- 
essary, being  a  loamy  gravel,  very.pervious  to  water.  No  school  build- 
ing has  any  drain  or  sewer,  and  all  are  free  from  dampness. 

No  house  at  present  has  a  place  to  wash  hands. 

The  water  for  drinking  is  obtained  form  wells  usually  sunk  in  the  cel- 
lars. They  penetrate  a  layer  of  considerable  but  varying  depth  of  cob- 
ble-stone and  gravel,  and  usually  pass  through  blue  clay  below  it  before 
striking  water,  going  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet. 

The  water  from  five  of  the  school  wells  has  recently  been  analyzed 
by  Professor  Elwyn  Waller,  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines;  one  has 
been  found  impure  and  the  rest  pure. 

The  school  privies  are  situated  at  the  following  distances  from  the 
water  supplies:  Liberty  street,  90  feet ;  Academy,  75  ;  Jay,  60  or  70  feet ; 
Thomas  {25  feet  deep),  45  feet.  The  privies  are  all  of  wood  over  sim- 
ple vaults  of  masonry.  The  present  sdperintendent  says  they  have  not 
been  cleaned  for  a  year,  at  all  events.  They  have  to  be  excavated  in 
the  usual  old-fashioned  way.  Free  use  is  made  of  disinfectants  (cop- 
peras and  lime),  and  the  vaults  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  not  very  of- 
fensive. They  are  objectionable,  however,  in  other  respects,  being 
usually  well  soaked  in  yrine.  The  urinals  are  troughs,  without  bottoms, 
discharging  directly  into  the  vaults.  They  are  mostly  of  wood,  satu- 
rated and  offensive.  A  weekly  cleaning  of  the  wood  work  is  directed, 
and  doubtless  carried  out.  There  are  in  five  cases  two  separate  houses 
with  a  fence  between ;  in  three  ca^es  but  one  house  with  fence. 

Distance  from  school-houses  (in  order),  45,  50,  10,  38,  12,  70,  30,  25 
feet. 

The  school  authorities  have,  within  a  very  short  time,  caused  the 
vaccination  of  the  school  children  under  the  authority  given  by  statute 
to  exclude  those  not  vaccinated.  The  teachers  are  made  the  judges  of 
the  need  of  vaccination;  they  decide  by  inspecting  the  scholars'  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  attendance  was  considerably  diminished  by 
the  absence  of  those  kept  at  home  for  the  purpose.  Contagious  diseases  ■ 
are  excluded  by  the  teachers'  authority  in  any  case. 

Among  the  school  regulations  are  the  following: 

Pupils  not  allowed  to  play  in  streets  in  school -recess.  Thermometer 
to  be  kept  6s°-72°.  Windows  not  to  be  opened  in  school  hours  in 
cold  season  when  ventilation  can  possibly  be  secured  in  any  other  man- 
ner. In  no  case  may  a  child  sit  in  a  draft  of  air.  Detention  forbidden 
at  noon  recess.  At  any  other  recess  the  child,  if  detained,  is  allowed 
to  go  out  for  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  immediately  after. 

They  sing  daily;  no  gymnastics.  Cabinet  organs  are  placed  in  every 
school.  Only  one  house  is  arranged  for  exercises  in  a  common  hall  — 
(the  Academy). 

The  rooms  are  usually  heated  by  jacketed  stoves.     Two  houses  have 

cellar  hot-air  furnaces.     Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  windows  almost 

entirely.     The  air  of  the  rooms  is  to  be  changed  at  recess.     Most  rooms 

have  transoms.     A  flue,  drawing  well,  was  found  in  Jay  street  in  con- 

,   nection  with  the  house  chimney. 
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Much  fault  is  found  with  the  Academy  building,  an  old  structure  very 
poorly  lighted  up  stairs,  and  requiring  frequent  descents  of  staiis  to  and 
from  recitations. 

There  is  one  wooden  house  formerly  used  as  adwelling,  and  decidedly 
liable  to  be  crowded  and  -dark.  There  is  one  recent  building  of  wood, 
quite  good.  The  rest  axe,  in  many  respects,  fairly  good  buildings,  and 
one  (the  Jay  street)  deserves  much  praise.  The  recitation- rooms  are 
often  too  small,  and  occasionally  close. 
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Jay  Street  School,  Rome. 

Ground  floor  showing  two  class-rooms  2 1x32  feet  each  with  6  windows 
and  ventilated  by  chimney;  five  closets;  separate  entrances  for  sexes. 
Light  from  left  sidt  only. 

Public  Schools  in  Albany. 

The  city  of  Albany  has  twenty-six  public  school  buildings,  of  which 
ten  were  visited,  including  specimens  from  the  best,  the  worst,  and  those 
of  moderate  excellence. 

The  newest  schools  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  constitute  proof  of  an 
enhghtened  effort  for  improvement.  In  this  class  are  included  the  High 
School,  and  Nos.  8,  13,  and  21.  In  neither  house  can  there  be  seen  any 
radical  departure  from  prevailing  modes  of  building,  and  there  are  faults 
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to  be  found;  but  they  are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  best  types  found 

during  the  course  of  the  visitation  through  the  State. 

Vaccination  was  performed  thoroughly  last  year,  but  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  requirement  in  the  regulations  just  at  present. 

The  High  School  is  a  handsome  building,  near  the  top  of  Capitol  hill, 
fronting  the  parks.  It  was  dedicated, in  1876.  The  site  allows  very 
little  yard  room;  the  girls  therefore,  stay  in  at  recess.  There  is  a  good 
,room  in  the  basement  (48x29  feet)  where  the  girls  are  practiced  in  light 
gymnastics  at  recess;  one  class  of  fifty  comes  each  day,  taking  turns, 
so  that  each  girl  gets  fifteen  minutes  practice  once  in  four  days.  The 
boys  play  at  will  in  the  park  (which  is  to  be  fenced,  and  play  forbidden), 
or  in  a  large  basement  room.  There  is  a  handsome  and  lofty  hall  in  the 
third  Story,  80x58  feet  on  floor.  The  interior  finish  of  the  house  is  in  hard 
wood.  A  corridor,  fourteen  feet  wide,  cuts  the  housemtwo;  a  flight  of 
stairs  is  at  each  end  of  this  corridor;  and  in  the  second  story  a  branch 
corridor,  zo  feet  wide  and  52  in  length,  leads  from  the  middle  of  the 
first  corridor  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  a  third  flight  of  stairs.  The 
effect  of  this  is  excellent  from  an  esthetic,  and  doubtless  also  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.     The  first  two  stories  are  i4i  feet  high. 

The  house  is  heated  by  steam  coils  in  the  rooms.  A  slot  in  the  house 
wait  opens  just  behind  each  steam  coil;  but  all  these  slots  have  been 
stopped  up  by  birds'  nests;  they  are  hardly  more  than  an  inch  wide  in 
their  narrowest  part.  On  the  day  of  visit  the  air  outside  was  warm 
(47°-So°)  and  bright,  with  little  wind;  the  rooms  were  warm,  the 
average  temperature  of  seven  being  73^"  F.  Some  were  close;  on  the 
whole,  ventilation  was  tolerable,  not  excellent.  The  flues  were  drawing 
very  unequally.  All  the  registers  were  tested;  two  rooms  were  found 
without  flues;  five  flues  were  not  drawing  at  all;  eight  drawing  very 
weakly;  five  moderately;  five  fairly  well.  A  rough  estimate  gave  a 
probable  exhaust  of  3000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  600  pupils,  or  five  for 
each  per  minute.  The  windows  were  open  a  little  at  the  tops  in  most 
rooms.  The  floor  space  for  scholar  in  the  large  study-rooms  is  nearly 
fifteen  square  feet;  and  about  215  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  recitation- 
rooms  have  a  nearly  proportionate  capacity. 

The  deficiency  in  light  is  marked  in  certain  rooms.  In  the  largest 
size  of  study-rooms  the  amount  of  glass  was  ■^;n  of  the  floor-space; 
in  the  next  size,  -j.l;  in  the  smallest  size,  about  ^,  The  width  of  the 
room  is  too  great  (30  or  32  feet). 

The  water  closets  are  in  the  cellars.  The  urinal  was  rather  offensive. 
The  pattern  of  the  water-closet  is  the  usual  hopper  which  frequently  gets 
choked;  there  is  too  much  woodwork  about  them;  too  little  hght. 

.  School  No.  Fourteen  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond story  is  here  given  in  plan.  The  light  is  obviously  deficient  in  four 
of  the  rooms  on  this  plan,  the  window  space  equalling  only  one-thir- 
teenth of  the  floor-space.  There  are  fifty-six  desks  in  each  of  these 
rooms,  with  a  fioOr-space  of  10,3  feet  to  each.  The  narrow  comer 
room  has  fifty-four  desks,  all  filled,  with  an  average  cubic  space  of 
eighty-seven  feet  to  each.  The  house  contains  928  sittings,  and  has  an 
average  attendance  of  880  of  all  grades  below  the  High  School.  The 
ventilation  is  by  flues  opening  into  the  attic,  and  is  quite  defective. 
Vaccination-  has  not  been  required  this  year.  There  are  only  twelve 
■seats  in  the  boys'  privy;  they  are  unsuitable  in  size,  and  badly  fouled. 
Clothes  are  hung  in  two  passages  containing  160  hooks  in  three  rows 
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(on  the  second  story).     This  is  the  provision  made  for  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  318. 
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School  No.  Fifteen  is  a  three-story  brick  house  with  six  rooms  on  a  floor; 
a  hall  eleven  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  deep  bays  at  the  room  doors, 
runs  through  the  center.  The  average  attendance  is  825  ;  average 
floor-space  for  each  sitting  in  the  house,  10.5,  equally  divided.  The 
house  is  heated  by  direct  radiation  from  steam-coils.  The  lighting  is 
sufficient  in  most  of  the  rooms.  The  ventilation  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  house  is,  perhaps,  built  upon  too  extensive  a  plan,  with 
too  many  rooms  upon  a  floor. 

Second  District. — The  house  has  three  stories,  all  alike  ;  with  corridor 
in  front,  then  a  room  47x24,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  latler  a  recitation- 
room,  14x21  1-2.  The  re  citation -rooms  are  used  constantly  ;  the  cubic 
space  per  head  varies  from  56  to  59,  74,  95.  It  was  very  dark  and 
dose  in  the  larger  rooms.  A- house  stands  within  one  foot  of  one  side, 
shutting  off  the  light  completely.  On  the  other  side  the  nearest  window 
to  the  front  of  the  room  is  sixteen  feet  back.  When  the  wind  is  from 
the  south,  one  furnace  fails  to  heat  the  room  above  it.  The  privies  were 
not  offensive  ;  water  is  frequently  thrown  in  from  hydrants,  which  are 
sometimes  let  run  all  night.  The  house  was  built  in  1832,  and  hopes 
are  entertained  that  it  will  be  superseded  by  a  fitter  structure. 

School-House  No,  Seven  was  built  in  1838.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  hill,  on  the  north  side,  where  the  slope  is  so  sleep  that  flights  of 
steps  are  used  to  ascend  it.  The  light  is  also  cut  off  on  the  west  by  a 
house,  ten  feet  distant ;  on  the  east  by  a  school-house  built  four 
years  ago  (No.  19.),  distant  thirteen  feet;  and  on  the  northern  light 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  rooms  by  the  fact  that  the  corridors  oc- 
cupy that  side.  Gas  is  used  frequently  ;  In  the  lower  story  it  is  re- 
quired in  winter  during  half  the  time.  The  sky  can  hardly  be  seen 
from  the  lowest  class-rooms.  The  first-floor  recitation-room  contains  a 
furnace,  designed  to  heat  also  the  two  rooms  above  it.  The  number 
usually  present  in  this  room  is  thirty-eight,  with  a  cubic  space  of  sixty 
feet  each.  The  temperature  of  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  visit  was 
78°  F.  Here  was  seen  the  grotesque  spectacle  of  a  room  full  of  boys 
kneeling  <}n  the  floor  and  ciphering  with  their  slates  on  the  settees — an 
arrangement  based  on  common-sense,  and  showing  an  adaption  to  difS- 
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cult  circumstances.  Other  rooms  are  not  warm  enough  in  severe 
weather.  No  means  of  ventilating  exist  but  windows.  The  new  school- 
house  does  not  at  present  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  lighting  of  the 
old  one ;  for,  as  the  plan  shows,  there  is  but  one  window  on  that  side  in 
each  story.  It  interferes  very  much  with  any  prospective  improve- 
ment in  lighting.  Vaccination  has  not  been  practiced  this  year.  It  is- 
usual,  to  require  it,  and  to  examine  the  scholars' arms  in  evidence.  The 
omission  of  the  school  recess  is  liked. 

Schoid  No,  19,  next  door  to  No.  7,  is  for  primary  children;  it  has 
two  stories  and  four  rooms ;  each  room  eighteen  by  twenty-four  and 
one-half  feet  with  fifly-six  seats.  The  rear  rooms,  although  facing  the 
side  of  the  hill,  have  only  four  windows,  while  the  front  rooms  have 
five;  the  lower  rear  room  suffers  for    want  of  light. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  seats,  and  an  average 
attendance  fluctuating  above  and  below  that  number.  Cubic  space 
nearly  ninety  feet  per  head.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  air  out- 
side was  at  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  ;  windows  were  open  in  the 
room,  and  the  air  was  not  very  bad.  The  open  windows  seemed  to 
occasion  colds,  and  coughs  were  frequent.  The  ventilating  shafts  are 
insignificant,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  wasle  the  heat.  Whatever  ventila- 
tion there  is,  is  aided  much  by  the  open  plan  of  the  house,  as  may  be 
seen.  There  is  no  cellar,  and  the  openings  to  the  sub-floor  space  make 
the  lower  room  cold  in  the  floor ;  the  teacher  complains  much  of  it. 
It  is  said  that  the  sewer  from  the  privies  runs  under  the  house.  In  re- 
gard to  vaccination,  the  parent's  word  is  taken  in  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Calisthenics  are  practiced  for  ten  minutes  in  each  session.  AH  are  con- 
tent without  the  "  yarti  recess." 

School  No-  2 1  has  a  nearly  cubical  shape.  The  basement  is  on  a 
level  with  the  street,  and  contains  furnaces,  play -rooms,  and  a  principal's 
private  room.  Each  of  the  three  upper  stories  has  a  wide  corridor  running 
through  the  middle;  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  there  are  two  class- 
rooms with  two  very  large  and  commodious  clothes- rooms.  The  twelve 
rooms  are  all  of  the  same  size  — -,  twenty-five  by  thirty  by  fourteen,  and 
being  all  comer  rooms,  each  has  two  side  and  two  rear  windows.  The 
average  attendance  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  allows  to  each 
scholaV  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  cubic  feet  of  space 
in  school-rooms.  The  house  stands  freely  exposed,  in  a  thinly-settled 
cjuarter.  All  these  circumstances  favor  good  ventilation ;  and  the  result 
is  good.  How  much  influence  is  exerted  by  an  exit  of  less  than  half  a 
foot  of  practicable  aperture  to  each  room,  may  be  questioned ;  the 
draught,  however,  at  these  exits  was  very  good,  being  sustained  by  the  heat 
of  smoke-pipe.  The  privies  are  situated  in  a  row  of  dark,  dungeon- 
like brick  cells  at  the  end  of  the  yard;  the  seats  are  too  high  for  young 
children;  there  is  no  door,  but  high  screens,  and  inspection  of  the 
localities  is  very  difficult.  It  is  said  that  outsiders  visit  them.  The 
woman  janitor  naturally  does  not  do  police  duty.  All  is  neglected.  The 
place  shows  proof    of  serious  lapses  from  the  customs  of  civilized  life. 

Sc/imil No-  8,  is  just  completed,  and  is  an  attractive  and  desirable 
house.  It  has  two  stories,  with  four  rooms  in  each ;  and  a  corridor 
through  the  middle  with  front  and  back  entrances,  and  doors  swinging 
outward.  The  interior  finish,  in  wood  and  tinted  rough  plaster,  is 
noteworthy.  The  ventilation  is  secured  by  strong  draughts  through 
21 
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flues  heated  by  furnace  smoke-pipes.  Each  flue  exhausts  from  two 
rooms-  in  different  stories.  The  water-closets  are  of  a  new  pattern 
which  works  well  and  deserves  praise  for  neatness. 

School  No.  17  is  built  upon  a  plan  resembling  that  of  No.    r4.     The 
means  of  ventilation  are  very  deficient.     The  size   of  the  rooms  is  28' 

'  2'  X  20'  4*  and  15'  high^859S  cubic  feet  per  fifty-six  pupils=  153  cubic 
feet  apiece.  There  is  abundant  light,  and  a  relatively  good  supply  of 
air  from  the  furnace.  On  putting  the  question  to  the  teachers  and  schol- 
ars of  the  four  lower  (primary)  rooms,  it  was  found  that  the  subject  of 
vaccination  had  not  been  mentioned  during  the  current  school  year,  and 
that  twelve  children  were  unvaccinated  in  a  t6tal  of  about  1 60  present. 
The  Albany  Academy  is  not  a  public  school.  It  was  built  in  1875  for 
the  present  use,   upon  a  broad  and    handsome  scale.     The  rooms  are 

'  large;  in  fact  rather  too  deep  {thirty-four  feet)  for  thorough  lighting. 
There  is  a  good  play  ground,  but  it  is  not  much  used  by  the  boys,  who 
prefer  the  Park.  The  older  half  of  the  school  is  drilled  with  muskets 
twice  a  week  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  by  Col.  Pfisterer.  The  school- 
hours  are  from  nine  to  two  for  the  older  boys,  with  twenty  minutes  re- 
cess; for  the  younger  from  nine  to  twelve  or  twelve  and  one-half.  From 
one  to  three  hours  of  study  are  required  at  home;  there  are  twenty-five 
boys  who  average  four  hours  a  day.  The  school-house  is  neatly  kept, 
but  the  air  is  rather  close,  and  there  are  no  means  of  artificial  ventila- 
tion worth  mentioning.  The  privy  accommodations  are  much  too 
small. 

Plan  of  Schools  No.  19  and  No.  7, 
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School  No.  7,  Albany,  longitudinal  section,  from  front  on  Canal  St. 
to  a  fence  28  feet  above  street  level,  in  rear.  The  outlines  of  the  house 
beyond,  distant  10  feet,  and  the  fence  distant  4  feet,  are  given  with 
shading  ;  the  windows  which  are  obstructed  are  given  in  full  black. 
The  dotted  line  is  the  direction  of  the  visible  horizon  (Elk  St.),  which 
the  boy  is  looking  at. 

Public  Schools  of  Schenectady. 

There  are  nine  school  buildings  with  about  a.ooo. 

Soil  of  city,  sandy.  High  ground  in  north.  Slopes  down  to  Mohawk 
river.  On  high  ground  are  three  schools;  on  medium  ground  three, 
and  on  a  site  bounded  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  6  feet  above  its  water  are 
three  more.  Soil  water  moves  down  from  bluff  towards  river.  Town  is 
supplied  with  water  chiefly  by  wells  of  moderate  depth  and  generally 
pretty  near  to  privies.  No  proper  system  of  sewerage  exists.  Only  two 
schools  are  provided  with  city  water  (Mohawk  river  by  Holly  system); 
the  rest  have  no  drains. 

Water  in  some  wells  in  low  parts  of  city  is  known  to  rise  and  fall 
with  changes  in  the  canal;  this  is  true  of  the  water  in  the  well  used  by 
the  large  group  of  buildings  called  the  Union  School, 

The  privies  have  vaults,  and  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  is  made 
(with  one  slight  exception).  They  are  distant  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  the  houses  and  from  the  wells  from  100'  to  ijo' 
Their  condition  was  noted  as  filthy  in  one  case.  In  another  the  boards 
are  soaked  and  the  whole  concern  offensive  (without  neglect  on  part  of 
the  janitor).  The  floors  are  old  and  worn,  and  holes  are  bored  in  them 
to  let  water  run  into  the  vaults  when  they  are  rinsed.  In  the  house  in 
White  street  and  one  in  rear  of  Union  School,  dampness  was  much 
complained  of;  there  were  no  cellars;  insufficient  ventilation  under  floors. 

Heating  and  Ventilation.-^ 'QKxtcX  steam  in  Park  place  school  (the 
newest  school-house)  which  has  ventilators  of  insufficient  size,  but 
drawing  strongly.  The  clothes-rooms  are  in  the  cellars,  which  have  no 
ventilation. —  (Albany  Hill.)  Mere  apologies  for  ventilation  open  into 
attic.  Heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  Children's  clothes  kept  in  same 
room  with  furnaces  (cellars)  and  air  for  furnaces  drawn  from  those 
rooms. —  (Union  School.)  Partially  heated  by  furnaces;  clothes-rooms 
not  separated  from  furnace  rooms,  and  the  supply  of  air  taken  from 
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cellar  indiscrimately.  There  are  also  stoves,  and  much  complaint  is 
heard  on  account  of  the  gas.  There  are  some  flues  for  ventilation. — 
(Rear  of  Union  School-)  Two  buildings.  Hardly  an  apology  for  ventila- 
tion.—  (Albany  Hill,  annex.)  Air  usually  extremely  poor.  Flue  from 
middle  of  ceiling  through  roof.  The  air  comes  doTi)n  it,  cold. —  (High 
street.)  Constant  opening  of  windows  gives  air  of  moderate  tolerable 
goodness.  Stoves,  gassy. —  (White  street.)  No  ventilators.  Gas  from 
stoves.     Very  close,  poor  air. 

In  general,  ventilation  depends  on  windows;  teachers  are  sometimes 
reckless  in  exposing  scholars  to  draught  and  sometimes  seem  to  dis- 
regard the  need  of  opening  windows  at  ail.  There  is  no  "system"  o£ 
any  efficacy  in  comparison  with  requirements. 

Bad  lightingis  frequent;  light  in  frontof  pupils;  in  front  and  on  right 
side;  in  front  and  rear  only;  repeatedly  in  each  case.  No  system. 
There  are  some  rooms  in  the  Union  School  of  preposterous  forms 
which  cannot  possibly  be  well  lighted,  e.  g.,  a  room  67x27  and  window; 
at  the  two  sides  only  twelve  feet  high. 

Vaccination  not  insisted  on.  A  strong  German  opposition  prevails. 
}n  contagious  diseases  the  certiRcate  of  physician  is  required  before  a 
child  returns  to  school. 

The-  experiment  of  omitting  recesses  (except  in  the  lower  grades)  is 
now  being  tried  for  a  month.  This  makes  the  school  hours  at  present,  9 
to  iii  A.  M.  and  i^  to  ji-  p.  M, 

Public  Schools  in  Bath-on-the-Hudsoh. 

On  a  lot  which  should  have  been  larger  and  might  easily  have  been 
made  so,  stand  an  old  and  a  new  school.  The  sue  is  the  slope  of  a 
bluff,  one-third  of  the  way  up.  Six  streets  not  thinly  settled,  run  parallel 
to  the  river  on  this  slope.  All  the  houses  have  pit  privies  ;  there  being 
no  sewers.  The  soil  is  clayey ;  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff  stands  the 
■well  which  supplies  the  school  with  drinking  water.  The  yard  is  muddy; 
the  school-privy  is  thirty-six  feet  from  one  school  and  eighteen  feet 
from  the  other ;  it  is  in  two  sections  with  seven  seats  in  each;  back  to 
back  with  board  partition;  the  floor  is  defiled  ;  the  vault  consists  of  a 
series  of  square  wooden  boxes  quite  full,  which  are  removed  from  time 
to  time.  There  is  no  partition  between  the  sexes  in  the  yard;  they 
have  their  recess  at  different  times,  and  this  again  prevents  thorough 
airing  of  the  school  at  recess  time. 

The  old  house  originally  formed  a  parallelogram  (31x46)  but  wings 
have  been  added  so  as  to  cut  off  half  of  the  windows  on  each  side  and 
leave  it  quite  dark  in  portions.  Four  of  the  stoves  connect  with  one 
chimney  of  three  flues,  the  central  flue  alone  being  carried  through  the 
roof.  A  week  ago  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the  stove  flues  were 
connected  with  side  flues  in  the  chimney  so  that  the  smoke  entered  the 
garret  and  filled  the  house.  Water  stands  in  the  cellar  in  the  spring; 
It  is  full  of  decaying  old  lumber.  The  ceiling  has  repeatedly  dropped 
large  pieces  upon  the  desks.  The  floors  are  in  poor  condition,  the  desks 
ancient.  The  doors  open  in,  and  on  the  stairs  half  way  down  there  arc 
doors  swinging  inward.     The  air  is  poor. 

The  new  house  is  used  by  primary  pupils.  A  house  twenty-four  feet 
high  stands  twelve  feet  from  one  side  opposite  two  windows ;  another 
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house  opposite  one  window  on  the  other  side;  this  should  Iiave  been 
prevented  by  a  larger  building  area.  One  rooni  was  wel!  ventilated  ; 
another  was  said  to  be  so.  Another  (said  to  be  very  close)  measures  15x30 
feet  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  "eighty-six  pupils,  of  the  age 
of  6.3  years.  This  allows  scarcely  more  than  five  square  feet  of  floor- 
space  per  head. 

'  Cases  of  contagious  disease  cause  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  family ; 
such  cases  are  found  out  in  various  unofficial  ways.  Vaccination  was 
enforced  last  year,  but  it  is  not  now,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  a 
new  epidemic  occurs. 

Public  Schools  in  Cohoes. 

There  are  eight  school-houses  and  an  average  attendance  of  1567 
children  with  forty-two  teachers  in  Cohoes,  giving  an  average  of  fifty- 
seven  pupils  to  each  teacher. 

The  experiment  of  omitting  the  fifteen  minutes  recess  in  each  session 
has  been  tried  for  a  year  with  apparent  success.     The  hours  of  school 
have  been  deduced  from  9-ra    a,  m.    and  1-4  p.  m.  to  9~ii4i  and  1-3, 
The  teachers  of  primary  classes  have  the  option  of  dismissing  at   1 1   - 
and  i:  30,  but  do  not  al!  exercise  it.     Gymnastics  are  practiced  to  some 
extent  by  primary  classes..    It  is   thought  that   by  omitting  recesses  a 
great  deal  of  evil  communication,  obscenity  and  profanity  is  prevented    ■ 
and  that  the  scholars  get  along  very  well  without  the  intermission.    The 
children  used    to  come  in    dirty  and  excited  and  ten  minutes  were  lost  ■ 
before  they    were    fully    able     to    work    again.     The    suspension   of 
work  for  five  minutes  at  the;  close  of  each  hour,  with    physical  exercise 
and  opening  of  windows,  is  recommended,  but  is  no't  carried  out  by  all 
primary  teachers.     The  programme  of  the  day's  work  of  one  primary 
class  is  here  given : 
Hour. 
9-g:3o  Addition  by  all, 

{Subtraction.  I     , i^        ^    j 

Study  of  lesson,.?   Allernatt  days. 

10-10:30  Arithmetical  tables. 

10:30-11   Music,  fifteen  minutes;  study  spelling,  fifteen  minutes. 

11-11:30  Table  class. 

1-1:30  Spelhng  (by  all.) 

1:30-2  Arithmetic  tables  by  those  who  have  not  recited  at  ten. 

3-2:30  Write  one  day;  draw  the  next  fifteen  minutes  and  study  of 
reading  lesson  for  fifteen  minutes, 

2:30-3  Reading  lessons. 
Members  of  a  family  where  contagious  disease  exists  are  excluded. 
There  is  no  enforced  reporting  of  cases  to  the  Board  of  Health  or  school 
board.  The  regulations  order  all  unvaccinated  children  in  attendance 
to  be  vaccinated,  and  it  is  required  that  no  scholars  shall  be  admitted 
without  presenting  to  the  teachers  a  medical  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dences. ,  The  rule  was  enforced  last  winter  by  the  health  officer,  who 
personally  visited  the  schools  and  performed  vaccination  in  all  needed 
cases.  An  epidemic  of  small-pox  was  then  raging.  A  similar  enforce- 
ment was  made  during  a  previons  epidemic,  seven  years  ago.  In  the 
intervals  no  effort  is  made  and  no  record  kept  on  the  school  books. 
The  results  are,  that  scarcely  any  above  the  primary  grade  are    unpro- 
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tected;  but  as  regards  those  in  the  primary  grade  the  protection  will  be 
less  certain. 

The  duties  of  superintendent  are  devolved  by  the  regulations  upon 
the  principal  of  the  high  school.  This  gentlemen  has  already  fully 
enough  to  do  in  hearing  seven  recitations  a  day. 

As  a  general  thing  ventilation  depends  almost  entirely  upon  windows. 
The  preferred  plan  of  building  seems  to  be  that  of  four  rooms  on  a 
floor  divided  by  one  corridor.  The  newest  houses  are  the  best  and 
most  attractive,  with  the  exception  of  West  Harmony  school.  The 
crowding  of  schools  is  not  a  very  marked  characteristic.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  is  much  neglect  to  janitor's  work,  and  inatteniion  to  details  of  re- 
pairs. 

T'A^/Ti^f^  5'f^/ was  formerly  a  dwelling-house;  it  has  three  stories 
and  a  basement.  In  the  basement  one  room  is  used  for  primary 
scholars,  average  attendance  sixty-two,  floor-space  eleven  feet  each; 
cubic  space  per  scholar  ninety-nine  feet.  The  light  is  poor —  two  small 
windows  in  front  of  the  scholars  and  two  behind  equalling  one- 
thirteenth  of  floor-space.  The  room  is  three  feet  below  the  ground. 
The  first  story  contains  one  room  with  forty-three  children  of  ten  years 
of  age  in  attendance,  and  a  floor-space  of  ten  feet  each ;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  feet  each  ;  light  insufficient.  Another  small  room  con- 
tains sixteen  pupils  of  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  it  is  much  complained  of 
for  closeness,  and  has  no  inlet  or  outlet  for  air.  In  the  third  story 
there  is  one  large  room  for  the  high  school,  with  an  allowance  ^f 
twenty-four  square  feet  of  floor-space  apiece.  The  house  has  two 
stair-cases  and  a  fire-escape.  There  is  one  hot-air  furnace^ — but  not 
equal  to  demand.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  wardrobe  space.  The  water- 
closets  are  placed  in  a  lliree  story  L.  Those  in  the  second  and  third 
stories  are  used  by  girU  exclusively,,  which  seems  a  very  proper  arrange- 
ment. The  one  in  the  first  story  is  foul  and  wet;  one  closet  gives  no 
stream,  while  another  throws  water  upon  the  floor.  The  number  of 
seats  (8)  is  too  small  for  an  actual  attendance  of  over  two  himdred. 
The  pattern  of  hopper  used  is  poor,  and  the  supply  of  water,  at  times, 
(insufficient. 

The  IVhite  Street  School  has  two  stories.  In  two  large  rooms  the 
pupik  face  a  bright  light.  The  floor-space  in  three  rooms  (primary)  was 
noted  as  eleven,  eleven  and  sixteen  square  feet  per  head.  The  clothes 
-  are  kept  in  neat  enrfosures  inthecorridors,eight  feetby  four  feet;  the  wall 
or  fence  being  only  eight  .feet  high.  There  are  two  flights  of  stairs.  The 
outer  doors  open  outwards.  The  house  is  heated  by  direct  radiation 
from  steam  coils.  There  are  eight  ventilating  registers  in  each  story 
which  do  not  draw,  they  seem  to  go  to  the  attic  which  has  at  the  top  one 
round  ventilator.  The  water  from  the  yard  occasionally  runs  into  the 
cellar;  the  latter  contains  a  drinking  faucet,  and  also  five  hoppers  {very 
poor  articles),  and  one  broken  pan-closet.  The  school  board  is  about  to 
introduce  much  better  arrangements.  The  boys'  privy,  only  twelve  feet 
removed,  is  in  a  bad  condition.  The  floor  is  broken  through.  It  con- 
tains only  six  seats.  The  number  of  sittings  is  34a,  and  attendance  some- 
what less. 

Columbia  Street  School  was  seen  after  hours.  It  has  two  stories  with 
four  rooms  on  each  (28x30  feet).  In  five  rooms  the  scats  faced  a  strong 
light.  It  should  be  remarked  that  teachers  "  generally  keep  the  shutters 
closed  "  when  in  front  of  the  pupils,  not  always  however.     A  very 
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riclcety  pattern  of  desk  aod  seat  was  noticed  in  one  room  with  its  wood- 
work fastened  to  the  iron  by  light  screws. . 

The  clothes-closets  are  peculiarly  arranged.  The  corridor  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  house  with  a  stair  facing  each  entrance  door, , 
The  midspace  is  thus  occupied  by  two  flights  of  stairs  and  the  passages 
on  each  side  are  converted  into  closets  by  simple  partitions,  thus : 


This  saves  space  but  interferes  with  free  diffusion  of  air.  The  house 
is  heated  by  steam  coils  in  the  rooms.  In  two  rooms  there  were  found 
no  ventilator-openings,  in  three  the  valves  couid  not  be  opened ;  in  one 
Other  there  was  a  slight  current.  The  cellar  was  full  of  rubbish  and  the 
sweepings  of  the  rooms.  The  two  privies  touch  the  house  at  diflerent 
comers.  That  for  the  girls  has  six  seats  and  is  neat,  a  hydrant  runs 
constantly  in  the  yard  and  the  water  flows  through  the  vault.  The 
Other  privy  has  no  urinal ;  the  seats  are  too  high  and  strangely  incon- 
venient. The  floor  is  covered  with  ordure  and  has  great  holes  broken 
through.    The  door  is  stuck  half-way.    The  vaults  are  cleaned  once  a  year. 

East  Harmony  Scfu>ol  contains  three  rooms  in  a  basement  and  two 
upper  stories.  The  basement  room  is  deficient  in  light-  It  contains  a 
portable  furnace  for  warming  the  two  upper  stories ;  th*  air  supply  is 
drawn  directly  from  the  room  over  it  by  a  pipe.  The  windows  in  the 
house  were  generally  well  open.  Some  obsolete  registers  admit  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  upon  the  scholars,  and  are  therefore  disused  as  venti- 
lators- The  water  supply  is  taken  from  a  hydrant.  The'  house  is  of 
recent  construction  and  is  pleasant  and  neat.  The  children  are  taken 
from  the  poorest  part  of  the  population. 

West  Harmony  School  is  a  three-story  brick  house  not  fully  occupied, 
on  a  magnificent  site.  The  first  thing  noticed  on  entermg  was  the 
darkness  of  the  corridors  and  stairs,  which  receive  no  light  except  what 
comes  through  small  transoms  in  the  doors  of  class-rooms.  There  is  but 
one  stairway,  of  a  single  run,  five  feet  wide  for  each  story ;  this  may  be 
considered  unsafe,  under  the  circumstances.  A  musty  smell  was  per- 
ceived in  the  corridor  at  once-  The  door  was  open  to  the  cellar  ;  on 
descending  the  latter  was  discovered  to  be  almost  wholly  underground 
and  totally  dark,  except  in  one  small  comer-  With  the  aid  of  a  lantern  and 
a  strange  odor  as  a  guide,  the  soil  pipe  was  at  last  reached  and  was 
found  to  be  leaking  upon  the  earthen  floor.  The  leak  had  been  parti- 
ally stopped  with  canvas  and  paint  —  if  that  were  not  the  original  joint- 
The  house  contains  six  rooms  used  for  hanging  children's  clothes  ;  each 
of  these  rooms  contains  three  hopper  closets  of  poor  pattern,  and  two 
contain  urinals.  There  is  no  separation  by  door  between  the  clothes  and 
the  water-closets.  Garments  were  hung  thickly  and  strewn  on  the  floor. 
Each  room  opened  directly  into  a  full  class-room,  the  teachers  of  which 
made  bitter  complaint  of  the  nuisance.  One  of  these  closets  was  found 
very  offensive,  reminding  one  of  the  smell  of  a  filthy  lunatic's  cell. 
The  others  were  neat,  but  the  hoppers  were  mostly  broken  or  out  of 
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order.    The  boys  go  to  a  building  that  touches  the  house.     It  has  two 

doors,  one  locked,  the  other  evincing  long  neglected  defilement ;  only 
two  seats  ;  the  asphalt  pai'ement  outside  is  prelerred  by  the  boys.  The 
yard  fence  is  broken.  The  washing  of  the  school  floors  is  said  to  be 
neglected.  The  house  is  heated  by  direct  radiation  from  steam  coils. 
In  most  of  the  rooms  windows  were  wide  open;  the  temperature 
of  the  house  averaged  71°  and  that  outside  40°,  The  ventilators  arc  . 
not  to  be  relied  on.  The  roof  is  leaky,  and  air  currents  enter  the  third- 
story  rooms  freely.  The  floor-space  per  head  of  actual  attendance  was 
II  i-z,  II  1-2, 12  and  15  {primary),  ii  1-2,16,  12  and  24 (higher  grades). 

Pleasure  Groutid  Scfwol  is  considered  the  best  in  Cohoes.  It  has  two 
floors,  each  with  two  rooms  and  a  good  entry  and  stair  between.  Ven- 
tilation depends  on  windows.  There  are  in  each  room  two  orifices  of 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  Stoves  are  used.  In  one  room  there  are 
seventy-eight  little  children  from  five  to  seven  years  old  (floor-space 
nine  feet  each),  "and  ninety-six  belong."  Size  of  rooms,  30x23.  The 
girls'  privy  is  thirty  feet  from  the  house  ;  the  boys'  is  rzo  feet  dis- 
tant, has  sixteen  seats  and  is  perfectly  neat,  but  the  trough  was  very  care- 
lessly fastened  and  is  broken  down. 

Lincoln  Avenue  School  is  a  two-story  wooden  house,  neat,  pretty,  and 
convenient.     One  room  in  each  story  (23x22);  lot  132x120;  stove  heating. 

Slate-yard  ScAaol  comprises  one  room  in  a  wooden  house,  poorly 
lighted  but  not  crowded. 

Public  Schools  in  Waterford. 

Union  Schoel  No.  2.  —  This  school  building  stands  on  muddy  and 
loamy  ground,  encircled  by  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  and  a  canal. 
The  river  sometimes  overflows  the  ground  it  stands  on.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  the  teacher  said  that  some  of  the  pupils  were  absent  on  account 
of  malarial  fever.  The  house  requires  little  further  mention,  having  but 
one  room,  not  crowded,  Scavengering  of  the  privy  had  not  been  neglected. 

School  No.  3.  —  'J'his  has  two  rooms ;  in  one  the  cubic  space  is 
ninety  feet  per  scholar,  in  the  other,  zio.  The  temperature  was  at 
84°  F.,  estimated,  but  no  thermometer  was' found  in  the  schools.  Sewer 
runs  through  school-yard  —  empties  in  canal. 

The  Academy.  —  This  is  an  old  three-story  house,  poorly  fitted  for  the 
purpose  it  serves.  The  ceilings  are  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  and  one- 
half  feet  high  ;  the  windows  insufficient,  and  some  rooms  very  poorly 
lighted;  the  rooms  generally  rather  crowded  and  small  —  e.g.,  a  class- 
room of  18x33x9  1-2,  and  fifty-five  pupils  in  attendance,  giving  100 
cubic  feet  of  space  to  each,  and  others  similarly  situated.  The  ventila- 
tion, it  need  not  be  said,  is  very  imperfect.  The  cellar  is  dark  and  un- 
aired.     The  privies  are  much  too  small. 

Vaccination  was  practiced  in  the  town  last  year,  with  the  effect  of 
checking  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  beginning ;  it  is  not  syste- 
matically enforced  in  the  schools.  Much  contagious  disease  is  believed 
to  be  concealed.  The  presence  of  measles  in  a  household  excludes 
those  who  are  sick,  but  not  other  members  of  the  household. 

Public  Schools  of  Tkov. 
In  this  city  of  60,000  inhabitants   there  are  sixteen  public  school- 
buildings  with  8,738  registered  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance,  for 
ten  months  previous  to  July,    1880,   of  5,613.     This  disparity  is  due 
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to  the  large  inducements  to  profitable  labor  at  lij^ht  employment,  which 
are  offered  in  Troy  and  in  some  of  the  neighbormg  places  as  welL  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  over  13,000  persons  from  five  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  the  city. 

The  schools  are  greatly  overcrowded,  and  in  numerous  cases  the 
lighting  of  the  school-rooms  is  excessively  bad.  The  ventilation  is  gen- 
erally poor,  as  might  be  expected.  In  a  considerable  number  of  instan- 
ces the  superintendent,  Mr,  David  Beattie,  has  procured  the  insertion  of 
new  flues  made  of  tin,  one  foot  in  transverse  section,  which  are  carried 
from  the  level  of  the  floors  directly  through  the  roofs,  and  capped  to 
prevent  rain  from  entering.  These  flues  are  encased  to  shield  them  from 
cold  air  opposite  entries  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass  them  ;  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  outer  atmosphere  and  they  were  found  to  draw  quite 
well  in  every  instance  where  these  conditions  were  strictly  fulfilled. 
They  are  opened  only  at  the  base.  Artificial  heat,  by  gas  or  oil,  and 
an  increased  number  of  flues,  is  required  for  perfect  success.  Win- 
dows are  generally  found  open  in  moderately  cold  weather.. 

The  houses  are  generally  planned  withlarge  study-rooms,  and'small 
recitation-rooms  attached.     In  five  houses  glazed  partitions  are  used. 

An  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  in  Troy,  in  August,  1880,  and 
lasted  until  June  10,  1881.  Of  806  cases  24.8  died.  The  Board  of 
Health  ordered  the  exclusion  from  'the  schools  of  all  who  Qould  not 
show  a  physician's  certificate  of  vaccination,  or  of  immunity  from  s 
pox.  This  order  was  enforced,  but  there  were  numerous  instanc 
refusal  and  consequent  exclusion  from  school.  The  teachers  are  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  regulation  ;  they  do  not  pos- 
sess the  discretionary  power ;  nor  do  they  examine  the  children.  If 
contagious  disease  appears  in  any  member  of  a  family,  all  are  excluded 
from  school  until  a  physician  certifies  that  they  may  safely  attend.  In- 
fomiation  is  obtained  m  any  available  way. 

The  schools  are  mostly  well  placed.  The  lots  are  in  some  cases  so 
small  that  the  erection  of  neighboring  houses  cuts  off  most  of  the  light. 
In  three  cases  (1st,  9th  and  loth  wards),  the  cellars  are  damp,  occasion- 
ally or  constantly,  from  inflow  of  spring  and  surt^^ce  water.  In  one 
school  two  lady  teachers  were  seen  in  the  yard  at  recess  time,  actively 
engaged  in  police  duty  among  a  boisterous  and  mischievous  group  of  boys. 
This  part  of  school-duty  is  certainly  useful  if  not  agreeable,  and  is  prob- 
ably well  performed  in  Troy. 

First  Ward  School  No.  1  is  a  two-story  brick  house,  the  first  story 
of  which  is  properly  used  for  class  purposes.  In  the  second  story  there 
are  two  recitation  rooms,  14  i-a  feet  square,  one  of  which  has  regularly 
from  45  to  60  pupils  in  attendance;  when  the  latter  number  are  present 
the  cubic  space  equals  43  2-3  cubic  feet  per  head.  The  ventilator  fines 
are  very  small,  and  open  to  the  attic.  The  air  is  very  close  in  the  large 
room,  which  seats  120  and  averages  130  in  attendance.  There  is  no 
urinal.  This  school  is  located  in  a  region  of  the  lower  class  of  population. 
It  appears  very  well  managed.  , 

No.  2  is  in  the  best  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  building  with  pretensions 
to  elegance,  but  is  placed  on  a  very  small  lot,  and  on  low  ground.  The 
attendance  averages  456;  the  sittings  number  668.  The  house  is  72x75 
feet,  three  stories  high.     The  ventilation  seemed  very  fairly  good  in  the 
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large  rooms  (whence  usually  a.  portion  is  absent  reciting!.  This 
stands  related  to  two  factors.  First,  the  amount  of  space  (nineteen 
square  feet  of  floor -space  per  head  for  average  of  all  the  rooms);  and, 
second,  a  good  current  into  brick  shafts,  one  on  each  side,  4  feet  square 
internally,  containing  a  steam  coil.  If  the  seats  were  ail  full  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  atmosphere  would  be  less  pure.  The  partitions  are 
of  glass  and  very"  poorly  made.  The  clothes-rooms  are  very  small. 
The  boys'  water-closets  in  the  cellar  are  well  lighted  but  are  badly 
worn  ;  the  smell  is  peculiarly  unpleasant. 

Second  Ward  School.     Floor-space  per  pupil  on  first  floor  roon;s  13, 

?>  5-7>  "■5>  5'S  square  feet  each.  The  second  floor  is  similarly  crowded 
B  and  9  feet).  The  light  is  very  bad.  In  A  two  of  four  available  windows 
are  in  front.  In  C,  D  and  E  there  is  one  window  each.  Blinds  have 
to  be  closed  in  C  and  £  when  the  sun  shines.  Ratio  of  glass  to  floor- 
space  in  A  ■>  2-17  inches;  C  =  1-17  inches;  D  and  E  =  i-z3  inches  apiece. 
The.  following  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  school. 
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Second  Ward  School,  Troy    (first  floor). 

The  air  for  supply  of  furnaces  is  taken  in  part  from  cellar  and  front 
entry.  Ventilation  is  noj  steady  and  chiefly  into  garret.  A  spring  of 
water  runs  under  the  house  and  rots  a  portion  of  the  partition  in  enti^-. 
The  privy  is  25  feet  distant  and  overflows  into  a  street  sewer.  Clothes- 
rooms  deficient.     Floors  and  windows  not  washed  for  ten  weeks. 

T/iird  iVard  School.  The  first  floor  recitation- rooms  average  a  flooi- 
space  of  4  4-5  sq.  feet  per  pupil.  One  recitation -room  on  third  floor 
often  has  30  pupils  of  adult  size  (High  school)  for  thirty-five  minutes 
at  a  time,  giving  less  than  four  square  feet  of  floor-space  to  each,  The 
light  is  extremely  poor  in  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  especially.  For 
three  weeks  during  last  December  the  scholars  wrote  but  once  for  want 
of  light.     On  this  floor  the  sittings  are  116;  average  attendance  240-260. 

The  wardrobes  on  the  first  floor  are  two  in  number,  each  8x4 1-2  feet, 
without  light,  and  kept  locked.  The  cellar  is  not  neat.  Waste  from 
trapped  basins  one  on  each  floor  goes  to  privy  vaults,  which  overflows 
into  a  sewer. 
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Fourth  Ward  Grammar  School.  The  first  story  is  eleven  feet  high; 
floor-space  per  head  equals  from  four  to  six  square  feet.  The  second  story 
has,  in  recitation-rooms  6o,  io8,  io8  cubic  feet  of  space  per  head,  and 
the  principal  thinks  that  ten  per  cent  of  those  that  have  been  there  three 
years  have  defective  vision.  The  closets  are  very  small  and  dark.  The 
floors  and  stairs  are  old,  poor,  and  badly  worn  ;  the  stairs  are  too  nar- 
row and  dark,  having  no  window.  The  windows  are  practically  the 
only  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  air  was  far  from  good.  The  Hght  is 
very  poor  in  many  parts  of  the  large  room.  The  defective  points  are 
as  follows:  (i)  The  scholars  face  three  windows,  (a)  The  rear  end 
extends  eighteen  feet  back  beyond  the  side  windows.  (3)  There  is  a 
two-story  house,  painted  brown,  on  one  side  eight  feet  distant  and  cov- 
ering all  the  windows  on  th.at  side,  and  (4)  the  windows  are  small  and 
ceilings  but  11  feet  high.  The  drinking  places  {trapped)  and  the  privy 
drain  t6  a  sewer. 

Fifth,  Ward  School,  No.  I.  The  house  is  greatly  overcrowded.  Seve- 
ral children  were  seen  sprawling  on  the  platform  in  both  stories.  In 
the  first  story  the  attendance  was  165  (average)  and  the  number  of 
sittings  140.  In  the  second  the  attendance  was  130,  number  of  sittings 
108.  One  recitation -room  had  three  and  one-half  square  feet  floor- 
space  per  head;  two  others  had  under  six  feet.  The  house  is  aged  and 
the  wood-work  is  cut  and  worn.  There  is  no  cellar  only  a  sub-floor 
space.  ,  The  privies  are  poor  and  nasty,  and  urine  stands  on  the  floor; 
they  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  lot,  which  slopes  steeply  to  the 
house  at  the  lower  end;   a  contamination  of  soil  probably  occurs,     in 
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fine,  the  children's  faces  were  dirty;  this  was  but  in  harmony  with  the 

surroundings. 

Fifth  Ward  School,  JVa.  3,  is  an  old  wooden  house  formerly  used  for 
liquor  selling  and  prostitution.  There  is  but  one  room  twenty -one  by 
twenty-nine  m  each  story.  Pupils  number  150-160.  Their  behavior 
and  attainments  are  said  to  be  excellent;  their  parentage  good.  The 
rooms  are  exceedingly  inconvenient  as  well  as  crowded.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  good  ventilation.  In  the  rear  on  rising  ground  is  a  poul- 
try-yard adjoining  the  house;  also  a  privy,  a  little  farther  up,  without  a 
doOF,  minus  half  the  roof,  and  facing  the  street  at  a  very  short  distance; 
there  is  but  one  for  both  sexes;  one  vault  after  another  has  been  dug, 
used  and  filled  in  without  being  cleaned. 

The  Sixth  Ward  School-house  is  four  years  old  and  is  well  built  ex- 
cept as  to  the  floors  in  two  of  the  three  stories.  There  are  good  stairs, 
two  good  wardrobes  on  each  floor,  and  a  high  and  dry  cellar.  ,The  site 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  high,  steep  bluff.  The  house  is  less  crowded  than 
some  others;  one  recitation  room  however  (15' 6' x  22' 8')  has  sev- 
enty or  eighty  children,  or  fo»r  and  one-half  feet  floor-space  to 
each.  The  two  privies  are  only  twenty  feet  distant,  smelling  badly, 
and  not  properly  emptied  and  repaired.  Th5  inlet  of  air  to  the  furnace 
is  just  opposite. 

The  Sei)enih  Ward  School  is  an  old  brick  house  of  two  stories.  The 
jirst  story  is  a  solid  block  of  four  rooms,  parted  by  glass  sashes.  It  is 
entered  directly  without  a  vestibule  from  front  to  rear.  To  get  to  die 
second  story  it  is  necessary  to  pass  out  of  doors.  There  is  one  stairway 
at  each  front  corner;  the  stairs  are  three  feet  wide,  have  one  sharp 
turn,  and  are  lighted  almost  wholly  from  the  door  (if  that  happens  to 
be  open).  The  clothes  and  umbrellas  are  kept  in  the  rooms.  Of  eight 
side  windows,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  are  almost  wholly 
deprived  of  light  by  neighboring  houses.  In  the  second  story,  the  large 
room  (forty-eight  by  thirty-one)  has  only  three  available  side  windows 
(one-thirty-seventh  of  floor-space)  and  three  in  front  of  scholars;  in 
fact  the  lighting  is  of  the  worst.  There  are  no  corridors  or  vestibules. 
The  first  floor  contains  about  i,8oo  square  feet,  average  attendance  230, 
sittings,  2ZO,  floor-space  per  head  equals  eight  square  feet.  Second 
floor,  attendance  150;  floor-space  per  head,  twelve  square  feet,  but  with 
much  closer  crowding  in  recitation -rooms  (five  and  three-fifths,  four  and 
four-fifths,  four  and  one-half  square  feet  to  each  child).  Excessive 
stove-heat.  Ventilation  by  windows;  flues  feeble.  The  privies  are 
very  dark;  that  for  girls  has  no  light  when  the  doors  are  shut,  and  an 
eight  foot  screen  is  close  in  front.  The  yard  drains  into  the  vault  and 
the  latter  into  a  sewer.    The  cellar  is  very  dark. 

The  Ninth  Ward  School  is  in  a  malarial  district  and  was  closed  two 
or  three  months  last  year  on  account  of  small-pox.  There  was  no  mor- 
tality to  speak  of  among  the  school  children.  It  is  a  crowded  house; 
348  sittings  and  380  pupils  on  the  first  floor  or  an  average  floor-space  to 
each  of  nearly  seven  square  feet.  Two  recitation  rooms,  each  seven- 
teen feet  square  have  usually  ninety  pupils  each  or  three  and  one-fourth 
square  feel  floor-space  and  thirty-eight  and  one-half  cubic  feet  per 
head.  The  stairs  are  badly  shaped;  there  are  some  good  ventilating 
flues.  There  are  five  rooms  on  the  first  floor  with  glass  partitions,  of 
these,  three  have  no  wardrobes  and  two  have  each  a  closet  four  feet 
square. 
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TetUk  Ward  School  No.  i  is  nearly  like  that  in  the  seventh  ward. 
The  main  study-room  is  entered  directly  from  a  wooden  stair-room 
which  forms  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the  house,  one  such  stands  at  each 
front  comer,  and  they  are  as  dark  and  steep  as  in  the  seventh  ward. 
Stove  heat  seventy-eight  degrees  in  both  stories.  Four  tin  ducts  {3x15 
feet)  for  ventilation  draw  tolerably  well;  dependence  chiefly  on  win- 
dows. The  house  is  about  as  dark  as  the  preceding;  it  has  no  cellar 
but  a  sub-floor  space;  it  has  no  garret,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  second 
story  is  plastered  on  to  the  roof  timbers.  The  yard  is  very  muddy  in 
rainy  weather;  when  seen  there  were  large  puddles,  one  of  which 
ran  over  the  floor  of  the  girls'  privy.  Both  of  the  privies  were  sad 
sights,  but  the  boys'  especially  so,  with  broken  roofs,  and  walls  built  of 
bare  boards  without  an  attempt  to  fit  joints,  Hke  an  average  country 
h(^-pen  ;  one  hole  for  door  and  another  for  window;  seats  as  inconven- 
ient as  possible.  The  attendance  in  the  first  story  is  two  hundred  and 
ten,  (average)  number  of  sittings  one  hundred  and  eighty;  floor-space 
per  head  eight  square  feet;  primary  grade,  second  story,  one  recitation- 
room  six  and  two-tifths  square  feet  floor-space  per  head ;  children  ten 
years  old. 

No.  2,  Ttntk  Ward,  is  on  very  sloping  ground  (slate  rock  crops  out) 
on  the  bluff.'  It  was  built  in  1876.  The  lot  is  long  and  narrow.  Of 
three  stories  two  only  are  in  use ;  one  with  two  hundred  and  two,  and 
the  other  with  one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  attendance. 

There  was  plenty  of  light  from  twelve  side  windows  in  each  room. 
The  third  story  has  tin  flues  in  party-walls  drawing  well.  The  first  and 
second  stories  have  brick  flues  in  outer  wall  drawing  well  in  first  story, 
not  at  all  in  second.  The  privies  have  vaults  which  were  thought  to  be 
tight,  but  that  is  doubtful;  they  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  second 
story,  owing  to  the  rise  of  ground,  and  about  twenty  feet  distant.  When 
the  house  was  built  a  well  was  dug  just  in  the  rear  which  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  The  latter,  however,  soon  became  impure, 
owing  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  vaults,  as  was  thought ;  it  was  dis- 
continued, but  the  adjoining  end  of  the  cellar  still  receives  a  large  inflow 
from  some  spring  (at  x  on  plan),  which  has  to  be  carried  off  by  a  tile 
drain- 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  relation  of  the  privies  to  the  well 
and  house. 
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School  No.  2,  Tenth  Ward,  Troy. 

(X  wMer  enlen  houK  by  sprioB.) 

Eleventh  Ward  Scfiaol.  This  is  not  so  crowded  as  some-  There  are 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  sittings  ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils 
on  the  first  floor.  The  recitation -rooms  averaged  six  or  six  and  one- 
half  square  feet  floor-space  per  head ;  others  more.  Clothes  are  mostly 
hung  in  the  large  rooms.  The  stairs  are  narrow  and  winding  ;  rather 
insufficient.  The  temperature  ranges  from  seventy-three  degrees  to 
eighty-one  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  ventilation  flues  used  are  nearly 
worthless;  a  disused  chimney  has  not  been  applied  as  it  might  be  with 
profit.  The  floors  and  wood-work  are  qld  and  worn.  The  privy  vauh 
receives  waste  from  water-taps  in  the  house,  which  have  traps  beneath; 
it  is  professedly  tight,  and  is,  washed  out  twice  a  week  with  a  hydrant 
into  a  sewer. 

Thirteenth  Ward  School,  seen  after  hours.  Average  attendance  six 
hundred.  A  recitation -room,  eighteen  by  eighteen,  averages  seventy  or 
eighty  primary  children  —  a  trifle  over  four  square  feet  floor  space  per 
head.  Height,  twelve  feet.  The  stairs  are  badly  curved.  The  house 
was  found  close  even  after  school  hours.  There  were  only  fifteen  seats 
in  the  privies. 

Public  Schools  of  Lansingburg. 

The  town  contains  four  two-story  brick  school-houses  with  a  total 
registered  attendance  of  950,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1025,  All  are  in 
good  repair  and  keeping.  One  of  the  lots  is  liberal  in  size.  Over- 
crowding does  not  exist  in  any  excessive  degree.  One  school  has  suf- 
ficient space.  The  houses  and  inmates  are  cleanly ;  the  clothes-room 
sufficient ;  a  roller  towel  hangs  in  each  school.  One  house  uses  filtered 
rain  water  and  one  has  a  driven  well  in  the  cellar ;  the  others  use 
pumps. 

■  The  plan  of  these  schools  retain  the  feature  of  one  large  study-room. 
In  two  of  them,  however,  a  former  large  room  has  been  divided  by  a 
partition,  making  two  good  class-rooms.  The  new  school  has  simply 
four  equal  sized  class-rooms,  without  rccilation-rooms.  The  stairs  are 
solidly  built,  with  one  turn  and  a  wooden  partition  instead  of  well  and 
rail.  Vaccination  is  not  enforced.  Children  from  the  house  where  con- 
tagious diseases  are  known  to  exist  are  excluded ;  but  for  information 
in  regard  to  such  cases,  teachers  rely  on  their  own  exertions,  without  as- 
sistance from  the  Board  of  Health,  Very  commendable  efforts  are 
making  to  improve  the  ventilation  by  window-boards  and  flues.  The 
privies  are  fairly  clean,  but  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  The  soil  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  pervious  to  water  ;  and  the  propriety  of  retaining  privies  is 
distinctly  questionable.  The  privy  at  the  Market  street  school  is  alto- 
gether too  near  the  house  to  be  safe  ;  a  vile  odor  in  one  neighboring 
room  of  the  school  is  complained  of,  of  undefined  origin,  perhaps  refer- 
able to  the  cellar  and  soil  pollution. 

Whipple  Street  School. —  Primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Floor 
space  per  sitting  ten  superficial  feet  in  main  and  recital  ion -rooms. 
Lighting  not  quite  perfect ;  glass  about  ^  of  floor-space  and  trees 
in  the  way.  There  are  four  flues  of  btick  which  are  capped  with  tin 
tips  and  the  Globe  ventilator.     They  draw  pretty  well  from  the  first 
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story,  but  the  air  passes,  through  them  at  more  than  one  place  from  the 
first  to  the  second  story.  (A  match  lighted  at  a  lower  orifice  was 
distinctly  Smelt  at  the  inlet  in  the  story  above,  in  two  of  the  flues.)  The 
ventilation  is  Complained  of  as  poor. 

Market  Street  School  was  built  in  1847  and  has  since  been  altered. 
It  has  four  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with  space  per  head  of  ii,  12, 
II,  IJ.6  square  feet  respectively,  00  the  basis  of  seating  capacity.  On 
the  second  floor  72  pupils  averaging  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age  giving 
less  than  g  square  feet  to  each  pupil  in  attendance.  There  are  tin 
ventilator  pipes,  of  the  combined  sectional  area  of  500  square  inches 
aciing  well  .  (some  of  them  remarkably  so.)  They  go  straight  to  the 
roof  and  have  simple  caps.  The  worst  ventilated  room  is  one  with 
flues  discharging  into  a  garret,  with  a  cap  on  the  ridge-pole.  There 
are  well-founded  complaints  of  bad  air  in  the  school. 

Fourth  Ward  School  (Primary  and  Intermediate),  The  house  is  ten 
years  old-  The  main  room  has  19-4  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
head,  on  the  basis  of  actual  attendance;  12-5  on  that  of  seating  capacity. 
Two  recitation-rooms,  12x15  feet  each,  contain  classes  of  fifteen  pupils —= 
10  square  feet  each ;  one  joom  up  stairs,  35  small  children^—  74  square  feet 
each.  Ventilation  decidedly  bad,  —  the  worst  of  the  schools  in  that 
respect ;  no  flues,  except  two  which  are  nearly  dosed  and  discharge  air 
into  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  second  story  which  has  a  musty  smell 
in  consequence. 

The  Diamond  Street  School  Acs,eTve^  special  mention.  The  lot  is  liberal 
in  size  (120x150  feet)  and  neatly  fenced;  the  privies  60  feet  from  the  house 
in  different  directions.  The  house-doors  (three,  leading  from  one  hall) 
open  outwards.  The  clothes  rooms,  one  to  each  school-room,  measure 
Sxiofeet  andarelightandairy.  The  finish  of  the  hall  and  the  wainscoting 
of  the  rooms  is  in  wood.  The  windows  number  six  in  each  room,  each 
8x2}  feet,  or,  allowing  for  sash,  about  120  square  feet  of  glass  in  all 
which  equals  -^.i  of  the  floor-space.  They  are  placed  so  high  that  there 
can  scarcely  be  two  inches  between  the  frame  and  the  ceiling  and  this 
is  accomplished  without  iron  girders.  The  house  however  is  not  heavy  , 
and  has  but  four  rooms.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  are  good  and 
the  floor-space  equals  seventeen  square  feet  to  each  sitting  in  three 
primary  rooms,  and  24  in  one  intermediate  room.  This  with  a  height 
of  thirteen  feet  gives  the  ample  allowance  of  221  and  312  cubic  feet'of 
space  per  head  to  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  respectively. 
The  window  sill^  are  four  feet  above  the  floor,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
mjurethe  appearance  of  the  rooms. 

The  drinking-water  is  taken  from  a  cistern  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
which  receives  and  filters  the  discharge  from  the  metal  roof.  The 
school-rooms  contain  wash-stands  for  scholars'  use.  "Those  who  come 
with  dirty  faces  are  obliged  to  wash  them,"  and  this  mild  form  of 
punishment  is  effectual  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  offense- 
Two  self-feeding  jacket  stoves  in  the  cellar  (which  is  a  pattern  of 
neatness)  with  inlets  1x2^  feet  in  section  warm  the  house.  There  are 
two  shafts  for  ventilation,  placed  between  the  rooms.  Each  shaft  has 
three  flues;  one  12x1a  inches  for  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  and  one  on 
each  side  of  it,  each  12x16  inches  for  veritilation.  Thus  there  are 
four  venlilating  shafts  with  a  total  sectional  area  of  1,408  square  inches, 
finished  tolerably  smooth  inside  and  going  clear  through  the  roof.  ' 
There  was  a  very  powerful  draft  at  the  inlets  in  the  lower  rooms  but 
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the  shafts  are  each  tapped  twice  and  the  inlets  at  the  upper  rooms 
do  not  draw  so  well.  The  inlets  are  placed  at  the  floor,  are  i6  inches 
square,  without  valves,  and  guarded  by  wide  meshed  wire  netting.  The 
windows  are  double  throughout  which  furnishes  a  very  safe  auxiliary  to 
the  ventilation. 
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Public  Schools  of  West  Troy. 

The  public  schools  in  this  place  are  not  in  a  promising  state.  Public 
interest  does  not  seem  to  support  them.  A  very  large  number  of  child- 
ren are  employed  occasionally  in  marlcet  gardening,  and  the  attendance 
is  apt  to  vary  widely  from  the  registration.  There  are  several  important 
private  schopls ;  and  many  children,  besides,  go  across  the  river  to 
Troy,  or  to  other  towns,  to  school.  The  buildings,  with  one  exception, 
are  old  and  rusty;  several  of  them  are  quite  unsuited  to  their  present 
use,  and  two,  at  least,  should  be  abandoned  entirely.  As  a  rule,  the 
privy  vaults  leak  freely  into  the  soil ;  urinals  are  not  provided,  and  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A  case  of  coirta- 
gious  disease  excludes  the  remaining  members  of  a  family  from  school- 

T)ie  First  Ward  has  two  school-houses.  The  larger  one  is  of  brick, 
about  T2  years  old.  The  scholars  are  of  the  poorer  class.  The  rooms 
are  close  and  poorly  lighted,  (window-surface  1-12  of  floor- surface). 
The  clothes  are  kept  in  close,  small  closets,  and  in  the  seats.  There  is 
a  certain  desk  which  possesses  the  power  of  making  a  startling  clatter 
when  its  hinge-joints  are  put  in  operation.  Gymnastics  are  sometimes 
practiced  "  to  keep  warm."  The  privy  has  not  been  cleaned  out  for 
five  years.  There  are  300  enrolled  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  ISO. 

The  smaller  house  has  on  the  first  floor  108  little  scholars  with  8z 
sittings.  They  sit  all  together  in  a  room  27  feet  6  inches  wide,  3r  feet 
z  inches  long,  12  feet  6  inches  high;  the  cubic  space  per  head  is  a  trifle 
under  100  feet ;  floor-space  8  feet.  Ventilation  almost  impossible  with- 
out dangerous  draughts;  the  air  was  very  bad;  thermometer  77". 
Everything  in  the  room  (except  the  inmates)  was  antiquated  and  odd. 
The  second  story  has  one  rather  larger  room  with  60  older  pupils. 
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"They  are  allowed  to  move  at  once,  whenever  they  feel  cold."  Open 
windows  keep  the  room  comfortable.  The  water  for  both  houses 
is  brought  from  a  pump  in  the  road,  which  must  be  130  feet  from  any 
privy.  The  privies  are  deficient  in  accommodation,  and  consist  of  one 
house  with  a  board  partition;  there  is  no  partition  in  the' yard;  the 
children  from  both  houses  play  in  the  street  at  recess  for  want  of  room 
in  the  yards. 

In  Ward  2  there  are  two  houses.  The  primary  school-house  is  an 
old  wooden  structure  of  two  stories.  The  yard  is  small.  The  room  on 
the  lower  floor  is  27x23  feel,  and  only  9  feet  high.  Before  entering  the 
house,  the  frequent  sound  of  coughing  was  heard,  proceeding  from'this 
room-  Within,  the  room-  was  found  packed,  more  than  a  hundred 
little  creatures  about  the  age  of  five,  heaped  together,  as  it  were,  evi- 
dently coming  from  the  poorest  classes.  The  attendance  varies  from  100 
to  122.  The  stove  was  briskly  at  work;  the  windows  were  freely 
opened,  throwing  draughts  upon  every  child's  head;  the  teacher  said 
that  if  this  was  not  done  they,  all  had  headache.  The  greater  part  of 
the  children  seemed  to  have  colds.  The  floor  was  wet;  this  was  ex- 
plained to  be  due  to  the  practice  of  squeezing  out  their  wet  slate-rags 
on  the  floor,  which  is  encouraged,  "  in  order  to  lay  the  dust."  There 
are  no  mats  or  scrapers,  and  the  house  is  so  old  that  dust  is  a  very 
probable  circumstance  concomitant.  The  cellar  is  perfectly  dry  and  ex- 
tends under  the  whole  house.  The  second  story  is  not  quite  eight  feet 
high,  and  averages  56  pupils;  a  very  comfortable  room  in  comparison 
with  the  other.  The  stairway  is  only  32  inches  wide,  and  the  hand-rail 
makes  the  space  still  narrower,  say  2  feet  and  2  inches  wide.  House 
entirely  unfit  for  its  present  use. 

The  larger  school-house  has  a  muddy,  low,  undrained  yard,  without 
separation  of  sexes,  and  a  privy  in  a  disgusting  state.  The  stairs  are 
too  steep.     The  air  is  kept  good  in  the  rooms  by  opening  windows. 

TAf  TAird  Ward  School  is  v^^M!.  The  first  floor  contains  two  rooms, 
each  21x43  ^^^*  ^""i  eleven  feet  high.  The  seats  and  attendance  are  re- 
spectively 76-92;  96-76;  showing  a  discrepancy  in  both  directions. 
The  teachers  said  that  this  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  inequality  in 
different  classes.  Cubic  space  per  head,  106  and  132  feet,  respectively. 
The  recitation-room  receives  classes  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  children  giving 
allowances  of  from  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cubic  feet  each. 
In  the  rear  there  is  a  clothes-closet,  or  rather  two  closets  with  no  parti- 
tion; in  each,  the  boys  use  one  wall  and  the  girls  the  other  to  hang  their 
clothes.  The  yard  is  divided  by  a  fence,  but  is  muddy;  the  privy  is 
one  house  with  a  board  partition.  The  floors  are  said  to  be  cleaned 
once  a  year.  The  ventilators  work  both  ways.  The  cellar  is  hot  and 
close,  and  contains  great  q\iantities  of  ashes.  A  certain  part  of  the  cel- 
lar floor  is  occasionally  used  as  a  privy  of  the  pre-historic  ty]>e.  The 
janitor  sweeps  his  dust  from  the  house  directly  down  into  the  cellar,  and 
keeps  it  there.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  air  in  the  house  smelt  of  gas 
from  the  furnace.  • 

The  Fourth  Ward  School  is  in  an  old  brick  house,  which  looks  like  a 
bam;  and  the  internal  structure  does  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  out- 
side. The  sweeping  of  the  floors  is  imperfectly  attended  to  twice  a 
week,  and  the  appearance  of  the  room  corresponds  with  that  neglect. 
The  desks  are  very  old  and  badly  hacked.  The  room  on  the  lower 
33 
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story  is  ten  feet  in  height,  that  on  the  upper  story  nine  feet;  the  venti- 
lation of   the  latter   is  much  complained   of.     The  first   floor  room 

(25x20  feet)  registers  ninety,  with  an  attendance  of  fifty-five  or  sixty; 
the  second  floor  room  is  larger  and  has  an  attendance  of  fo  rty-five  or  fifty. 
The  houseisevidentlynot  popular  in  the  neighborhood.  Four  large  pri- 
vate schools  attract  a  very  much  greater  number  of  pupils  than  are  found 
in  this.  The  pump  is  at  the  street  corner,  probably  not  within  fifty  feet 
of  a  privy. 

Public  Schools  of  Green  Island. 

Waten'liet  District  No.  23  ("Green  Island"),  contains  two  schools. 
No.  I  is  about  twenty-five  years  old.  No.  2  was  built  last  year.  A 
great  unwillingness  to  open  the  windows  is  characteristic  of  the  district. 
No.  I  is  heated  by  three  furnaces  in  the  cellar,  which  draw  a  consider- 
able pate  of  their  air-supply  from  the  cellar.  The  air  entering  the 
room  is  at  126",  and  that  in  the  house  is  decidedly  hot,  one  room  being 
at  77"  ,  another  at  79°.  The  rooms  are  rather  crowded;  two  had  re- 
spectively nine  and  ten  square  feet  of  floor-space  per  head.  Each  room 
has  two  or  three  ventilating  exits,  usually  acting  well,  but  much  im- 
proved when  the  door  was  opened. 

The  plan  of  No.  2  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  1,  with  broad  entries, 
four  rooms  to  a  floor,  good  clothes-closets  in  the  entries.  The  house  is 
heated  by  direct  radiation  from  steam  coils.  The  building  was  visited 
at  too  late  an  hour  for  complete  inspection. 

SCHAGHTICOKE    (HaRT'S   FaLLS)    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

There  is  much  malarial  intermittent  fever  in  this  place,  and  many  of 
the  children  suffer.  However,  the  site  of  the  school-house  does  not,  ap- 
parently, contribute  to  this  result;  it  stands  on  a  steep  bluff,  very  high 
above  the  river,  and  the  natural  drainage  is  good.  The  house  is  six  years 
old  and  stands  in  a  large  lot,  neatly  laid  out  with  grass  and  trees.  There 
are  250  sittings  and  an  average  attendance  of  165;  as  is  frequent  in 
such  cases,  the  air  of  the  house  seemed  good.  Certainly  this  was  so  in 
the  second  story,  where  there  were /^Mfw/ fifty-five  pupils  in  two  rooms 
with  a  united  floor-space  of  2,128  square  feet— nearly  forty  square  feet 
apiece,  or  538  cubic  feet  apiece.  The  desks  number  126  m  this  story. 
The  lower  story,  being  much  fuller,  was  rather  close.  Air  passes  from 
each  room  by  one  register  near  the  ceiling ;  the  rate  is  good,  but  one 
flue  is  not  enough,  and  when  the  house  is  filled  this  will  be  perceived. 
A  clean  cellar  is  used  for  an  evening  school.  The  water  comes  from  a 
well,  quite  remote  from  privies.  The  house  is  a  good  one,  but  the  reci- 
tation-rooms are  quite  small  (16x19  '-^  itf^'C)  and  unventilated. 

HoosicK  Falls  School- houses. 
The  hours  of  sfhool  are  nine  to  twelve  a.  m.,  and  quarter  past  one  to 
half  past  three  p.  m.  Primary  scholars  are  dismissed  at  half-past 
two.  There  is  a  recess  in  the  forenoon,  but  none  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
omission  seems  to  be  considered  a  gain  in  respect  to  discipline,  and  does 
not  deprive  a  child  of  the  right  to  leave  the  room  when  necessary.  The 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  practice  gymnastics  five  minutes,  both 
forenoon  and  afternoon. 
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Half-time  was  tried  last  year  for  twelve  weeks  with  a  class  of  loo 
children  in  the  lowest  grade.  A  single  teacher  instructed  one-half  of 
the  class  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,  giving 
three  hours  to  each  half.     The  progress  equalled  that  which  is  usual. 

Three  buildings  were  visited. 

Tlu  Academy  is  a  two-story  brick  house  on  high  ground,  with  a  steep 
rise  in  the  rear.  In  each  floor  three  rooms  belong  to  the  old  part  and 
two  new  rooms  project  as  wings.  The  latter  stand  free  on  three  sides, 
and  have  shafts  with  rather  powerful  exit-currents  on  two  sides ;  they. 
may  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  In  the  old  rooms  there  was  a  gen- 
eral closeness,  occasional  excessive  heat,  some  defective  lighting,  and 
some  crowding.  One  room  had  fifty-six  pupils  (all  present !)  of  the 
age  of  ten  years,  upon  a  space  measuring  13  irZii39  feet.  The  cubic 
space  per  head  is  eighty-nine  feet ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ventilate 
the  room  and  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  in  the  want  of  a  thermometer  in 
the  building,  Zt"  was  guessed.     The  room  is  9  i-z  feet  high. 

In  two  other  rooms  the  cubic  space  was  77  and  no ;  ages  of  pupils, 
about  twelve  and  eleven,  respectively.  The  privy  contains  no  seats  ;  its 
floor  was  filthy,  and  so  was  that  of  the  other  school-house,  also.  A  pump 
in  the  cellar  supplies  drinking-water. 

The  new  school  has  two  floors  and  two  rooms  on  each.  The 
most  crowded  room  allows  about  160  cubic  feet  per  desk  ;  the  house  is 
not  full.  In  one  room,  certainly,  the  light  is  insufficient ;  for  two  out  of 
seven  of  the  windows  are  in  front  of  the  pupils,  so  that  the  blinds  have 
to  be  closed,  and  the  remaining  five  equal  only  1-14  of  the  floor-space, 
and  are  too  far  from  the  ceilings.  There  are  five  ventilating  holes  in 
each  room,  which  do  not  act  ;  they  are  circular,  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, communicate  with  spaces  in  partitions,  and  all  discharge  ultimately 
into  two  brick  flues,  each  one  foot  square,  which  constitute  the  exits  for 
the  entire  house,  with  about  250  inmates.  The  water-closets  were  origi- 
nally placed  in  two  small  contiguous  chambers  in  the  cellar,  containing 
three  pan-closets  each,  which  were  reached  by  one  stairway  through  a 
very  dark  cellar.  The  boys'  closet,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  smell,  and  a  wooden  privy  was  built,  forty  feel  from  the 
house,  with  seats  quite  too  high.     The  yard  is  not  divided. 

Two  rooms  are  hired  for  school  uses  in  a  business  block,  upstairs. 
The  rooms  themselves  are  not  objectionable,  but  there  is  no  place  for 
play  outside. 
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,  Public  Schools  of  Peekskill. 

The  village  of  Peekskill  contains  two  school-houses  of  nearly  equal 
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The  Union  School-house.  The  site  is  low,  as  regards  surrounding 
grounds,  and  difficult  to  drain.  Water  often  stands  m  the  cellar.  The 
lot  is  one  hundred  feet  square;  one-half  of  all  the  open  grounds  is 
fenced  for  the  girls;  the  other  half  is  without  fence,  and  is  muddy. 
The  adjacent  ground,  eastward,  is  a  stable-yard,  with  heaps  of  manure 
near  the  school-grounds;  a  little  brook  runs  under  the  further  edge  of  the 
stable-yard ;  it  receives  the  sewage  of  a  group  of  houses,  and  is  often 
stagnant  and  offensive  in  summer.  The  stable  is  only  fifty-five  feet 
from  the  school-house.  There  are  two  privies ;  that  for  the  girls  is 
thirteen  feet'  from  the  house;  is  old,  and  smells  badly.  That  for  the 
boys  is  about  three  feetfrom  the  house,  and  its  seats  are  unsuitable; 
the  floor  was  found  clean  { it  was  an  "  exhibition  day"  ),  but  there 
was  information  that  the  usual  state  is  far  otherwise.  It  .has  only  re- 
cently been  removed  from  the  spot  marked  ooo  on  the  diagfem,  where 
the  side  of  the  school-house  actually  formed  one  of  its  four' walls. 
Each  privy  has  five  seals,  giving  about  a  third  of  the  accommodations 
needed  by  an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  (en- 
rolled, 430). 

The  school-house  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high ;  the  first  story  nine  feet 
nine  inches  to  the  ceiling,  the  second,  twelve  feet.  It  is  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  and  is  in  appearance  an  average  back-country  district  school- 
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house,  magnified  in  dimensions.  There  are  a  good  many  large  windows, 
and  in  most  of  the  rooms  the  light  is  tolerable,  or  sufficient;  but  where 
the  children  face  the  windows  (as  in  the  master's  room,  No.  i  up-stairs), 
blinds  have  to  be  closed,  and  a  deficiency  exists.  The  interior  is  old 
and  worn ;  new  floors  and  some  new  furniture  are  desirable.  The  fJooi 
of  room  No.  i  was  very  dirty  and  neglected.  The  mud  is  brought  in 
by  the  children  after  playing  in  the  yard  and  streets. 

The  ratio  of  density  of  this  school  population,  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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The  disproportion  is  enormous  between  the  amount  of  space  allowed 
for  the  different  classes.  The  room  which  stands  a^  the  foot  of  the  list 
is  far  the  worst.  It  was  formerly  a  lumber-room,  and  has  been  con- 
rerted  to  its  present  use  very  recently.  The  attendance  in  this  room 
varies  from  35  to  80.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  ventilate  it  properly 
without  causing  dangerous  draughts.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  assisting 
ventilation  is  done  in  the  entire  house,  except  by  opening  windows ;  and 
they  were  found  open  here  also.  The  room  is  less  than  ten  feet  high,  and 
less  than  ten  feet  wide;  draughts  and  colds  are  prevalent,  and  the  visitors 
found,  as  it  seemed,  one-half  of  the  children  coughing  or  sneezing. 

There  are  four  stoves  on  the  first  floor.  One  is  a  small  one,  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  room  just  mentioned-  The  others  stand  in  the  other 
rooms,  each  provided  with  a  jacket  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
foul  air  from  said  rooms  and  sending  it  up  through  a  pipe  to  warm  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which  have  no  other  means  of  healing.  In 
one  of  these  upper  rooms  the  teacher  said  the  children  suffered  much 
from  headache. 

Upon  a  rough  estimate,  nearly  twice  the  present  number  of  children 
under  sixteen  require  accommodations  in  the  public  school  of  this 
district.  A  new  house  is  urgently  required  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, which  are  most  obviously  imperiling  the  children  —  at  one  end 
by  over-crowding  and  cold  draughts,  at  the  other  end  by  stench  and  soil- 
pollution,  and  in  all  parts  by  dampness  of  site  and  foul  air  within  the 
house. 

Drum  Hill  School-house  enjoys  one  of  the  most  charming  views  to  be 
had  in  the  region  of  the  Hudson  river.  It  stands  on  a  high  rocky  ele- 
vation, far  above  the  village.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  the  same 
as  in  the  other  house,  but  their  tot  is  a  more  agreeable  one.  It  is  of 
brick,  two  stories  in  height.     A  large  addition  is  now  making,  inclusive 
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of  a  widening  of  the  hall  and  staircases.  The  lower  story  in  the  older 
portion  measures  63  feet  8  inches  by  22  feet  8  inches  within  walls,  and 
is  divided  telescope-wise  into  three  rooms,  containing  zoo  pupils.  The 
freedom  of  circulation  of  air,  due  to  the  elevated  site,  and  the  compara- 
tively'open  (non-compact)  plan  of  the  house,  aid  much  in  securing  good 
ventilation,  for  which  no  sufficieot  provision  is  made  in  construction. 

YoNKERS  City  Schools. 

In  this  city  the  two  large  and  one  of  the  three  smaller  houses  were 
visited. 

School-house  No.  a  is  of  brick  with  three  stories  and  a  cellar.  The 
land  is  100  feet  above  tide-water  at  the  middle  point  of  the  school,  and 
slopes  so  rapidly  that  there  is  an  exit  directly  to  the  ground  from  each 
story.     The  space  is  ample;  the  soil  rocky,  in  part  covered  with  gravel. 

The  main  building  contains  21  rooms,  925  sittings,  117,788  cubic  feet 
of  space  in  study-rooms,  and  a  total  average  of  127  cubic  feet  per  sit- 
ting. The  primary  rooms,  as  usual,  were  the  fullest,  four  such  having 
about  9  square  feet  apiece  of  floor-space  per  sitting.  An  epidemic  of 
measles  had  drawn  off  about  400  ot  the  scholars,  and  the  "  annex"  (two 
rooms  in  a  neighboring  wooden  house)  had  been  closed. 

One  primary  room  has  about  3  3-4  square  feet  floor-space  per  head, 
viz.:  rD4  seals  and  384  square  feet  floor  (24x16).  This  room  is  dark, 
and  when  the  school  is  at  a  normal  standard,  extremely  crowded  and 
close. 

Six  rooms  besides  the  last  named  have  defective  light,  the  window- 
space  being  from  t-8  to  i-g  the  floor-space.  The^e^is  no  general  atten* 
tion  to  the  principles  of  lighting.  The  house  has  no  blinds,  cloth  roller 
shades  being  used  in  some  south  rooms.  The  desks  are  not  ideal,  but  a 
graduation  {three  sizes  to  a  room)  is  to  be  commended,  and  also  a  cor- 
rect distancing  of  seats  from  desks.  There  is  an  abundance  of  places 
to  drink  and  wash,  and  one  room  (20x40)  with  good  light,  warmth  and 
cement  floor  for  the  girls  to  remain  in  and  eat  a  noon-day  lunch.  The 
cellar  is  good  and  dry;  it  contains  four  furnaces.  There  are  three 
jacketed  furnaces  and  one  base  burner  in  the  second  story.  The  clothes 
are  hung  in  the  entries.  The  privies  are  in  good  order,  no  sewerage, 
simple  cemented  vaults,  distance  35  feet  from  house.  It  is  desirable  to 
substitute  some  other  arrangement. 

The  house  has  nine  outlets,  all  by  doors  opening  outwardly.  Two 
short  corridors  run  across  the  whole  width;  one  long  one  nearly  the 
whole  length.  The  circulation  of  air  is  probably  facilitated  by  this  ar- 
rangement In  most  of  the  rooms  the  atmosphere  was  fairly  good. 
Windows  were  freely  used,  however,  and  doors  and  transoms  were  all 
open  to  corridors.     The  outside  temperature  was  37°  F. 

The  ventilator  register  in  the  west  rooms  (four  in  each  room  each 
8' XI 2')  open  into  hollow  walls  and  the  air  is  presumed  to  discharge  into 
the  attic.  From  the  latter  three  pipes,  eight  and  one-half  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, open  upwards  into  the  open  air.  The  current  in  many  of 
the  above  registers  was  not  good.  The  chief  complaint  in  regard  to 
ventilation  in  this  house  proceeded  from  certain  rooms  which  are  rather 
long  and  narrow  (17' K27  )  with  only  two  windows  placed  opposite  the 
door  so  as  to  be  most  remote  from  it.  In  the  rooms  which  had  no  flues 
this   complaint  was  not  heard;  these  rooms   are   surrounded  on  three 
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sides  by  corridors  and  the  fourth  side  has   four  windows.     The  singing 
of  the  school  in  common  and  the  teaching  of  music  and  reading  deserve 

very  favorable  mention. 

The  "Annex"  consisting  of  two  rooms  in  a  wooden  house  near  by 
of  the  dimensions  of  38'xi8'  floor  and  7^.'  and  8'  respectively  in  height. 
Cubic  contents  of  first  5130;  pupils  (I  primary)  50;  seats  of  second, 
5470;  pupils  (K  primary)  90;  seats,  94.  The  floor-space  is  accord- 
ingly 12.7  and  7.3  feet  apiece,  cubic  space  95  and  57  feet  apiece  in  the 
two  rooms,  respectively.  The  low  ceilings,  defective  light,  and  absence 
of  ventilation  combine  to  make  these  rooms  undesirable  especially  for 
such  close  crowding. 

^c.  6  registers  621  pupils  in  eighteen  class-rooms.  The  site  resem- 
bles that  of  No  2.  In  respect  to  size  of  rooms,  floor-space  per  head  of 
actual  attendance,  opening  of  windows  and  doors,  size  of  ventilator  flues 
and  registers.  No,  6  has  a  little  the  advantage  or  is  not  inferior  to  No,  2. 
The  house  is  heated  by  six  boilers  (steam)  the  coils  being  placed  in  the 
cellar  under  the  points  where  heated  air  is  to  be  distributed  to  rooms. 
The  air  of  the  house  was  found  generally  inferior  to  that  of  No,  2.  Per- 
haps the  side  of  the  corridors  may  be  an  important  element  in  this  re- 
sult there  being  but  one  in  No,  6  and  that  closed  by  double  doors  at 
each  end. 

In  two  crowded  rooms  formerly  noted  for  poor  air,  a  tin  pipe  open  at 
floor  and  ceiling,  heated  by  two  Argand  burners  and  carried  far  above 
the  roof,  seemed  to  act  successfully.  The  comparative  purity  of  the 
air  was  at  once  noticeable.  It  is  said  that  the  tube  receives  900  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  from  each  room.  The  windows  and  doors  were 
closed  for  twenty-five  minutes  without  greatly  increasing  heat  or  close- 

The  cellar  is  under-run  by  the  house  sewer  which  starts  at  the  water- 
closets  situate  at  one  end  of  the  building  in  a  porch.  These  closets 
and  their  surroundings  ate  highly  commendable.  A  little  freer  access 
to  the  places  under  the  seats  and  a  little  less  wood  work  might  be  de- 
sirable; also  some  readier  way  of  disposing  of  water  used  in  swabbing 
down  than  that  of  pushing  it  out  into  the  yard  with  a  swab.  As  a 
change  from  the  old  arrangement  of  water-closets  under  the  house  the 
new  IS  every  way  desirable. 

The  house  is  dry  the  cellar  being  properly  uftder- drained. 

The  children's  clothes  are  kept  m  named  closets  in  the  school-rooms 
as  in  the  New  York  schools. 

Union  Free  School  Mo,  t  has  one  class-room  and  about  fifty  scholars. 
Above  it  is  a  similar  room  for  public  performances.  It  has  a  good 
roomy  vestibule,  a  large  library  room,  two  good  stairs,  a  model  cellar 
with'good  hot-air  furnace,  cistern  for  drinking.  The  class-room  is  spa- 
cious and  high  and  prettily  decorated.  Unfortunately  it  must, be  added 
that  the  site  is  low  and  in  the  centre  of  a  malarious  region  though  there 
is  no  dampness  about  the  house  and  no  cases  of  fever  can  be  traced  ' 
to  its  influence  and  also  that  the  cost  of  erecting  was  $g,ooo. 

The  city  has  an  ordinance  passed  in  1877-78,  requiring  every  practic- 
ing physician  and  surgeon  under  penalty  df  fine  to  report  to  the  Board 
of  Health  the  cases  of  contagious  diseases  occurring  in  his  practice. 
Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  passage  of  the  law.     The  reported 
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cases,  however,  are  not  brought  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  school 
authorities  as  they  should  be.  Cases  of  such  disease,  and  all  children 
residing  on  the  same  floor  with  cases  are  alike  excluded  from  school, 
until  a  certificate  of  fitness  to  return  to  school  is  given  by  the  physician. 
The  fact  of  vaccination  is  reoorded  on  the  school  register. 

Public  Schools  of  New  Rochelle  village. 

At  this  place  there  is  one  large  brick  school-house  with  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one  registered  pupils,  and  two  smaller  schools  of  one  room 
each,  which  present  nothing  of  special  interest. 

The  large  school  occupies  a  very  beautiful  site  —  two  acres  of  land 
falling  rather  rapidly  in  the  rear,  embellished  with  fine  trees,  seats,  and 
a  flower  garden.  The  premises  seemed  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  scholars. 

The  house  is  about  twenty  years  old,  and  has  faults  in  its  plan.  A 
newer  portion  has  imitated  the  style  of  the  older.  It  is  somewhat 
crowded.  There  are  eleven  rooms,  one  for  each  grade,  and  one  large 
assembly  room.  Of  the  class-rooms,  one  has  twenty  square  feel  of  floor- 
space  per  pupil.  The  others  have  from  6.7  to  thirteen,  with  an 
average  actual  attendance  of  forty-four  to  each  room.  The  rooms  are 
of  the  height  of  eleven  and  three  quarters  feet,  and  twelve  feet  The 
light  is  deficient  in  some  rooms,  and  badly  distributed  in  others.  There 
are  four  in  which  the  windows  are  twenty-four  feet  from  the  opposite 
wall  {and  on  one  side  only).  The  ratio  of  glass  to  floor-surface  is  one- 
thirteenth,  and  they  are  justly  complained  of  as  dark  —  two  of  them 
also  as  close. 

There  is  no  ventilation  except  by  opening  windows;  in  cold  weather 
window  boards  are  placed  under  the  sash.  The  house  is  heated  by  three 
furnaces  in  the  story  which  may  be  called  either  cellar  or  basement,  a 
story  which  is  uncovered  by  the  slope  of  the  land  in  the  rear.  The 
youngest  class  of  children  still  occupies  one  room  in  this  story;  a  sub- 
floor  space  under  this  room  is  the  source  of  supply  of  fresh  air  to  a 
jacketed  furnace  which  warms  this  room,  and  the  two  above  it.  No 
complaint  of  dampness  was  made.  There  are  good  sized  play-rooms 
in  this  story ;  it  is  about  eight  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  not  wholly 
satisfactory  as  a  plan  for  school  work. 

One  stair  is  very  good,  the  other  one  {frequently  used  and  liable  to 
be  used  in  an  emergency),  is  only  two  feet  wide,  and  has  sharp  turns;  it 
,  can  hardly  be  approved.  The  doors  of  exit  from  the  house  open  out- 
ward and  are  sufficient. 

Li^ht  gymnastics  are  confined  to  the  primary  grades,  once  a  day  in 
the  higher,  twice  in  the  lower.  The  school  is  neatly  kept  and  or.derly. 
The  drinking  water  is  from  pumps  near  the  house,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  from  the  privies,  and  in  all  probability  u  neon  laminated.  Tlie 
privies  are  about  forty,  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house. 
They  are  properly  cleaned,  but  the  vaults  are  offensive;  one  of  them 
has  not  been  cleaned  out  for  three  or  four  years.  A  board  fence  cuii 
the  play-ground  in  two. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  0.  HUNT,  M.  D., 

Chairman  of   OommitUe. 
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NOTES  AND  OONOLUSIONS 

UPON  THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES 

UNDER  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 

UPON  DR.  LINCOLN'S  REPORT  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


The  results  of  personal  inepectioD  are  fonnd  to  harmoiiize  quite 
generally  with  the  replies  which  have  been  sent  in  hy  school  district 
oEQcers  relating  to  the  health  qnestioas  submitted  by  this  Board  in 
clrcalarNo.  35.  These  resnlta  of  the  inqniry,  by  means  of  the  circular 
to  Bcbool  officers,  are  yet  incomplete.  They  will  be  studied  advan- 
tageously at  the  expiration  of  another  year;  for  over  11,400  school 
districts  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State  are  day  by  day  making  their 
returns  upon  the  questions  of  that  circular.* 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee,  and  by  Dr.  Lincoln  who 
labored  with  it  for  a  period  of  three  moaths,  are  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Structural  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  school-houses  in 
many  districts;  there  is  a  recognized  attention  to  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  health  that  have  been  neglected  in  the  old  Bchool-houses. 

2.  The  committee  has  found  only  about  one  in  fifteen  of  the  com- 
mon echool-housoa  well  outfitted  for  protecting  the  health  of  the 
pupils.  Even  in  that  one.  there  is  oftener  a  neglect  of  sufficient 
ventilation  than  a  suitable  provision  for  it. 

3.  As  a  general  fact,  ventilation  in  the  common  school-houses  is  in- 
sufficient, aud  the  means  for  it  badly  designed.  When  good,  its  excel- 
lence depends  chiefly  npon  open  windows  and  special  facilities  for 
controlling  them. 

4.  Over-crowding  is  a  prevailing  fault,  and  even  a  wrong,  in  a 
mtyority  of  the  school-honses  which  the  committee  and  Dr.  Lincoln 
have  reported  upon.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  noticeable  in 
some  of  the  diagrams  printed  in  the  report.  In  many  of  the  schools 
the  over-crowding  is  such  as  to  endanger  the  health  and  life  of  the 
children,  and  taken  in  couneotiou  with  defective  ventilation,  is  a 
matterofmomentoas  importance  to  the  most  loved  and  valued  of  lives 
in  the  families  that  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools. 
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5.  In  numerone  towne,  Tillages  and  cities,  a3  shown  in  the  report, 
there  ia  a  disgosting,  degrading  and  harmfal  neglect  of  sanitary 
cleanliness  in  and  about  the  school  baildings,  especially  as  regards  the 
privies  and  the  means  for  the  proper  separateness  and  convenience  of 
the  sexea  in  relation  to  these  matters. 

Such  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  decency  shoald  be  interfered  with 
and  prevented  by  local  sanitary  authority.  The  public  health,  the 
bodily  welfare  of  the  children,  and  their  moral  safety  alike  reqnire  that 
this  duty  shall  be  attended  to  promptly,  and  by  peremptory  orders 
wherever  necessary.  ' 

7.  The  supply  of  drinking  water  for  the  common  school  children  is 
much  neglected,  excepting  where  hydrants,  from  the  public  water  ser- 
vice, exist  upon  the  premises. 

8.  Wardrobes  or  rooms,  with  pegs  or  brackets  upon  which  to  sus- 
pend outer  garments  and  wet  clothing,  are  seldom  found  suitably 
placed,  and  often  they  are  neglected  altogether. 

9.  Hand-basing  wash-stands  or  lavatories  are  wanting  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  common  school-houses. 

10.  The  experiment  of  omitting  the  old  practice  of  school  recesses 
between  the  noon  hour  and  the  opening  and  closing  of  school,  is  being 
extensively  adopted  with  doubtful  —  probably  injurious  —  results. 

11.  The  recreations  needed  by  school  children,  under  the  name  of 
light  gymnastics  or  play,  are  confessed  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  younger 
classes  in  the  common  schools ;  but  it  is  found  thut  the  people  do  not 
suitably  appreciate  such  physical  exercises,  ■  It  ia  desired,  therefore, 
that  teachers  and  parents  should  more  thoroughly  understand  the 
reasons  for  encouraging  and' perfecting  facilities  for  them. 

13.  There  is  found  to  be  special  reason  for  urging  that  girls  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  health  which  innocent  and  regulated 
gymnastics  afford. 

13.  There  is  much  neglect  of,  yet  an  increasing  attention  to,  school 
seats  and  desks.  This  subject  is  found  to  need  even  greater  attention 
than  it  is -receiving. 

14.  The  pennanent  injury  to  the  eye-sight  of  school  children  is  so 
frequent,  and  yet  so  preventable,  that  the  known  causes  of  such  harm 
should  be  ascertained  and  provided  against  in  every  school.  The 
proper  lighting  of  the  school-rooms,  the  best  adjustment  of  seats, 
desks  and  black-boards,  aud  the  necessary  regulatious  of  study  and 
exercise  should  be  secured  under  competent  medical  advice,  in  which 
in  every  new  or  remodelled  school-house  the  most  approved  lighting 
and  the  best  arrangement  of  seats,  desks,  etc,  for  the  protection  of 
eye-sight,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  pupils,  ahonld  be  provided. 
,,    15.  The  reception  of  vaccination  by  school  children,  under  direction 
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of  their  parents  and  the  school  officers,  is  found  to  have  nowhere  pro- 
doced  iacoQvenieace  or  serioua  diBBatiefaction.  It  seems  eminent); 
desirable,  and  certainly  practicable,  to  secure  general  compliance  with 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  vaccinatioti  of  school  children  as  now  ad- 
ministered under  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  (See  circnlars 
Nos.  17,  33  and  41. 

16.  There  is  an  obvions  necessity  for  the  promulgation  and  adoption 
of  sanitary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  health  and  life 
ia  schools  as  now  recommended  by  the  Board.     (See  circular  No.  41.) 


DR.  LDTCOLN'S  REFOBT  ON  THE  FBINCIPLES  AND  PKAGTICH  OP  SCHOOL  OF  BTOIBNB. 

As  the  Board  has,  for  many  months  past,  found  it  necessary  to  have 
at  hand  ready  replies  to  practical  questions  which  arise  in  almost  every 
school  district,  and  especially  where  there  are  outbreaks  of  contagious 
diseases,  overcrowding  of  schools,  high  death-rates  in  particular 
schools,  or  new  questions  that  have  to  be  discussed  and  settled  where 
school  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  or  improved,  this  Board  has 
directed  that  Dr.  Lincoln's  special  report  shall  be  added  to  the  forego- 
ing  conclusions  in  order  to  supply  such  information  as  is  herein  given 
vith  ample  illustrations  and  examples. 

In  ofEering  the  foregoing^conclusions,  together  with  the  special 
report  of  Dr.  David  F.  Lincoln,  relating  to  Sanitary  Requirements  in 
the  Common  School-houses  of  the  State,  this  Board,  at  its  quarterly 
meeting  ou  the  8th  of  February,  made  the  following  minute  of  its 
reasons  and  order  for  reprinting  and  separately  distributing  this  part 
of  its  Second  Annual  Beport: 

"  Whebeas,  School  officers  of  nnmerons  districts  in  the  State  have 
applied  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  suggestions  concerning  the 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  for  school-houses,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  T^at  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Public  Institutions,  as  regards  school  hygiene, 
together  with  the  recommendations  in  Dr.  Lincoln's  special  report  on 
the  subject,  are  hereby  adopted  by  this  Board  and  ordered  to  be  re- 
printed from  the  Annual  Beport,  for  distribution  to  School  Commis- 
sioners and  the  proper  School  Officers." 

This  docament  will  be  known  as  No.  43  in  the 
series  of  the  Board's  publications,  and  it  is  earnestly  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  people,  who  have  npwards  of  a  million  of  their 
children  in  attendance  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

EDWARD    M.    MOORE.    M.  D., 

Prttident. 
ELISHA    HARHI8.    M.  D., 
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REPORT  UPON  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 


Note. — Daring  the  conrBe  of  the  inspections  which  have  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  writer  of 
these^ages  has  had  opportnnity  to  obBerve  the  actual  condition  of  the 
school  bnildinp  in  many  widely  distant  places  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  present  paper  is  baaed  chiefly  upon  these  obeervationa,  and 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  detailed  acconnta  given  in  the  Standing 
Committee's  report,  by  adding  a  statement  of  general  principles, 
adapted  to  induce  the  correction  of  esiating  defects. 

iHTEODUCrrOKT. 

A  human  being,  considered  'by  itself,  is  a  nnit,  and  has  valae  as 
anch.  In  oombination  with  others,  it  forms  a  part  of  a  compound 
unit,  a  larger  being,  different  from  any  of  the  indiTidnals  composing 
it,  and  endowed  with  special  productive  or  destructive  powers.  Bnt 
every  thing  has  its  price ;  and  the  gain  is  associated  with  a  loas.  The 
man  who  forms  part  of  an  association  givea  np  some  of  his  own  indi- 
ridual  rights.  Tied  to  a  machine,  he  becomes  a  part  of  it.  Does  the 
child  lose  any  thing  by  being  incorporated  in  the  system  of  common 
schools  P    DoubtleBS  he  does. 

A  child  who  enters  a  public  school  is  conscious  of  a  change  in  his 
surroundings  of  which  he  cannot  give  an  account,  but  which  consti- 
tutes for  him  anew  world.  He  has  ceased  to  be  an  individual,  and  has 
become  a  fractional  part  of  a  machine.  He  has  been  well  understood 
by  penons  who  have  watched  hira  from  his  birth,  and  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  his  person.  He  is  now  transferred  to  the  care  of  etran- 
gera,  who  meet  with  him  only  five  honra  in  the  day,  and  whose  interest 
in  him  is  restricted  by  the  fact  that  he  forma  but  a  fraction  —  say  from 
one  and  one-tenth  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent —  of  tho  total  group 
of  children  that  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  teacher.  He  is  held  by 
the  teacher  a  few  months,  and  then  passed  on  to  another,  again  as  a 
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frtuitioD,  Dot  aa  an  integer.  *  Does  he  not  lose  much,  as  well  as  gain 
something,  in  this  syatem  p 

Ab  regards  his  health,  he  loses  that  defence  which  the  aympath;  of 
the  comraunity  always  extends  to  au  individual  who  ia  suffering  con- 
spicuously. Taken  generally,  all  children  in  school  are  suffering  some 
discomfort.  Average  the  disoonifort  among  ten  thousand,  and  it  may 
not  be  very  great  for  each  Jne.  But  a  class  of  fifty  children  ia  not 
made  up  of  fifty,  averages.  Let  us  imagine  such  a  class,  con  tain  ing 
among  its  members  representatives  of  the  common  afEectiona  of  school 
life,  such  affections  and  complaints  as  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  fre- 
quently had  to  encounter  among  the  children  in  public  achoola.  In- 
dividual number  one  has  a  ravenous  appetite,  sleeps  soundly,  works 
little,  plays  much.  Kumber  two  is  a  little  pale,  eats  less  in  term-time 
but  recovers  hia  appetite  each  vacation.  Number  three  is  detained  at 
home  occasionally  for  headaches,  caused  by  poisonous  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  stove,  or  by  the  foul  air  of  the  crowd. 
Number  four  mutters  arithmetic  in  his  sleep,  especially  just  before  the 
annual  examinations  for  promotion.  Number  Gve  occasionally  aits  in 
a  draught  of  cold  air,  and  catches  cold;  while  his  next  companion  has 
a  tendency  to  catarrh  of  the  ear,  and  isgradually  becoming  deaf  under 
tho  discipline  of  a  school  which  confines  him  to  one  spot.  Number 
nine  is  a  child  whose  parents  are  near-aighted;  he  sits  in  a  corner  of  a 
dark  room,  where  light  is  inaufficient,  forwriting  in  the  winter  season; 
he  ia  allowed  to  sit  in  an  attitude  that  brings  his  eyes  within  three 
inches  of  the  book,  and  he  ia  placed  in  a  desk  which  is  so  high  and  ill- 
adapted  as  to  prevent  him  from  holding  the  object  at  a  properdistance. 
He  is  complained  of  as  dull,  listleis,  inattentive  to  what  is  written 
on  the  board,  when  in  reality  he  is  shut  in  upon  himself  by  the  fact  of 
near-sightedness,  which  condition  is  aggravated  every  day  by  the  way 
his  education  is  carried  on.  Number  twenty  haa  just  recovered  from 
the  measles,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  is  convalescing  —  for  she 
is  a  little  pale  and  weak,  her  eyes  are  not  strong,  and  her  eager  ner- 
vousness bints  at  the  reason  for  her  prematnre  return  to  study ;  she 
wants  to  be  present  at  an  examinaj^ion,  on  which  her  "promotion" 
will  depend. 

Numbers  thirty  and  forty-one  wear  glaasea ;  one  pair  haa  been  .placed 
on  tho  ohild'a  eyea  by  tho  moat  accomplished  medical  skill,  for  the  re- 
lief of  far-aight;  tho  other  has  been  picked  np  from  a  tramping  pedler. 

Now  the  classes  are  ordered  to  write.  They  begin  in  form ;  but  in 
three  minutes'  time  their  heads  are  bent  within  an  average  distance  of 

*It  would  be  v«Tj  UQJOBt  to  msnj  failhfal  toachera  to  present  this  ai  tlie  unt- 
vMMl  tact.  There  are  many  excepUona,  local  and  penoDftl ;  but  the  geoenl 
tendency  rematDS  as  stated. 
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three  inoheB  from  the  copy-books;  and  a  dietorted  positiou  of  the  bod;  je 
ineritablj  produced  by,  the  faulty  shape  of  the  desks.  These  scholars, 
the  teacher  says,  write  about  twenty  minutes  a  day,  and  that  cannot  be 
long  enough  to  inflict  any  pertinent  injury.  Bat  in  another  room 
they  are  adopting  the  "  Quincy  method,"  and  the  scholars  write  a 
good  deal  more ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  they  write  long  traaslations 
and  compositions,  and  copy  out  lectores. 

In  another  room  may  be  seen  a  class  of  girls  and  boys  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  They  pass  in  file,  and  there  is  opportonity  for  seeing  that 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  giHa  has  an  erect  figure ;  many  stoop  painfully, 
and  among  forty  whom  the  eye  reaches,  four  or  five  appear  to  be  de- 
formed with  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Here  is  a  tall  young 
woman,  who  sits,  like  others,  with  the  upper  part  of  her  body  across 
&e  desk  in  an  attitude  of  fatigue.  She  is  an  overworked  person,  and 
the  school  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  that.  But  the  sohool  may  be  re- 
sponsible  for  the  ill-shape  of  the  back  of  her  chair,  which  gives  her  no 
real  support  in  sitting,  and  compels  her  to  lean  forward  instead,  to  re- 
Hevea  pain  in  her  back. 

Such  facts  as  these  will  constantly  meet  the  eye  of  one  who  visits 
our  common  schools  and  studies  the  health  of  their  inmates.  And 
ia  there  not  an  inference  from  such  facts  ?  Are  they,  perhaps,  of  that 
class  which  imply  a  duty  and  a  responsibility?  Human  life  ia  the 
beat  of  human  possessions  ;  and  the  best  part  of  life  is  the  hope  that 
we  are  leaving  behind  us  those  who  will  be  more  able  and  worthy  to 
enjoy  it  than  we  have  been.  These  successors  of  ours  are  the  children. 
'  Can  any  thing  touch  us  more  closely  than  the  thought  that  there  is  a 
group  of  influences,  manifold  and  wide-spread,  which  are  constantly 
acting  to  lessen  the  worth  of  their  young  life  ? 

^is  is  a  complex  field  of  study,  for  it  includes  at  one  end  the  de- 
tails of  certain  branches  of  physics  and  engineering,  and  extends  on 
the  other  to  questions  regarding  the  powers  of  young  minds,  the 
means  of  developing  withont  straining  them,  and  the  precautions 
against  injury  to  the  highest  of  the  senses.  However  tempting  this 
field,  it  is  necessary  here  to  limit  our  scope  to  the  principles  and  de- 
tails of  what  may  be  called  "  sanitation  "  in  the  most  limited  sense 
of  the  term.  In  other  words,  to  attempt  an  answer  to  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  moat  frequently  and  properly  addressed  to  a  board  of 
health,  considered  as  a  sanitary  counsellor  of  the  people.  Such  ques- 
tions belong  under  the  general  headings  of  ventilating  and  heating; 
lighting,  and  the  care  of  eye-sight ;  planning  of  school-houses ;  school 
desks  and  seats,  and  other  topics  which  cannot  be  fully  dwelt  upon 
here. 
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This  paper  ie  meaal;  to  be  of  ofl^'  to  those  most  conoemed  with  the 
details  of  daily  school  life,  with  whom  the  writer  has  been  ia  fre- 
quent contact,  and  to  whom  he  is  happy  to  acknowledge  an  indebt- 
edness for  many  valaable  eaggestiODB. 

Ventilation  and  Hbatiho. 

"How  much?"  and  "How?"  are  the  two  great  questions  in  Tentils- 
tion. 

Ventilation  implies  getting  bad  air  out  and  pore  air  in.  How  much 
good  air  does  one  person  need?  Enoagb  is  needed  so  that  a  person 
coming  in  from  the  fresh  air  shall  not  notice  closeness,  or  a  smell  of 
closeness.  In  a  honse  permanently  dwelt  in,  sixty  cubic  feet  per  miu- 
nte,  for  each  person  ;  in  a  honse  occupied  for  short  times  and  then 
aired  out  by  sweeping  draughts,  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  half  a 
foot  per  second.* 

If  we  wish  to  ascejtain  by  calculation  how  much  the  rentilating  ar-^ 
rangemeuts  of  a  given  room  are  actually  supplyiug,  we  bad  better  limit 
the  qnestion  at  first  to  the  point,  how  much  air  is  drawn  out  or  makea 
exit  in  each  minute  or  second  of  timb  ?  Evidently,  for  each  cnbic  foot 
of  air  -taken  out  another  foot  must  come  in.  It  will  bo  right  to  ask 
afterward  whence  the  new  supply  comes,  and  what  its  degree  of  purity 
is.  But  in  our  climatd  rooms  cannot  be  ventilated  without  Suts,  and 
it  the  flues  are  adequate  to  their  duty  all  the  air  that  leaves  the  room 
will  leave  through  them.  If  the  flues  are  weak  and  insufficient  we 
may  find,  even  in  winter,  that  hot  air  will  go  out  at  an  open  wii^dow; 
but  if  they  are  large  and  powerful,  we  can  open  windows  so  that  the 
air  will  come  in  forcibly. 

Few  people  are  aware  how  small  a  quantity  of  air  is  actually  drawn 
out  of  apartments  by  ordinary  flues  for  ventilation.  By  "ordinary"! 
mean  the  old-fashioned  sort,  of  the  size  of  one  or  two  bricks,  4x8  inches, 
or  something  about  that,  with  a  close  grating  called  a  register  to  ob- 
struct the  current  at  the  bottom,  a  sharp  angle  at  the  foot,  the  inside 
roughened  by  protruding  mortar  and  with  only  ah  accidental  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  warmed  by  contact  with  a  smoke-stack.     Yon  stand 

The  amount  o(  fresli  air  required  ia  the  amount  which  ia  needed  in  order  to 
^lat«  the  impure  air  to  a  certHla  standard  of  relative  puHt;.  All  good  air  con- 
tains a  Btnail  proportion  (4-10000)  of  carlwnic  acid  gaa ;  when  human  breath  is 
added,  the  amouDt  ia  incresaed.  It  ia  found  b;  experience  tbatwhea  thia  Increase 
biingB  the  total  amount  to  beyond  6-10000,  the  air  l^egine  to  smell  close.  A  per- 
son may,  therefore,  add  two  parts  of  carixinio  acid  to  10,000  of  alrbeforeit  bocomeB 
objectionable.  It  he  should  breathe  out  two  feet  of  the  poiaonons  gaa  ia  an  hour 
he  wonld  aS^t  10,000  feet  of  air  to  this  aitsut  ;  but  aa  the  real  amount  expired 
in  an  hour  ia  aboat  one-third  of  two  feet,  he  uaes  and  renders  unfit  for  ue«  one- 
third  of  10,000  feet,  or  (more  exactly)  8,500  cabic  feet  of  freah  air  per  hour. 
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in  front  of  it  with  a  light  pocket  handkerchief;  the  cloth  ia-  gently 
drawn  toward  the  opening;  it  deviates  a  couple  of  inches;  you  say 
"  it  draws,"  and  are  Batisfied.  "  The  thing  ia  working."  Probably,  in 
euch  a  case,  the  rate  at  which  the  current  moves  is  BomethiDg  like  a 
foot  per  second.  The  flue  is  drawing  ontr  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  per  second  —  enongh,  perhaps,  for  ona^flrson'* requirements. 
A  large  schoolroom  may  often  be  seen  provided  with  halt  a  dozen  or 
more  of  jusc  such  ventilating  flues,  which  are  considered  to  be  "  the 
correct  thing,"  and  are  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as  the  evidence  of 
good  ventilation  in  the  house.  Evidently  the  question  of  "  How 
mach  ?"  is  of  leading  importance  in  some  other  matters  than  those  of 
finance  and  trade. 

It  is  strongly  to  be  reoommeuded  that  school  authorities  should  take 
steps  for  ascertaining  the  real  working  capacity  of  the  flues  in  the 
school-houses,  for  the  degree  of  deficiency  can  never  be  known  in  any 
other  way.  The  anemometer  will  give  a  pretty  iuitbrul  statement  of 
the  current  actually  passing  the  flues.  Analysis  for  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  of  the  room  will  give  an  excellent  test.  Not  ought  we  to  pass 
without  mention  the  useful  but  too  often  uneducated  sense  of  smell ; 
it  tarnishes  data  which  make  the  foundation  of  all  our  mathematical 
calculations,  and  is  by  itself  a  faithful  guide  for  a  short  time. 

A  ventilating  flue  muBtdraw,orit  is  worthless.  This  quality,  which 
forms  its  sole  merit,  is  aided  by  several  other  points. 

1.  It  should  be  as  straight  as  possible  from  beginning  to  end.  Onrves 
and  angles  are  very  great  obstructtona 

2.  It  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  horizontal,  or  descending  in  any  part. 
There  are  special  exceptions  to  be  noted  hereafter. 

3.  Itsbonld  be  continuous  from  the  beginning  to  where  it  discharges 
ont  of  doors.  A  flne  that  ends  in  an  attic  has  less  carrying  force  than 
one  that  goes  up  through  the  roof.  The  air  comes  up  with  a  rush,  and 
is  dispersed  in  the  air  of  the  attic;  the  rush,  the  momentum,  which  it 
brings  with  it  is  lost  in  the  space.  True,  the  air  will  get'out  by  an 
Emersou  ventilator  at  the  ridge-pole,  if  there  is  one,  bat  the  conditions 
for  successful  working  are  best  attained  by  a  continuous  column. 

A  tight  box  lined  with  tiu  may  properly  be  used  to  collect  the  fluetf 
and  discharge  their  collective  contents  by  an  opening,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

4.  It  should  be  smooth  internally.  A  tin  pipe  is  as  good  as  any,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  parting  with  heat  so  quickly  as  dark  or 
slightly  roughened  metals  will.  If  a  brick  flue  is  used  it  should  be 
larger  than  the  dimensions  named  above,  and  should  be  plastered 
smooth  inside.  The  hollow  spaceS  in  walls  shonld  not  be  relied  on  to 
do  the  work  of  flues.  The  width  is  very  small,  and  the  friction  against 
the  bricks  or  lathing  is  enormous. 
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5,  It  Rhould  be  so  protected  as  to  loU  no  heat.  A  tin  fine  paseiog 
through  a  cold  entry  shonld  be  boxed  with  wood.  It  should  not  hare 
a  very  great  distance  to  traverse  in  the  open  air,  if  of  metal.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  certain  advantage  in  compelling  tnbes  to  converge  inside 
of  the  attic,  as  in  Fig.  1,  instead  of  passing  np  straight  through  the 
roof,  as  in  Fig.  8. 

6.  It  should  be  so  protects  that  the  riain  will  not  beat  in  or  the  wind 
blow  down.    Certain  caps  wQl  accomplish  this  object  Batisfactorily. 


Tliere  are  other  caps  which  increase  the  upward  draught  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  npoa  them,  bat  their  action  is  uncertain,  and  they 
may  sometimes  oheck  the  upward  current  instead  of  assisting  it    Tba 
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outlet  should  not  be  a  narrow  one,  barely  equalling  the  oapaoit;  of 
the  flue,  and  compelliug  the  current  ^  twist  and  turn  in  making  its 
exit, 

7.  The  flue  must  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  single  room.  If  it  opens 
to  rooms  on  saecessive  stories  it  often  serves  aa  a  passage  fram  one 
storj  to  the  next  above,  especially  when  the  flue  is  not  warmed.  The 
beated  flue,  on  the  other  hand,  when  drawing  from  different  stories  at 
once,  has  a  much  less  powerful  action  upon  the  upper  story. 


8.  The  flue  should  be  warm ;  at  least  it  must  be  as  warm  or  warmer 
than  the  enter  air,  or  else  the  current  will  be  inverted. 

Fines  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  outsr  walls.  Much  heat  is  lost  and 
the  opportunity  for  Leatiqg  by  contact  with  the  chimney  is  sometimes 
omitted..  An  air-space  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  defense.  'When, 
for  instance,  the  triangular  brick  flue  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  a 
room  (which  is  a  good  arrangement  for  saving  space),  the  wall  should 
be  double  on  the  outside. 

The  subject  of  applying  warmth  to  flues  is  a  somewhat  extensive 
one,  but  a  few  methods  ought  to  bo  mentioned. 

(a)  A  brick  triple-shaft  with  the  central  part  devoted  to  the  smoke 
from  the  fnmace  and  the  two  side-fluea  for  ventilators. 
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(S)  A  briok-flne  heated  bya  metal-flue  (twelve-inoh  oast  iron  pipe) 
divided  into  sections. 

(c)  Flnesofsnykind 
containing  steam  pipes 
or  coils. 

(<f)  Steam-ooils  plac- 
ed in  the  chestat  ridge- 
pole {Gg.  I).  This  is 
not  an  economical  way 
to  apply  heat;  it  affects 
only  the  npper  few  feet 
of  the  column  of  air. 

{e)  Qaa-jetfi  burning 
behind  a  paue  of  glass, 
irhicb  is  let  into  a  tin 
pipe.  This  is  very  effi- 
cient, yet  liiezpeDsive  in 
constrnction.  The  ef- 
ficiency is  increased  by 
Gouge's  methods. 

(./)  lu  a  variety  of 
ways  the  stove  or  stove 
pipe  can  be  made  ase- 
fnl  to  expel  air  from 
the  room. 

The  "jacket"  or  metal  screen  ie  a  thing  of  which  no  stove  in  an 
inhabited  room  should  be  destitute  as  a  protection  from  heaL  Bat  it 
is  mentioned  here  as  afibrdiug  an  aid  to  ventilation.  Figure  3  shows 
how  this  is  done.  Ametal  cylinder,  considerably  wider  than  the  store, 
is  placed  around  the  latter,  and  its  edge  is  fastened  to  the  floor.  A 
good  sized  pipe  is  then  carried  through  the  floor,  nuder  the  stove,  and 
led  through  the  house-wall  at  A,  Guard  the  inlet  with  a  screeu  of 
wire  at  A,  and  a  large  supply  or  pure  waimed  air  is  drawn  into  the 
room.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  devices  for  warming  and 
ventilating.  Some  prefer  to  extend  the  jacket  arouiid  only  a  part  of 
the  stove  and  leave  the  door  uncovered  \  or  the  jacket  may  stop 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eU.^Te  and  be  made  fast  to  the  latter  at  that  point 
The  arrangement  is  equii^lent  to  a  "portable  fu mace,''  such  as  is 
usually  placed  in  a  cellar  or  a  basement  hatl. 

fnfiffare  4  a  stove  is  represented  standing  close  to  an  open  window. 
The  movable  semicylinder  of  metal,  commonly  used  for  a  screen,  hw 
been  so  placed  as  to  enclose  the  stove  on  all  sides  except  that  towards 
the  windows.     Cold  air  may  then  be  freely  admitted;  it  is  quickly 
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warmed  bj  coul^t  with  the  stove  and  is  thrown  npward  with  the  gen- 
eral current. 
Figure  5  shows  air  brought  in  ao  ae 

to  be  warmed  by  contact  with  a  stove 

pipe.    The  inlet  flue  is  enlarged  and 

rnns  np  with  the  stove  pipe,  like  a 

jacket,  for  same  distance. 
Figure  6   shows  how  a  stove  pipe 

may  assist  in  removing  injarions  air. 

The  diagram  represents  a  two-story 

house  with  a  chimney  which   comes 

down   to  only  a  very  short  distance 

from  the  roof.    The  opening  into  the 

chimney  for  the  stove  pipe  is  enlarged 

BO  as  to  receive   a  mnch^arger  pipe, 

which  encircles  the  stove  pipe  like  a 

jacket     This  jacket  may  stop  short 

at  A,  or  may  be  carried  through  the 

Boor  to  B  in  the  first  story.    It  will 

secure  a  draught  from  either  story  ae  .         '    * 

may  be  arranged.     The  idea  of  this  and  the  preceding  figure  is  bor- 
rowed from  an  article  in  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Health 

for  1819. 

A  chimney  into  which'  a 
smoke-flue  discharges  mny  be 
opened  at  any  point  behw,  and 
not  too  near,  the  point  where 
the  smoke  enters.  Many  rooms, 
for  instance,  have  chimneys 
which  reach  to  the  floor,  while 
the  stove  pipe  enters  near  the 
ceiling ;  snch  chimneys  onght 
to  lend  their  powers  to  the  task 
of  ventilating  the  room  by  an 
opening  near  the  floor.  The  lat- 
ter ought  to  be  closed  when  the 
fire  is  making. 

The  term  "aspiration "is ap- 
plied to  the  Buctional  force  of 
cheated  fines.     The  method'by 
I  aspiration  has  been  used  syste- 
s^o.  B.  matically  in  lai^e  school-houses 

making  one  shaft  do  the  work  for  the  whole  house;  in  which  case 
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the  room-fiues  are  often  made  ja  the  floor,  rnnaing  across  to  tJie 
brick  shafL  Id  some  cases  all  the  fides  are  made  to  deaoend  to 
the  base  of  the  shaft  before  entering  it.  A  discussion  of  this  matter 
on  a  large  scale  is  beyond' 
the  purpose  of  this  paper 
Where  the  nnmber  of  roopiB 
is  great,  and  the  exposure  to 
the  vestber  is  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, uneqaal  action  is  likely 
■   to  occur. 

If  the  abaft  or  flue  opens 
intff  the  upper  part  of  a 
school  room,  the  air  drawn 
out  is  several  degrees  hotter 
than  if  ic  opens  near  the 
floor.  The  draught  is  there- 
fore more  powerful.  Still, 
it  is  best  to  carry  the  shaft 
nearly  to  the  floor,  where  its 
effect  is  to  stimulate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  warmed  air  no.  a. 
in  a  downward  direction,  and  to  increase  the  heating  power  of  the 
stove.  No  draught  will  naually  be  felt  fVom  it  by  a  person  sitting  a 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet.  We  need  not  be  influenced  by  any 
theoretical  considerations  as  to  the  level  where  carbonic  acid  is  most 
abundant — there  is  no  great  and  constant  difference  between  dif- 
ferent levels  ;  but  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  sources  of  impurity  of  air 
more  frequent  at  or  near  the  floor  than  higher  up.  If  gas  is  burn- 
ing, the  case  is  different. 

As  regards  a  heating  apparatus,  fnrnaces  in  cellars  are  most  manage- 
able wben  standing  directly  under  the  rooms  they  are  to  heat,  or  at 
the  windward  corner  of  the  house  ;  in  other  cases  they  sometimes  play 
strange  tricks,  refusing  to  yield  warm  air,  or  drawing  it  out  from  the 
room.  A  steam  apparatus  has  this  advantage,  that  the  heat  can  be 
placed  just  where  it  is  needed.  Whenever  a  supply  is  wanted  in  a 
room,  a  tin  pipe  (wood  should  be  avoided  as  unsafe),  can  be  led  dowm 
from  that  point  to  the  cellar,  and  a  steam  coil  put  there,  encased  in  a 
wooden  box  lined  with  tin  to  save  heat,  which  has  a  value  for  stormy 
weather;  but  in  no  case  should  air  be  taken  from  cellars  for  school 
consumption — certainly  not  while  the  school  is  in -session. 

There  is  much  carelessness  about  the  source  of  air  which  is  drawn 
into  furnaces  for  heating,  and  sent  up  into  rooms.     The  ground  may. 
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ic  ia  true,  be  a  pure  and  inoSensive  bit  of  turf,  but  that  is  an.  unasual 
condition  in  tha  Bchool  yard.  Bad  air,  malarial  air,  is  known  to  settle 
npoQ  the  ground  in  many  cases.  The  ground-level  is  less  reached  by 
the  renorating  breezes  than  higher  levels.  Sundry  unpleasant  ele- 
ments in  the  surroundings  of  school-houses  are  at  the  groQud^level. 
As  a  rule,  openings  for  drawing  the  onter  air  into  the  house  had  better 
be  at  points  above  the  children's  heads,  and  covered  with  wire  netting. 

Something  more  should  be  said  of  the  cellar.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  purity  of  cellar  air  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
purity  pf  bouse  wr.  The  danger  of  severe  and  sudden  illness  Inrks  in 
cellars,  as  often  as  in  sewers.  'L'be  common  practice  in  regard  to  cel- 
lars is  to  bury  the  drain  under  its  floor-r-  to  place  water-closets  in  its 
darkest  corners —  to  store  combustible  rubbish  in  wooden  bins  (I  have 
seen  great  heaps  of  paper  scraps) —  tc  pile  away  old  rotten  boards  and 
clothes  —  to  bang  children's  outer  garments  in  it, —  in  short,  there  are 
few  uses  of  a  menial  sort  to  which  it  is  not  put.  The  cellar  is  often 
without  a  proper  floor,  often  is  very  dark  and  close  for  want  of  win- 
dows, oftefi  is  darkened  by  placing  the  heater-boxes  in  front  of  win- 
dows. 

To  these  sources  of  pollution  (fbr  darkness  is  one  source)  add  the 
fact  that  in  cold  weather  a  powerful  outside  pressure  exists,  forcing  air 
into  the  cellar,  and  thence  into  upper  parts  of  the  house.  It  is  too 
mnch  to  expect  that  an  average  cellar  will  be  so  pure,  so  free  from  all 
these  objectionable  things,  that  air  may  safely  be  taken  up  from  it  by 
furnaces  for  the  consumption  of  the  house. 

Let  the  floor  be  concreted  or  asphalted  so  as  to  be  air  and  water- 
tight  Fat  no  drain  underneath,  unless  in  a  trench  with  a  wooden  or 
stone  cover.  Pot  one  large  trap  outside  of  the  walls  for  each  sewer, 
ventikte  it  by  an  opening  just  inside  the  trap;  run  the  soil-pipe  up 
full-size  Severn!  feet  above  the  roof,  and  protect  it  from  rain ;  ventilate 
the  trap  under  each  washatand.  Have  no  water-closets  in  the  cellar ; 
or  it  they  be  though  t  necessary,  isolate  them  iu  separate  chambers  of  ma- 
sonry with  abundance  of  light,  accessible  to  the  children  from  the  out- 
side only  of  the  house.  Giye  a  plenty  of  windows,  and  good  height, 
and  keep  the  walls  whitewashed. 

Some  are  in  favor  of  "direct  radiation,"  i.  «.,  of  heating  by  coils 
placed  in  the  school-rooms.  Itis  economical  of  heat,  certainly,  for  a 
great  deal  is  wasted  in  the  cellar  by  the  arrangements  which  are  now 
common;  but  thiswasto  cannot  be  necessary.  The  objection  to  "direct"- 
heating  is  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  good  in  the  case  of  "hot-air  furnaceBj"  if  they  are  driven 
excessirely,  and  deliver  a  small  quantity  of  over-heated  air.  The  latter 
condition  should  be  rectified  by  making  the  furnace  and  its  channels 
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of  inlet  and  delivery  large  enough  to  give  an  abandant  volume  of 
/warm,  not  hot,  air.  There  ^is  not  mach  to  choose  between  a  red-hot 
furnace  and  a  Bteam-coil.  The  coil  can,  hovever,  be  treated  as  a  store 
is  treated  in  figure  3,  and  all  objections  to  its  ase  v\\l  disappear. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  scholars  are  not  to  be 
exposed  to  draughts  of  cold  air  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them.  In 
every  way,  we  should  try  to  warm  the  air,  even  a  little,  before  it  enters. 
The  methods  given  in  figures  3  and  A,  should  be  considered  as  the  best 
substitute  for  perfect  ventilation,  but  as  distinctly  inadequate  to  supply 
the  air  required,  unless  supplemented  by  those  which  warm  the  wr  be- 
fore entering. 

In  a  room  heated  by  direct  radiation,  and  provided  with  a  strong 
esit-draught,  the  air  seeks  to  force  an  entrance  on  all  sides.  If  it 
enters  by  opened  windows  it  causes  dranghts.  If  the  windows  are 
closed,  a  portion  must  come  from  entries,  halls,  cloak-rooms,  oloseta, 
cellars.  In  fkct,  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  house  are  naturally  drawn 
upon,  when  windows  are  closed. 

A  point  i^inst  the  direct  method  of  radiation  is  the  difficulty  of 
governing  the  amount  of  heat  in  mild  weather.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered, however,  as  a  defect  of  arrangement  Coils  should  be  in  du- 
plex or  triplex  systems,  and  it  should  be  easy  to  shut  off  steam  from 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pipes. 

No  system  of  flues,  boVever  skillfully  and  liberally  planned,  is  likely 
to  take  the  place  of  windows  altogether.  This  paper  baa  already  made 
the  assumption  that  sobool-bonses  require  but  half  the  amount  of 
fresh  air  which  is  required  for  permanently  occupied  houses.  What 
justifies  the  assumption  ?  and  what  conditions  mu^  be  looked  to  ia 
order  to  supplement  the  assumed  deSciency  ?  "  Thirty  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  and  head  "  will  not  keep  a  'closed  room  fresh  for 
two  or  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  school-work.  Four  other  things 
must  be  alluded  to :  ' 

1.  Preqnent  airing-ont  of  the  rooms. 

2.  Systematic  opening  of  windows. 

3.  The  original  floor  plan. 
4>  Cleanliness. 

1.  Troops  on  the  march  are  accnstomed  to  halt  ten  minutes  at  the  end 
of  each  hour.  A  school  shonld  also  have  its  halting  times  (and  once 
in  an  hour  is  not  too  often),  when  the  air  may  be  renewed  by  a  quick 
and  brief  opening  of  the  windows,  while  the  pupils  go  through  some 
light  gymnastics.  A  principal  use  of  the  fifteen  minutes'  recess  ia  to 
effect  this  more  thoroughly.  A  complete  renewal  should  be  accom- 
plished after  each  session,  and  no  room  allowed  to  be  closed  after 
sweeping  until  the  dust  has  wholly  subsided  as  far  as  the  sense  of  smell 
can  judge. 
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It  is  90  vonder  Oiat  teachers  are  g]ad  to  get  rid  of  the  old-faehioned 
80I100I  recesa.  Hoasee  are  now  placed  in  the  midst  of  tfaickly-sfettled 
towns.  There  the  children,  if  they  are  allowed  to  rna  in  the  atreets, 
.  are'in  personal  danger,  and  if  kept  in  the  yards,  have  hardly  elbow- 
room.  Their  shonts  annoy  the  neighbors  —  thongh  shouting  la  really 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  their  play.  Some  teacher  has  to  watch  them 
while  in  the  yard  ;  and  this  must  be,  especially  for  ladies,  one  of  the 
most  difficnlt  and  diataatefnl  parts  of  the  teacher's  duty.  If  the  rooms 
are  aiied  out  at  recess,  some  of  the  delicate  or  lazy,  or  over-stndions, 
will  object  to  the  dranght.  I  know  a  school  where  there  is  but  one  ' 
yard  for  boys  and  girls ;  they  have,  therefore,  a  recess  at  different  times 
for  the  two  sexes,  and  one-half  of  the  scholars  are  always  left  in  the 
rooms,  so  that  no  airing-out  is  possible.  Still,  the  uses  of  recess  re- 
main. To  proTide  for  the  delicate  children,  or  for  the  case  of  bad 
weather,  a  play  room,  warm,  airy  and  light,  ought  to  be  provided. 

2.  Ko  apparatus  that  can  be  named  will  do  so  much  good  at  a  very 
small  cost  as  the  window-board.  By  that  term  I  mean  a  plain  piece 
of  board,  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide,  and  from  four  to  eight  inches 
wide.  The  lower  sash  is  raised,  the  wood  is  inserted,  and  the  saah  is 
shut  dowQ  upon  ,it.  The  air  enters  in  a  thin  stratum  passing  up- 
wards between  the  npper  and  the  lower  sash,  in  a  nearly  perpendicular 
direction,  without  causing  perceptible  draught. 


The  diagram  (fig.  7)  represents  a  window  provided  with  the  board, 
and  air   entering  at   A.     The  window  is,   however,  represented   as 
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doable;  this  gives  great  protection  from  the  cold,  and  also  enables tbe 
air  to  enter  the  room  slightly  warmed  by  contact  with  the  lower  paae. 
All  four  sashes  of  double  windows  should  be  movable.    . 

At  B  there  is  a  different  arrangement,  for  mild  autumn  or  spring 
weather.  The  board  is  made  wider,  and  is  placed  au  inch  or  two  from 
the  sash,  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  a  current  npwards.  If  tilted  {fig. 
8}  the  cold  current  strikes  the  bodies  of  the  scholars. 

Opening  at  the  top  is  not  so  safe  as  thia  method  in  cold  weather. 

The  direction  of  the  currents  (shown  by  arrows)  cannot  bennifonn, 
bat  mast  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher,  who  should  occaeiooally  oc- 
oopy  a  seat  at  .different  distances,  to  note  the  effect. 
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Figure  8,  B  illaatratea  a  tendency  which  air  currents  possess  to  cling 
to  surfaces  which  they  have  come  in  contact  with.  The  top  of  the 
window  is  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  strong  current  passes  straight  to 
the  ventilator,  doing  do  good  in  its  passage,  and  retained  in  its  elevated 
course  by  momentum  and  cohesion  against  gravitation.  The  air  from 
the  top  of  a  window  usually  falls,  of  course. 

The  window-board  is  sometimes  pierced  with  holes  for  the  tin 
pipes  which  are  bent  upward  at  right  angles.  Thia  effects  the  above- 
named  results  at  a  greater  cost. 

A  kind  of  mosqnito-bar,  covered  with  thin  flannel,  may  be  used  to 
sift  dust  from  the  air.  But  dust-aiftera  are  air-atoppera.  Such  appa- 
ratus  ia  not  adapted  to  the  case  of  rooms  with  many  occupants. 

3.  In  planning  a  house,  it  is  well  to  place  the  windows  and  doors  so 
that  those  slight  currents  which  enter  by  cracks  or  by  partial  openings 
may  traverse  all  parts  of  the  room.  We  thus  call  to  our  aid  a  correct 
principle  of  "natural  "Tentilation  which  shonld  not  be  lost  from  sight 
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even  when  we  think  oor  artificial  metbods  are  perfect,  Jjet  each  room 
be  adapted  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  its  air  by  swift  oorreute  which  reach 
every  corner  oa  soon  as  windows  and  doors  are  flung  open ;  and  let 
this  kiod  of  airing  occur  more  than  once  in  each  day's  work,  and  once 
after  each  day.  Such  a  room  is  seen  in  Fig.  9.  A  room  planned  as 
in  Fig.  10  will  be  likely  to  have  leas  perfect  ventilation.  And  Fig.  11 
shows  a  still  more  decided  error.  (Compare  rooms  E  and  F  in  Fig.  13> 
which  are  well  ventilated.) 


^ 

»■ 

no.  9.  A  room  well  sloped  fttr  Im- 
pereepUble  TsntllBtlon.  or  for  qolck 
ibange  of  bIt  wbeD  dealred.  Two  doon 
roDT  wlndowi.    Puplla  fbce  direction  of 


A  corridor  or  hall  may  be  regarded  as  a  Bnpplementary  aid  to 
ventilation.  It  ought  to  have  snfficient  means  of  heating,  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  place  where  direct  radiation  ie  enitable.  It 
ahonld  ran  straight  throogh  the  house  r 
and  have  practicable  windows  at  both 
ends  which  shonld  be  open  except  in 
the  severest  weather.  Not  being  occu- 
pied by  Bcbolars  the  air  will  be  easily 
kept  pure  under  these  circumstances. 
The  use  of  transoms  over  doors  is  to  f 
draw  upon  this  supply  of  pure  air. 

The  school-house  should  be  so  cut  [_ 
up  by  corridors  that  every  room  shonld    no.  n.  The  chimnej'.  c, 
have  a  corridor  running  along  at  least  *"  r™"  "»'  ™<»"»  ^y '""  "ntiuting 

one  side.      A  house  thqs  cut  up  is  an-  uer.    Air  entering  by  amall  otmIcb 

alogoua  to  a  city  with  broad  streets ;»'»''™ 
the  air  circulates  more  quickly  and  in  j,,"  ^^ 
larger  masses. 

The  heaping  or  packing  together  of  rooms  is  a  distinct  impediment 
to  ventilation.  The  air  which  passes  into  a  room  through  nnperceived 
channels  may  be  estimated  oa  sufficient  to  change  the  contents  of  the 
room  once  in  an  honr.  Kow,  every  room  has  fonr  aides,  a  top  and 
bottom.     Examine  the  condition  of  a  room  thua  packed  —  eay  one  of 


<r  and  three  nlndows, 

1  Hho^n  by  arrowB.  leavei 
fV,  auTeDtllated,    Taken 
from  a  Mbool  In  Rofiheater, 
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the  middle  rooms  in  Fig.  13.  It  has  s  cellar  below,  rooms  on  three 
sides  and  above;  henee  its  nnperceived  reBt>vatioa  of  air  must  come 
very  largely  from  im- 
pure sonroes.  Wind 
bloving  &om  A  will 
force  air  into  B ;  vind 
"^blowing  from  0  will 
force  the  air  of  the 
fix>nt  room  through  the 
middle  and  rear  rooms. 
The  very  mnltiplioation 
of  partitions,  howsTer, 

FIG.  1«.  Seventli  Word  SelicKiI,  Troy,    UnnirpaMod  •     •i„„ip  „  „i,,„l,   ^„  ._- 
forMmp>«tn«.;  glu.   p«tiUa.^  ;    p.pll.   tu.   u.»'8  itflelf  S  CheCk   tO  ODT. 

light.  rents  of  air. 

Figure  13  shows  a  good  use  of  corridors.    Better  still,  if  nwnu  A, 
B,  C,  D,  had  been  placed  lengthwise  along  the  corridor. 
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The  aualysia  of  plans  of  Hchool-hoasea  leads  nB  to  form  a  disUnct 
class  or  group  of  those  which  have  recitation  rooms  as  an  adjunct  to 
—    large    — — — - 
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study  room.  This, 
the  recitation  room 
plan,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  exemplified 
Fig.  14.  It  has 
the  faults  of  the  com- 
pact plan,  with  very 
little  modification. 
In  a  house  of  this 
sort  one  looks  into 
the  Email  rooms  at 
School,  Tror.  old  pattmm  i  once  for  instances  of 
bad  air  and  crowd- 
ing. It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  by  school  builders  that  the 
.claas  requires  pure  air  when  reciting  as  well  as  at  other  times.  One  half 
of  the  scholars  are  sent  in  to  the  small  rooms,  which  in  aggregate  Bpace 
may  equal  one-third  of  the  room  w- 
they  leave.  Those  left  behind 
enjoy  tolerable  air  ;  while  com- 
monly those  reciting  are  intol- 
erably confined  and  cooped  up, 
without  a  chance  for  relief  (for 
draughts  at  close  quarters  are 
dangerous)  until  the  honr  is 
over.  The  example  following 
(Fig.  15)  ahowB  an  improvement 
in  two  respects,  as  indicated  in  i 
the  note  to  the  cut;  it  is  evi- 
dently based  on  the  previous 
model,  while  the  two  following  I 
show  a  like  affinity. for  each 
other  (Figs.  16,  17).  The  ob- 
jections on  the  ground  of  light 
will  be  named  on  a  later  page. 

Poor  ventilation  is  so   often 
connected  with  over  heating  that    no.  is.   stxtn  wud  school,  ttnr.  tmiit 
the  latter  must  be  ranked  with  ft-i"-  t"^  "v--  (»■  wcitauon  roonu,  about 

•         ,   -,|  .       ..v       TT    .  16  feet  ■qoare;  B,  «t&ln ;    W,  irardroIieM 
It   as  a  cause   of  lU-health.     Hot  Thl.  aBUM  ihowa  the  ncltatlon  room  iT^ 

rooms  are  a  common  cause  of  tem;«iMorRitintoo«m«iiforth«i»Bniber 

„  J    1  .  111.  rm  1         1     ttiat  ocQUBT  theiTi :  lii-«Kdth  of  lArve  room 

"  taking  cold."  They  give  a  head-  ^^^^  wfado«.  m™  th.«  ..^ir-bi* 
ache  tosome.  They  eometimosTiiBimproTemeiit,micomp»rodiritiiFi«i4, 
aid  in  keeping  up  a  forced  uc-  ™^"  "■  "•"  P'"''*  "'  *•"  ■*^-  '*  ^^ 
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tivity  of  the  circnlatioii  of  the  btain  and  nerroos  centers,  causing  ner- 
Tous  irritabilitj  and  aleeplesaneaB.  Weak  sight,  especially  near-sight,  is 
greatly  aided  in  its  development  by  hot  rooms  and  bad  air.  The  heat 
acts  at  oDce  in  flushing  Iho  face  and  producing  congestion  of  the  eyes. 
It  acts  indirectly  and  obrouicaUy  by  producing  a  slow  debilitation  of  the 
ayabem  and  impoverishment  of  tbe  blood.  Such  a  condition  is  most 
favorable  to  thti  production  of  weak  or  short-sight.  Bad  air,  poor 
food,  late  hours,  overwork,  dissipation,  anxiety,  are  causes  Which  work 
toward  the  same  result. 

What  is  "ovet-heating  ?  "  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  reply.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  teachers  who  succeed  in  keeping  themselves 
and  their  classes  comfortable  and  cheerful  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  60"  to  65"  Fahr.  I  have  seen  a  hoy  of  ten  years  sitting  in  shirt 
sleeves,  having  taken  bia  jacket  off  because  he  was  too  warm;  the 
thermometer  stood  at  63°  on  the  desk  beside  him,  and  the  other  pupils 
were  comfortable  also.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  range  from  "  68°  to 
ti"  "  is  decidedly  too  high  for  a  standard.  Some  teachers  may  require 
this  degree  of  warmth,  especially  if  suffering  from  colds;  but  a  lower 
range,  even  one  which,  has  68°  or  70°  for  its  highest  point,  seems  de- 
eirable  for  schools. 


Flo.  IS.  Court  Strut  SoliiH>I,  Utica.  Com^kct  arr»iis«Bient.  toar  roomi  €>on- 
tlgqoiu.  Could  easily  be  eDlarifed  »o  ju  to  |[1ta  four  rooiuAt  iOrtj  bcIioI&tji  to  «a€ih 
room,  with  aorrldor  in  middla.    Arrmncsmeat  bad  for  nlriUK  aniBU  roomli 

4.  There  is  an  invisible  something  which  clings  to  the  substance  of 
wood  and  plaster,  and  continues  to  give  ont  a  smell  after  the  air  has 
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been  renewed.  This  sort  oremanaHon  cannot  be  coadncire  to  health. 
It  brings  startling  anggestlons  of  "  hospital iem,"  or  hospital  smells  and 
infections.  Whoever  will  aid  in  banishing  this  smell  from  schools  is  a 
benefactor,  Striot  cleanliness  is  the  remedy,  associated  with  good 
ventilation. 

It  is  not  soperflaons  to  say  that  once  or  twice  a  year  is  not  often 
enough  to  wash  the  school-room  floors  I  Schools  do  exist  in  which  the 
vashing  is  done  weekly  on  Saturday  morning,  the  sweeping  daily  after 
'Sessions,  and  dasting  daily,  in  the  morning  everything  being  finished 
half  an  honr  before  school  opens. 

A  floor  ought  to  be  non-absorbent.  Seasoned  yellow  pine  and  maple 
are  both  good  materials ;  they  can  (espeoially  maple)  be  so  prepared 
by  oiling  as  not  to  need  washing,  but  only  the  use  of  a  damp  cloth. 
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Dast  comes  from  the  mad  broaght  in  npoa  the  cbildTen'fl  shoes. 
•  There  onght  to  be  no  muddy  school  jarda.  The  use  of  mats  and  scrapers 
mnst  be  provided  for  and  enforced. 

Children  of  the  poorer  classes  come  to  school  with  their  clothes  smell- 
ing of  the  daj's  cooking,  and  much  else.  Teachers  and  charitable 
visitors  can  do  much  to  encourage  or  compel  children  to  come  with 
clean  and  decent  garments,  and  clean  face,  hands  and  hair. 

It  is  not  proper  to  hang  overclotbes  in  the  rooms  where  scbplars  sit. 
A  closed  wardrobe  or  closet  in  the  achool-room  condenses  the  effluTis, 
and  concentrates  theeffectof  packing  a  quantity  of  moist,  reeking  rags. 
The  chance  of  ^Susing  infection  is  increased  by  such  contact  A 
closet  should  be  large  enough  for  each  child's  clothes  to  hang  without 
overlapping  another's.  It  should  have  good  light,  and  free  circulation 
of  air,  aud  be  well  warmed.  If  the  corridors  are  wide,  warmed,  airy 
and  light,  a  portion  may  be  set  off  by  a  board  partition  for  the  use  of 
each  class,  the  boards  to  reach  six  feet  in  height,  and  to  come  within 
six  inches  of  the  floor.  IF  clothes  are  hung  in  the  baaemect,  care 
shonld  be  taken  that  the  furnace  does  not  send  the  air  of  the  clothes- 
room  np-stairs.  * 

Walls  that  can  be  washed  are  a  desideratum;  pain^  answers  the  pur- 
pose well.  Wall-paper  is  so  pretty  that  it  is  a  pity  to  coudemu  it;  but 
it  is  very  absorbent,  and  not  allowable  under  strict  sanitary  rules  wbere 
large  numbers  are  congregated. 

LlOHTINS,  AND   EtE-SIOHT. 

The  inSnence  of  school-life  in  promoting  the  increase  of  near-sight, 
is  by  this  time  one  of  those  commonplaces  of  which  the  reader  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant.  Germany,  Bnssia,  Switzerland  and  France 
have  all  contribnted  statistics,  showing  that  the  affection  is  a  aniversal 
epidemic,  localized  wherever  severe  study  is  pursned,  attacking  all 
grades  except  the  very  youngest,  and  iDcreasing  in  regular  progression 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  study.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  a  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  giving  the 
statistics  of  the  six  hundred  pupils  in  the  High  School  of  Chemnitz, 
Saxouy.  in  which,  in  eight  classes,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  pro- 
portion of  near-sighted  is  respectively  10, 17,  20,  26,  35,  44,  44,  64  in 
IOC.  This  one  series  is  a  fair  represeota'tive  of  a  score,  all  made  with 
great  care  and  exhibiting  the  same  result. 

The  case  is  different  in  America  —  but  only  in  degree.  Children 
stady  a  good  deal  less,  their  school  accommodations  (in  cities,  at  least) 
are  better,  and  their  mode  of  life  in  some  respects  is  better,  than  in 
Germany.  But  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  near-aight  in  this 
country.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  students  were  examined  by 
27 
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Dr.  Derby  on  entering  Amherst  Gollege,  and  35.9  per  oeot  were  fouDd 
short-sighted.  One  class  entered  vith  ii  per  cent  sod  gradoated  vith 
SO  per  cent.  In  brief,  although  we  haTe  lees  absolute  near-sight,  still, 
that  which  yre  have,  is  of  the  same  nature  and  tendency;  it  is  engen- 
dered by  study,  and  is  increased  by  continued  study  as  rapidly  as  in 
Germany. 

The  percentages  of  near-sight  in  3,500  public  school  children,  exam- 
ined by  Drs.  E.  C.  Loring  and  E.  H,  Derby,  in  New  York  dty,  were 
8.6  for  the  yonngest  clasBeB  and  26.78  for  the  oldest.  The  poverty  of 
blood  and  weakness  of  fibre  which  are  produced  by  bad  Tentilation 
and  over-heating  contribute  to  the  causes  of  near-sight  in  no  incon- 
siderable d^ree.  The  point  of  most  immediate  interest,  however,  it 
the  amonnt  and  distribution  of  light  in  school-rooms. 

Certain  fashions  in  architecture  iiiterfere  with  the  requirements  of 
airing  and  lighting.  Pointed  windows,  heavy  mullions,  buttresses  and 
cornices,  may  do  bo.  In  all  styles,  except  that  based  on  practical  use- 
fulness, the  size  of  and  position  of  windows  are  subordinated  to 
architectural  effect  Small  sized  windows  are  employed  to  produce  aji 
effect  in  the  facade,  iu  that  domestic  classic  style  which  was  do  much 
in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  which  has  left  traces 
upon  our  school  architecture.  A  frieze,  in  a  classically  proportioned 
honse,  occupies  a  band  of  several  feet  in  width  below  the  eaves,  which 
must  be  kept  sacred  from  sach  vulgar  uses  as  that  of  wiadowa  The 
frieze  may  not  be  actually  there,  but  a  place,  is  left  for  it,  a  blank 
ribbon  of  wood  or  stone  above  the  brick  wall  and  the  window-beada 
Classic  usage  requires  a  strict  subordination  of  windows ;  one  might 
almost  say,  a  suppression. 

In  certain  places  there  prevails  the  singular  custom  of  making  the 
npper  story  much  higher  than  the  lower.  For  ^example,  in  Rochester 
School  No.  19,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  glass  to  the  ceiling 
is  28  inches  in  the  first  story  and  78  inches  in  the  second.  The  High 
school  at  Binghamton  has  four  stories,  the  height  of  which,  beginning 
at  the  bottom,  is  respectively  14,  15,  16,  17  feet.  This  practice  is  re- 
lated to  the  custom  of  using  the  upper  story  for  a  large  hall  or  assem- 
bly, but  it  has  been  retained  (from  habit  ?)  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
such  hall.  It  has  the  advantage  of  airiness,  bnt  the  architects  have 
not  seized  the  full  advantage  of  the  arrangement  by  carrying  the 
windows  up  near  the  ceiling.  A  certain  loss  of  light  results,  which  is 
seriously  felt  in  certain  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  High  school  at  Bome 
in  Oneida  county  (a  classic  stractnre). 

Glass  sliding-doors  are  still  in  frequent  use  in  some  places,  bat  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  going  out  of  fashion.  It  is  doubtless 
'  supposed  that  they  give  aid  in  lighting  the  rooms  ;  but  this  is  veiy 
questionable. 
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Daring  the  inveBtigstiong  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Oommittee 
apoo  Public  InatitutioDs,  there  baa  beon  freqaeot  opportunity  of  oom- 
paring  honseB  built  upon  similar  plans,  but  differing  in  this  one  re- 
elect; and  it  has  not  seemed  that  those  with  glass  were  better  lighted 
than  the  others  with  solid  partitions. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  must  consider  i 

1,  That  the  glass  in  the  partition  reflects  a  part  of  the  light  and 
throws  it  back  out  of  the  window. 

2.  That  it  absorbs  a  part. 


Corridor  &  Btair. 

1  ♦ 

Flo.  18.  School  No.  lA,  KaahMt«T,  Semnd  floor.  Dldslon  Into  five  egoal 
Toonu  br  KlMM  partlUoDi.  Ter;  poor  llKbt  and  dlmlnlihed  TeDtllstlon  In  throe 
InMriftrroonu. 

3.  That  it  allows  a  part  to  pass  straight  through  and  out  by  the 
windows  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  or  house.  To  this  add  the 
fact,  that  in  examining  the  plans  of  houses  where  glass  partitions  are 
used,  we  find  that  there  is  not  generally  light  enough  to  snpply  each 
separate  room,  supposing  the  partitions  to  be  solid  walls ;  from  which 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  planners  thought  that  the  supply  was 
increased  by  using  glazed  partitiona  Figure  18  will  illustrate  this. 
No  one  could  suppose  that  the  architect  intended  to  illuminate  those 
long  slips  of  Tooms  by  two  moderate-sized  windows  at  one  end  ;  but  in 
reality  the  light  does  come  almost  wholly  from  that  qnarter  in  all  the 
inner  rooms. 

Figaro  19  shows  a  more  recent  plan,  which  looks  attractive.  The 
middle  room  of  three  receives  light  from  the  rear  and  two  sides.  Why 
does  it  not  receive  enough  ?  The  answer  is  a  two-fold  one :  First,  be- 
cause so  much  side-light  is  cutoff,  and  second,  because  the  side-light 
is  bo  distant  and  slanting. 
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1.  To  a  perBon  etandiog  in  A  (see  fig.  21)  the  objects  in  B  Beem  lees 
distinct  than  those  in  A.  A  port  of  the  light  i^  thrown  back  &om  the 
glass  into  A^  as 
we  may  see  by  the 
leflectioDS  on  the 
sash.  The  ceiling 
and  floor  of  B  are 
darkened  by  the 
wooden  frame- 
work, and  the 
^XKjved  beams  in 
which  the  door- 
heads  slide.  A 
person  at  B   no- 
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tioes  an  increase  in  the  light  when  the  sash  is  opened, 
a.  A  eide-light  from  the  window  at  A  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of 

mnch  nse  beyond  the  width  of  A    It  strikes  B  too  obliquely.     The 

simple  rule  of 
allowan^  for 
depth  is,  that 
no  window  shall 
be  required  to 
throw  light  to  a 
horizontal  dis- 
tance greater 
than  once  and  a 
half  its  height, 
supposing  its 
'  head  to  be  quite 
near  the  ceiling. 

FIO.  ao.  School  No.  88,  RoehcaMrt  Imilt  187»!  flntflvoc.  rpL^  JJo™.™ 
Hon  there  1.  an  evident  attempt  to  remedy  a  dofeet  fn  .ucb  «  ^  °*  aiagram 
plui  a*  that  orTis-  1».  The  middle  room  IB  of  the  BBme  lUe  fepresen  ts  a  roff 
aatheothen,  but  hu  Ave  window*  all  etono  end  I  •Kreatcaln  r  rnnma  P*ch 
M  compared  with  No.  19.    The  Inferiority  of  B  to  A  aDd  O  U  '"""'b.   <=»-" 

Btiuevident.  however.  twenty-fourfeet 

wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.    The  window  head  is  three  feet  from  the 
ceiling,  and  eleven  feetfrom  the  floor  (as is  very  often  the  case);  the  light 
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ma;  be  enffioient  as  far  ai  the  mark  S  on  the  floor.  If  the  house  stands 
on  a  large  lot  with  a  wide,  open  oatlook,  the  inner  seats,  in  A,  will  be 
well  lighted  ;  but  in  an  average  street,  with  houses  of  moderate  size  op- 
posite, the;  will  be  poorly  lighted.  A  portion  of  the  light  in  B  will  be  vet; 
poor,  indeed.  Finally,  the  light  that  goes  tbroagh  from  A  to  B  is  chiefly 
lost  to  A ;  if  a  smootji  white  wall  were  put  instead  of  the  glassslidera,  tiie 


V 

1 

I 

1 

wall  would  throw  the  light  back  upon  the  desks 
in  A.  This  part  of  the  light  is  really  needed,  and 
it  is  most  needed  jnst  where  it  comes,  at  the  back 
of  the  room.  A  good  deal  is  gained  by  slanting 
the  inner  wall  (where  that  is  feasible)  so  as  to 
throw  the  light  more  directly  downwards,  as  in 
figure  22.  The  writer  has  knowledge  of  one  room 
in  the  Albany  High  School  which  is  a  favorite 
with  the  pupils  for  this  reason.  But  eren  an  up- 
right wall  is  of  much  value  as  a  light-giving  sur- 
face. The  ceiling  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
respect,  and  must  not  be  cut  up  by  cross-beama ;  it 
should  he  white,  while  -the  walls  are  tinted  very 
slightly  in  some  nentral  color. 

If  these  three  rooms  were  thrown  into  one,  the 
product  would  be  a  room  of  the  width  of  that  in 
the  Syracuse  High  School  (fig.  23),  which  is 
seventy-four  feet  across  and  fourteen  feet  high 
(this  is  not  a  solitary  case  either),  with  windows 
two  feet  from  the  ceiling  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor.  A  ray  of  light  is  seen  analyzed 
into  three  parts,  A=^ths,  falling  on  the  desks  in 
the  left  bandhalf ;  B=one-twelfth  on  the  desks  in 
the  right  hand  half;  C^one-twelfth  going  out  of 
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fhe  oppoedto  window  (the  dotted  upright  line  represents  the  imoginuy 
middle  line  of  the  room). 

Figure  twenty-four 
is  a  room  half  aa  wide 
as  fignre  23,  introduced 
to  ahow  that  the  light 
falls  twice  as  directly 
upon  the  desks. 
1  Fig.  S5  represents 
no.  34.  the    angle     at  which 

light  from  the  center  of  a  window  strikes  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  a 
room  like  that  of  the  Syracnse  school.  ,  Let  the  reader  note  also,  that 


"  iid.  SIT" 

this  is  the  angle  at  which  the  light  strikea  the  indde  desks  of  a  room 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  lighted  from  one  side,  and  he  will  he  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  this  depth  is  properly  condemned  as  altogether  too  great  a 
tor  sncoessfnl  lighting  hy  ordinw7  methodsi 

The  most  rala- 
able  light  is  that 
coming  from  the 
center  and  upper 
part  of  the  Toom  or 
I  F  window.  The  more 
perpendicnlarly  it 
strikes,  the  better. 
Therefore,  the  win- 
dow-heads ongfat  to 
be  as  near  the  ceil- 
ing    as      possible ; 
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that  is  within  six  inches  or  thereabonts. 
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A  tew  more  iUnatrstionB  of  imperrect  lighting  may  profitably  be  added 
Fig.  26  representB  a  sobool  at  Hoosiok  Falls.  The  two  rooma,  which 
constitote  one  floor,  are  eaoh  thirty-SYe  by  thirty  feet  in  size.  A 
gliding  glaas  partStion  throws  both  into  one,  for  the  purposes  of  ezer- 
oise  in  common.  This  preeapposes  that  the  scholars  face  the  same 
way  in  both  rooms.  The  windows  at  F  F  are  necessarily  closed,  and 
the  light  in  B  becomes  insnfficient,  the  combined  area  of  the  glass 
equalling  one-foart«enth  of  the  floor  space.  Other  instanoes  of  facing 
the  light  for  a  similar  reason  are  shown  \ia  figs.  37,  31-34,  and  others, 
where,  as  nsual,  the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  facing. 
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FIG.  ST.    Mbool  No.  10.  BoshMtn,  third  Boor. 
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<  Fig  27,  represents  foar  rooms  in  the  npper  story  of  school  No.  10, 
Boctieeter.  The  corridor  occapies  the  left  hand,  but  is  not  given  ia 
the  drawing.  The  four  rooms  are  entered  by  an  alley  between  glass 
sasb-work.  The  partitions  between  A  and  B,  C  and  D,  are  of  glass. 
A  and  0  are  poorly  lighted;  A  especially  Bo,  since  all  the  light,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  from  the  windows  in  B,  conies  from  directly 
in  front  There  are,  of  conrse,  windows  in  the  outer  corridor  wall; 
they  may  be  said  to  be  thrown  away  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
rooms,  and  the  same  criticism  applies  to  figares  18, 19,  20. 

The  arrangement  Is  an  extremely  bad  one.  Even  the  shaft  (for  tcD' 
tiladon)  is  so  sitnated  as  to  take  the  place  of  one  window,  and  the 
towers  (indicated  by  indentations  at  the  comers)  take  the  pUoe  of  at 
least  one  window. 


I  Flo.'  S8.    Tn»  o'  >  Hhool  hoiue  with  noiie  bnt  eomsr  room*. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  plan  might  have  been  changed.  The  house 
is  nearly  sqnare,  and  the  dimensions  would  easily  admit  of  fonr  oblong 
rooms  on  a  floor,  with  the  entry  or  hall  running  straight  through  be- 
tween. Upon  this  plan  are  built  schools  No.  16,  Bochester,  and  31, 
Albany,  both  at  present  fairly  well  ventilated,  owing  in  large  measure 
to  the  arrangement  which  gives  thorough  ventilation  of  the  halls,  as- 
signs to  each  room  two  exposed  surfaces,  and  does  not  allow  any  two 
class-rooms  to  come  in  contact     The  scheme  ia  illustrated  in  Fig.  28. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  corner  rooms  is,  that  either  the  scholara 
or  the  teacher  must  face  the  light.  To  many  teachers  this  is  a  aerions 
evil.  Injury  may  easily  be  inflicted'on  the  eye-eight.  If  the  teacher 
is  much  employed  in  work  with  the  blackboard,  and  the  maps,  and 
reading-charts,  and  is  more  on  her  feet  than  in  the  chair,  the  difficulty 
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may  be  oTerloobed.  Bat  if  obliged  to  sit  wbile  conducting  lessons  or 
overaeeing  study,  she  abonld  be  protected  by  a  scroeQ.  Such  a  screen 
is  in  actnal  use,  and  is  mnch  prized  in  tiu  the  rooms  of  the  Albany 
Higb  SchooJ.  There  ai^  two  patteros,  one  wholly  ;3f  wood,  the  other 
a  wooden  frame  covered  with  cloth  and  sliding  on  an  iron  bar  with  a 
heavy  foot  (FigB.  29,  30.)  They  are  placed  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
teacher.  The  ideal  sohoolroom  is  one  with  only  one  exposed  side, 
wh«reby  the  most  nnilorm  illamiaatioD  is  seoared.    (Fig.  9.) 


no.  99.  Pio.  so. 

Conntry  schools  are  apt  to  be  incorrectly  lighted.  But  few  are  so 
badly  off  aa  this  octagon  (6g.  81),  where  each  scholar  faces  three  win- 
dows and  stove,  or  tiie  oblong  (fig.  32),  where  the  case  is  nearly  simi- 
lar. 


n© 


no.  81.  Fia.  S3. 

The  principle  that  scholars  should  never  face  a  light  when  at  work 
B  violated  iu  the  case  of  the  long  room  (fig.  33)  in  the  Union  school 
at   Schenectady.     Here 
1    are  seated  one  hundred 
^    and    fifty    scholars    of 
1  nearly    adult    size,    all 
'^  facing  in  one  direction. 
]    Those  who  occupy  the 
'    forward    part    of    the 
room  are    under  great 
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diBadvantagei,  as  tlie  light  which  oomea  from  the  rear  is  distant,  and 
that  in  front  is  near.  The  room  meaBares  aixtj-seveii  feet  by  tventv- 
seren  feet.    The  building  was  originally  a  college. 

In 'the  newest    Bchool    in 

8  Schenectady  the  scholars  tnm 
their  backs  npon  a  blank  wall 
and  face  windows.  (Fig.  34). 
From  Brockport  State  Nor- 
mal School  are  selected  two 
caees  of  bad  lighting,   which 

FIG.  84.    8rt.«.«.t«i».  p«.k  Ptac.  ^«clw'^,^tP«'"^«''t    °^   t^e  great 
iiKht,  ueBdicMif.  Width  of  the  stmctnre.     It 

would  be  hard  to  re-arrange  the  inner  partitions  so  as  to  give  good 
lighting.  Fig.  35  is  a  room  used  for  class  work,  56  by  34  feet,  having 
all  fiye  windows  at  one  end.  Fig.  36  giyes  a  room  devoted  to  drawing, 
with  the  windows  similarly  plaoed  ;  it  is  34  feet  square.  And  as  an 
instance  where  the  occupants  consider  the  light  snperfiuously  abund- 
ant, flg.  37  ifl  a  recitation  room  in  the  third  story,  3*  by  18  feet,  with 
five  windows,  haying  a  glass-area — 1-5.3  of.  the  floor-area,  with  a  free 
flky  in  front    The  area  of  glass  in  fig.  36  is  1-16,  and  that  in  fig.  36 


FIO.  36.  (DafMtlve  UxtatlaK-)  Hoom 
58x84  wlthfi  vlndow*  stone  end.  Brvek- 
port  Vonaal  School.  Wlndon-i  badly 
plaoed  and  iDSiilBelant  (glau  luvB  ^1-16  ol 


KG.  S6. 

mal  Scbool. 

XTMdferdniwlnB 

and  writing.     (Olu 


1-9.6  of  the  floor  area.  These  instances  aie  confirmatory  in  a  general 
way  of  the  principle  that  glass-surface  should  equal  from  1-5  to  1-6  of 
the  floor-snrfaoe,  in  all  but  exceptionally  open  places. 

Fig.  38  is  a  room  50  by  35  feet,  lighted 
on  three  sides.  The  large  platform  is  placed 
-opposite  the  door ;  hence  the  scholars  must 
face  four  windows.  For  the  case  of  thia 
^.badly-arranged  room  the  remedy  is  aimply 
ant.)  Room  3st>is^  wiiidova to  reverse  the  position  of  the  pupils.  This 
^^^r^i'tt^!^^'^  ^°^^^'  ^<"'«^«'"'  gi^e  discomfort  to  a  teacher 
tbB  room  ifwki  fniiy  apoa  the  unlesB  a  Screen  wero  nsed. 
■■^-  Fig.  39  is  an  old  buildine.    The  lighting 


of  the  main  room  is  excseBsively  bad,  Nearly  one  half  (the  rear  18 
feet),  has  no  windows,  and  the  acholars  face  three  windows.  It  is  not 
•*  [  ■-•  '-' j  —  I  feasible  toreTerae  the  seats  forihab 

would  bring  the  teacher's  desk  to 
I  D,  which  is  quite  in  the  dark  and 
faces  three  windows.  The  upper 
story  is  curionely  divided  (fig.  40), 
with  one  room  of  very  singular 
proportions:  8x13  feet. 

Fig.    41    is  a    one-story  brick 
school  at  Broekport      With  only 
three    rooms,    there  are    provided 
whiDhiun  to  be  darkened.   The  widti.  three  entrances  (E,  T,  W  are  the 

oris  faet  In  middle  of  roam  Ji  Imper-  l-l    1      \  n  n      •        <      i< 

to«i,  iichtod  b,  «id«  windows  (Boob-  vestibules).  Boom  0  is  badly 
wter,  No.  a.)  '  lighted.     Lighting  has  been  sacri- 

ficed to  the  symmetry  of  the  plan.  If  the  vestibule  T  had  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  E  8  moved  so  as  to  cover  the  end  of  B,  0  would  have 
gained  two  windows.  Boom  A  has  one  superflaons  window,  which 
embsrrawes  the  occupants. 
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The  corridor  ongbt  not  to  occupy  the  side  of  a  house,  unless  that 
side  is  known  to  be  undesirable  for  furnishing  light.  Exceptions  may 
he  made  nnder  fit  oironmBtaQces.  Bat  when  a  house  is  placed  on  a 
narrow  lot,  under  circumstances  which  make  it  even  possible  that  the 
side  lots  may  be  huilt  upon,  it  is  folly  to  waste  the  best  light  (that  on 
the  street-front,  in  cities,  may  he  called  such)  by  occupying  it  with 
corridors.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  urs  narrow  lots,  they  should 
at  all  events  run  back  to  the  next  street.  But  the  necessity  does  not 
exist  in  any  non-metropolittan  city. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  a  plan  like  that  of  fig.  38  is  the 
freedom  of  exposnre  to  the  son's  direct  rays.  Corner  rooms  are  whole- 
some  to  live  in,  and  it  seems  nudeairable  to  occupy  that  part  of  the 
plan  by  staircases,  as  in  fig.  42. 
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Vlfl.  4I>    Broekport  Conunon Bofeool,  floor  plmn. 

It  will  be  a  usefnl  exercise  for  anj  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  plan 
for  a  new  school,  to  take  some  of  the  outlines  here  givea,  and  try  to 
alter  them  in  accordance  with  just  principles.  Take  fig.  43  with  its 
simple  oblong  form,  and  try  to  redistribute  it ;  with  straight  halls 
going  clean  through;  with  corner  rooms,  as  many  as  couTenietit ; 
with  the  oblong  figure  preserved  in  each  room  if  possible;  with  600 
sqnare  f^t  floor  to  each,  or  nearly  that,  and  more  if  wished ;  with 
dressing-rooms  of  sufficient  size  and  properly  lighted ;  with  no  room 
so  packed  as  to  touch  other  rooms  on  more  than  two  sides. 

The  dimensions  of  rooms  for  study  should  not  be  excessive  in  either 
direction.  Very  large  rooms  cannot  be  lighted  from  one  side,  which 
ia  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  croas-light.  If  both  sides  are  used  for 
windows,  the  scholars  necessarily  receive  light,  one-half  from  the  right 
hand  and  one-half  from  the  left.  The  former  is  objectionable  in  writ- 
ing or  drawing  becauae  the  hand  throws  a  shadow  on  the  page.  The 
ideal  room  ia  lighted  from  one  side  only  (Fig.  9),  and  its  size  is  limi- 
ted by  this  one  condition ;  for  the  height  of  such  a  room  cannot  be 
placed  at  more  than  fourteen  feet,  and  this  limits  the  available  width 
of  the  room  (equals  one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  windows)  to 
twenty  or  twenty-one  feet.    Tlie  width  of  an  aisle  being  added  on  the 
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inner  side  gives  twenty-four  feet  as  the  maximum  desirable  vidth  for 
an  ordinary  Bclioolroom.  The  dimeDsion  in  the  other  direction  may 
be  greater  but  is  limited  by  the  need  of  having  all  the  children  read 
words  on  the  blackboard.  Thirty-two  by  twenty-foar,  and  fourteen 
in  height,  gives  a  cubic  space  of  10,753  feet. 

The  next   step  is  to  ascertain  how 
many  scholars  maf  safely  be  placed 
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in  the  room.  That  depends  on  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  that  can  be  intro- 
duced. It  may  be  assumed  that  it  will 
not  canse  dangerous  draughts  to  bring 
in  enough  air  (in  euitablo  ways)  to 
change  the  entire  atmosphere  onoe  in 
ten  minutes,  or  six  times  in  an  hour. 
The  hourly  supply  is  therefor©  61,5lii 
cnbic  feet  of  fresh  air.  Divide  this 
1,800,  the  quantity  assumed  as  re- 
quired by  each  schoolboy,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  thirty-six  pupils  can  be  ac- 
commodated with  sufficient  fresh  air 
in  that  room.  In  this  casecach  scholar 
has  300  cubic  feet  of  space. 

If  we  assume  that  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted more  rapidly,  viz.,  so  as  to 
change  the  contents  of  the  room 
FIG.  42.  Bohooi  Mo.  i4,edtu>Tj.  eight  times  in  aa  hour  (which  is 
probably  near  the  maximum  of  safety),  the  result  is  forty-eight  pupils 
and  225  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each. 

If  a  larger  class  must  be  accommodated,  the  room  may  he  length- 
ened. A  room  25x35  accommodates  fifty-four  pupils  with  the  above 
allowance. 

The  committee  of  award  in  the  competition  for  the  prize  for  the  beat 
school-house  plan  (offered  by  the  "  Sanitary  Engineer  ")  assigned  fifteen 
sqaare  feet  of  floor  area  as  the  minimum  for  each  scholar,  and  the 
maximum  height  of  rooms  as  fourteen  feet,  making  a  minimum  of  310 
cubic  feet  of  space  with  this  height,  196  feet  with  a  height  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  so  on. 

School  Desks  akd  Seats. 

There  is  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  wanted  in  the  case  of  these 

articles.     Some  think  that  ease  and  a  comfortable  support  for  the  body 

constitute  the  chief  object  of  a  seat;  they  naturally  prefer  a  seat  vhich 

tilts  back  a  little,  or  compels  the  reader  to  do  so.     Others  -wish  the 
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habit  01  sitting  upright  to  be  enforced  b;  the  oonstrnoUoii  of  the  seat 
and  desk;  the  inferenoes  drawn  from  this  postulate  are  Tarions,  some 
wishing  to  do  away  with  chair  backs  altogether,  and  others  allowtu^  a 
support  only  as  far  up  as  the  middle  of  the  back,  while  a  narrow  strip 
for  the  spine  alone  is  used  in  some  (foreign)  patterns. 

The  writer  wonld  beg  to  be  excused  from  deciding  between  these 
conflicting  views.^  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  desirable  for  chil- 
dren to  be  tanght  how  to  write  in  an  erect  attitude,  and  that  cert^n 
of  the  school  chairs,  with  sloped  and  curved  backs,  which  are  now  so 
common  in  modem  schools,  do  not  assist  la  doing  this,  but  have  rather 
the  contrary  effect  of  tempting  to  slide  into  a  semi-recumbent  posture. 
Snch  chairs  are  not  the  best  to  write  in,  however  comfortable  for  read- 
ing. Drawing,  copying,  ciphering,  written  exercises,  writing  (spell- 
ing) from  dictation,  writing  in  copy-books,  and  the.  use  of  dictionaries, 
all  require  an  upright  position.  The  shape  of  a  Mexican  saddle  may 
suggest  something  when  we  are  trying  to  flx  on  the  proper  school 
seat.  The  lower  half  or  third  of  the  trnnk  is  the  part  which  needs 
firm  snpport ;  and  the  lower  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  back-rest  is  the 
most  important  portion. 

The  desk  ia  used  for  two  very  distinct  purposes.  In  writing  it  must 
be  nearly  flat,  and  its  edge  should  project  an  inch  or  two  over  the 
front  edge  of  the  chair  (supposed  to  be  of  ordinary  width),  and  the 
height  should  he  convenient,  so  that  the  arms  fnaj  slide  easily  over  it 
without  raising  the  shoulders.  Too  great  height  of  the  lid  is  a  com- 
mon fault.  ' 

In  reading,  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  desk  lid  tilted  a  good  deal. 
Desks  are  now  made  (very  cheap  and  good)  which  enable  the  scholar 
to  make  the  change  at  will. 

A  point  much  neglected  ia  the  height  of  the  seat  for  little  children, 
who  often  have  to  sit  with  their  feet  off  the  floor, 

A  desk  placed  too  far  from  the  seat  compels  the  pupil  to  lean  the 
body  forward,  elbows  on  the  desk,  in  postures  which  are  apt  to  become 
injurious  to  the  symmetry  of  the  body.  There  should  not  be  room 
enough  to  stand  between  desks  and  chairs ;  ou  the  contrary,  as  before 
said,  the  former  should  overlap  the  latter. 

The  development  of  near-sight  ia  aided  by  desks,  seats,  and  habits 
of  sitting  or  writing,  which  bring  the  head  into  a  bent  position,  and 
the  eyes  close  to  the  paper.  These  habits  of  attitude  are  extremely 
common,  and  nothing  ia  more  trouhkaome  than  the  constant  effort  to 
correct  tbem.  In  fact,  nature  will  assert  herself  in  spite  of  oar 
efforts,  and  the  best  plan  may  be  to  cut  short  the  time  for  writing,  or 
to  interrupt  it  by  a  miunte  devoted  to  calisthenics.  In  fact,  protracted 
sitting,  or  confinement  to  any  single  posture  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
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utea,  ia  an  injnrions  thing.  Tfae'ciroulation  is  made  stagnant.  Odd 
or  distorted  attitudes  become  more  so,  and  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
correct  posture  becomes  irksome. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  session  of  three  hours,  it  sboald  be  a  serioas 
aim  to  provide  means  for  checking  the  continaity  of  application  at 
times.  la  certain  schools  primary  children  are  kept  for  nearly  this 
time  without  recess.  Snch  a  plan  if  it  implies  continaoaa  affliction  of 
mind,  is  an  absurdity,  not  to  say  an  impossibility. 

If  young  children  mast  be  kept  at  school  for  fonr  hours  together, 
it  is  uecessaiy  to  break  the  oontinnity,  of  work  by  a  long  recess  of 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  They  should  not  be  allowed,  either,  to  re- 
main in  their  seats  during  recesses,  bnt  should  all  be  sent  out  to  play, 
under  the  care  of  teachers, 

Much  more 'might  be  said  of  the  excess  of  work  which  is  required 
of  young  children  Six  boars  is  still  a  common  requirement,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  afternoon  session  by  one  hour  is  rather  a  recent  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Until  lately,  it  has  been  simply  taken  for 
grated  that  the  little  ones  ehonld  go  and  return  when  the  older  ones 
do.  The  presamption,  however,  is  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  child  of  six  yea^  should  no  more  be  expected  to  keep  the  -same 
scfaool-bours  as  one  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  than  it  should  be  allowed 
to  have  the  same  time  for  going  to  bed.  The  experience  of  many  gz- 
celleut  and  conscientious  teachers,  shows  that  primary  scholars  oau 
very  rarely  be  kept  at  work  —  real  work  —  more  than  three  hours  a 
day.  If  the  sessions  are  longer,  the  children  have  to  be  amused,  or 
allowed  to  amuse  tbemaelvea.  Further  consideration  of  this  point  is 
not,  called  for  ia  this  place. 
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NOTES  ON  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYES 
SCHOOLS  AND  ASYLUMS* 


By  Cohnelivb  B.  Aqnkw,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  Vokk, 

CUltlCAL   PROPKaSOn,    DlSBABEB    OF   THE    ETB   ADD  BaR,    CoLLSaS    OR    PtlVSI- 
CIAN8    AND   BUROEONB,    NbW   YORX.        BDROEON.TO    MAITIIATTAH     BVE    AND 

Ear  Hospital,  btc.,  btc. 

Many  evils  exist  in  the  method  of  treating  children  npon  the  con- 
gregate pl&n  in  Bchools  and  reformatories.  I  propose  in  the  following 
brief  obBpt«r  to  call  attention  to  one  of  them  which  does  not  seem  tc^ 
attract  the  attention  its  gravitydemanda.  I  refer  to  commanicable  eye 
disease.  I  constantly  see  in  my  practice  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  HospitA],  Xew  York,  and  elBewhere,  patients  who  have  contracted 
these  diseases  and  got  as  a  consequence,  some  lesion  of  the  palpebral) 
conjunctiva  or  cornea,  which  has  either  resulted  in  blindness  or  such 
impairment  of  vision,  or  of  the  power  of  endurance  of  their  eyes,  as 
u>  reduce  greatly  the  induetrial  capacity  of  the  individual. 
■  Diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  cornea  are  largely  the  cause 
of  prevailing  blindness,  and  yet  they  belong  In  a  great  degree  to  the 
class  of  preventable  diseases.  The  fact  that  they  do  fall  into  this  class 
gives  to  the  sanitarian  and  to  the  legislators  a  special  opportunity  and 
advuntoge  for  inquiry,  advice,  and  legiil  enactment  to  limit  or  prevent 
their  prevalence. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  called  to  a  school,  in  one  of  our  counties,  in 
which  several  hundrod  children  had  been  gathered,  chiefly  from  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  Npw  York.  1  found  more  than  half  the  inmates 
suffering  from  a  malignant  type  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  dis- 
ease had  rapidly  become  epidemic  m  the  school  and  dormitories  until 
the  proper  educational  work  of  the  establishment  was  suspended,  and 
the  insufficient  energy  of  its  entire  force  of  teachers  and  nurses  turned 

•The  ocouiTonoo  of  eontauloiia  opl(tha]mlB  In  crowded  prlmsry  BchoolB  and  large  asy- 
lums Induced  tbo  State  Board  ot  Health  to  request  Dr.  Agnew  Co  prepare  this  brief  chap 
terof  IntannaUon  and  adTloe,  deiived  from  hla  reoeotand  cararul  atudteaof  thsBubJert. 
£.  H.,  Secrelorj/  ot  tlie  Board. 
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to  fight  t^e  invader.  Before  I  was  called  several  cases  of  blindQeBs 
had  oooQired,  hoth  among  the  Boholars  and  their  attendants,  five 
children  having  lost  both  eyes  and  seventeen  children  having  each 
lost  an  eye. 

At  Ay  visit  more  than  half  of  the  inmates  of  the  school,  or  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  were  fonad  aufCering  from  acute,  com- 
municable, purulent  Infiammation  of  the  eyes  in  its  variaua  gtagea.  I 
estimated  that  at  least  five  percentum  of  these  cases  would  become 
blind  from  the  acute  procesBes  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  that  a  consider- 
able number,  probably  one-half,  would  have  such  mnrbid  changes  pro- 
dnoed  in  the  conjunctiva  or  lining  of  theireyelide  as  would  render  them 
liable  to  constantly  recurring  infiammation,  thus  impaicing  their  com- 
fort and  usefulness,  lowering  their  industrial  capacity,  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  constantly  impending  blindness. 

These  obildren,  largely  of  Irish  parentage,  had  been  gatliered  in  the 
'streets  of  New  York,  and  snatched,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  them.  A  considerable  number,  as  I  was  informed, 
had  been'  committed  to  the  school  through  the  agency  of  one  of  oar 
most  active  protective  societies.  As  I  stood  amid  the  little  victims  a 
conviction  of  the  crndenesa  and  ignorance  which  mark  so  many  of  oar 
attempts  at  benevolence  penetrated  me.  Here  was  a  mass  of  little 
snfFerera  gathered  from  the  scenes  of  sqaallor  and  neglect  in  a  great 
city,  committed  to  a  school  in  which  their  interests,  physical  and 
religious,  were  snpposed  to  be  protected,  hut  in  which  there  was  an 
absence  of  those  things  which  were  essential  to  their  bodily  health 
and  safety.  Several  conditions  esisted  in  this  school,  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  horrid  epidemic 

1.  Imperfect  quarantine. 

a.  Bad,  or  insufficient  lavatories. 

3.  Overcrowding. 

4.  Bad  food. 

5.  Bad  drainage. 

The  mere  presence  of  snch  disease  in  a  school,  or  reformatory,  is 
censurable.  If  it  gets  into,  or  originates  there  it  is  a  serious  reflection 
npon  its  management.  If  itspreatls,  it  shows  that  the  internal  police 
of  the  establishment  is  bad.  Every  cnndidate  for  admission  to  a  resi- 
dential public  school,  or  school  dormilory,  should  be  examined  by 
an  expert  to  ascertain  whether  he  h»a  a  communicable  eyu  diseasa 
Especially  should  this  be  done  in  echooU  and  reformatories  main- 
tained for  the  good  of  the  poor  and  .degraded,  since  it  is  largely 
among  these  classes  that  communiejible  eye  diseases  prevail.  There 
should  be  a  competent  medical  officer  at  the  reception  quarters  of 
every  snch  school,  capable  of  turning  the  eyelids  of  candidates  and 
ascertaining  whether  they  have  catarrhal  affections. 
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It  may  not  be  possible,  or  wise,  to  tarn  back  into  Bocietj,  caaea  of 
commuDicable  eye  diseaae,  as  they  may  bare  been  committed  for 
vagrancy  or  other  good  cause.  Horeover,  it  is  belter  that  saob  cases 
should  be  kept  where  they  may  be  skillfaily  treated,  and  thus  so  iso- 
liited  as  to  cease  to  be  the  sources  of  dangerous  contagiou.  Every 
school  and  reformatory  sboul'l  buve  ample  provisiou  in  the  form  of 
wooden  shanties  or  tents  and  play-grouads  to  safely  treat  such  cases 
till  they  shall  have  been  curried  beyond  the  point  at  whioh  they  cease 
to  be  foci  of  disease  for  others. 

But  as  these  diseases,  so  fatal  to  vision,  may  in  spite  of  all  available 
caution  get  into  the  schools  and  become  endemic,  we  must  insist  that 
their  known  causes  be,  so  far  as  possible,  guarded  against.  It  is  cer- 
tainly competent  for  the  State  to  enforce  the  rules  which  tronld  reduce 
the  risk  of  such  communicable  diseases  occurring  in  all  schools  and 
reformatories  that  draw  any  portion  of  their  maintenance  from  the 
State  treasury,  or  exist  under  a  State  charter. 

I^t  as,  then,  consider  the  conditions  which  favor  the  introduction 
into,  and  preTalence  in,  a  school  of  such  communicable  eye  diseases. 

1.  The  conditions  which  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  communi- 
cable catarrhal  eye  disease  into  a  school  or  reformatory. 

A  child  is  taken  by  an  agent  of  *  *  *  or  some  other  represent- 
ative of  law  or  philanthropy,  and  with  more  or  less  haste  is  run 
through  the  judicial  mill  and  committed  to  a  school  or  reformatory. 
If  such  B  child  has  catarrhal  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  granular  lids,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  become  a  vehicle  of  contagion  to  the  school. 
If  such  a  child  had  small-pvx,  it  would  not  be  let  loose  to  spread  the 
nialady  in  a  school;  and  yet  that  disease  would  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  a  school  in  which  vaccination  had  been  properly  done, 
fiut  there  is  no  such  protection  against  catarrhal  or  purulent  eye  dis- 
ease. The  lesson,  then,  is  that  the  safety  of  children  in  such  institn- 
tions  demands  that  a  proper  examination  be  made  of  every  child  before 
he  is  admitted  to  see  whether  he  has  catarrhal  eye  disease,  that  he 
may,  if  the  disease  exists,  be  so  domiciled  as  not  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  ' 

Furthermore,  as  the  disease  may  originate  in  a  school  from  over- 
crowding and  bad  food,  the  committing  parties  should  see  to  it  that 
children  are  not  sent  to  institntions  in  excess  of  their  sanitary 
accommodations,  nurses  and  other  resources. 

If  a  child  cannot  be  provided  in  an  institution  with  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  dormitories  and  class  rooms,  and  be  guaranteed, 
also,  abundance  of  milk  iind  facilities  for  being  {inrsed  and  kepi  clean, 
then  it  is  better  that  it  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  streets,  ^tting,  at 
least,  the  physical  benefit  of  the  "wild  ass,"  till  caught  by  the  bean- 
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tifnl  hand  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  or  the  Indnstrial  Schools,  and 
sent  off  to  the  West  and  into  mral  life. 

3.  We  woald  now  consider  briefly  cansea  which  lead  to  the  spread- 
ing of  catarrhal  eye  diseases  in  soch  schools  or  reformatories. 

a.  Imperfect  quarantine. 

b.  Bad  lavatories. 
o.   Overcrowding. 

d.  Bad  food. 

e.  Bad  drainage. 

a.  Imperfect  Quarantine. — We  have  already  alladed  to  the  oeoeBsi^ 
for  esamining  carefully  the  eyes  of  children  sent  to  residential  schools 
and  reformatories.  This  vonid  of  coarse  involve  more  knowledge  and 
care  on  the  part  of  those  who  gather  the  ohildreo  aud  commit  them 
to  the  institutions.  It  would'also  involve  proper  provisions  within  • 
each  institutions,  for  the  isolation  aud  treatment  of  those  who-enter 
them  with  communicable  ophthalmia.  It  is  eminently  improper  to 
have  what  are  commonly  called  ophthalmic  wards  of  the  conventional 
type.  Such  pldces  are  very  defective,  and  tend  to  develop  an  atmos- 
phere which  soon  saturates  walla  and  furniture  and  to  beget  disgust- 
ing hospitalism.  I  saw,  some  time  ago,  snch  a  night  ward  in  a  garret 
where  the  inmates  had  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  feet 
of  air  each.  Wilde,  in  his  tract,  ailudes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  epi- 
demics referred  to,  the  disease  seemed  to  be  reproduced  most  freely  at 
night,  and  no  doubt  from  the  effects  of  overcrowding  bad  air  and  act- 
ual contact  of  individuals. 

These  cases  should  be  treated,  except  dnriug  the  coldest  weather,  in 
tents,  or  throughout  the  year  in  wooden  shanties  raised  above  the 
ground  by  underpinning,  aud  with  ample  rootns  to  enable  the  children, 
so  isolated  from  the  entirely  healtby  inmates,  to  have  such  instruction 
and  amusements  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  best  moral  and  physical 
interests.  They  should  have  tbe  largest  amount  of  out-of-door  life 
to  improve  their  tissue  building,  as  defective  tissue  building  is  at  the 
bottom  of  chronic  ophthalmia.  A  healthy  child  getting  catarrhal  con- 
junctivitis will,  as  a  rule,,  make  it  self  limiting,  and  throw  off  the 
malady  without  any  incorrigible  tissue  lesion  if  its  nutritive  processes 
are  not  degraded  by  bad  hygiene. 

b.  Bad  Lavatories. — It  has  been  and  still  is  the  practice  in  some 
schools  and  reformatories,  to  have  insufficient  or  badly  arranged  lava- 
tories. The  children  are  allowed  to  rush  in  masses  into  damp  and 
reeking  basements,  where  they  wash  in  common.  The  process  of 
washing  is  too  often  a  mere  smearing  of  the  face  or  a  rubbing  of  dirt 
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ioto  the  eyca,  and  then  a  olianoe  grab  at  an  omnibns-towel.  In  many 
echoola  and  reformatories  this  evil  haa  been  leBsened,  bat  in  ver;  few 
of  them  has  the  matter  of  careful,  separate  ablutions  been  duly  pro- 
vided for.  Erery  child  should  have  its  own  place  for  washing,  with 
dne  privacy  and  adequate  attendance  and  an  individual  towel.  Cases 
of  "  chronic  sore  eyes  "  should  have  distinct  arrangements  and  ample 
provision  made  that  the  eyes  may  be  gently,  bnt  thoroughly  cleansed, 
at  least  twice  a  day,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  properly  annointed  to 
prevent  the  accumulations  of  secretions  among  the  eyelashes,  from 
which  they  so  readily  get  to  the  eyes  of  others.  The  local  treatment 
of  the  acute  cases  does  not  properly  fall  to  be  considered  la  this 
paper. 

0.  Overcrowding. — Of  all  the  canses  mentioned,  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  which  is  the  worst.  All  sanitarians  will,  however,  agree  that 
overcrowding  is  a  most  fertile  canse  and  aggravation  of  sickness  in 
every  variety.  It  is  probably  the  most  commozi  and,  therefore,  the 
most  universally  damping.  Crowd  poison  is  a  mosl  subtle  and  most 
fatal  poison.  Alcohol  and  syphilis  produce  results  which  attract 
more  attention  because  some  of  them  are  very  pheuomenhl,  but  .they 
do  not  work  the  mischief  which  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of 
invisible  human  filth  does.  It  constantly  poisons  the  blood  of  the 
snfEerer,  and  insidiously  undermines  his  tissue-building  by  day  and 
by  night. 

Moreover^  crowding  makes  it  impossible  to  gnard  the  sufferers 
against  contagion  and  the  rapid  transportation  of  polluting  secretions 
from  a  diseased  eye  to  a  well  one.  Flies  and  other  insects  become  the 
conveyors  of  the  contaginm,  and  should  be  destroyed  by  tlio  nse  of  all 
the  available  traps  and  other  means.  Light  should  not  ie  excluded  for 
this  purpose,  as  that  would  enfeeble  the  children,  and  degrade  their  tis- 
sne-buildini/  and  tnake  the  destructive  effects  of  the  disease  greater. 

d.  Bad  Food. — What  we  have  said  of  the  effects  of  bad  air  applies  in  a 
measure  also  to  bad  food.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  air  supplied 
are  closely  related  to  the  food  supply.  Indeed,  the  air  we  breathe  is,  in 
a  very  important  sense,  a  food,  or  blood-making  element.  If  the  health 
of  children  in  a  public  institntion  is  lai^ely  due  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  air  which  they  have  supplied  to  them,  it  is  also  very 
largely  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  milk  forms  the  basis  of 
their  dietary.  Let  children  in  schools  and  reformatories  have  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  eaoh,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  all  the 
good  bread  and  milk  thatthey  can  be  made  to  eat  and  there  will  be 
insured  oomparatively  good  health.  It  is  now  as  it  always  has  been, 
that  the  badly  fed  are  the  first  to  fall  victims  to  ophthalmia.     I  have 
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read  the  tract  of  the  late  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  entitled  "Observations  oa 
the  Epidemic  Ophthalhmia,  which  has  prevailed   in  the  work-honeea 

and  schools  of  the  Tipperary  and  Athlone  unions,  Dublin,  1861."  In 
this  tract  great  stress  ia  laid  on  the  relations  existing  between  the  dis- 
ease and  filth  and  atarration.  He  sajs,  "  the  class  of  patients  at- 
tacked were  debilitated,  starved  female  children,  generally  those  re- 
cently admitted,  voru  one  by  provioua  want  and  privation  of  every 
kind." 

e.  Sad  Drainage. — This  ia  also  a  fertile  cause  of  ill-health  in  public 
inatitutions.  Not  that  we  caa  jet  safely  attribute  special  diseases  to 
particular  germs,  and  say  that  they  came  up  out  of  a  sewer  and  seized 
a  child  by  the  eye  or  throat,  and  produced  such  and  such  a  disease. 
But  sewer  air  and  polluted  grnnnd-air  vitiate  the  atmosphere  and  ren- 
der it  unsuitable  for  purposes  of  respiration  and  tissdc-building.  The 
annual  reports  of  all  public  iustltutions  should  contain  a  certificate 
from  an  expert  setting  forth  the  known  condition  of  tlieir  water  sup- 
ply and  sewerage,  and  an  effort  should  ^e  made  to  eo  constr^ict  all 
lines  of  drains,  that  they  may  be  in  sight  within  the  buildings,  and 
easily  overhauled  outside  of  them  at  the  time  of  annual  scrutiny, 
and  report. 

The  children  gathered  in  our  State  achoola  and  reformatories  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  homes  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  and  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  destructive  or  chronic  affections  of  the  conjnnc- 
iva.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cal^rrhal  affection  on 
which  we  are  writing  is  very  comnmnicablo,  and  may  bo  easily  im- 
ported into  any  school.  A  single  case  in  a  school,  if  not  isolated,  ia 
like  leaven.  If  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  schools  are  good,  it 
may  not  find  congenial  soil,  or  become  rooted,  or  spread.  If,  however, 
the  school  ia  badly  lighted,  damp  and  overcrowded,  and  the  dietary 
deficient  in  animal  food;  if  the  dormitories  are  crowded  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  daily  ablutions  iusnilicient,  or  the  basins  and 
towela  for  congregate  or  promiacuous  use,  and  the  drainage  bad,  then 
we  may  expect  evil  to  follow,  I  found,  even  in  the  hospital  dormitory 
of  the  school  to  which  I  first  referred,  l^ss  than  two  hundred  cqbic 
feet  of  air  per  inmate,  and  the  atmosphere  loaded  with  impurities. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  say  to  the  credit  of  the  medical 
man  in  attendance  that  he  had  only  recently  been  oalled  to  the  charge 
of  the  school,  and  that  he  was  instituting  reforms  with  intelligenoe, 
and  as  rapidly  aa  the  nature  of  the  establishment  would  allow. 

I  advised  that  tenta  should  immediately  be  set  up  in  the  fields  near  by< 
and  the  sufferera  acattered  beneath  their  shelter,  assuring  the  non-med- 
ical officers  of  the  school  that  the  much  drea<led  light  and  air  would 
only  have  a  salutary  effect.    I  also  insisted  with  the  doctor  upoa  the 
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freest  use  of  milk  ia  the  dietary,  and  it  was  increaseii  in  qaantity 
from  fifteen  to  four  haodred  qnarts.  The  subject  seems  to  be  of  such 
importaace  that  I  here  give  a  note  jast  receiyed  from  the  medical  man 
in  chai^,  refraining,  of  course,  from  Jmblishing  either  his  name  or 
that  of  the  institution  referred  to,  aa  my  object  in  writing  this  paper 
IS  to  do  good,  and  not  to  make  a  Benaational  point  against  any  one, 
or  to  stigmatize  those  whom  I  intend  quietly  to  help  to  do  better 
things  than  thoy  are  now  enabled  by  their  present  knowledge  and 
economic  reaonroes  to  accomplish : 

December  28ih,  1881. 
"  De.  C.  E.  Aqnbw: 

"  Dear  Sir —  In  compliance  with  yonr  request  I  herewith  send  yon 
11  statement  of  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  institution  in 
question.  I  was  first  called  April  1,  1881,  A  strong  odor  of  aewer 
gas  pervaded  the  building,  which  proceeded  from  several  foul  and  en- 
tirely nnventilated  pan  Wiiter  cloaeta,  the  soil  pipe  from  which  emptied 
by  means  of  a  leaking  sewer,  which  was  also  without  trap  or  Tentilator, 
intoan  adjoioiug  privy  vault,  the  discharge  being  entirely  below  the 
water  line.  No  fresh  air  was  admitted  to  t)iG  soil  pipe  or  sewer.  The 
kitchen  and  laundry  waste  was  discharged  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  thelailer  under  itsfioor.  The  institution  contained  308  child- 
ren  crowded  together  ia  close,  unvontilated  rooms,  sunlight  and  air 
being  rigidly  excluded.  In  one  sleeping  apartment  above  the  laundry 
these  children  were  placed  two  and  three  in  a  bed  wiih  U»3  than  one 
hundred  and tweniy-Jive cubic  feet  ofairapieoe,  the  windows  and  blind 
being  closed.  Fortunately  no  water  closets  had  been  placed  here,  but 
two  tin  slop  pails,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  were  used  instead. 
The  food  was  of  poor  quality.  I  believe  but  ten  (10)  quarts  of  milk 
were  furnished  daily.  Two  troughs  sixteen  (10)  feet  in  length  answered 
for  a  lavatory,  all  washing  in  the  s^me  water,  while  tho  few  towels  in  use 
werw  employed  indiscriminately.  Sore  heads  were  almost  universal, 
dependent  principally  on  the  vermin  inhabiting  them.  The  itch  was 
also  very  prevalent.  I  subsequently  learned  that  several  children  hjid 
died  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Forty-eiglit  (48)  Children  and 
attendants  were  suffering  from  fully  developed  purulent  conjunctivitis- 
Perforation  of  one  coruea  had  already  taken  place  in  three  (3)  cases, 
of  both  cornea  in  one  (!)  case.  Six  cases  had  been  removed  to  hospital. 
O/'/Amb,  three  (3)  lost  both  eyes.  Three  (3)  lost  one  eye,  each.  The 
disease  had  prevailed  the  preceding, year,  just  how  extensively,  I  was 
anable  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  institution  still  contained  five  (5)  children, 
who  had  lost  both  eyes,  and  seventeen  (17)  who  had  lost  one  (1),  each 
at  that  time. 
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"  Of  the  remaining  children  scarcely  one  eould  be  said  to  potest 

a  healthy  conjunctiva.  .  Between  the  months  of  April  and  September, 
efnce  when  no  new  oaeee  have  appeared,  I  treated  among  the  inmates 
139  cases  of  severe  purulent  conjunctivitis  which  ran  their  full  conneB, 
and  114  of  a  milder  type.  I  this  day  examined  HI  of  those  who  passed 
through  the  same  form  with  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
conjunctiva  has  heen  left. 

33  had  healthy  lids. 

S6  granular  lids. 

33  chronic  coojuuctivitis. 
"  Many  of  the  laUer  have  hypertrophoid  papillae,  and  I  think  that 
when  they  subside  the  granalations  will  appear.  Except  the  cases 
before  mentioned,  but  one  (1)  child  had  perforation  of  the  coroea. 
tinder  the  directions  of  an  experienced  sanitary  engineer,  all  of  the  old 
closets,  plnmbing  and  sewers  were  removed,  new  means  of  drsiosge 
introduced,  and  the^  premises  placed  in  as  good  a  sanitary  condition  aa 
our  present  knowledge  will  allow.  Finding  it  impossible  to  quarantine 
the  great  nnmber  of  cases,  the  children  were  all  placed  in  tents,  where 
they  remained  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  They  were  given 
ae  much  good  coj^e  milk  as  they  could  use.  Great  care  was  exercised 
that  no  child  used  another's  basin,  towel,  comb,  etc  Under  theln- 
fiuence  of  fresh  air  and  good  food  the  disease  bood  disappeared. 
"  YonrB,  Ac.,  &o." 


The  occurrence  of  An  epidemic  of  purulent  ophthalmia  not  only 
produces  cases  of  partial  or  entire  blindness,  but  spoils  the  integri^ 
of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids.  This  latter  condition  of  proliferation  or 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  production  of  so 
called  granulationsisa  moat  obstinate  and  incorrigible  affection.  It  leads 
in  very  many  cases  to  a  life  of  troublesome  eyes,  to  clondy  cornea  and 
imperfect  eight,  or  ultimately  ulcerations,  staphyloma,  and  possibly 
destruction  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  bad  efiects  of  this  preventable  malady  are  not  confined  to  the 
limited  school  life,  but  run  through  the  entire  career  of  the  sufferer 
or  make  him  a  vehicle  of  contagion  to  others.  I  have  often  seen  bq 
entire  family  inoculated  hy  the  arrival  in  their  midst  of  a  caae  from  a 
public  institution.  Ihave  seen  it  carried  into  a  community  and  there 
spread  by  a  child  disobarged  from  such  a  school.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  not  only  the  acute  malady  to  deal  with,  hut  the  baleful  after 
effects,  in  blindness,  chronic  eye  trouble  and  the  spread  of  catarrhal 
eye  disease  in  tenements  and  other  communities.  The  authorities 
then,  and  those  whomakethereduotionof  the  expenses  of  public  char- 
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ities  the  special  object  of  their  zeal  should  become  broader  etadenta  of  the 
DcatterB  they  nadertake  to  regulate.  "  There  is  that  ecattereth  and  jet 
ID creaseth,  there  is  that  withholdeth  and  yet  t«ndeth  to  poverty."  It 
woald  be  easy  to  stamp  out  ophthalmia  in  public  schools,  if  nil  who 
are  interested  would  work  iu  anison.  We  have  so  manj  societies  to 
do  charitable  work,  and  bo  much  pulling  at  cross  purposes  to 
catch  each  other,  and  to  get  sensational  points  for  mutual  recrimina- 
tion, and  BO  much  tendency  to  nee  raw  facts  for  temporary  or  selfish 
our  political  purposes  that  one  sometimes  almost  despairs  of  eve 
seeing  a  wise  and  generous  economy  introduced.  I  think  that  schools 
and  reformatories  should  be  licensed  by  the  State  under  a  general  law 
like  that,  for  instance,  determining  the  capacity  of  emigrant  ships  BO 
that  overcrowding  and  bad  food  would  be  imposeible  without  a  misde- 
meanor  on  the  part  of  their  managers.  The  license  should  state  in 
terms  what  cubic  air  space  must  be  secured  for  each  inmate' and  what 
the  dietary  must  be.  Then  no  school  or  reformatory  would  have 
more  inmates  than  the  building  should  contain  or  its  resources 
properly  maintain,  and  Bocieties  for  inquiry  and  advice  would  have 
soma  definite  dnties  to  perform  with  reference  to  them.  The  law 
should  fix  a  minimum  of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  every  such  inmate,  and  at  least  one  qnart  and  a  half 
of  goocl  milk,  of  definite  purity,  besides  other  specified  food  for  each 
inmate  and  also  determine  methods  of  applying  the  principles  for 
drainage  and  ventilation  and  out  of  door  work  and  amusements. 

All  over  our  State  there  are  schools  in  which  the  effects  of  over 
crowding  and  inBufficient  food  and  other  preventable  causes  of  disease 
are  telling  disastrously  upon  the  health  of  their  inmates,  and  so  are 
seminaries,  or  seed  places,  from  which  legions  t>f  children  go  out  to 
recrnit  the  ranks  of  Idng-ljved  paupers.  There  are  also,  as  I  well 
know  near  this  city,  New  York,  institutions  against  which  I  make  no 
complaint  and  I  purposely  avoid  any  injudicious  criticisms  or  com- 
parisons. 
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REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMnTEE  ON  QUAR- 
ANTINE, EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL 


The  first  known  maritime  quarantine  regulations  were  adopted  by 
Venice  in  the  year  1448,  then  at  the  height  of  her  commercial  and  politi- 
cal prosperity  ;  since  that  tiine  almost  every  civilized  government  has. 
from  time  to  time,  resorted  to  measures  which  restrained  the  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  of  its  citizens,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion and  propagation  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  The  neces- 
sity of  sanitary  regulations  and  quarantine  restrictions  among  commu- 
nities was  recognized  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern,  times.  Sanitary 
work  as  preventive  measures  seems  to  have  largely  taken  the  place  of 
curative  agencies  among  the  ancient  Jews  ;  physicians,  or  persons  de- 
voted to  the  medical  art,  were  unknown  ;  thepricsthood  discharged  such 
offices  as  a  part  of  their  religious  duties.  "All  the  days  wherein  the 
plague  shall  be  in  him,  he  shall  be  defiled;  he  is  unclean;  he  shall 
dwell  alone;  without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be." — Levit.,  13-46. 

The  laws  for  the  cleansing  of  persons,  their  perfect  isolation  wht-n 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  the  relentless  destruction  of  even- 
thing  that  communicated  infection  or  contagion,  adopted  fftid  executed 
under  the  wonderful  system  eslabhshed  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  may 
justly  excite  the  admiration  of  modern  sanitarians.  The  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  jurists  of  our  own  age  and  country,  have  approved  the 
restrictive  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 

"  Health  and  quarantine  laws  have  been  continually  passed  by  Ihe 
State  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,"  says  Chief  Justice  Taney- 
"and  the  power  to  pass  them  recognized  by  acts  of  Coijgress,  and  the 
revenue  officer  of  the  general  government  directed  to  assist  in  their  exe- 
cution." 

The  character  of  the  restrictions  has  differed  as  widely  as  the  disease? 
against  which  they  have  sought  to  guard.  The  earlier  medical  observers, 
believing  in  personal  contagion  as  the  source  of  propagation  of  this  class 
of  diseases,  directed  preventive  measures,  chiefly  to  the  inhibition  of 
communication  with  the  diseased,  or  those  who  had  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion  supposed  to  arise  from  them.  The  history  of  epidemics 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  their  progress  from  one  community  and  country 
to  another,  gives  some  reason  for  this  belief ;  for  their  march  is  along 
the  great  highways  of  human  intercourse  —  some  over  continental  spaces. 
while  others  make  their  approach  by  the  sea.  The  embarrassments  to 
commerce  which  attend  the  imposition  of  quarantine  restrictions  is 
principally  experienced  at  the  maritime  approaches  to  our  great  cities. 
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The  cities  of  the  eastern  continent  have,  for  ages,  established  a  cordon 

samtaire  against  those  fearful  pestilences  known  as  plague  and  cholera, 
while  the  cities  of  the  western  world  have  sought,  by  quarantine  restric- 
tions, established  at  the  entrance  to  our  ports,  to  guard  with  equal  vigi- 
lance against  that  disease,  which  for  a  long  period  has  been  naturalized 
in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  known  as  yellow  fever.  It 
Has  with  special  reference  to  yellow  fever  and  small-pox  that  the  earli- 
est legislation  in  the  nature  of  a  quarantine  act  was  passed  by  the  colo- 
nial legislature  of  Ihe  province  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1755- 

Numerous  acts  of  the  council  previous  to  that  time  attest  the  anxiety 
and  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
meniioned.  Not  only  were  restraints  imposed,  and  penalties  decreed 
for  their  violation,  but  solemn  fasts  were  proclaimed  "to  divert  Al- 
mighty God's  present  and  impending  judgments."  Notwithstanding 
these,  the, city  of  New  York  and  adjacent  localities  were  almost  yearly 
visited  by  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Seventeen  invasions  of  the 
disease  are  reported  to  have  been  suffered  previous  to  1811,  notwith- 
standing the  enactments  of  councils  and  legislatures,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  people. 

That  these  might  have  been,  and,  with  the  aid  of  tbS  sanitary  knowl- 
edge of  to-day,  would  have  been  arrested,  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Quarantine  conclusively  proves. 

The  opportunities  for  the  admission  of  infectious  diseases  into  the 
city,  through  the  great  waterway  of  the  port,  have  been  vastly  increased 
since  the  time  when  yellow  fever  was  an  annual  visitor  there.  Its  com- 
merce has  increased  a  thousand  fold,  and  its  proximity  to  the  home  of 
he  pesdlence  has  been  nearer,  through  the  rapid  transit  afforded  by  steam 
vessels.  It  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  no  other  port  in  the  world 
is  more  exposed  to  the  approach  of  pestilential  diseases  than  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  extent  of  its  commercial  relations  ;  the  short  time 
occupied  in  the  passage  of  steamships  from  the  tropical  haunts  of  yellow 
fever,  and  the  immense  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  city  from  ■ 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  exposed  of  the 
great  highways  of  ocean  commerce. 

Populous  cities  environ  the  port,  from  which  radiate  arteries  of  com- 
merce and  travel  through  a  vrfst  territorial  area,  distributing  the  wealth 
and  population  of  an  empire. 

The  vigilance  of  the  quarantine  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  pft- 
vents  the  admission  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease  into  New  York 
city,  guards  not  only  the  health  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  a 
measure  shields  the  cities,  villages  and  remotest  hamlets  of  a  continent. 

Less  important,  but  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  influence  of  its' 
quarantine,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  at  the  seaboard,  and  thence  through  es- 
tablished commercial  relations  with  millions  in  the  interior.  An  epi- 
demic of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  the  commercial  metropolis,  , 
like  the  lesion  of  a  great  nerve  centre,  arrests  the  influence  ofthecrea- 
tive  power,  and  paralyzes  every  member  with  which  it  is  connected.  And 
lo  carry  the  figure  still  further,  the  flow  of  commercial  intercourse,  like 
the  vital  current  returning  from  the  paralyzed  extremities,  is  tardy  in 
movement  and  insufficient  in  quaHty  and  quantity,  to  invigorate  and  re- 
store the  original  prosperity  of  the  one,  or  the  health  of  the  other.  The 
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diseases  against  which  quarantines  are  established,  are  public  enemies 
which  not  only  sacrifice  human  life  and  health,  but  cripple  every  in- 
dustry. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  annual  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  prevails  at 
Havana  and  other  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  commerce  is  greatly  re- 
stricted during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  population  reduced  hy  the 
hegira  of  unacclimated  residents.  The  embargo  which  disease  lays  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  New  Orleans  may  be  instanced  as  an  exam- 
ple of  its  effects  in  our  own  country.  Som'e  of  the  regular  steamship  lines 
are  withdrawn  from  that  port  during  the  active  quarantine  season,  be. 
tween  May  and  October;  and  a  great  number  of_sailing  vessels  that 
trade  to  New  Orleans  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  during  this  period 
seek  other  and  more  healthy  ports. 

The  extent  of  the  disastrous  influence  which  yellow  fever  may  cause 
in  this  country,- was  illustrated  by  the  epidemic  of  1878,  when  20,000 
people  were  its  victims,  and  r2o,ooo  persons  were  stricken  with  it  The 
magnitude  of  the  financial  loss  in  this  one  epidemic  can  scarcely  be  e.s- 
timated.  Reference  to  this  disease  is  made  because  it  particularly  illus- 
trates the  necessity  and  value  of  an  efficient  maritime  quarantine.  It 
has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  argument  into  the  realm  of  demonstr.i. 
tion  that  this  disease  may  be  wholly  arrested  in  its  approach  to  our 
shores  by  a  vigilant  quarantine  along  the  seaboard. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  operations  of  quarantine  may,  and 
should  be  not  only  unobtrusive,  but  unseen  by  the  public.  It  is  belter, 
when  the  tidal  movement  of  a  great  epidemic,  such  as  has  frequently 
approached  the  very  threshold  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  has  been 
quietly  arrested  and  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  quarantine  hospital, 
that  the  public  should  have  no  opportunity  to  indulge  unnecessary  ap- 
prehensions. 

The  history  of  the  New  York  quarantine  is  one  of  growth.  It  com- 
menced at  a  period  when  scarcely  more  than  the  rudiments  of  sanitar)- 
science  were  underst  ood ;  when  contagion  and  infection  were  little  com- 
prehended, and  were  often  confused  in  the  minds  of  medical  obsen-ers, 
and  when  the  measures  which  were  employed  to  arrest  disease,  became 
the  means  of  its  extension  to  other  victims. 

The  idea  of  personal  contagion  was  so  established  in  the  minds  of 
medical  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  instruci- 
ive  lessons  which  should  have  been  taught  by  each  of  the  rapidly  sui- 
ceeding  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  were  of  no  avail.  It  seems  for  a  long 
time  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  health  authorities  of  the  port  and  city 
that  the  cause  existed,  and  grew  by  propagation  entirely  independent  of 
personal  contact  or  communication. 

The  quarantine  law  of  181  r  required  that  "all  vessels  with  yellow  fever 
or  any  other  pestilential  disease  on  board,  or  hailing  from  ports  where 
yellow  fever  prevailed,  should  discharge  cargo  in  quarantine,"  and 
to  remain  in  quarantine  thirty  days.  And  all  passengers  and  sailors 
on  such  vessels  were  detained  for  twenty  days  after  the  last  exposure  10 
such  disease.  Considered  by  the  light  of  modern  sanitary  laws,  no  bet- 
ter plan  could  have  been  devised  to  perpetuate  the  disease  among  the 
unfortunate  passengers  and  crew,  than  their  detention  for  twenty  days 
on  an  infected  ship,  or  one  on  which  the  imperfect  process  of  disin- 
fection was  in    progress.     It  was  not  until  r33o,  that  the  law  allowed 
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healthy  persons  in  vessels  from  infected  ports  to  go  to  the,  city  on  ar- 
rival. The  law  required  that  infected  vessels  should  be  "washed  in 
nnegar  and  white-washed  three  times." 

The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  New  York  in  1822 
first  developed  at  the  foot  of  Rector  street,  and  was  alleged  to  have  come  " 
from  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  two  vessels  or  their  cargoes  from 
Havana,  named  Spanish  Soldier  and  Eliza  Jane. 

Other  evidence  exists  showing  that  another  vessel,  which  had  intro- 
duced yellow  fever  from  Key  West  to  St.  Augustine,  lay  at  the  Rec- 
tor street  dock,  and  several  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  vessel 
were  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  disease.  The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  epidemic  gave  evidence  of  the  still  insufficient  measures 
which  were  practiced  in  the  cleansing  and  disinfection    of  vessels. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  at  this  invasion  is  interesting,  and  af- 
fords lessons  in  the  etfology  of  the  disease  by  which  the  medical  ob- 
servers of  the  times  and  their  successors  to  the  present  time  have 
profited.  Early  in  July,  the  iirst  case  was  developed.  Steadily,  but 
slowly,  the  infection  advanced  along  the  street  toward  Broadway.  The 
street  was  barricaded;  the  barriers  were  extended,  and  the  infection 
spread  correspondingly.  Families  living  on  the"  street  were  warned  of 
liic  approach  of  the  infection  and  advised  to  remove  within  a  certain 
period;  many  fled,  and  others  unheeding  the  danger,  or  hesitating  too 
long,  became  victims.  One  other  centre  of  infection  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  Mulberry  street  during  the  epidemic,  but  it  was 
limited  in  its  area  and  effect.  With  this  exception,  the  five  hundred 
cases  which  occurred,  many  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  were  traceable 
to  contact  with  the  infected  district. 

The  law  which  required  "  al!  vessels  with  yellow  fever,  or  any  other 
pestilential  disease  on  board;  or  hailing  from  ports  where  yellow  fever 
prevailed,"  to  quarantine  thirty  days,  was  in  direct  violation  of  principles 
which  at  the  present  time  are  recognized  as  the  most  successful  in  the 
administration  of  quarantine. 

Its  immediate  result  was  great  embarrassment  to  commercial  interests, 
and  its  secondary  effect  was  the  transmission  of  disease  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  and  to  the  people  on  adjacent  shores. 

During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  in  1856,  upward 
of  two  hundred  vessels  were  at  one  time  imder  quarantine  restrictions, 
and  anchored  between  the  Narrows  and  Robbin's  reef.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  population  of  both  shores  of  the  bay  of  New  York, 
were  at  this  time  decimated  by  the  pestilence. 

With  this  brief  glance  at  the  New  York  Quarantine  as  it  has  been,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  consider  its  present  methods  for  securing  not 
only  to  New  York  city,  and  its  populous  environs,  but  as  well  to  the  far 
and  near  populations  of  the  interior,  first,  the  utmost  possible  exemption 
from  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  and  second,  the  least  embarrass- 
ment to  its  grest  commerce  and  immense  passenger  travel,  consistent 
with  the  desired  protection  from  disease. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years  last  past  yellow  fever  has  obtained  no 
serious  foothold  by  admission  through  the  port  of  New  York.  Every  year 
during  that  period  it  has  sought  admission  in  nimierous  instances,  and 
in  different  ways;  sometimes  through  the  stricken  victim  and  his  infected 
baggage  or  clothing ;  oftener  lurking  in  the  darkness  of  the  hold,  or 
the  fjlth  of  the  bilge. 
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Since  the  occupation  o£  the  present  quarantine  hospital,  now  twelve 
years,  nearly  four  hundred  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  been  arrested  at 
the  threshold  of  the  port,  and  provided  for  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital. 
.The  head  boards  at  Seguine's  Point  number  286;  a  large  majority  of 
which  mark  the  resting  place  of  its  victims.  The  number  of  cases  of 
small-pox  discovered  during  these  years,  assuming  that  the  past  two 
years  furnish  a  basis  for  an  average  for  the  last  twelve,  has  been  1,248, 
which  were  removed  from  648  incoming  vessels. 

The  exposure  of  New  York  to  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
through  its  relation  to  the  tropical  ports,  and  the  vast  emigration  pass- 
ing through  it,  has  been  referred  to.  But  the  local  conditions  which 
favor  the  propagation  of  infectious  disease  when  once  established,  have 
not  been  considered.  At  a  time  when  partisan  interests  are  seeking  to 
magnify  the  unsanitary  conditions  referred  to,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  make 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  these.  The  comparatively  high  death 
rate  of  this  city,  at  the  present  time  (351%  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
present  year)  renders  its  degradation  marked,  in  the  health  scales  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world. 

The  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  officials  who  represent  the  interests 
of  the  people  at  the  Board  of  Health,  nor  is  it  to  any  considerable  extent 
chargeable,  to  the  condition  of  the  streets.  The  cause  is  beyond  this, 
and  dates  to  the  defective  system  of  drainage  adopted  in  the  earh' 
history  of  the  city. 

In  many  of  the  older  portions  of  New  York  there  are  no  adequate 
sewer  connections ;  if  these  ever  existed,  their  connections  with  thu 
main  sewer  have  become  defective  to  sttch  an  extent,  that  in  some 
instances  the  sewage  never  reaches  them.  The  occupants  of  every 
boarding-house,  hotel,  or  other  domicile -in  this  condition,  is  in  danger 
from  disease ;  waste  material  and  excrementitious  matter  saturate  the 
soil,  until  foul  gas  freighted  with  disease-producing  germs  fills  the  air, 
which,  instead  of  giving  renewed  vitality  and  vigor  to  human  life, 
impregnate  the  people  with  the  elements  of  disease  and  death.  But  it 
is  in  the  condition  of  the  wharves  and  docks,  decaying  wooden  structures 
and  accumulated  filth  in  adjacent  streets,  that  infection  germs  would 
find  a  congenial  home.  Dr.  Sternberg,  surgeon  U.  S.  A,,  in  his  recent 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  "  Experimental  Investigations  relat- 
ing to  the  Etiology  of  Malarial  Fevers,"  says  ;  "  The  fact  observed  by 
myself,  that  during  the  summer  months  the  mud  in  the  gutters  of  New 
Orleans  possesses  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virulence,  shows  that 
pathogenic  varieties  of  bacteria  are  not  alone  bred  in  the  bodies  of 
living  animals.  The  more  I  study  this  subject,  the  more  probable  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  explanation  of  many  problems 
which  have  puzzled  epidemiologists,  and  that  the  sanitarians  are  right  in 
fighting  against  filth  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  production  of  epidemics  — 
a  factor  of  which  the  rok  is  easily  understood  if  correct." 

The  extent  of  the  shore  line  occupied  by  wharves  within  the  city 
limits  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles.  Much  of 
this  distance  under  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  moisture,  and  .i 
prolonged  summer  temperature,  would  supply  conditions  well  adapted 
to  the  rapid  propagation  of  infectious  germs.  It  is  not  in  improved 
sanitary  conditions  alone  that  these  cities  must  look  for  safety  from 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  that   almost  daily  during  a  {xirtion 
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of  the  year  seek  admission  in  one  form  or  another;  but  in  the  system- 
atic and  efficient  management  of  the  quarantine  that  sits  at  the  gate- 
way of  their  ocean  commerce. 

If,  during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  methods  and  meas- 
ures which  are  adopted  in  the  administration  of  the  New  York  quaran- 
tine have  not  only  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  epidemic  of 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  instead  of  being  as  formerly,  a 
grievous  embarrassment,  have  been  able  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  com- 
merce, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  vigilant  and  judicious  exercise  of  the 
same  means  will  secure  results  in  the  future  equally  satisfactory  in  the 
protection  of  life,  health,  and  material  interests. 

The  law  which  required  that  vessels  with  disease  on  board,  or  hailing 
from  ports  where  yellow  fever  prevails,  should  quarantine  thirty  days, 
and  all  passengers  and  sailors  on  board  such  vessels  be  detained  twelve 
days, was  repealed  by  the  statute  of  i83o,*o  far  as  to  allow  passengers  to 
go  to  the  city  without  baggage,  but  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
health  officer. 

Chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of  1863,  declares 
that,  '  if  a  vessel,  though  not  having  had  during  the  voyage  any  case  of 
qiiarantinable  disease,  yet  be  found  in  a  condition  which -the  health 
ofiicer  shall  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  the  vessel  and  cargo 
shall  be  detained  until  the  case  shall  have  been  considered;  the  de- 
cision of  the  health  officer,  however,  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  rendered 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Vessels  in  an  unhealthy  state  shall  not  be 
allowed  pratique  until  they  shall  have  broken  out,  duly  cleansed  and 
ventilated."  The  provisions  are  essentially  the  same,  except  that  the 
health  officer  is  made  the  judge  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  detention 
of  vessels.  This  power  was  ejtercised  by  the  health  officer  during  the 
epidemic  of  1856  with  terrible  results.  Vessels  were  closely  anchored, 
and  frequently  cabled  together  all  the  way  from  the  narrows  to  the  dis- 
charging anchorage  between  Robbin's  reef  and  Bedloe's  Island.  Infected 
vessels  thus  detained  without  discharge  of  cargo,  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ences of  accumulated  filth,  and  a  high  temperature,  became  pest'ships,- 
which  distributed  the  infection  to  passing  vessels,  and  the  adjacent  shores. 

To  whom  the  credit  of  inaugurating  the  change  in  quarantine  man- 
agement is  due,  which  secured  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  cargoes 
from  vessels,  and  the  early  separation  of  passengers  and  crew,  there  is 
some  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  quarantine  officials  who  en- 
tered protest 

Doctor  Eiisha  Harris,  late  "  physician-in-chief  "  at  quarantine,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  addressed  by  the  quarantine  commission  in  1858,  and 
transmitted  to  the  governor,  March  10,  1858,  declared  that  "  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  large  amount  of  infected  materials  without  complete 
ventilation,  or  the  close  aggregation  of  a  large  number  of  infected 
vessels  with  their  cargoes,  in  the  absence  of  other  ventilation  than  that 
attainable  on  shipboard,  would,  during  any  of  the  summer  months, 
constitute  a.pest  embankment,  dangerous  to  all  persons  and  vessels  com- 
ing in  near  proximity  thereto.  *  *  *  *  And  the  fewer  the  vessels  that 
remain  at  the  quarantine  anchorage,  the  better  for  the  public  safety,  as 
well  as  for  the  ii 


It  is  quite  probable  that  the  terrible  lesson,  taught  by  the  manage- 
ment of  quarantine  during  the  epidemic  of  1856,  was  remembered,  and 
that  it  influenced  the  change  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.' 
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The  appointment  of  Doctor  S.  O.  Vanderpoel  as  health  officer  in 
1872,  was  signalized  by  other  changes  which .  still  farther  relieved  the 
burden  which  quarantine  imposed  without  increasing  the  exposure  of 

the  port  to  the  introduction  of  disease.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  was 
the  admission  of  lightered  goods  from  the  quarantined  vessels  directly 
to  the  Warehouse  of  the  consignee  or  owner,  wjthout  the  expense  of 
storage  at  an  intermediate  warehouse.  This  relief  from  the  additional 
expense  incurred  in  removal,  and  the  excessive  charges  which  the 
monopoly  stimulated,  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  shipping  mer- 
chants. 

Slowly  under  thfe  teachings  of  experience,  the  management  of 
quarantine  emerged  from  the  clOud  of  imperfect  measures,  which  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  were  productive  of  unsatisfactory,  and, 
sometimes  disastrous  results  through  the  admission  of  infectious  disease 
to  the  city,  which  sometimes  assumed  epidemic  proportions,  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  has  thus  far  secured  absolute  protection 
from  the  invasion  of  yellow  fever,  and  so  far  as  possible  through  the 
action  of  the  quarantine  officials  of  the  port,  from  other  quarantinable 
diseases,  and  without  aay  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  travel  or 
commerce  entering  the  port.  , 

Vessels  from  infected  ports,  or  with  the  suspicion  of  infection,  aris- 
ing from  sickness  on  board,  while  at  or  in  transit  from  the  port  of  de- 
parture, are  immediately  discharged  of  cargo,  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
It  is  evident  that  the  disease- producing  germ  once  destroyed,  there  is  as 
little  danger  from  propagation  of  the  disease  in  twelve  hours  thereafter, 
as  in  twelve  days.  The  measures  adopted  to  secure  this  result  were 
stated  with  some  detail,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  for  1880.  A  brief  extract  from 
that  article  will  be  proper. 

."  If  there  is  sickness  of  a  suspicious  character,  the  sick  are  removed  to 
the  quarantine  hospital,  If  the  ship  is  less  than  five  days  from  a  port 
infected  with  yellow  fever,  passengers  and  vessel  are  held  until  that' pe- 
riod has  fully  elapsed-  In  the  meantime  the  hatches  are  opened,  the 
,  cargo  and  steerage  are  fumigated  twice,  at  intervals  of  several  hours, 
with  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

"  All  baggage,  mails,  and  whatever  articles  liable  to  have  become  in- 
fected are  put  in  a  close  apartment  and  submitted  to  disinfection  by  the 
agents  mentioned-  This  done,  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  given  the  an- 
nexed form  of  'permit,'  and  directed  to  the  discharging  anchorage  in 
■  the  upper  bay,  distant  three  miles  from  the.  city: 

Permits  Aill  be  iasued  by  tbe  health  oOcer  on  this  blanb.  . 

PORT  OP  SEW  YORK. 

QuarantiM  18S 

Tbe  from  is  pertnitteii  to  proceed  lo  quarantine 

aachorage,  between  Robin's  Reef  ligblbouse  and  Bedloe  9  IstsDd.  and  discharge  cargo  on 
lighlcrg,  sabject  to  Hccompaoi^iDg  reguUtions. 

When  diacharged.  the  oaptain  n  directed  to  report  to  the  beuilth  ofllcer  on  Stalen  Island. 

StaUh  Offltxr. 

The  pilot  is  directed  to  anohar  thia  veagtH  oat  of  the  track  of  tsrry  boats  and  away  trom 
tbe  ibip  ohannel.  In  case  ot  fiulure  or  neglect  to  do  this,  tbe  resiet  will  be  required  to 
moie  before  she  is  permitted  to  discharge. 
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"  Here,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  quarantine  police,  and 
the  frequent  visitation  of  the  health  officer,  the  most  perfect  system  of 
cleanliness  is  enforced.  • 

"  The  exposure  of  the  cargo  to  air  in  its  transit  to  the  dock,  serves  still 
further  to  remove  the  danger  of  infection.  There  is  no  instance  of  ihe 
propagation  of  disease  from  that  source  in  the  history  of  quarantine  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  The  cargo  removed,  the  hold  is  now  thoroughly 
washed,  and  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels  the  'limber-streaks'  along  the 
kelson  taken  up,  accumulations  of  filth  removed,  and  the  air  spaces 
washed  down,  until  the  water  returns  clear  of  any  evidence  of  impurity,    ' 

"  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  the  strength  above  indicated,  is  now 
used,  vtfith  which  to  scrub  and  rinse  the  entire  hold,  inclusive  of  the  'air 
spaces  '  and  'limber  streaks.*  Finally,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sulphur,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  are  burned  under 
the  hatches,  which  are  closely  covered. 

"  The  ship's  crew  is  now  mustered,  and  examined  as  they  pass  before 
the  health  officer.  If  alt  are  well  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  proceed  to 
her  dock  without  further  delay.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  vessels 
suspected  of  yellow  fever  infection,  the  crew  is  not  allowed  to  discharge 
cargo,  or  if  they  do,  are  submitted  to  a  quarantine  of  observation  for 
five  or  six  days. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  the  disinfection  could  be  more  thorough, 
or  the  sanitary  condition  more  satisfactory  by  a  longer  dela^  than  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  results  mentioned." 

While  the  fullest  protection  from  imported  infection  is  secured  by 
these  means,  the  interests  of  shipping  merchants  are  disturbed  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Steamships  of  2,000  tons  are  discharged  of  cargo  by 
lighters,  the  vessel  cleaned,  disinfected  and  restored  to  commerce  within 
two  or  three  days  after  arrival  at  the  discharging  anchorage. 

If  the  year  1880  affords  a  basis  for  a  fair  average,  and  it  is  believed  it 
does,  the  number  of  vessels  examined  between  May  1st  and  November 
ist  at  the  New  York  quarantine  during  the  last  ten  years  from  ports 
subject  to  yellow  fever,  is  9,880. 

The  number  of  sick  on  these  vessels  at  the  port  of  departure,  during 
the  passage,  to  New  York,  and  at  quarantine  for  the  same  period,  is 
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"  Rigid  rules  as  to  tlie  length  of  quarantine,"  "  fixed  by  legislative 
enactment,"  have  been  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  the  varying  fancies 
of  Boards  of  Health,  and  political  resolutions  which  influence  the  ap- 
pointment of  health  officers.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  commercial 
community  would  be  protected  with  greater  certainty  from  oppression 
by  unscrupulous  officials,  by  means  of  laws  which  prescribe  a  certain 
time  for  the  operations  connected  with  quarantine.  Nevertheless,  the 
wisdom  of  such  laws  is  questionable.  Under  the  direction  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  faithful  officer,  protection  of  the  public  health  is  better  secured 
by  leaving  much  to  his  discretion  and  judgment.  Flexibility  in  the 
adibinistration  of  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  often  enable  the 
quarantinist  to  lighten  the  burdens  they  impose.     When  yellow  fever 
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prevails  a.t  Sagua-la- Grande,  (Cuba),  upon  the  proximity  of  the  disease 

to  the  wharves,  depends  the  decision  whether  or  not  vessels  shall  dis- 
charge in  quarantine.  Although  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  to  this 
office  throughout  the  past  summer,  no  vessels  of  many  that  arrived  from 
that  port  were  required  to  discharge  in  quarantine.  The  distance  from 
the  town  in  which  the  cases  occurred,  to  the  wharves  where  vessels  re- 
ceive their  cargoes,  was  sufficient  to  exempt  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
health  officer  at  New  York,  from  the  necessity  of  ajiy  detention  except 
for  disinfection  of  cargo- 
It  is  not  until  the  disease  has  assumed  epidemic  proportions  at  Havana, 
and  invaded  the  wharves  and  shipping,  that  the  danger-line  is  considered 
to  have  been  reached,  and  vesseles  are  required  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  rigid,  quarantine.  The  time  when  this  condition  obtains,  varies 
greatly  in  different  years.  The  annexed  tables  will  demonstrate  this 
difference;  the  relief  which  may  be  afforded  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  extent  of  the  development  of  the  disease,  vary  accordingly. 
The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  from  Havana  in  iSSoand 
1881  during  the  season  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  number  of  sick  of  yellow  fever  in  quarantine  in  1880  was  some- 
what more  than  three  times  the  number  in  1881.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  that  discharged  in  quarantine  was  less  in  1881,  by  nearly  the 
same  ratio.  The  existence  of  yellow  fever  at  a  port  is  not- necessarily 
a  reason  for  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  quaran- 
tine against  such  a  port.  Has  the  disease  taken  on  an  epidemic  char- 
acter, and  the  infection  invaded  the  wharves  or  shipping  of  a  port,  are 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  will  influence  the  decision,  and  govern 
the  disposition  of  vessels  by  the  intelligent  quarantinist  with  equal 
safety  to  the  public  health,  and  greater  benefits  to  commercial  interests, 
than  adherence  to  fixed  rules  established  by  law.  The  treatment  of  the 
vessel,  whose  crew  or  passengers  have  had  sickness  at  the  port  of  depar- 
ture or  on  the  passage,  is  regulated  by  the  history  of  the  cases  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  condition  of  the  vessel.  The  vessel  on  arrival  being  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  and  satisfactory  evidence  being  given  that 
the  sickness  commenced  in  each  and  every  case  within  five  or  six  days 
after  leaving  port,  and  that  the  sick  were  probably  infected  by  com- 
munication Whh  the  shore,  the  vessel  would  be  likely  to  obVaa  praiifiu 
after  the  disinfection  of  her  cargo. 

Laws  which  secure  the  right  of  a  quarantine  officer  to  impose  restric- 
tions, and  which  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  such  duties  as  experience 
has  demonstrated  ate  necessary,  leaving  much  to  his  judgment,  wnll  con- 
tribute more  to  the  protection  of  both  the  health  and  wealth  of  the 
people,  than  laws  which  do  not  admit  of  the  exercise  of  discretion  in 
their  administration. 

Yellow  fever  has  prevailed  much  less  than  usual  in  the  West  Indies 
during  the  past  summer.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  vessels  were 
examined  from  ports  subject  to  yellow  fever  in  1880,  and  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  in  1881.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases  occurred 
in  port  or  on  the  passage  in  the  farmer,  and  seventy-nine  cases  in  the 
latter  year.  The  New  York  quarantine  has  been  exceptionally  free 
from  the  disease  during  the  present  year.  The  same  causes  doubtless, 
which  have  limited  its  development  in  itsusual  habitats,  have  contributed 
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to  prevent  its  introduction  into  the  United  States.  Key  West  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  only  locality  in  which  it  has 
developed. 

Small-pox  has,  for  reasons  that  will  be  noticed,  come  to  be  the  most 
difficult  and  vexatious  pioblem  with  which  the  quarantine  authorities  at 
the  port  of  New  York  have  to  deal. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  the  present  health  officer  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  "human  flood,"  that  in  unparalleled  measure  was  delug- 
ing the  country  with  the  surplus  population  of  the  Old  World,  became 
a  source  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  that  diseases  of  a  contagious 
character  in  a  latent  condition  would  find  their  way  through  the  mari- 
time quarantines  of  the  United  States  to  the  populations  of  the  interior. 
Under  this  impression  a  circular  letter,  dated  May  20,  1880,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  health  authorities  at  the  principal  distributing  points  for 
immigrants  in  this  country,  remindingthem  that  however  great  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities  at  the  seaboard,  the  germs  of  disease  were 
liable  to  pass  such  points  undeveloped,  and  appear  in  the  immigrant  at 
some  stopping  place  *r  distributing  point  in  the  "  far  west,  "  and  advis- 
ing that  a  systematic  inspection  of  immigrants  should  be  undertaken  at 
all  the  great  centres  of  emigrant  travel  such  as  Buffalo,  Suspension 
Bridge,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Red  Wing,  Omaha,  Montreal,  etc 

Foci  for  the  epidemic  development  of  the  disease  were  manifest  in 
several  European  ports  of  departure  for  immigrants,  during  the  latter 
part.of  1880.  The  comparatively  long  incubative  period  which  attends 
the  development  of  the  contagion  of  smalf-pox,  the  rapid  transit  from 
ports  of  the  Old  World,  the  enormous  proportions  which  immigration 
assumed  early  this  year,  and  which  gave  every  indication  of  continuing 
for  an  indefinite  period,  increased  the  concern  felt  by  the  quarantine 
authorities  at  New  York. 

Unlike  yellow  fever,  whose  incubative  period  rarely  exceeds  five  days 
compelling  scarcely  twenty-four  hours'  detention  of  steamships  at  this 
port  to  complete  the  period  which  proclaims  the  safety  of  passengers, 
small-pox  requires  fourteen  days  for  the  development  of  the  eruptive 
stage;  four  to  six  days  longer  than  the  average  passage  of  steamships 
from  European  ports  to  New  York,  The  immigration  to  the  United 
States  through  this  port  has  assumed  such  proportions  during  1880  and 
1881,  that  the  detention  of  passengers  of  all  vessels  with  immigrajits  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  incubative  period,  as  in  cases  of  the  passenger 
steamships  from  ports  infected  with  yellow  fever,  would  not  unfre- 
quently  result  in  the  accumulation  of  ten  thousand  immigrants  at  the 
quarantine. 

Statistics  of  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  particularly  during  the  past  two  years,  are  essential  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  from  such  diseases  as  usually  accompany  the  immigrant. 

If  the  present  hegira  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  is  but  a  transient 
condition  —  the  result  of  causes  which  will  of  necessity  cease  speedily, 
and  that  may  not  exist  again  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  would  not  be  so 
important,  and  for  that  reason  less  obligatory  on  the  legislator,  the 
philanthropist,  or  the  sanitarian,  to  make  laws  and  frame  "Rules  and 
Regulations"  to  prevent  the  admission  through  our  maritime  quarantines 
of  diseases  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  character. 
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If,  however,  economic,  political  and  territorial  conditions,  have  made 
immigration  to  this  country  a  probability  in  the  future,  to  any  such  ex- 
tent as  in  the  past,  legislation  must  be  made  so  complete  that  the  quai- 
antinist  will  have  power  to  compel  the  necessary  vigilance  and  care  on 
the  part  of  owners  and  managers  of  passenger  steamship  hnes,  and  the 
officers  of  ships  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  on  the  passage  to  this  port 
by  the  imposition  of  such  restrictions  at  quarantine  as  will  secure  the 
desired  result. 

Within  the  last  sixty-one  years  eleven  millions  of  alien  passengers  have 
landed  on  our  shores. 

Much  embarrassment  is  experienced  from  time  to  time  during  the 
warm  season,  by  the  character  of  consular  and  other  bills  of  health 
from  infected  ports.  In  June  of  1880  the  governor  of  the  Bahamas 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  them  infected  with  yellow  fever.  But 
long  after  reliable  information  had  reached  this  Department  from  other 
sources  that  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Nassau,  clean  bills  of  health  fr^m 
that  port  were  issued  by  the  consul. 

August  2znd,  r88o,  the  consul  at  Point-a-Pietre.Guadaloupe,  declared 
"  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  far  exceeded  the  number 
reported  ;"  and  that  "  the  authorities  try  to  suppress  all  information  on 
the  subject."  These  plain  and  honest  declarations  were  as  exceptional 
as  they  were  instructive,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  course  of  the 
consul  at  Martinique  who,  it  is  asserted,  gave  clean  bills  of  health,  long 
after  the  British  consul  refused  to  give  clean  bills  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at'that  port 

Many  cases  of  yellow  fever  'occurred  at  Key  West  in  1880,  before  the 
health  authorities  at  that  port  acknowledged  its  existence  in  bills  of 
health.  Well  marked  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  taken  from  vessels  en- 
tering this  port  in  more  than  one  instance,  during  the  past  summer, 
when  consular  declarations  were  invoked  by  interested  parties  at  this 
port  to  prove  that  the  disease  did  not  exist  at  the  port  of  departure ; 
but  subsequently  conclusive  evidence  of  its  existence  was  secured. 

The  conclusion  has  been  fully  established  from  many  instances,  such 
as  have  been  referred  to,  that  consular  agents  are  too  frequently  influ- 
enced by  commercial  or  other  interests  at  the  place  of  their  official  res- 
idence, to  act  independently  in  this  mattter.  Ignorance  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  public  health,  from  concealment  by  the  health  authorities, 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  make  these  occurrences  more  frequent. 

The  extensive  commerce  now  existing  between  ports  in  which  yellow 
fever  is  endemic,  and  the  numerous  ports  in  our  own  country  within 
the  yellow  fever  zone,  demands  on  the  part  of  our  national  representa- 
tives at  ports  where  this  disease  exists,  or  where  it  is  liable  to  occur,  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  conscientiousness  in  their  reports  through  bills  of 
health  or  otherwise. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  has  rendered  good  service  in  correct- 
ing this  difficulty  at  Havana.  Its  paid  representative  at  that  port,  a 
physician  of  reputation,  fills  up  bills  of  health,  and  the  consul  general 
certifies  to  the  fact.  This  arrangement  has  given  entire  satisfaction  at 
this  port.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  will  be  given  to  enable  the  National  Board  lo 
introduce  its  forms  of  bills  of  health  in  every  port  liable  to  be  infected 
with  yellow  fever. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected   that  the  National  Board,  with  only 
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limited 'financial  resources,'  can  establish  medical  representatives  at  even 
the  principal  ports  of  the  West  Indies.  From  consular  agents,  therefore, 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  must  be  obtained  the  only  representation 
available  for  the  guidance  of  the  ofEcers  at  quarantine,  as  to  the  health 
of  the  ports  to- which  they  are  accredited.  i  > 

The  general  government,  through  the  secretary  of  state,  has  endeav- 
ored to  correct  this  evil  by  urging  upon  consuls  the  necessity  of  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  character  and  extent  of  diseases  prevalent 
within  their  official  juris4iction,  and  a  conscientiously  faithful  represen- 
tation through  bills  of  health,  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  in  their  locality. 

The  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  admitted  to  hospital  by  no  means 
represents  the  extent  of  the  danger.  Should  the  restrictions  flf  quaran- 
tine be  relaxed  or  abandoned,  there  would  be  much  greater  inattention 
to  sanitary  conditions  on  vessels  from  infected  ports,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  communication  of  the  officers  and  men  of  such  vessels 
with  the  shore,  would  be  so  much  greater  that  the  sickness  and  conse- 
quent exposure  at  the  port  of  destination  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  hope  on  the  part  of  ship's  officers  of  escaping  detention  at  quaran^ 
tine,  by  attention  to  hygienic  conditions  and  restricted  intercourse  while 
at  infected  ports,  contributes  in  a  considerable  degree  to  diminish  the 
number  of  cases  of  sickness.  In  numerous  instances  vessels  that  touch 
regularly  at  several  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  less  dangerous 
season,  refuse  to  take  cargo  at  such  ports  when  infected,  and  are  thus 
saTed  the  detention  and  expense  at  quarantine,  i^h'ich  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  subject  them  to  under  other  circumstances. 

The  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever  arriving  on  vessels  from  Port  de 
Paix  and  other  ports  in  the, tropics,  were  particularly  severe  in  1880. 

The  bark  Treci  Dubrovacki  arrived  at  lower  quarantine  from  Port 
de  Paix,  with  .logwood,  June  24th,  1880.  Soon  after  leaving  for  New 
York  (June  4th  and  5th),  two  of  her  crew  were  taken  sick,  but  recov- 
ered. June  6th,  another  seaman  was  taken  sick  and  died  the  loth  of  the 
same  month.  On  the  last  mentioned  date,  six  others  were  taken,  and 
were  sick  when  the  vessel  arrived.  June  isth,  the  captain  sickened  and 
died  the  day  before  reaching  port  There  was  no  record  of  the  date 
when  otherswere  taken  sick,  as  the  mate  and  a  boy  were  all  that  remained 
able  to  do  duty.  Eleven  men  were'  sent  to  the  quarantine  hospital,  of 
whom  three  died,  one  being  moribund  when  admitted.  Two  of  the 
crew  had  died  on  the  passage.  In  a  crew  of  fifteen  "  all  told,"  all  had 
been  or  were  sick  on  arrival,  and  one-third  of  the  number  ditd. 

September  18th,  the  bark  Erinagh,  from  one  of  the  ports  of  Hayti, 
navi^ted  by  ten  men  when  she  left  that  port,  arrived  at  lower  quaran- 
tine m  tow  of  the  steamship  City  of  Waskingtan.  This  vessel  had  eight 
men  sick  on  the  passage,  two  of  whom  died  before  reaching  port.  Four 
men  and  one  boy  were  sent  to  hospital  on  arrival.  When  picked  up  by 
the  City  of  Washington,  the  Erinagh  was  in  a  helpless  condition  in  mid- 
ocean  for  want  of  well  men  to  navigate  her. 

The  condition  of  these  vessels  was  extremely  filthy.  The  malarial  in- 
fluences of  this  pestilential  locality  was  superadded  to  the  effects  of  the 
ill-conditioned  cargo,  and  the  crowded,  badly  ventilated  and  terribly 
foul  forecastle  in  which  sick  and  well  were  huddled  together. 

The  brig  Oliver  Cutts,  with  logwood,  navigated  by  nine  men,  arrived 
July  2d.     Seven  men  were  sick  on  the  passage  ;  one  of  whom  had_died 
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at  sea ;  four  were  removed  to  hospital  the  day  of  arrival,  and  two  others 
ori  the  following  day. 

August  6th,  the  schooner  A.  /.  Fabens  entered  quaiantme  from  Port 
de  Paix,  navigated  by  seven  men.  The  captain,  mate  and  steward  were 
•  sick,  and  were  sent  to  hospital.  On  the  7th,  two  seamen  were  also  re- 
moved to  hospital.  The  condition  of  the  Oliver  Cutis  and  A.  f. 
Fabens  was  much  more  cleanly  than  the  other  vessels  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  and  the  cases  of  fever  were  proportionally  mild 
in  their  course  and  fortunate  in  results. 

The  sickness  on  these  vessels  has  been  referred  to  to  call  attention  to 
facts  which  are  well  known  to  quarantine  officials,  and  often  not  a  little 
embarrassing.  Fever  of  this  type,  as  also  that  which  is  known  as 
pernicious  fever,  have  many  symptoms  during  the  initial  stages,  in  com- 
mon with  yellow  fever.  And  as  these  cases  usually  come  from  localities 
in  which  yellow  fever  frequently  occurs,  or  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  their 
admission  to  the  city  would  occasion  much  alarm.  Particularly  when, 
as  has  occurred  during  the  past  season,  yellow  fever  has  been  removed 
from  the  same  vessel  with  cases  of  malarial  and  typho-malarial  fever. 
However  confident  the  medical  officers  at  quarantine  may  be  that 
the  case  is  not  yellow  fever,  it  is  a  wise  precaution,  for  reasons  stated, 
to  send  these  cases  to  the  quarantine  hospital  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

"The  cases  which  are  designated  as  typho-malarial  have  different  mor- 
bific elements  which  unite  to  produce  the  type  mentioned.  First,  the 
"malarial"  poison,  whatever  that  maybe,  generally  received  among  the 
marshes  and  low  lands  which  border  many  of  the  ports  in  a  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  climate,  and  perpetuated  by  the  ill-condition  of  the  carp>. 
The  logwood  and  other  woods  which  frequently  constitute  the  cargo  is 
usually  dragged  through  the  water  some  distance  and  stowed  under  the 
hatches  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  Second,  the  dietetic  defi- 
ciency which  often  exists  among  seamen ;  and  third,  the  insufficiently 
ventilated,  crowded,  and  filthy  condition  of  the  forecastle. 

The  malarial  element  in  these  cases  is  doubtless  the  original  cause, 
and  the  typhoid  condition  which  gives  most  of  the  cases  a  serious  as- 
pect, and  frequently  fatal  result,  is  the  consequence  of  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. Except  those  cases  which  entered  the  hospital  moribund,  or 
desperately  ill,  all  with  one  exception  recovered  under  the  use  of  qui- 
nine, the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  a  liberal  supply  of  nourishment. 

In  rSzi  the  total  number  of  immigrants  that  came  to  the  United 
Stateswas'17,512.  Withfew  exceptions,  every  year  since  has  shown  a 
marked  increase,  until  it  reached,  in  t88o,  673,636.  Of  this  number 
3*7)37 1  passed  through  the  port  of  New  York, 

In  the  communication  read  at  a  meeting  gf  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  NiagaraFalls,  August  11  and  12  last,  the  writer  stated  that  "during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year  (1881)  181,749  immigrants 
passed  the  New  York  quarantine,"  and  that,  "  should  the  rate  of  immi- 
gration continue  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  the  enormous  number  of 
400,188  will  have  landed  at  Castle  Garden  alone." 

The  estimate  made  falls  short  of  the  number  by  many  thousands. 
During  the  year  1881,  441,307  steerage  and  58,331  cabin  passengers  ar- 
rived at  this  port. 

The  mind  fails,  unaided  by  comparison,  to  comprehend  the  territorial 
extent  of  our  country,  and  its  capacity    for  the  reception  of  an  immi- 
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grant  population.  Its  circumference,"  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  iijooo 
miles.  In  area  it  embraces  3,61 1,849  square  miles.  Its  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1880,  is  50,000,000.  The  population  accoilding 
to  these  figures  is  13^^  to  the  square  mile.  Compare  this  with  France, 
and  the  difference  is  striking. 

The  continental  area  of  the  French  Republic  is  203,811  square  miles 
—  its  population  in  round  numbers^  is  40,000,000  giving  196^  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  United  States  may  multiply  its  present  population  by  fourteen, 
and  not  increase  its  density  beyond  that  of  the  French  Republic  at  'the 
present  time.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west 
and  north-west,  the  still  abounding  primeval  forests  that  fringe  the 
great  lakes  and  crown  the  slopes  of  mountain  ranges,  the  exhaust- 
less  mmes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  "  the  visions  of  gold  "  in  yet  com- 
paratively unknown  territories,  will  continue  to  invite  the  immi' 
grant  for  many  years  to  come,  to  Itave  his  home  among  the  crowded 
populations,  and  the  grinding  political  and  social  conditions  of  Euro- 
pean governments,  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  princely  advantages 
which  the  great  American  Republic  offers. 

The  current  of  immigration,  if  not  uniform,  since  1820,  has  steadily 
increased  to  its  present  unparalleled  proportions.  A  vast  army  without 
banners  invades  the  country  yearly.  The  cause  cannot  depend  on  acci- 
dental conditions,  on  some  great  upheaval  in  the  political  status  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  or  on  the  surplusage  of  population  in 
European  communities-  Neither  one  nor  all  of  these  fully  explain  the 
causes  upon   which  immigration  to  the  United  States  depends. 

Immigration,  to  an  extent  that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  must  be  considered  as  an  established  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem of  our  national  life.  Its  results  will  not  only  be  felt  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  age,  but  on  its  public  health  and  wealth  as  well.  It  will  be 
expedient  therefore  to  lay  broadly  and  sjjeedily  the  foundation  on  which 
these  may  rest,  by  such  sanitary  legislation  as  will  best  secure  the  de- 
sired result.  There  is  no  question  connected  with  sanitary  science  at 
the  present  time  of  greater  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  through  the  maritime  quarantines  of  the  country.  Of 
these  diseases,  small-pox  at  the  present  time  gives  rise  to  far  the  great- 
est apprehension,  and  demands  the  most  immediate  consideration  of 
measures  to  arrest  its  introduction  and  propagation. 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  remedy  must  go  beyond  the  quaran- 
tine of  arrival  and  reach  the  inmaigrant  at  the  port  of  departure.  No 
laws  can  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  this  country  which  will  be  recog- 
nized there.  It  is  only  by  imposing  restrictions  at  quarantine  in  the 
United  States,  in  case  of  the  omission  to  take  such  measures  for  the 
protection  of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  or  during  the  voy- 
age, and  to  exercise  such  vigilance  as  will  protect  the  well  from  disease, 
that  a  remedy  can  be  secured. 

The  resistance  which  in  several  instances  during  the  present  year  has 
attended  the  effort  to  vaccinate  immigrant  passengers  at  the  New  York 
quarantine,who  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  during 
the  passage,  has  deterred  the  authorities  from  any  attempt  to  compel  the 
vaccination  of  unprotected  immigrants,  without  evidence  of  exposure, 
there  being  no  law,  rule  or  regulation  having  the  force  of  law,  to  author- 
32 
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ize  the  procedure.  But  the  right-roya!  welcome  extended  to  immigrants 
through  the  laws  of  the  United  States  demands  in  return  from  them  a 
cheerful  compliance  with  such  laws  as  are  necessary  equally  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  themselves. 

Impressed  with  the  fact  that  vaccination  of  passengers  at  quarantine 
who  had  become  infected  previous  to  embarking,  or  from  exposure  to 
the  disease,  during  the  early  part  of  the  passage,  would  not  prevent  the 
development  of  the  disease,  though  it  might  modify  its  severity,  an  ap- 
peal was  made  through  the  following  communication  published  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  New  York  Herald,  for  greater  vigilance  and 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  officers  of  passenger  steamships 
at  the  port  of  departure  and  en  route  to  this  port  ' 

"Quarantine,  S.  I.,  May  27, 1881. 
"  To  Owturs  and  Agents  of  Steamship  Passenger  Lines :  — 

"  In  the  interest  of  the  great  cities  that  environ  the  port  of  New  York 
and  of  interior  communities,  constituting  a  population  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, the  undersigned  considers  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
owners  and  agents  of  the  passenger  lines  of  steamships  entering  the  port 
of  New  York  to  the  following  facts: 

"  The  immigration  at  this  time  from  European  and  English  ports  to  the 
United  States  is  unparalleled  in  its  history.  In  many  of  the  ports  of 
departure,  small-pox  is  prevailing  to  an  unusual  extent.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  immigrants  who  are  often  waiting  at  these  ports 
for  passage,  who,  from  circumstances,  are  compelled  to  seek  immigrant 
lodging-houses  in  the  most  unhealthy  and  infectious  portions  of  the  city 
at  the  port  of  departure,  small-pox  on  board  the  passenger  steamers  on 
arrival  at  this  port  has  been  in  the  last  four  months  unprecedentedly 
frequent. 

'  The  cases  which  are  developed  on  or  before  arrival  at  this  port  con- 
stitute but  a  small  portion  of  the  unfortunate  results  consequent  on  the 
extensive  infection  of  emigrants  at  the  port  of  departure.  The  incuba- 
tive period  of  small-pox — fourteen  days  —  is  so  much  less  than  the 
average  passage  of  steamships  from  many  of  the  European  and  Eng- 
lish ports  to  New  York,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  disease  de- 
veloping far  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  will  be  apparent  that  no 
amount  of  vigilance  at  the  port  of  New  York  can  prevent  this  result, 
since  the  infected  immigrant  passes  quarantine  perfectly  well.  It  is  of 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  civil  authorities  in  these  ports  employ 
every  available  means  to  prevent  the  infection  of  immigrants,  and  arrest 
the  propagation  of  the  disease.  Much  may  be  done  toward  securing 
this  result  by  a  systematic,  thorough  aud  frequent  examination  of  immi- 
grant lodging-houses-  ■  A  careful  inspection  by  competent  medical 
officers,  of  every  immigrant,. and  the  vaccination  of  all  unprotected  per- 
sons, will  do  much  to  accomplish  this  object.  In  the  absence  of  either 
power  or  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  do 
this,  the  owners  and  agents  of  steamship  lines  should  take  it  into  their 
own  hands,  to  inspect,  direct  and  control  the  movements  of  immigrant 
passengers  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  port,  until  their  depar- 
ture. Under  the  present  management  it  is  believed  that  thousands  of 
lives  are  imperiled  and  many  sacrificed-  These,  though  by  far  the 
greatest,  are  not  the  only  evils  which  proper  precautions  would  avert. 
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Passengers,  except  the  sick  who  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  were  re- 
moved to  Hoffman's  Island  for  observation,  during  the  usual  incubation 
period  of  the  disease. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  serious  inconvenience  to  all,  and  the  great  ex- 
pense to  the  owners,  this  alternative  is  far  better  than  the  admission  of 
a  cargo  of  infected  immigrants  to  the  dense  population  of  our  cities,  and 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  interior.' 

"  Better  than  either  would  be  such  watchfulness  and  vigilance  on.  the 
part  of  medical  officers,  as  would  secure  early  and  complete  isolation 
of  the  sick  in  such  hospitals  as  would  afford  suflicient  ventilation  and 
comfort  to  the  sick,  and  opportunity  for  the  complete  seclusion  of  real 
or  suspected  cases  of  contagious  disease.  Hospitals  should  be  upon 
the  main  deck — never  in  the  crowded  steerage.  When  this  is  impracti- 
cable, they  should  be  so  located  as  to  include  port  lights  for  light  and 
ventilation,  instead  of  a  coop  or  pen  hastily  built  between  decks,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  steerage,  with  ventilators  which  allow  the  escape  of 
the  infectious  atmosphere  surrounding  the  patient  among  the  steerage 
passengers.  Such  violations  of  hygiene  and  common  sense  will  in 
future  be  likely  to  subject  all  passengers  to  quarantine  of  observation, 
who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  taken  passage  on  steamships  hav- 
ing smali-pox  on  board,  and  provided  with  such  hospital  accommoda- 
tions as  have  been  described. 

"  Twice  daily  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  visit  and 
inspect  every  part  of  the  steerage,  that  all  cases  may  be  detected  and 
immediately  isolated.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  this  will  save  the  owners 
of  passenger  vessels  much  time  and  expense,  commercial  interests  in 
general  not  a  little  embarrassment,  and  the  undersigned  trouble  and 
anxiety  which  he  would  be  happy  to  escape. 
"WM.  M.  SMITH, 

"■  Health  Officer,  port  of  New  York." 

When  eight  or  ten  days  of  incubation  are  given  the  infection,  though 
not  sufficient  to  develop  the  disease  to  medical  officers  at  quarantine,  the 
time  is  nevertheless  long  enough  to  put  it  beyond  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  vaccination-  No  law.  State  or  national,  could  be  made  obliga- 
tory upon  the  authorities  from  which  the  immigrant  embarks;  and  no  law 
or  ordinance  existed  which  would  authorize  a  quarantine  officer  at  any 
port  in  the  United  States,  to  arrest  and  detain  a  passenger  vessel  for 
any  purpose,  except  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  quarantinable  diseases 
existed  on"  board.  The  appeal  referred  to,  it  was  hoped,  would  stimulate 
the  managers  and  owners  to  a  system  of  sanitary  supervision  of  the  re- 
sorts of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  departure,  a  medical  inspection  of  all 
immigrantswhen  they  embark,  and  the  vaccination  of  all  unprotected 
persons  soon  after  they  came  on  board.  A  faithful  discharge  of  these 
duties,  it  was  believed,  would  reduce  the  importation  of  the  disease  to  a 
minimum  degree,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  more  restrictive  measures 
through  State  or  national  legislation. 

There  were  many  reasons  to  believe  that  infected  immigrants  in  whom 
the  disease  was  latent,  were  frequently  passing  quarantine,  and  proceed- 
ing toward  their  destination  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  establishing 
a  focus  of  infection  whenever  they  were  overtaken  by  the  disease,  or 
distributing  the  contagion  along  the  line  of  travel,  until  the  severity  of 
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the  disease,  or  the  accidental  discovery  of  it  by  the  authorities,  arrested 

their  further  progress. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  the  necessity  of  a  careful  inspec- 
-  tion  of  all  immigrants  at  the  main  distributing  points  in  the  interior,  as 
also  their  supervision  by  the  local  health  authorities  for  a.  short  time 
after  arrival,  of  those  who  stop  temporarily  or  otherwise  along  the  route, 
the  following  article  was  published  in  the  principal  New  York  papers, 
copies  of  which  were  transmitted  to  many  of  the  health  authorities  in 
our  Western  States. 

Health  Officer's  Department,  State  of  New  York,  ) 
Quarantine,  S.  I.,  June  3,  i88t.        ,  ) 

To  Health  Authorities: 

The  unparalleled  tide  of  immigration  which  is  now  flowing  from  the 
British  Islands  and  Continental  Europe  to  the  United  States,  principally 
through  the  port  of  New  York,  ih  connection  with  the  ascertained  fact 
that  small-pox  jprevails  to  an  unusual  extent  at  the  present  time  in  some 
of  those  countries,  and  at  many  of  the  ports  from  which  ■emigrants  em- 
bark, early  created  a  well-grounded  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
health  officer  at  the  port  of  New  York  that  this  disease  would  be  devel- 
oped along  the  great  highways  of  travel,  or  at  the  great  interior  foci 
of  emigrants  who  have  passed  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  or  Phila- 
delphia quarantines  in  good  health.  Emigrant  passenger  steamships 
entering  the  port  of  New  York  with  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  steerage 
that  have  not  been  early  and  properly  isolated,  have  in  several  instances 
within  the  last  four  months,  been  compelled  to  discharge  their  passen- 
gers at'  the  "  quarantine  of  observation  "  to  await  the  development  of 
vaccination  or  the  full  expiration  of  the  incubative  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  the  medical  officers  of  steamships  are  able  to  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  cases  of  small-pox  oc»urring  during  the  passagchave 
been  properly  isolated  from  the  initial  stage  of  development,  the  passen- 
gers are  vaccinated,  the  vessel  is  disinfected  and  given  pratique.  It  is 
not  of  necessity  the  emigrants  on  these  vessels  only,  though  quarantined, 
who  communicate  the  disease  to  interior  communities,  the  greater 
source  of  danger  is  in  those  who  have  been  infected  at,  or  even  prex'ious 
to,  arrival  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  reach  this  country  previous  to 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  disease.  It  will  be  apparent  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  quarantine  officers  cannot  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  contagion  in  this  latent  condition. 

Telegraphic  communication  with  the  health  authorities  of  the  great 
cities  through  which  the  currents  of  emigration  pass,  notifying  them  of 
the  arrival  of  vessels  with  small-pox,  has  been  suggested  as  a  measure 
which  would  contribute  to  secure  early  detection  of  those  cases  which 
develop  subsequent  to  their  passing  the  port  quarantine. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  emigrants  on  landing  immediately  min- 
gle with  those  that  arrive  on  other  vessels,  often  several  thousand  in 
number,  and  are  frequently  forwarded  to  their  destination  over  the 
same  line  and  upon  the  same  train.  Hence,  such  information  would  be  of 
little  practical  benefit,  except  to  secure  greater  vigilance  in  such  inspec- 
rion  as  would  be  proper,  and  indeed  may  be  a  necessity  in  every  in- 
stance. Detention  of  all  emigrants  at  the  port  of  arrival  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  incubative  period,  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
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preventing  the  introduction  of  the  contagion  into  the  country.     When 

it  is  considered  that,  the  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of 
New  York  is,  often,  for  successive  days,  several  thousand,  the  impractica- 
bility of  this  expedient  will  be  apparent.  The  accumulation  would 
quickly  be  such  that  no  adequate  accommodations  at  the  New  York 
quarantine  could  be  supplied,  notwithstanding  the  unequalled  extent 
and-  convenience  of  the  buildings  upon  the  artificial  islands  which 
the  State  has  already  provided  for  "  quarantine  of  observation." 

Experience  and  much  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject  during  the 
past  year  have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  a  careful  inspection  of  all 
emigrants  at  certain  points  west  of  the  quarantine  is  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  from  the  introduction  of  this  form  of  conta- 
gious disease.  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  per- 
haps other  places,  are  foci  where  the  municipal  or  State  authorities  may 
with  great  advantage  establish  an  inspection  of  all  emigrants.  In  the 
absence  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  referred  to,  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  it  is  believed,  has  authority  under  its  reserved 
powers  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  quaiantines  to  secure  the  desired 
inspection  at  such  distributing  centers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  adjacent  States.  Buffalo  and  Suspension  Bridge  in  this  State 
may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  the  proper  localities  for  such  inspec- 
tion. At  intermediate  localities,  like  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Elmira 
and  Hornellsville,  the  authorities,  it  is  hoped,  will  establish  a  careful 
inspection,  and  for  a  short  period  maintain  a  close  supervision  of  all 
emigrants  who  arrive. 

If  this  management  is  practiced  by  the  health  authorities  along  the 
great  thoroughfares  westward  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  introduction  of  contagious  disease  through  infected 
emigrants  will  be  effectually  prevented.  An  increasing  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  quarantine  authorities -at  this  port  may  be  expected,  and  it 
IS  to  be  hoped  the  same  will  be  exercised  at  all  the  maritime  quarantines 
through  which  emigrants  pass. 

WILLIAM  M.  SMITH, 
Health  Officer,  Port  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  recognized  the  danger  at  its 
meeting  held  on  the  23d  of  June,  r88i,  and  unanimously  adopted. the 
following  resolutions: 

"  Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  small-pox  is  at  the  present  time  pre- 
vailing in  some  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  Continental 
Europe;  and 

Whereas,  The  emigration  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States, 
principally  through  the  port  of  New  York,  is  at  the  present  time  un- 
precedented in  its  extent;  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  incubative 
period  of  the  disease  is  greater  than  the  average  passage  of  steamships 
from  such  ports  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  emigrants  infected  at  the  port  of  departure  to  pass  our  quar- 
antines and  reach  interior  communities  before  the  development  of  the 
disease; 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  request  the  National  Board  of  Health,  asa 
necessary  measure  of  inter-State  quarantine,  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of 
Emigrants  at  Buffalo  and  Suspension  Bridge,  whose  duty   it  shall  be  to 
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examine  all  emigrants  passing  through  or  stopping  off  at  the  place 
mentioned. 

And  this  Board  further  respectfully  recommend  that  the  National 
Board  of  Health  establish  sudi  inspections  at  Chicago,  Pittsbui^b, 
St-  Louis  and  Omaha,  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  small-pox  at 
the  ports  from  which  emigrants  embark." 

Thirty  vessels  with  small-pox  entered  the  port  of  New  York  within  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  freighted  with  upward  of  twenty-two 
thousand  alien  passengers,  as  against  seven  vessels  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1880,  with  4029  passengers. 

This  fact  alone  was  sufficient  cause  for  serious  apprehension ;  and 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  in  various  ports  of 
the  United  Stales  outbreaks  of  small-pox  were  occurring  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  particularly  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North  and  West, 
as  well  as  in  more  rural  towns  and  villages  in  many  States,  additional 
measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  disease  demanded  considera- 
tion. It  had  become  evident  that  unless  local  authorities  at  ports  of 
embarkation,  or  the  owners  of  passenger  lines,  could  be  induced  to  act 
with  greater  efficiency,  legislation  would,  and  should  be  invoked  so 
restrictive  in  its  character  as  to  compel  their  co-operation- 

With  the  hope  of  impressing  upon  the  managers  of  passenger  lines 
at  the  port  of  New  York  the  necessity  for  the  examination  of  all 
immigrants  immediately  after  they  are  received  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  the  vaccination  of  all  that  are  insufficiently  protected,  a  conference 
with  the  agents  of  most  of  the  lines  was  had  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
1880. 

At  this  conference  the  necessities  and  demands  of  the  public  throu^ 
their  representatives  at  the  State  and  National  Quarantines,  the  State 
and  National  Boards  of  Health,  as  well  as  the  local  health  authorities  in 
the  interior,  were  clearly  presented.  The  measures  recommended  for 
their  adoption  were : 

1.  Inspection  of  immigrants  to  discover  those  unprotected  by  vac- 
cination. 

2.  The  vaccination  of  all  unprotected  persons. 

3.  The  supply  of  good  and  sufficient  hospital  accommodations  to 
enable  the  medical  officers  of  steamships  to  establish  perfect  isolation 
of  developed  cases  of  contagious  disease  separately  from  suspected 
cases,  and  from  non-contagious  diseases. 

The  conference  was  informed  that  in  obedience  to  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people,  and  the  demands  of 
public  sentiment,  the  National  Board  of  Health  would  be  hkely  to 
exercise  its  reserved  powers,  and  require  that  all  vessels,  whose  officers 
fail  to  make  such  inspection  and  vaccination  or  revaccination  of  un- 
protected passengers,  should  be  quarantined  or  the  passengers  detained 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  insure  the  development  of  all  undeveloped  cases 
of  small-pox- 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  port  of  New 
York,  though  the  principal,  is  but  one  of  several  ports  of  entry  for 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  precautions  necessary  at 
that  port  are  as  necessary  at  all  other  such  ports,  in  the  ratio  that  the 
number  of  arrivals  bear  to  those  at  New  York-  Port  Huron  on  Lake 
Michigan  is  second  only  to  New  York  in  the  number  of  aliens  that  pass 
throu^  it  into  the  United  States.     No  inspection  of  immigrantsisinade 
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at  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  well  known  fact  thiit  tlie  Canadian 
provinces,  particularly  those  lying  in  the  line  of  travel  for  immigranta 
landing  at  Quebec,  have  been  for  two  years  past  suffering  from  many 
outbreaks  of  small-pox,  notably  at  Montreal. 

The  number  of  vessels  "entering  foreign"  that  were  boarded  and 
inspected  during  the  year  1880,  was  7827. 

The  number  of  foreign  entries  inspected  in  i88i  was  6939. 

The  number  of  immigrant  passengers  passing  inspected  at  the  New 
York  quarantine  in  1880  was  3*7,371. 

The  vessels  entering  the  port  with  small-pox  in  1880  were  from  the 
following  ports: 

Antwerp 5    Naples 3 

Hamburgh 3    Liverpool i 

Bremen z  

14 

Number  of  cases  of  small-pox  on  vessels  in  1880  —  z6. 
The  vessels  entering  with  small-pox  in  1881  were  from  the  following 
ports: 

Liverpool 10   Antwerp. 4 

London 5    Bremen 4 

Havana 3   Bordeaux i 

Hamburgh 6   Perth  Amboy i 

Glasgow 4  Naples i 

Havre i  • — 

40 

Number  of  cases  on  vessels  in  1881,  78.  Number  of  emigrants  on 
vessels  with  small-pox,  34,416. 

The  treatment  of  vessels  having  small-pox  in  the  steerage,  has  been  as 
different  as  the  circumstances  attending  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  cases. 

When  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  that  the  case  has  been  detected 
in  the  initial  stage,  and  properly  isolated,  the  steerage  passengers  are 
vaccinated,  the  vessel  disinfected  and  pratique  is  given.  In  several  in- 
stances where  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  vessel 
had  subjected  the  passengers  to  exposure  to  infection,  they  were  de- 
tained in  quarantine  until  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  was 
secured,  or  until  the  incubative  period  had  elapsed. 

The  steamship  fiaiia  arrived  at  quarantine,  December  19th,  1880, 
from  Naples,  and  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  with  749  steer- 
age passengers,  mostly  Italians.  Two  cases  of  small-pox  were 
found  in  the  steerage.  One  of  these  was  confluent  in  type,  and 
isolated  chiefly  through  the  helplessness  of  the  victim.  One 
comer  in  an  angle  of  the  steerage  formed  by  the  termination  of  a  gang- 
way, in  an  open  bunk,  adjoining  a  space  between  rows  of  bunks,  along 
which  the  other  passengers  passed  without  restriction,  constituted  the 
hospital.  The  other,  a  well  developed  case  (variola  discreta, )  was  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  eruption,  but  was  not  seen  by  the  otedical 
officer  of  the  steamer,  until  discovered  by  the  health  officer  at  quaran- 
tine, while  examining  the  passengers  in  detail. 
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There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many  of  the  passengers  had 
been  infected  by  the  neglect  or  stupidity  of  the  physician  of  the  vessel 
Both  passengers  and  crew  were  immediately  vaccinated,  and  the  passen- 
gers removed  to  Hoffman's  Island  for  observation.  The  fifth  day  after 
vaccination,  examination  was  made  of  every  passenger  ;  in  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  cases  the  vaccina  gave  evidence  of  satisfactory  results. 
Those  in  which  its  effect  were  not  evident,  were  revaccinated. 

On  the  ninth  day,  the  fourth  of  the  re  vaccinal  ion,  the  404  in  which 
the  first  vaccination  gave  negative  results,  were  again  examined  ;  147 
showed  promising  results  from  the  second  vaccination.  In  207  of  those 
in  which  both  vaccinations  failed,  there  were  good  cicatrices  from  pre- 
vious vaccination,  or  evidence  of  having  had  small-pox.  These  cases 
were  believed  to  be  protected  sufficientiy,  and,  with  those  in  which  the 
results  of  vaccination  were  satisfactory,  were  sent  to  Castle  Garden. 
Fifty  persons  in  whom  vaccination  had  not  been  productive  of  desired 
results,  and  whose  evidences  of  previous  protection  were  unsatisfactory, 
were  detained  until  the  full  incubative  period  elapsed. 

Among  those  in  whom,  on  the  fifth  day,  vaccination  seemed  to  be  pro- 
gressing favorably,  two  cases  of  varioloid  developed,  the  seventh  day 
after  vaccination.  Instances  of  this  character  have  been  so  frequent 
as  to  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  the  incubation  of  the  infective  princi- 
ple of  small-pox  will  not  be  arrested  in  its  development  after  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  its  incubation,  though  it  may  be  modified  in  its  char- 
April  24th,  1881,  the  steamship  Victoria,  from  London,  arrived  at 
quarantine  with  925  steerage  passengers.  This  vessel  had  one  case  of 
small-pox,  and  one  of  typhus  ;  both  cases  were  properly  isolated.  The 
case  of  small-pox,  then  in  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  was  not  detected 
by  the  ship's  medical  officer,  until  the  eruption  appeared.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  passengers  refused  to  be  vaccinated.  After  all  but 
these  had  been  vaccinated  and  sent  between  decks,  all  persuasion  fail- 
ing, forcible  conclusions  were  tried  with  the  rebeUious.  In  the  midst  of 
great  violence  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents  were 
seized  and  forcibly  removed  to  the  steamboat  Gov.  Fenton,  for  trans- 
portation to  the  quarantine  of  observation.  The  remainder  made  haste 
to  find  the  medical  officers  to  be  vaccinated. 

All  but  two  of  those  put  aboard  the  Fenton.  quickly  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  vaccinated,  and  were' allowed  to  be.  The  two  were  permit- 
ted to  indulge  their  will  at  Hoffman's  Island  fourteen  days. 

The  As^rian  Monarch  arrived  at  quarantine,  April  aSth,  r88i  from 
London,  with  581  steerage  passengers  and  85  crew.  Six  cases  of  small- 
pox were  found  on  board,  and  were  sent  to  hospital. 

The  cases  had  been  so  promptly  isolated  as  they  developed,  that  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  detain  the  vessel  only  time  enough  to 
vaccinate  the  passengers  and  crew.  Twenty-five  of  the  fireman,  how- 
ever, refused  to  submit  to  vaccination.  It  was  nearly  night,  and  the  ship 
was  detained  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  unvaccinated  in  the 
morning  to  Hoffman's  Island.  The  following  morning,  all  but  five  of 
those  that  refused,  came  forward  and  were  vaccinated.  The  rebellious 
were  taken  to  Hoffman's  Island  for  observation. 

May  7th,  the  eighth  day  after  removal  to  the  quarantine  of  observa- 
tion, one  of  the  five  was  taken  sick  with  what  proved  to  be  a  severe  at- , 
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tack  of  small-pox,  Before  the  full  incubative  period  elapsed,  the  four 
remaining  members  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch's  crew  were  put  aboard  of 
that  vessel  on  her  passage  down  the  bay  on  the  return  voyage  to  Lon- 
don. 

The  StaU  of  Nevada  arrived  at  quarantine,  May  19th,  1881,  from 
Glasgow,  with  825  steerage  passengers,  six  of  whom  had  small-pox, 
varying  in  the  eruptive  stage  of  development  from  one  to  four  days. 

The  most  severe  case  had  been  diagnosed  as  varicella  by  the  medical 
officer  in  charge.  The  other  cases  were  not  discovered  until  the  pas- 
sengers passed  for  examination  before  the  Health  Officer.  The  gross 
neglect  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  vessel  was  considered  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  detenrion  of  the  passengers  for  observation. 

They  were  vaccinated  and  immediately  removed  to  Hoffman's  Island. 
Detachments  of  those  in  whom  vaccination  had  proceeded  favorably 
for  eight  to  ten  days  were  sent  to  Castle  Garden.  Several  cases 
of  small-pox  developed  among  the  passengers  while  under  observation, 
and  were  sent  to  the  Riverside  hospital. 

June  first,  1881,  the  steamship  Denmark  arrived  from  London,  with 
965  immigrants  in  the  steerage.  Four  cases  of  small-pox,  that  had 
been  early  and  judiciously  isolated,  were  found  on  the  Denmark.  The 
sraall-pox  cases  were  sent  to  the  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  at 
Blackwell's  Island;  the  passengers  were  vaccinated;  three  cases  of 
measles  that  had  been  put  in  ship's  hospital  with  small-pox  cases,  under 
the  apprehension  that  they  were  cases  of  the  same  disease,  were  sent  to 
hospital  of  observation  for  detention  and  disinfection  of  clothing  and 
l*3gK^e  ;  and  after  thorough  disinfection  of  the  hospitals,  as  in  every 
other  instance,  pratique  was  given.  June  15,  1881,  the  steamship 
Wisconsin  arrrived  with  twelve  of  her  crew  sick  with  small-pox.  This 
unusual  infection  of  a  passenger  steamship's  crew  came  from  a  case 
among  the  crew  of  the  vessel  on  the  outbound  passage  ;  no  precaution 
having  been  taken  by  the  medical  officer  on  board,  to  prevent  the  effect 
of  the  infection,  by  vaccination  of  the  exposed  persons. 

The  steamship  Britannic  with  592  passengers  received  at  Liverpool, 
arrived  June  19,  1881.  One  case  of  sma!l-pox  was  found  which  had 
been  discovered  and  isolated  in  the  initial  stage,  by  the  ship's  medical 
officer.  After  ihuch  persuasion,  all  the  passengers  except  thirty-one 
were  vaccinated.  These,  the  declared  adherents  of  an ti -vaccination 
societies,  were  speedily  installed  at  Hoffman's  Island,  with  an  assured 
leisure  of  fourteen  days  if  not  vaccinated  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  arrival. 

The  following  day,  twenty-seven  reconsidered  their  pledges  to  the 
anti-vaccination  society,  were  vaccinated,  and  send  to  Castle  Garden. 
The  four  remaining  passengers  distinguished  themselves  with  true 
English  obstinacy,  remaining  under  observation  the  full  period  of 
fourteen  days. 

On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Britannic  the  steamship  City  of 
Montreal  arrived  at  quarantine,  having  1,242  immigrants  in  the  steerage. 
One  case  varioloid  and  one  of  variola  were  found,  both  of  which,  with 
commendable  vigilance  had  been  isolated  judiciously  the  day  before 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  case  of  varioloid  occurred  in  a 
German  43  years  of  age,  who  had  a  fair  vaccinal  scar,  from  vaccination 
six  years  before.  The  eruption  was  peculiar  in  being  abundant,  but 
abortive,  and  the  base  of  each  of  the  ten  thousand  imperfect  pustules  that 
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almost  covered  the  surface  was  tinged  with  a  hemorrhagic  appearance.  So 
marked  was  this  feature  of  the  case,  that  the  ship's  physician  diagnosed 
it  as  typhus  fever.  The  patient  had  but  little  evidence  of  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Ole  Nilsson,  a  Swede,  was  found  on  the  steamship  "Furnenia  "  June 
26,  1 88 1 ,  complaining  of  general  malaiie,  slight  headache  and  pain  in  the 
back.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  showed  a  few  enlarged 
papillae ;  tlie  case  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  isolated  until  examined 
the  following  day  by  a  medical  officer  from  Quarantine,  with  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  varioloid,  and  the  vessel 
was  given  pratique.  At  the  examination  of  the  case  the  next  morning, 
the  suspicion  of  the  day  previous  was  confirmed,  and  the  man  was  sent 
to  hospital.  This  case  illustrates  the  insidious  character  of  (he 
,  development  in  many  cases.  Had  this  man  arrived  at  quarantine  a 
few  hours  earlier,  no  human  skill  or  vigilance  could  have  found  evidence 
upon  which  to  have  based  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  infected. 

One  of  the  finest  passenger  steamships  that  enters  the  port  of  New  York, 
on  her  first  trip  was  unfortunate  in  having  a  case  of  small-pox  among 
the  steerage  passengers.  Assurances  were  given  by  both  the  captain 
and  medical  officer,  that  the  case  had  been  isolated  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  A  careful  examination  of  the  patient, 
through  an  interpreter,  proved  that  the  eruption  had  been  developed 
two  days  before  discovery  and  isolation.  The  vessel  was  consequently 
detained,  the  passengers  vaccinated,  and  treated  as  in  other  instances 
of  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox. 

The  temptation  on  the  part  of  officers  of  passenger  steamships  to 
deceive  the  quarantine  officer  is  so  great,  that  only  incessant  watchful- 
ness and  application  to  every  source  of  information  on  his  part,  can 
prevent  deception. 

The  Hamburg  steamship  "Westphalia"  with  1,01  z  passengers  in  the 
steerage,  came  into  quarantine  Decemberzz,  1881.  The  Westpkalia\tiX 
Hamburgh  December  8,  touched  at  Queenstown  the  12th,  and  received 
on  board  400  passengers  which  the  disabled  steamer  AlUntania  had 
landed  there  on  the  fourth  of  December.  One  case  of  small-pox  had 
developed  among  the  AUemania's  passengers  when  they  reached  Queens- 
town.     They  were  all  vaccinated  on  the  seventh  of  December. 

On  examination  at  quarantine,  three-fourths  of  the  vaccinations  were 
found  successful ;  many  of  those  that  had  not  taken,  showed  good 
evidence  of  protection  from  previous  vaccination.  Few  were,  however, 
revaccinated.  The  Westphalia's  passengers  taken  at  Hamburg  were 
separated  from  those  of  the  Allemania's  throughout  the  voyage,  but 
were  vaccinated  at  Quarantine.  The  full  incubative  period  after  ex- 
posure to  the  infection  from  the  case  on  the  Alkmania  had  passed,  and 
the  assured  watchfulness  and  early  isolation  of  the  case  on  the- ^«(- 
ph^lia  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Allemania's  passengers,  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  the  contagion  had  not  extended  to  other  persons. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  patient 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  a  single  attendant  who  was  not  allowed 
communication  with  parties  outside  of  the  patient's  room.  This  attend- 
ant was  sent  to  Hoffman's  Island  tor  disinfection  and  observation,  the 
patient  was  removed  to  Riverside  hospital,  the  vessel  disinfected  and 
pratique  given. 
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The  conference  called  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois,  of 

delegates  from  State,  and  municipal  Boards  of  Health  to  meet  at  Chicago 
the  a9th  of  June  last,  to  "  consider  and  adopt  measures  for  the  united 
action  of  health  authorities  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into 
the  United  States,  and  prevent  its  spread  from  one  State  to  another," 
declared  that  "  an  important  factor  in  the  importation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  small-pox  is  the  rapidity  of  ocean  transit"  in  connection  with 
immigration,  "  That  while  the  incubation  period  of  small-pox  is  fourteen 
days,  eight  to  twelve  is  the  average  period  of  the  voyage  of  the  immigrant 
vessel  arriving  at  New  York,  where  the  greater  number  of  immigrants 
land.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  immigrants  reach  the  ports 
of  embarkation  commonly  several  days  before  the  sailing  of  the  ship," 
"  During  this  interval  the  immigrants  take  lodging  in  the  low  lodging 
houses  about  the  docks  and  wharves  in  which  small-pox  is  prevalent. 
The  result  is  that  the  unprotected  immigrants  become  infected,  and  if 
they  immediately  embark  they  may  not  only  reach  the  port  of  destina- 
tion before  the  incubation  period  has  passed,  biit  may  pass  the  quaran- 
tine in  apparently  perfect  health.  And,  what  is  still  more  important,  if 
such  infected  immigrants  immediately  on  landing  take  pa.ssage  on  board 
the  emigrant  trains,  as  vast  numbers  do,  they  may  reach  the  most  dis- 
tant settlements  before  the  disease  finally  develops.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  under  these  circumstances  no  amount  of  vigilance,  in  merely  search- 
ing for  the  sicTc,  can  prevent  the  introduction  and  wide  dissemination  of 
small-pox  in  this  country.  And  this  conclusion  has  ten-fold  more  force 
when  applied  to  the  introduction  of  small-pox  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  by  means  of  immigrants." 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  conference  was  in  many  respects  confirma- 
tory of  the  conclnsions  of  the  health  officer  at  New  York  as  previously 
expressed  in  published  communications  to  "Health  Authorities,"  and 
"  Owners  and  Managers  of  Passenger  Lines,"  referred  to  on  a  preceding 
page. 

The  appeal  of  the  conference  to  the  National  Board  of  Health  to  im- 
pose such  restrictions  at  quarantine,  as  would  "make  obligatory  upon 
steamship  owners  to  cause  a  medical  inspection  of  all  immigrants  when 
they  embark,  and  vaccination  of  all  persons  found  unprotected,"  hap- 
pily supplemented  that  already  made  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  health  officer  at  New  York.  The  recommendation  to 
the  National  Board  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making,  promulgating, 
and  enforcing  rules  requiring  the  inspection  at  the  port  of  arrival  of 
every  immigrant  before  landing,  and  of  the  vaccination  of  all  persons 
not  protected,  seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  "Additional 
Rules  and  Regulations"  by  the  National  Board,  which  were  approved 
by  the  President,  November  14th,  1881.  These  revised  rules,  having 
the  force  of  law  in  their  administration  at  the  maritime  quarantines, 
may  properly  be  introduced  in  this  place, 
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Rides  and  RegvlaHons  for  securitig  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  vesuls, 
inciuiHtig  their  cargoes,  passengers,  ami  crews,  coming  to  the  United  States 
front  any  foreign  port  where  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists. 

[Prepared  by  the  National  Board  of  Health,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  an  act  approved  June  a,  1879,  entitled  "  An  act  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  into  the  United 
States."] 

Explanations. 

1.  The  object  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations  is  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States  of  "  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases." 

2.  The  following  diseases  are  recognized  as  "  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,"  for  the  purposes  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  viz.:  Asiatic 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague,  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  and  relapsing 
fever. 

3.  An  "infected  "  port  or  place,  in  the  sense  of  these  rules,  is  a  port 
or  place  at  which  either  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague,  small-pox, 
relapsing  fever,  or  typhus  fever  exists. 

4.  To  secure  the  '  best  sanitary  condition  "  of  a  vessel,  the  following 
points  shall  be  observed  by  the  owners,  agents,  01  master  of  such 
vessel: 

A.  Exclusion  from  the  vessel,  as  far  as  possible,  of  persons  or  things 
known  or  suspected  to  be  infected. 

B.  Cleanliness,  dryness  and  ventilation  of  the  vessel,  both  prelimi- 
nary to  loading  and  during  the  voyage. 

C.  Disinfection  —  that  is,  the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  causes  of 
disease  —  which  includes  measures  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  fumiga- 
tion, etc, 

D.  The  crew  shall  not  be  allowed  liberty  on  shore  after  nightfall  in 
suspected  localities.  They  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  deck  except 
under  awnings.  The  forecastle  shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  dry. 
Both  in  port  and  at  sea  the  bilge  shall  be  pumped  out  each  morning  and 
evening,  or  more  frequently,  if  necessary.  The  utmost  cleanliness 
shall  be  observed  at  sea  as  well  as  in  port.  Each  seaman  shall  have 
two  suits  of  underclothing.  .  The  clothing  and  bedding  shall  be  aired 
every  clear  day.  In  tropical  climates  the  men  shall  be  required  to  wash 
their  persons  and  change  their  underclothing  every  evening  after  work, 
while  in  port,  and  each  working  suit  shall  be  washed,  dried,  and  aired, 
after  a  day's  use.  These  regulations  as  to  clothing,  airing  of  bedding, 
and  ventilation,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  observed  at  sea  as  well  as  in 
port 

Rules  and  Regulations. 
I.  All  merchant  ships  and  vessels  sailing  from  a  foreign  port  where 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists,  for  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
must  obtain  from  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  other  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  port  of  departure,  or  from  the  medical  officer  — 
where  such  officer  has  been  detailed  by  the  president  for  that  purpose 
—  a  bill  of  health  in  duplicate,  which  shall  set  forth  the  sanitary  history 
of  said  vessel,  and  that  it  has  in  all  respects  complied  with  these  rules 
and  regulations. 
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2.  No  vessel  shall  have  more  than  one  bill  of  health;  but  if  she 
touches  at  other  ports  on  the  passage,  the  fact  and  the  condition  of 
tljose  ports  as  to  the  existence  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  shall 
be  indorsed  upon  the  original  bill  of  health  by  the  consul,  vice-consul, 
consular  officer,  or  medical  officer  of  the  United  States. 

3,  The  bill  of  health  shall  be  in  the  form  appended. 

No. Form  A.  Port  of 

TAe  United  States  of  America  —  National  Board  of  Health  — Bill  of 

Health. 

I, { the  person   charged  to  deliver  the  bill ),  at  the  port 

of ,  do   hereby  state   that  the   vessel  hereinafter  named,  clears 

from  this  port  under  the  following  circumstances  ; 

Name  of  vessel :  .  j      Nature  ( vessel  of  nar,  ship,  schoonei. 

Tonnage ;  .  etc. ;  . 

Apanments  for  passengers,  No.  :  .    |      Guns  :  . 

Destination  :  .  I      Where  last  from  :  . 

Name  of  medical  oBicer  ( if  any );  .         Name  of  captain  :  , 

Toial  number  of  passengers        .  Total  number  of  crew :  . 

isl  cabin  : — ;  ad  cabin  ; — ;  steerage: — .  j      Cargo  : . 

Vessel. 

1.  Sanitary  history  of  the  vessel :  . 

2.  Sanitary  condition  of  vessel  {  before  and  after  reception  of  t^rgo, 
with  note  of  any  decayed  wood).     Note  disinfection  of  vessel :  . 

3.  Sanitary  condition  of  cargo  :  . 

4.  Sanitary  condition  of  crew  :  . 

5.  Sanitary  condition  of  passengers  :  . 

6.  Sanitary  condition  of  clothing,  food,  water,  air-space,  and  ventila- 
tion :  . 

Port, 
.    t.'  Sanitary  condition  of  port  and  adjacent  country — 

a.  Prevailing  disease  (  if  any  )  :       . 

^.  Number  of  cases  of  and  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  Asiatic 
cholera,  plague,  small-pox,  or  typhus  fever  during  the  week 
preceding : 

Number  oi  deaths  from 

Yellow  fever:  . 

Asiatic  cholera  ;  . 

Small-pox: . 

Typhus  fever  ;  . 

c.  Population  according  to  last  census:  . 

d.  Total  deaths  from  all  causes  during  preceding  month  ;  . 

2.    Any  circumstances  affecting  the  public  health  existing  in  the  port 

of  departure  to  be  Here  stated : , 

I  certify  that  I  have  personally  inspected  said  vessel,  and  that  the 

above  statements  are  correct.  

(Signature  of  Medical  Officer.) 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  made  hy ,  who 

has  personally  inspected  said  vessel ;  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  said 


Number  of  cases 
Yellow  fever:  - 
Asiatic  cholera : 

Plague  : . 

Small -pox  :  

Typhus  fever ; 
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statements  are  correct;  and  I  do  further  certify  that  the  said  vessel 

leaves  this  port,  bound  for ,  in . 

In  witness  whejeof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  office, 
at  the  port  of ,  this  —  day  of ,  188-,  —  o'clock, 

"■  (  Signature  of  Consul.) 

4.  Each  consul,  vice-consul,  consular  officer,  or  medical  officer  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  foreign  port,  shall  keep  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  port  and  its  vicinity,  especially  wiih 
regard  to  the  existence  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  or  epidemics, 
and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  master,  make  or 
cause  to  be  made,  an  inspection  of  every  ship  or  vessel  bound  to  the 
United  States,  and  give  the  bill  of  health  required  by  these  reguiations. 
Vessels  carrying  a  foreign  flag  shall  be  inspected,  when  practicable,  in 
company  with  the  consvil  or  consular  agent  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
vessel  belong. 

5.  The  fee  for  such  inspection  shall  be  such  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

6.  The  certifying  authority  at  the  port  of  departure  shall  certify 
whether  vessels  carrying  passengers  are  provided  with  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  4257  and  4263  of  the  revised 
statutes. 

See.  4257.  Every  vessel  so  employed  in  transporting  passengers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  having  space  according  to  law, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  such  passengers,  shall  have  at  least  two  ven- 
tilators to  purify  each  apartment  occupied  by  such  passengers;  one  of 
which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  after  part,  and  theother  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  apartment,  and  one  of  them  shall  have  an  exhausting 
cap  to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  and  the  other  a  receiving  cap  to  carry  down  the 
fresh  air.  Such  ventilators  shall  have  a  capacity  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  apartments  to  be  purified,  viz.,  if  the  apartment  will 
lawfully  authorize  the  reception  of  200  such  passengers,  the  capacity 
of  each  such  ventilator  shall  be  equal  to  a  tube  of  twelve  inches  di- 
ameter in  the  clear,  and  in  proportion  for  larger  or  smaller  apartments. 
Ail  such  ventilators  shall  rise  at  least  four  feet  six  inches  above  the 
upper  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  to  be  of  the  most  approved  form  and  con- 
struction. If  it  appears  from  the  report  to  be  made  and  approved,  as 
provided  in  section  forty-two  hundred  and  sevenly-^wo,  that  such  ves- 
sel is  equally  well  ventilated  by  any  other  means,  such  other  means  of 
ventilation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Set:.  4263.  The  master  of  any  vessel  employed  in  transporting  passen- 
gers between  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  authorized  to  maintain 
good  discipline  and  such  habits  of  cleanliness  among  passengers  as  will 
tend  to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  health;  and  to  that  end  he 
shall  cause  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt  for  this  purpose  to  be 
posted  up  before  sailing,  on  board  such  vessel,  in  a  place  accessible  lo 
such  passengers,  and  shall  keep  the  same  so  ))OSted  up  during  the  voy- 
age. Such  master  shall  cause  the  apartments  occupied  by  such  passen- 
gers to  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean,  healthy  state  ;  and  the  owners  of 
every  such  vessel  so  employed  are  required  to  construct  the  decks  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  apartments  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed; 
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and  also  to  provide  a  safe,  convenient  privy  or  water-closet,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  every  one  hundred  such  passengers.  The  master  shall 
also,  when  ^e  weather  is  such  that  the  passengers  can  be  mustered  on 
decit  with  their  bedding,  and  at  such  other  limes  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, cause  the  deck  occupied  by  such  passengers  to  be  cleansed  with 
chloride  of  lime,  or  some  other  equally  efficient  disinfecting  agent.  And 
for  each  negieet  or  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sectiort,  the 
master  and  owner  of  any  such  vessel  shall  be  severally  liable  to  the 
United  States  in  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  any  circuit 
or  district  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  vessel  arrives 
or  from  which  she  is  about  to  depart,  or  at  any  place  where  the  owner 
or  master  may  be  found. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  sick,  especially  those  suffering 
from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  every  steamship  or  other  passen- 
ger vessel  shall  have  two  compartments  or  space  to  be  used  as  hospitals, 
one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for  women.  These  hospitals  shall,  when 
practicable,  be  constructed  on  the  main  deck,  or  on  the  deck  next  be- 
low the  uppermost  deck  of  the  vessel, 

8.  Every  vessel  before  taking  on  cargo  or  passengers  shall  be  clean 
and  dry,  and  the  certifying  officer  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  that  it 
shall  be  thoroughly  disinfected  if  last  from  an  infected  port,  or  if  the 
port  of  departur-e  be  itself  infected.  The  examination  of  the  vessel  as 
to  cleanliness  shall  be  made  before  the  cargo  is  taken  on,  and  shall  ex- 
lend  to  all  accessible  parts,  especial  care  being  taken  to  note  upon  the 
bill  of  health  the  presence  of  decayed  wood. 

g.   Earth  and  porous  stone  shall  not  be  used  for  ballast  if  avoidable. 

10.  Merchandise  or  articles  known  to  be  infected  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived or  taken  onboard. 

11.  In  case  the  port  is  infected,  the  certifying  authority  may  require 
that  the  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  shall  be  examined  by  a  medical 
officer  or  physician  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  the  result  reported  to 
him  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  certifying  to  the  bill  of 
health. 

If  small-pox  exists  at  the  port,  the  certifying  authority  shall  require 
that  the  medical  examination  above  provided  shall  extend  to  all  the 
passengers,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  protection  against  small-pox,  and  every  person  found  un- 
vaccinated,  or  not  satisfactorily  protected,  shall  be  properly  vaccinated 
before  the  vessel  leaves  the  port,  and  a  record  of  such  vaccinations,  in- 
cluding the  nameof  each  individual  vaccinated,  and  the  date  of  vacci- 
nation, shall  be  given  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  be  by  him  de- 
livered to  the  quarantine  authority  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

I  J.  Bills  of  ^ealth  can  he  considered  valid  only  when  delivered 
within  twenty-four  hours  last  preceding  departure.  If  the  departure  is 
delayed  beyond  this  period  the  bill  must  be  vised  hy  the  authority  deliv- 
ering it.  stating  whatever  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  port,  vessel,  officers,  crew  or  passengers. 

13.  When  the  port  of    departure   or  its    vicinity  is  infected,  that   fact 
shall  be  noted  in  the  bill  of  health,  and  when  the  sanitary  or  other  local 
authority  of  the  port  declares  the  existence  of  such  infection,  the  bill  of 
health  shall  give  the  date  of  the  declaration. 
>  t4.  A  port  shall  not  be  considered  infected  by  reason  of  the  existence 
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of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 

quarantine  station  of  such  port. 

15.  Physicians  attached  to  sea-going  vessels  shall  be  specfelly  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  their  sanitary  condition  and  the  health  of 
their  officers,  crew  and  passengers.  On  arrival  of  the  vessel  they  shall 
report  to  the  health  officer  of  the  port  the  sanitary  history  of  the  voyage. 

16.  In  case  of  the  occurrence  at  sea  of  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
plague,  small-pox.  relapsing  fever,  or  typhus  fever,  the  wearing  apparel 
and  bedding  used  by  those  affected  with  such  disease  shall  be  boiled  for 
not  less  than  two  hours,  or  burnt  or  sunk. 

17.  Captains,  owners,  or  agents  of  vessels  shall,  at  the  port  of  depar- 
ture, be  required  to  answer,  under  oath,  to  the  consuls  or  sanitary  offi- 
cers all  questions  as  to  the  sanitary  condilion  of  the  vessel,  etc. 

18.  Whenever  any  vessel  shall  leave  an  in/e^teii  iarei^  port,  or  hav- 
ing on  board  goods  or  passengers  coming  from  any  place  or  district  in- 
fected with  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  plague,  shall  leave  any  for- 
eign port  bound  for  any  port  in  the  United  Slates,  the  consul,  consular 
officer,  or  other  representative  of  the  United  States,  at  or  near  such  port 
may,  at  his  discretion  immediately  give  information  thereof  by  tele- 
graph, to  the  National  Board  of  Health,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  reporting 
the  name,  date  of  departure,  and  the  port  of  destination  of  such  vessel 
The  cost  of  such  telegrams  will  be  paid  by  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

19.  All  merchant  ships  or  vessels  from  any  foreign  port  where  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists,  and  bound  for  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  must  present  to  the  health  officer  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion of  such  port,  evidence  that  these  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
complied  with  in  order  that  such  vessel  may  enter  such  port,  discharge 
its  cargo,  and  land  its  passengers. 

J.  L.  CABELL, 
President  NattOTtal  Soard  of  Health. 
Thomas  J.  Txjrner, 

Secretary  National  Board  of  Health. 

Office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  \ 
Ntmember  14,  r88r.  J 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  approved. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

'Additional  Rules  and  Regulations  Necessary  to  prevent  the  introduclhn 
of  small-pox  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  Countries. 

I.  That  all  persons  coming  from  or  through  any  foreign  port  or  place 
in  which  small-pox  exists,  who,  after  the  14th  day  of  November,  1S81. 
shall  arrive  at  any  port  of  entry  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  examination  as  regards  their  protection  from  that  disease,  by 
the  proper  health  authorities  of  the  State  within  which  such  port  lies, 
or  in  case  such  authorities  shall  fail  ot  refuse  to  enforce  this  rule,  then 
by  some  officer  or  other  proper  person,  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  in  case  any  person  so  arriving  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  such 
ejamination,  or  upon  undergoing  the  same  shall  be  found  not  sufficiently 
protected  from  small-pox,  such  person,  and  in  case  he  or  she  be  not 
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sui  juris,  then  also  the  person  having  him  or  her  under  charge,  shall  be 
detained  in  quarantine  until  he  or  she  shall  have  been  properly  vaccin- 
ated, or  shall  have  passed  the  period  of  incubation  from  date  of  last  ex- 
posure. 

J.  L.  CABELL, 
President  National  Board  of  Htalth. 
Thomas  J.  Turner, 

Secretary  National  Board  of  Health. 

Office  of  the  President  of  the  UniteTd  States,  ) 
November  14,  1881.  ( 

The  foregoing  additional  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  approved. 
CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  National  Government  has  provided  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  immigrant,  in  regulating  the 
quality  of  food,  ventilation,  and  overcrowding  of  vessels,  but  has  made 
no  provision  in  the  location  and  arrangement  of  hospitaJs,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick,  and  the  security  of  the  well  from  such  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases,  as  may  develop  during  the  voyage. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  location  of  hospitals  in  the 
steerage,  in  rooms  along  covered  gangways,  where  the  only  ventilation 
is  through  openings  from  the  hospital  into  the  gangway,  or,  as  in  some 
instances,  by  opening  the  doors  of  such  hospital  rooms,  allowing  the 
vitiated  and  infected  atmosphere  to  be  diffused  among  the  masses  of 
immigrants  in  the  steerage,  or  inhaled  by  those  who  are  in  the  passages, 
contributes  to  the  transportation  of  the  germs  of  disease  into  far  distant 
interior  cities,  villages  and  hamlets.  " 

The  steamship  Rheinania.  from  Hamburg,  December  4,  and  Ply- 
mouth, England  the  1  rth,  arrived  at  the  New  York  quarantine  December 
24,  1881,  with  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  steerage  passengers  taken 
on  board  at  Plymouth  from  the  disabled  steamship  Lessing,  which  left 
Hamburg  November  13.  and  put  into  Plymouth  the  29th  of  November. 
A  child  was  sent  to  hospital  from  the  Lessing,  November  30,  with  so- 
rolled  varicella.  The  14th  of  December,  Adelaide  Therberg  was  dis- 
covered sick  with  small-pox  (  variola  discreta),  and  put  in  hospital. 
Three  days  later  (December  17),  Wilhelmina  Kreem,  was  found  sick  of 
the  same  disease,  and  the  19th  of  December,  Elizabeth  Luden  was  dis- 
covered suffering  from  varioloid. 

It  is  evident  that  the  case  sent  to  hospital  at  Plymouth,  the  30th  of 
November,  was  sraall-pox  instead  of  chicken-pox,  and  that  the  case 
which  developed  on  the  14th  of  December,  was  the  result  of  infection 
from  that  case.  The  cases  discovered  the  17th  and  19th  undoubtedly 
originated  from  exposure  to  the  same  source.  The  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  on  arrival  at  quarantine  did  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  any  considerable  difference  in  the  time  of  the 
development  of  the  disease.  The  hospital  room,  in  which  the  sick  were 
nominally  isolated,  was  located  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  bow  of  the 
steerage.  One  closed  port  light,  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter, 
afforded  whatever  of  air  and  light  the  room  received  from  the  outside. 
A  horizontal  aperture  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
length  above  the  door,  opening  from  the  steerage,  answered  the  double 
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purpose  of  admitting  to  the  sick  air  vitiated  with  the  exhalations  and 
filth  of  nearly  six  hundred  human  beings  who  had  been  forty  days  in 
the  steerage,  and  conveying  to  the  latter  an  atmosphere  iinpregnated 
with  the  germs  of  a  disease,  than  which  few  in  the  catalogue  to  which 
human  kind  is  subject,  is  more  certain  in  its  effect,  or  more  faUl  in  its 
results. 

The  inhumanity  of  such  a  condition;  the  outrage  inflicted  upon  the 
people  of  a  government  that  has  extended  so  generous  a  welcome  to  the 
immigrants  from  all  countries,  in  thus  knowingly  affording  an  opportu- 
nity to  scatter  fthe  contagion  of  this  disease  far  and  wide,  was  emphati- 
cally expressed  to  the  officers  of  the  steamship.  Results  more  beneficial 
than  remonstrances,  it  is  believed,  will  arise  from  the  order  which  com- 
pelled the  vaccination  of  all  on  board,  and  the  transfer  and  detention 
of  the  steerage  passengers  to  Ward's  Island  for  •  observation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  steamship  company. 

Until  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  the  "  additional  rules  and 
regulations  "  by  the  National  Board  of  Health,  health  officers  at  our 
m£.ritime  quarantines  could  take  cognizance  only  of  vessels  which  had 
certain  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  on  board,  or  on  which  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe  the  germs  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
existed. 

The  laws  establishing  the  methods  of  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  small-pox  into  this  country  were  not  adapted  to  an  age  when  tlie 
Atlantic  is  crossed  in  almost  half  the  Usual  incubative  period  of  thai 
disease. 

In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  "  Rules  and  Regulations "  re- 
ferred to,  and  with  a  desire  to  apply  them  so  as  to  make  them  obliga- 
tory upon  steamship  owners  to  secure  a  medical  inspection  of  ali  immi- 
grants when  they  embatk,  and  to  vaccinate  all  persons  found  unpro- 
tected, and  at  the  same  time  embarrass  commercial  interests  as  little  as 
possible,  the  following  communication  was  published: 

Quarantine,  S.  I.,  Dtc.  24,  1881. 
To  Owners  and  Managers  of  Passenger  Steamship  Lines  at  the  port  of 

New   York:— 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Board  of  Health  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  Status 
November  14,  1881: 

1.  That  all  persons  coming  from  or  through  any  foreign  port  or  place 
in  which  small-pox  exists,-who  after  the  14th  day  "of  November,  1881, 
shall  arrive  at  any  port  of  entry  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  examination  as  regards  to  their  protection  from  that  disease 
by  the  proper  health  authorities  of  the  State  within  which  such  port 
lies;  or  in  case  such  authorities  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  enforce  this  rule, 
then  by  some  officer  or  other  proper  person  to  be  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Sutes. 

2.  That  in  case  any  person  so  arriving  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  such 
examination  or  upon  undergoing  the  same  shall  be  found  not  sufficient- 
ly protected  from  small-pox,  such  person,  and  in  case  he  or  she  be  noi 
sui juris,  then  also  the  person  having  him  or  her  undercharge,  shall  be 
detained  in  quarantine  until  he  or  she  shall  have  been  properly  vacci- 
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nated,  or  shall  have  passed  the  period  of  incubation  from  date  of  last 
exposure. 

Attention  is  also  respectfully  called  to  the  following  rule  and  regula- 
tion of  the  National  Board  of  Health  : 

All  merchant  ships  and  vessels  sailing  from  a  foreign  port  where  con- 
tagious or  infectious  drsease  exists,  for  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
must  obtain  from  the  consul,  vice-consul  or  other  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  at  the  port  of  departure,  or  from  the  medical  officer, 
where  such  officer  has  been  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose,  a  bill  of  health  in  duplicate  which  shall  set 
forth  the  sanitary  history  of  said  vessel,  and  that  it  has  in  all  respects 
complied  with  these  rules  and  regulations. 

Believing  that  protection  of  lives  and  health  of  the  people  demand  the 
adoption  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations,  the  following  require- 
ments will  be  made  of  the  officers  of  steamships  entering  this  port; 

I-  Bills  of  health  will  be  required  by  the  quarantine  officials  at  this 
port  in  conformity  with  the  above  regulations. 

2.  All  immigrants  on  arrival  at  quarantine  will  be  subjected  to  exami- 
nation as  regards  their  protection  from  small-pox. 

3.  The  examination  of  all  immigrants  by  the  medical  officers  of  steam- 
ships within  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  port  and  the  vaccination  of 
those  who  gave  evidence  of  insufficient  protection  through  previous 
vaccination,  will,  if  considered  by  the  medical  officer  at  quarantine  to 
have  been  faithfully  and  intelligently  performed,  exempt  immigrant  pas- 
sengers from  such  examination  at  quarantine  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  passengers  are  protected  from  the  effect  of 
thecontagionof  small-pox,  except  where  small- pox  exists  or  has  existed 
on  board  the  vessel  on  the  passage  to  this  port. 

4.  A  certificate  or  card  in  the  hand  of  each  passenger,  or  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  passenger  on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  Protect- 
ed"and  signed  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  steamship,  will  be  understood 
to  indicate  that  such  passenger  is  sufficiently  protected  by  previous  vac- 
cination or  through  the  vaccination  made  on  shipboard.  All  passengers 
not  having  such  certificate  wiil  be  considered  and  treated  as  exposed  or 
unprotected. 

5.  The  medical  officers  of  passenger  steamships  will  be  required  to 
verify  Tinder  oath  the  number  of  persons  considered  protected  by  vac- 
cination and  small-pox, 

6.  All  persons  not  protected  will  be  vaccinated  or  subjected  to  a 
quarantine  ft  observation. 

The  examination  of  such  passengers  as  are  vaccinated  soon  after 
leaving  the  port  of  departure,  and  shortly  before  entering  this  port  to 
determine  results,  is  earnestly  enjoined  upon  medical  officers. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  adequate  protection  of  immigrant  passengers 
from  previous  vaccination,  or  thorough  early  vaccination  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  ship,  will  not  only  contribute  to  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  security,  but  will  pjomote  the  interests  of  passenger  lines 
by  savingtime  and  expense  at  quarantine. 

In  June  last  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  at  a  solicited  interview 
with  the  managers  of  passenger  (steamship  lines  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  from  ports  in  the 
British  Isles  and  Continental  Europe  to  the  port  of  New  York  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  (jreat  vigilance  at  the  port  of  departure  in  the  protection  of 
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immigrants  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox  —  "  for  forcing  inspection 
of  immigrants  to  detect  those  unprotected  by  vaccination,  the  vaccina- 
tion of  all  unprotected  persons  within  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving 
port,  and  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  requiring  good  and  sufficient  hos- 
pital accommodation,  to  enable  the  medical  officers  of  steamships  to  es- 
tablish perfect  isolation  of  developed  cases  of  contagious  disease,  sepa- 
rately from  suspected  cases  and  from  non-contagious  diseases."  At  the 
meeting  referred  to  it  was  represented  that,  in  view  of  the  apprehension 
that  existed,  that  infected  immigrants  would  in  numerous  instances  pass 
our  maritime  quarantines  before  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  in 
the  interior  of  tHe  State,  or  perhaps  at  widely  separated  and  numerous 
points,  in  the  West  or  Northwest,  become  foci  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease,  "  the  National  Board  of  Health  would  be  likely  to  ask  the 
quarantines  at  our  ports  of  entry  to  adopt  restrictive  measures  not  au- 
thorized by  existing  laws  but  which,  authorized  by  the  National  Board 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  would  have  the 
force  of  law."  Your  prompt  and  cheerful  response  to  the  appeal,  as 
evidenced  in  the  subjoined  communication,  was  a  sourceof  great  satis- 
faction to  the  health  authorities : — 

New  York,  Juiy  i,  1881, 
"Dr.  William  M.  Smith,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  Sta- 

pleion,  S.  I.  ; — 

"  Dear  Sir  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  steamship  companies 
trading  to  this  port,  at  which  the  following  lines  were  represented, 
namely  :  —  the  Cunard  line,  the  White  Star  line,  the  Rotterdam  line,  the 
(luion  line,  the  North  German  Lloyds,  the  Italian  line,  the  Inman  line, 
the  Hamburg  line,  the  Bordeaux  line,  the  State  line,  the  Red  Star  line, 
the  French  line,  the  Monarch  line  and  the  Amsterdam  line —  after  con- 
sidering the  interesting  statement  with  which  you  had  favored  the  meet- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  lines  present,  being  desirous  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  will  insure  protection  against  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  especially  small-pox, 
it  was 

"  Jiesolvtii :  —  That  we  will  co-operate  with  the  National  and  State 
health  authorities  in  carrying  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  such  recom- 
mendations to  effect  this  purpose  as  they  may  advise. 

"  The  meeting  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  propriety  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  following  measures,  namely  :  — 

"1.  That  intending  passengers  should  be  inspected  and  certified  be- 
fore departure. 

"  2,  That  all  passengers  should  be  vaccinated  on  board,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  leaving  port;  and 

"3.  1'hat  all  suspicious  cases  should  be  strictly  isolated  on  the  i>as- 
sage.  THOMAS  S.  SANDFORD,  S<:(retary." 

The  action  of  the  managers  which  followed  this  communication  was 
speedily  evident  in  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  steamships 
and  the  marked  diminution  of  smafl-pox  among  immigrants  arriving  at 
this  port. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  —  which  allows 
thirty  days  for  the  organization  of  the  effort  of  steamship  managers  after 
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date  of  their  communication  —  thirty-four  vessels  entered  the  port  with 
small-pox.  Since  that  time  —  nearly  five  months — but  five  cases  have 
been  detected.  The  number  of  vessels  on  which  the  disease  occurred 
cormponds  to  the  number  of  cases. 

Protection  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  is  now  seriously  jeopar- 
dized by  the  introduction  through  immigrants  of  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease in  its  latent  condition.  If  owners  and  managers  of  passenger  lines 
will  earnestly  co-operate  with  the  health  authorities  at  our  maritime 
quarantines,  through  the  measures  indicated,  they  will  contribute  greatly 
to  arrest  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  a  disease  that  now  annu- 
ally numbers  more  human  victims  than  any  and  all  forms  of  disease  sub- 
ject to  quarantine. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  owners  and  managers  of  those  lines  that 
suitable  hospital  accommodation  for  the  isolation  of  the  sick  of  conta- 
gious diseases  is  greatly  neglected  on  many  vessels.  The  continuance 
of  this  neglect  will  expose  many  immigrants  to  infection,  and  in  case  of 
contagious  disease  on  board  will  subject  the  vessel  to  delay  at  quaran- 
tine and  the  line  to  expense,  which  might  be  avoided, 

WILLIAM  M.  SMITH, 
Health  Officer  port  of  Nevj   York. 

It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact,  that  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  at  certain  intervals,  not  regular,  well  defined,  or  always  depend- 
ent on  known  causes,  assume  epidemic  proportions  in  many  localities 
in  the  same  country,  and  in  widely  separated  countries.  In  some  forms 
of  disease  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  certain  thermometric,  hygrometric 
and  unsanitary  conditions  which  favor  the  propagation  of  the  germs  of 
disease  when  introduced. 

In  small-pox,  another  factor  than  these,  or  the  inherent  law  of  the 
disease,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

During  the  period  of  rest,  new  material  accumulates,  through  births, 
immigration,  changes  in  the  population,  oi  renewed  susceptibility  to  the 
disease.  During  these  intervals  in  the  development  of  the  disease,  pro- 
tection by  vaccination  is  scarcely  thought  of,  much  less  attended  to  by 
the  public;  the  authorities  are  silent  and  unconcerned  while  an  advanc- 
ing generation  provides  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  for  a  high  revel 
of  the  disea.se. 

Chapter  438,  laws  of  i860,  which  authorizes  "  the  trustees  of  the  sev- 
eral common  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  proper  local  boards 
of  common  school  government  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  benefits  of  the  common  schools  therein  any  child  or  per- 
son who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  and  until  such  time  when  said  child 
or  person  shall  become  vaccinated,"  remained  inoperative,  practically  a 
dead  letter,  for  many  years;  and  until  the  State  Board  of  Health  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  through  it,s  present  indefatigable  secretary,  brought  it 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  people. 

When  the  receptive  soil  which  has  accumulated  through  many  changes, 
and  which  has  been  fertilized  by  many  years  of  neglect,  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  vaccinator  who  is  sud- 
denly stimulated  into  activity  by  the  development  of  accidentally  scat- 
tered germs  of  the  disease,  and  the  fears  of  the  people,  the  epidemic 
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ceases,  and  the  disease  disappears  for  years  from  communities  where  it 
has  prevailed. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  city  affirm  that  no  case  of  small- 
pox originated  in  that  city  from  January,  1878,  until  the  fall  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  two  years.  There  is  no 
disease  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character  which  is  so  cultivated 
by  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  people  as  small-pox;  while  there  is 
none  in  which  prophylactic  treatment  is  more  certain.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  indifference  and  prejudice  of  the  people,  of  local  Boards  of 
Health,  and  even  of  legislative  bodies,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  dan- 
ger from  the  disease,  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  all  intelligent  sani- 
tarians. 

The  opponents  of  vaccination  have  failed  to  give  a  single  reason  for 
their  opposition  that  should  weigh  against  the  fact  which  daily  experi- 
ence repeats,  that  vaccination  properly  effected  secures  perfect  immu- 
nity from  small-poK  —  not  always  for  all  time,  though  in  many  individ- 
uals it  affords  protection  for  a  life-time.  But  by  the  early  vaccination 
of  all  persons,  and  the  revaccination  after  the  expiration  of, eight  or  ten 
years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  disease  may  be  banished  from 
the  list  that  afflict  mankind. 

The  opposition,  and  sometimes  decided  refusal  of  immigrants  arriv- 
ing at  quarantine  to  be  vaccinated  after  known  exposure  to  the  infection 
of  small-pox,  have  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  coercive  measures 
of  the  most  decided  character  will  be  necessary  to  secure  that  result. 

In  some  instances  where  compulsory  vaccination  has  been  resorted  to 
among  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York,  the  vaccinated  have  resorted 
to  washing,  and  even  the  employment  of  fellow  passengers  to  suck  the 
vaccination  wounds  to  remove  the  vaccina.  This  prejudice  against  vac- 
cination exists  among  immigrants  of  several  nationalities  —  particularly 
among  the  Irish  and  English;  created  in  considerable  degree,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  pernicious  influence  and  teachings  of  an ti- vaccination  so- 
cieties. The  principal  objection  made  by  the  an  ti -vaccinationists  being 
the  danger  of  transmitting  to  the  vaccinated  the  constitutional  or  ac- 
quired diseases  of  the  person  from  whom  the  virus  is  taken,  is  obviated 
by  the  use  of  carefully  selected  boviiu  virus.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
not  one  case  in  roo,ooo  of  vaccinations  has  been  attended  by  unpleas- 
ant results.  Abrasions  or  wounds  of  no  greater  severity  than  those 
necessary  in  vaccination,  without  the  introduction  of  any  infectious 
principle,  would  be  likely  to  result  as  frequently  in  some  unpleasant 
consequences  from  exposure  to  accidental  causes. 

The  records  of  the  Vaccine  Department  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  show  that  in  the  seven  years  previous  to  the  ist  of  January, 
i88z,  roi,42o  primary  vaccinations  and  343,708  revaccinations,  were 
made  without  result  prejudicial  to  life  or  health,  which  were  justly 
chargeable  to  the  vaccine  influence. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  New  York  quarantine,  so  far  as  relates  to  prevention  of 
the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  and  small-pox,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. 

In  yellow  fever,  the  immediate  removal  of  sick  to  hospital,  the  deten- 
tion of  the  passengers  and  crew  until  the  usual  incubative  period  has 
elapsed,  reckoning  from  the  last  exposure  at  the  infected  port;  the  dis- 
charge of  cargo,  and  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the  vessel  insures  pro* 
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tection.  And  if  the  history  of  the  vessel  during  the  voyage  warrants  the 
belief  that  it  is  infected,  such  of  the  passengers  and  crew  as  are  not  pro- 
tected by  chmatic  exposure  or  previous  attacks  of  the  disease,  should 
be  removed  to  quarantine  of  observation  or  detained  on  board  the  ves- 
sel until  the  time  for  development  has  passed. 

In  small-pox,  the  long  period  of  incubation,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  now  generally  appears  at  our  maritime  quarantines,  require  the 
quarantinist  to  go  beyond  his  own  jurisdiction  and  arrest  the  contagion 
at  the  port  of  departure. 

r.  By  securing  an  efficient  sanitary  supervision  anci  police  of  lodg- 
ing-houses and  other  places  of  resort  for  immigrants  at  the  port  of  said 
embarkation. 

2.  The  medical  inspection  of  all  immigrants  by  the  physician  of  the 
steamship,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  go  aboard,  and  the  vac- 
cination or  revaccination  of  all  persons  not  sufEicientty  protected  by 
previous  vaccination., 

3.  The  certificating  of  such  as  are  protected,  by  a  card  bearing  the 
word  "protected"  or  "vaccinated"  and  the  signature  of  the  medical  officer. 

4.  The  re- examination  just  previous  to  entering  the  port  of  arrival,  of 
all  that  have  been  vaccinated  on  board  ship,  and  the  issue  of  such 
certificates  to  the  successfully  vaccinated. 

If  this  system  could  be  carried  into  successful  operation,  it  would  be 
the  "  ounce  of  prevention  "  that  would  render  unnecessary  the"  pound 
of  cure."  It  would  crush  out  at  the  initial  point  the  infection  that 
cannot  be  ehminaled  by  any  reasonably  restrictive  measures  at  the  port 
of  destination,  while  the  present  tide  of  immigration  is  deluging  the 
country. 

It  is  well  understood  that  no  law  of  the  State  or  of  the  National 
government  bearing  upon  the  action  of  steamship  passenger  lines,  will 
be  recognized  as  having  any  binding  force  in  foreign  ports,  or  on  vessels 
under  foreign  flags  in  transit  to  ports  in  the  United  States.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  imposing  suph  restrictive  measures  at  our  ports  of  entry, 
through  State  and  National  legislation,  as  will  secure  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  owners  and  managers  of  passenger  steamships.  This,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  effected  by  the  adoption  and  vigorous  execution  of  the 
following  measures: 

I.  The  examination  and  vaccination  at  quarantine  of  all  immigrants 
not  having  a  certificate  of  protection. 

3.  The  detention  of  all  unprotected  persons  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  until  the  protective  influence  of  vaccina- 
tion is  obtained,  or  until  the  incubative  period  of  the  disease  has 
elapsed. 

3.  The  removal  to  the  quarantine  of  observation  of  all  persons  re- 
fusing to  be  vaccinated,  and  their  detention  fourteen  days  from  last 
exposure. 

4.  The  verification  under  oath  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  vessel, 
that  his  duties  in  the  examinations  and  vaccinations  referred  to  have 
been  faithfully  discharged. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  execution  of  these  measures 
at  the  port  of  New  York  would  result  in  the  most  earnest  and  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  owners  and  managers  of  passenger  lines  at  the 
port  of  embarkation. 
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The  following  minutes  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  an  appeal  to 
these  parties  was  received.  Their  cofiperation  in  the  plan  proposed,  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  is  not  doubtful. 

Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  Trans-Atlantic  Passen- 
ger Steamship  Lines,  convened  at  the  request  of  Dr.  William  M. 
Smith,  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  at  No.  19  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  June  29,  1881,  at  to  o'clock,  a,  m. 

PrescTit  —  Dr. -William  M,  Smith,  and  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing lines,  namely: 

The  Cunard  Line,     The  Hamburg  Line,  The  French  Line, 

The  Guion  Line,       The  North  German  Lloyd,    The  Monarch  Line, 
The  Inman  Line,       The  Red  Star  Line,  The  Bordeaux  Line, 

The  State  Line,        The  Rotterdam  Line,  The  Amsterdam  Line, 

The  White  Star  Line, The  Italian  Line. 

Dr.  Smith  stated  that  he  had  sought  this  meeting  in  order  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  cooperation  of  the  several  lines  in  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  contagious  and  infections  diseases,  especially  small-pox,  and 
thus  avert  action  by  the  National  Board  of  Health  which  was  urged  by 
State  and  local  Boards  throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  prevalence  of  small-pox  among  newly  landed  immigrants. 

That  m  May,  1880,  foreseeing  the  probable  extension  of  the  disease, 
I  proposed  plans  to  guard  against  it,  which  did  not  then  attract  much 
attention,  but  the  demand  for  restrictive  measures  is  now  very  great, 
especially  in  the  West. 

At  a  convention  held  in  Chicago  on  June  23d,  1881,  action  was 
taken,  looking  to  the  intervention  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
which  caused  me  to  think  that  the  steamship  lines  should  be  advised 
■  to  take  such  steps  as  would  preclude  the  necessity  for  such  intervention. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  has  power  to  adopt  rules  which,  when 
signed  by  the  President,  become  law,  and  it '  is  urged  that  a  rule  be 
adopted  requiring  all  vessels  to  be  quarantined  for  fourteen  days  from 
the  time  of  the  first  exposure  to  small-pox;  that  is,  if  a  case  should 
manifest  itself  on  the  voyage  when  three  days  out,  and  the  passage  be 
made  in  eleven  days,  the  ship  must  remain  in  quarantine  for  six  dajs. 

As  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  seriously  injure  your  intereais, 
I  have  considered  how  it  may  be  avoided. 

The  average  passage  by  steamer  is  short  compared  with  the  period  of 
incubation  of  the  disease;  passages  being  ordinarily  made  in  from  eight  10 
eleven  days, whereas  the  period  of  incubation  is  fourteen  days  ;  but,  form- 
nately,  vaccination  operates  more  quickly  yet,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  to  neutralize  the  disease  if  resorted  to  in  time. 

It  has  been  my  practice,  when  satisfied  that  the  ship's  surgeon  has 
strictly  isolated  all  cases  on  the  passage,  to  pass  the  vessel  without  in- 
sisting upon  the  vaccination  of  the  passengers,  and  I  have  done  this  10 
Stimulate  the  vigilance  of  surgeons,  but  I  have  nevertheless  discovered, 
in  many  cases,  great  negligence  in  this  particular. 

I  think  that  if  you  will  adopt  the  following  measures,  namely  : 

1.  That  intending  passengers  shall  be  inspected  and  their  physical 
condition  certificated,  before  embarking. 

2.  That  all  passengers  shall  be  vaccinated  on  board,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  leaving  port;  and 
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3-  That  all  cases  that  may  develop  on  the  voyage  shall  be  strictly  isolated. 

And  will  assure  me  that  yovi  will  enforce  them  to  Che  best  of  your 
ability,  I  can  satisfy  the  National  Board  of  Health  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  proposed  rule  requiring  your  vessels  to  be  quarantined. 

The  th^ks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Dr.  Smith  for  his  cour- 
tesy and  consideration. 

i)T.  Smith  then  withdrew. 

The  meeting  then  organized,   Mr.  William  H.  Guion  in  the  chair. 

After  considering  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  secretary 
■was  instructed  to  address  him  an  official  assurance  of  the  disposition 
of  the  several  lines  to  cooperate  with  the  National  and  State  Health 
authorities  in  carrying  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  such  measures  as 
said  authorities  may  recommend  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  especially  small-pox.  And  it  was  agreed 
that  printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  sent  to  the 
home  offices  of  the  several  lines,  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  Dr.  Smith  be  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable. 

Adjourned. 

The  number  of  passenger  steamships  on  which  small-pox  has  been  . 
found  on  entering  the  port  of  New  York,  since  the  conference  referred 
lo  (June  29,  1881),  has  been  but  one-fourth  the  number  for  the  cor- 
responding period  immediately  previous  to  that  time. 

Few  immigrants  will  reach  our  quarantines  with  developed  small-pox, 
and  a  less  number  wilt  pass  them  with  latent  contagion,  if  the  execu- 
tion of  these  measures  can  be  secured  at,  or  near  the  port  of  depar- 
ture. The  examination  of  the  immigrants  ai  quarantiTU,  the  protection  of 
the  unprotected,  and  their  detention  until  satisfactory  results  are 
secured,  will  not  only  protect  the  public,  but  will  stimulate  the  exertions 
of  those  interested  in  immigrant  transportation,  to  a  degree  scarcely  less 
than  the  passage  of  laws  of  the  same  character  by  the  government  or 
local  authorities  at  the  port  of  departure. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  "  revised  and  additional  rules,"  by 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  their  approval  by  the  president,  a 
conference  between  the  managers  of  passenger  steamship  lines,  and  the 
health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  was  convened,  January  o, 
1S82,  at  the  request  of  that  officer,  at  the  office  of  the  "  Trans- Atlantic 
Passenger  Steamship  Association,"  to  consider  how  the  "  rules  and  reg- 
ulations "  referred  to  may  be  executed  most  effectually,  and  with  the 
least  embarrassment  to  the  interests  of  the  steamship  companies,  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  the  home  officers  of  the  several  lines  to  adopt 
the  following  protective  measures,  namely: 

First — That  agents  throughout  Europe  be  instructed  to  inform  in- 
tending passengers  that,  unless  they  are  vaccinated  before  leaving  home, 
they  will  be  subject  to  vaccination  on  the  journey  or  to  detention  at 
quarantine  for  fourteen  days  after  arrival. 

Second — To  endeavor  to  secure  the  vaccination  by  the  authorities  or 
by  medical  officers  employed  by  the  companies  at  the  port  of  departure 
of  such  passengers  as  may  have  neglected  previous  protection. 

Third — To  require  the  vaccination  on  board  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  leaving  port  of  such  passengers  as  may  have  escaped  or  re- 
fused the  foregoing  opportunities. 

Fourth  —  To  provide  hospital  accommodation  on  board  absolutely 
isolated  from  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  passengers  or  crew. 
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Fifth  —  To  instruct  the  medical  officer  of  the  ship  to  furnish  each 
passenger  sufficiently  protected  by  previous  vaccination  a  card  on  which 
shaJl  be  written  or  printed  "Protected,"  and  signed  by  such  medical 
officer;  as  all  passengers  not  having  such  a  certificate  will  be  considered 
and  treated  as  exposed  or  unprotected. 

The  following  are  the  companies  represented  : 

Inman  Steamship  Company  (Limited),  by  John  G.  Dale,  agent; 
Oelrichs  &  Co.,  agents  of  North  German  Lloyd,  Bremen;  F.  W.  J. 
Hurst,  manager  National  Steamship  Company;  R.  J.  Cortis,  agent. 
White  Star  Line;  Austin,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  agents  State  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Red  Star  Line,  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  general  agents,  by  George 
W.  Colton  manager.  New  York;  for  Louis  de  Bebian,  agent,  Aug. 
d'Orville;  Patton,  Vickers  &  Co.,  agents  Monarch  Line  ;  Vernon  H. 
Brown  &  Co.,  agents  Cunard  Line;  Kunhardt  &  Co.,  agents  Hamburg- 
American  Packet  Company  ;  H.  Cazaux,  general  agent  Rotterdam  Line; 
Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steamship  Company  (limited),  Williams 
&  Guion,  agents;  Anchor  Line,  Henderson  Brothers,  agents. 

In  none  of  the  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  subject  to  supervision 
at  our  ports  are  the  relations  of  quarantine  officials  and  municipal 
Boards  of  Health  so  inutually  dependent,  to  prevent  their  introduction 
among  interior  communities,  as  in  small-pox.  Inspection  at  some  local 
point  by  State  or  local  authorities  of  the  migration  moving  along  the  great 
thoroughfares,  and  observation  and  supervision  for  a  few  days,  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  disperses  along  the  way,  and  a  careful  inspection 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  of  all  immigrants 
arriving  at  distributing  points,  such  as  Buffalo,  Suspension  Bridge,  Pitts- 
burg and  Port  Huron,  as  a  measure  Of  inter-State  quarantine  is  essential 
to  safety.  And  when  the  people  of  the  several  States,  either  through  the 
National  government,  or  in  their  independent  sovereign  capacity,  shall 
be  so  far  advanced  in  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  intelligent 
and  philanthropic  sanitarians,  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  compulsoij- 
law  for  vaccination  of  all  unprotected  persons,  the  most  loathsome, 
most  fatal,  most  frequent,  and  yet  most  preventable  of  the  diseases  which 
now  afflict  the  human  family,  will  be  one  of  the  most  infrequent 
of  those  that  now  number  their  victims  annually  by  thousands. 

The  work  of  the  quarantinist  who  watches  for  "  the  pestilence  thai 
walketh  in  darkness,"  at  the  gateways  from  the  sea  to  our  great  cities,  is 
intimately  related  to  that  of  local  health  officers.  The  disease-producing 
germs,  latent  or  otherwise,  that  escape  the  former,  find  no  lodgement 
in  the  presence  of  the  latter.  The  filth  and  waste  that  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  men  in  the  busy  marts  of  commerce,  and  the  crowded 
tenements  of  the  poor,  in  the  absence  of  intelligent  sanitary  work  and  in 
the  presence  of  conditions  that  impair  the  vigor,  and  lower  the  vitality 
of  human  beings,  become  a  fertile  field  for  the  propagation  and  culti- 
vation of  infectious  and  contagious  germs,  until,  from  sporadic  cases, 
the  proportions  of  an  extensive  and  fatal  epidemic  is  reached. 

The  humbler  classes  may  suffer  first,  and  most;  but  the  forces  of 
disease  when  recruited  in  the  slums  of  streets,  and  crowd  poisoned  airof 
filthy  lodging  and  tenement  houses,  extend  to  the  homes  of  culture  and 
refinement,  victimizing  alike  in  these  ranks  the  valued  and  valueless,  the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  M.  SMITH,  M.  D., 
Chairman  of  Standing  Committee  on  Quarantiiu. 
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TYPHUS  FEVER. 


As  the  true  typhus,  or  ship  fever,  had  for  almost  twenty  years  so  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  it  might 
not  again  become  prevalent,  the  reappearance  of  it  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  during  a  time  of  unusual  prosperity  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  surplus  of  food,  is  chronicled  in  the  following  abstract  of 
records  of  the  present  experience.  This  old  enemy  of  neglected  and  im- 
poverished crowds  in  great  cities  an^  unventilated  lodgings  has  lost  none 
of  its  traditional  contagiousness, 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

An  Account  of  Typhus   Fever  as  it  Appeared  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  during  the  year  1881,  by  E.  H.  Janes,  M.  D.,  As- 
■  Sanitary  Superintendent,  etc. 


To  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health : 

On  or  about  the  first  day  of  September,  1880,  a  young  woman,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  living  in  a  tenement  house  on  Avenue  C,  and  work- 
ing in  a  collar  factory  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  was  taken  sick  with 
what  was  believed  by  her  physician  to  be  typhoid  fever,  from  which  she 
began  to  convalesce  the  fourth  week,  and  finally  recovered. 

On  the  a4th  of  the  same  month,  the  mother,  aged  fifty-eight  years  ;  a 
sister,  aged  twenty-seven  ;  another  sister,  aged  twenty,  and  a  brother, 
aged  twenty-eight,  were  al!  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  as  sick  with 
"  typhoid  "  fever  and  were  therefore  removed  to  Riverside  hospital.  The 
apparent  contagiousness  of  these  cases,  with  certain  symptoms  appearing 
which  are  not  ordinarily  seen  in  typhoid  fever,  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  resident  physician,  and  upon  consultation  with  the  Health  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  careful  examination  of  the  cases,  it  was  found  that  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  typhus  fever.  This  diagnosis  was  further  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  illness  of  the  nurse  who  took  care  of  the  Brady 
family,  and  who  in  due  time  was  attacked  with  true  typhus.  Her's  was 
a  typical  case,  and  for  some  time  her  recovery  seemed  doubtful.  About 
the  same  time  or  a  little  later,  a  case  of  "  typhoid  "  fever  was  reported 
in  a  tenement  house  in  West  27th  street.  The  premises,  as  is  the  usual 
practice  in  such  cases,  were  visited  by  a  sanitary  inspector,  who  found 
the  hygienic  condition  to  be  very  bad.  No  examination  was  made  of 
the  patient  and  the  diagnosis  was  accepted,  as  well  as  that  of  one  or  two 
other  cases  which  occurred  in  the  same  house,  the  impression  being  that 
the  sickness  was  due  to  local  causes.  Some  days  later  it  was  learned 
that  the  first  of  these  patients  had  worked  beside  one  of  the  Brady  girls 
in  the  collar  factory. 
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How  many  cases  of  the  fever  may  have  preceded  those  of  the  Brady 
family,  or  how  many  may  have  immediately  followed  them  unrecognized, 
is  not  known,  for  the  next  case  on  record  is  a  death  at  SL  Francis  hos- 
pital, which  occurred  on  the  aist  of  February,  r88i. 

On  the  14th  of  March  there  were  admitted  to  Riverside  hospital, 
from  Charity  hospital,  four  cases,  two  of  which  had  come  from  the  "Shiloh 
Shelter,"  a  lodging  house.  No,. 57  Prince  street.  On  the  15th  two  cases 
were  admitted  from  Bellevue,  both  having  been  lodgers  at  "  Shiloh." 
On  the  i6th  six  cases  were  admitted  from  Charity,  seven  from  Bellevue, 
and  three  from  the  German  hospital.  Of  these,  three  had  come  from 
"Shiloh.  '  On  the  17th  ten  cases  were  admitted  from  various  sources, 
including  the  three  hospitals  above  mentioned,  three  of  whom  had 
lodged  for  some  time-in  "  Shiloh,"  and  two  were  from  the  house  in  West 
27th  street  where  the  earlier  cases,  supposed  to  have  been  typhoid,  but 
now,  from  their  relation  to  the  Brady  family,  believed  to  have  been  ty- 
phus, had  bccurred. 

On  the  eighteenth  six  cases  were  received,  four  of  whom  were  from 
"Shiloh,"  During  the  week  endftig  March  nineteenth  there  were 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  received  at  Riverside  hospital  forlj- 
cases  of  typhus  fever  from  hospitals  and  from  their  homes,  of  which 
number  fourteen  were  from  "Shiloh."  After  this  there  was  a  partial 
abatement  for  two  wepks  as  follows :  week  ending  March  twAty-sixth, 
seven  cases;  week  ending  April  second,  ten  cases.  The  number  now 
increased  to  forty-one  during  the  week  ending  April  ninth ;  to  sixty 
during  the  week  ending  April  sixteenth,  v/hich  was  the  largest  number 
reported  during  any  one  week.  From  this  time  the  number  gradually 
diminished,  though  varying  from  week  to  week  until  week  ending  August 
twenty-second,  during  which  one  case  was  found  at  Charity  hospital  and 
removed  to  Riverside.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  one  case  was 
reported  from  the  Ninety-ninth  street  hospital  by  the  coroner's  autopsy. 
No  other  cases  occurred  until  November  first,  when  six  boys,  ages 
varying  from  nine  to  thirteen,  were  sent  from  St.  Joseph's  Home,  number 
fifty-three  Warren  street,  to  Randall's  Island,  supposed  to  be  suffering 
with  typhoid  fever.  On  the  twenty-second  of  November  four  other 
boys  were  sent  from  the  Home  to  Randall's  Island  as  typhoid,  all  of 
which  were  subsequently  diagnosed  as  typhus-  During  the  next  three 
dayssixteen  boys,  aged  from  six  to  twelve,  were  sent  from  the  Home  to 
the  Riverside,  and  on  the  first  of  December  James  Daly,  aged  41,  a 
teacher  in  St,  Joseph's  Home,  was  re[)orted  sick  with  typhus  at  St. 
Vincent's  hospital  and  removed  to  Riverside  where  he  died,  the  autopsy 
confirming  the  diagnosis  as  well  as  settling  any  doubts  that  may  have 
existed  in  regard  to  the  boys,  in  all  of  whom  the  disease  was  of  a  mild 
type.  December  sixth,  four  boys  were  removed  froin  the  home,  after 
which  no  other  cases  occurred  in  the  institution. 

During  the  year  five  hundred  and  six  cases  of  typhus  were  treated 
at  Riverside  hospital,  received  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  many  of 
them  from  crowded  lodging  houses,  and  of  that  class  of  men  known  as 
tramps  having  no  homes  and  lodging  wherever  they  can  fipd  shelter. 
Among  the  lodging  houses,  "Shiloh"  contributed  by  far  the  largest 
number,  being  twenty-nine  in  all.  Fourteen  were  from  the  lodging 
house  number  61  Thompson  street;  eight  from  11  j  Green  street;  fi« 
from  number  80  Wooster  street,  five  from  number  10  James  street,  four 
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from  number  152  Chatham  street,  and  three  from  the  tenement  house 
in  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  indicating  that  the  contagion  had  per- 
sistently adhered  to  the  house  through  the  winter  months,  notwithstand- 
ing fumigation'  and  disinfection.  > 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  lodging  and  tenement  houses  which  ( 
contributed  from  one  to  three  or  four  or  even  more  cases  each  during 
the  season,  many  of  the  patients  having  been  in  the  habit  of  going  from 
one  lodging  house  to  another  forming  a  net  work  of  contagion  which 
made  the  grouping  of  cases  extremely  difficult, 

The  diagnosis  in  all  the  cases  was  based  on  the  prominent  symptoms 
of  typhus,  as  the  cerebral  symptoms,  the  dullness  of  the  intellect,  the  pe- 
culiar expression  of  the  countenance,  the  characteristic  eruption  with 
elevation  of  temperature.  These  symptoms  with  the  evidence  of  con- 
tagion were  present  in  all  of  the  cases. 

As  is  usual  in  typhus,  the  lesions  were  neither  uniform  nor  strongly 
marked,  save,  perhaps,  enlargement  and  softening  of  the  spleen  which 
was  generally  present,  with  a  dark,  and  fluid  appearance  of  the  blood. 
The  following  lesions  were  also  found  in  most  of  the  cases:  The  pia 
mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain  showed  opaque,  white  lines,  which  were 
also  noticed  on  the  pia  mater  of  the  ventricles.  The  pia  mater  of  the 
cervical  region  had  a  slightly  dull  look.  L(ings  cedematous  and  some- 
what congested  in  lower  lobes.  Kidneys  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomachs  and'small  intestines  more  or  less  congested.     Liver  fatty. 

This  unexpected  advent  of  typhus  found  the  city  health  department 
not  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency,  as  nearly  all  of  the  hospital 
accommodations  were  occupied  in  the  care  of  small-pox,  and  such  other 
contagious  diseases  as  were  refused  admission  to  other  hospitals.  The 
only  means  at  command  for  the  reception  and  care  of  typhus  patients 
were  hosjiital  tents,  which  were  obtained  and  placed  in  position  on  the 
grounds  of  Riverside  hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Thus  in  a  short  time  there  was  ample  room,  and  although 
the  weather  was  severe  during  the  month  of  March  and  the  early  part 
of  April,  the  tents  were  made  comfortable  and  the  patients  generally 
did  well,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  being  very  fair,  as  will  presently 
be  seen. 

With  a  view  to  the  early  suppression  of  this  outbreak,  a  special  corps 
of  inspectors  was  organized,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  frequent  visits 
to  all  lodging  houses  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  better 
system  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  of  delecting  any  new  cases  of 
fever.  Many  of  these  visits  were  made  at  night,  at  which  time  every 
lodger  was  carefully  examined;  and  by  this  course  many  cases  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  the  disease  were  found  and  at  once  removed  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment.  The  question  of  closing  some  of  the  more 
crowded  lodging  houses  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the  health  de- 
partment, but  as  there  was  full  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  course 
would  have  the  effect  to  scatter  the  lodgers  throughout  the  city  and  es- 
tablish new  centers  of  disease,  it  was  wisely  determined  not  to  interfere 
any  farther  than  to  induce  the  proprietors  to  refuse  all  new  applications, 
thus  each  house  keeping  its  regular  lodgers  and  admitting  no  others,  the 
system  of  nightly  inspections  was  facilitated,  and  the  disease  more  read- 
ily brought  under  control. 

In  addition  to  these  frequent  inspections  at  night,  daily  inspections 
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were  also  continued,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  the  houses  where 
fever  had  occurred  were  fumigated  with  sulphur.  Tenement  houses  in 
which  the  disease  was  found  were  all  subjected  to  a  like  daily  supervi- 
ision.  On  his  arrival  at  the  hospital  the  patient's  clothing  was  removed 
i  from  him  and  destroyed,  it  in  many  instances  being  extremely  filthy  and 
""alive  with  vermin,"  Hospital  clothing  was  furnished  during  the  term 
of  sickness,  And  when  the  time  came  for  the  patient's  discharge  a  new 
suit  throughout 'was  furnished,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  department 
whenever  the  patient's  circumstances  were  such  that  he  had  no  friends, 
or  was  unable  to  supply  himself.  //  was  an  inz'ariabk  rule  not  to  allc^o 
typhus  clothing  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  city.  This  careful  watching  of 
every  place  where  the  fever  appeared,  the  early  discovery  and  separa- 
tion of  the  sick  from  the  well,  the  frequent  disinfection  and  fumigation 
of  apartments,  the  enforcing  of  more  thorough  cleansing,  and  ventila- 
tion, with  the  immediate  destruction  of  infected  clothing,  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  successful  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  disease 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  become  a  pestilence  to  our  city. 
Doubtless  the  determination  of  the  health  department  not  to  break  up 
crowded  lodging  houses  where  the  fever  existed,  notwithstanding  fre- 
quent petitions  from  citizens  and  property  owners  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
places,  did  much  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  more  extensively 
throughout  the  city.  Acting  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  fully  be- 
lieving in  the  importance  of  early  discovering  every  case,  and  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  daily  and  nightly  visits,  the  department  took  no 
aggressive  steps  towards  the  evacuation  of  any  lodging  house  until  some 
weeks  after  the  last  case  had  been  removed. 

The  total  rate  of  morality  during  the  season  was  twenty-four  and 
fifty-one  one-hundredths  per  cent,  a  ratio  quite  satisfactory  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  large  number  of  the  patients  were  broken  down  by 
alcoholism,  exposure,  or  semi -starvation. 

The  following  table  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  Doctor  Chapin, 
and  will  be  examined  with  interest. 
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By  examining  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  twenty-two 

admissions  of  patients  under  ten  years  of  age,  there  were  no  deaths; 
of  those -admit  ted  from  ten  to  twenty,  eight  per  cent  died,  while  for 
each  following  decade  the  death  rate  increased. 

Among  the  nurses  and  attendants  at  the  hospital,  two  nurses,  six 
orderlies,  and  four  female  helpers  took  the  fever,  of  which  one  orderly 
'  and  one  helper  died.  Only  one  orderly  and  two  helpers  escaped,  and 
of  the  latter  one  was  said  to  have  had  the  disease  during  a  previous 
epidemic.  The  others  who  where  exposed  were  the  matron  who  was 
daily  among  the  sick,  often  doing  the  duties  of  nurse,  and  the  nurse 
w4io  later  in  the  year  had  charge  of  the  children  from  St.  Joseph's 
Home.  Both  of  these  escaped  the  fever.  Whenever  an  attendant  was 
taken  sick,  there  was  generally  a  recovered  patient  ready  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  thus  new.  Exposures  were  avoided.  The  physicians  in 
attendance,  although  feeling  for  a  few  days  indisposed,  with  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  both  escaped  the  fever.  The  faithfulness  of  physicians 
and  nurses  in  their  devotion  to  the  sick  was  unremitting  both  night  and 
day,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

In  regard  to  the  original  causes  of  this  outbreak,  there  is  a  lack  of 
positive  information,  especially  if  we  are  to  look  upon  typhus  as  an 
exotic  depending  for  its  development  on  importation.  It  was  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  brought  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  there  had 
been  a  number  of  cases,  but  investigation  failed  to  establish  the  entire 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  fact  that  one  or  two  tramps  passed 
through  Camden  on  their  way  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  they 
arrived  about  the  time  the  fever  broke  out,  does  not  prove  that  they 
brought  the  fever  with  them.    ■ 

If  we  look  upon  typhus  as  a  filth  disease,  developed  de  novo  amidst 
filth  and  poverty,  we  may  look  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  lodg- 
ing houses  for  a  possible  solution  of  the  question.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  winter  of  i88o-t88i  was  one  of  unusftal  severity. 
Tramps  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  the  city  for  food  and 
shelter,  which  they  can  always  obtain,  the  former  by  begging  from  door 
to  door,  the  latter  at  the  five  and  ten  cent  lodging  houses.  5n  this  way 
the  cheap  lodgings  and  police  stations  were  crowded  as  they  had  rarely 
or  never  been  crowded  before,  while  the  cold  nights  found  all  of  the  win- 
dows securely  closed,  thus  shutting  out  every  breeze  of  fresh  air  from 
the  apartments,  leaving  the  sleepers  to  rebreathe  for  hours  the  same  at- 
mosphere, which  constantly  became  more  and  more  contaminated  from 
busy  lungs  and  filthy  bodies.  As  there  were  no  beds  in  these  cheap 
lodging  houses,  except  raised  platforms  of  plain  boards,  the  lodgers 
never  undressed,  but  wore  the  sam&  clothing,  night  and  day,  week  after 
week,  until  it  became  saturated  with  animal  exhalations.  Some  of  the 
patients  were  so  dirty  that  it  was  not  until  after  a  good  washing  that  a 
diagnosis  could  be  established  by  the  eruption.  Living  for  an  entire 
winter  under  such  influences,  if  not  sufficient  to  develop  typhus,  is  cer- 
tainly favorable  to  its  propagation. 

EDWARD  H.  JANES,  M.  D. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  DRAINAGE, 
SEWERAGE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 


This  committee  reports  progress  in  the  duties  that  have  been  assigned 
to  it  by  submitting  the  more  important  papers  that  have  been  referred 
by  the  Board  during  the  year,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of    the  results'  of  invest iga,ti on  relating  to  the  subject  to  which 

they  refer. 

The  committee  has  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  appears  in 
nearly  al!  the  petitions  and  papers  that  have  been  referred  for  investi- 
gation, that  the  State  has  not  yet  enacted  any  general  drainage  law 
adapted  to  the  common  necessities  of  the  communities  and  districts  which 
suffer  most  from  neglect  and  obstruction  of  drainage  ;  and  that  there  is 
found  to  be  no  adequate  provision  of  law  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
streams  and  other  sources  of  drinking  water.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  nu- 
merous petitions  and  complaints  which  have  been  referred  by  the  Board 
to  this  committee,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  cases  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  appeal  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Governor,  and  by  his  direc- 
tion referred  to  the  Board,  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  correct  sani- 
tary and  ei^neering  treatment,  under  what  is  known  as  the  General 
Drainage  Act  of  1869,  and  the  amendments  of  that  act. 

The  natural  topography  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  determined  its 
norroal  drainage  areas,  and  these  are  not  difficult  to  understand  with 
reference  to  the  essential  questions  which  relate  to  sanitary  drainage. 
But  the  committee  has  to  notice  in  numerous  instances  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  for  a  complaint  and  appeal  to  the  State  Board,  with  re- 
gard to  the  drainage  or  improper  outflow  of  sewage  into  sluggish 
streams  or  ponds,  lakes,  etc.,  requires  a  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  primary  questions  of  drainage  and  sewerage  than  a  single  village  or 
neighborhood  .will  separately  undertake  to  give  in  such  matters.  The 
jurisdiction  of  village,  or  even  of  town  authorities,  must  not  unfrequently 
be  largely  transcended  in  the  study  and  preparation  of  really  adiquate 
plans  for  the  drainage  or  sewerage  that  is  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health.  For  this  reason  the  committee  unhesitatingly  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  importance  of  vesting  in  some  suitable 
source  of  correct  judgment  a  wise  and  useful  discretionary  authority  for 
■approval,  at  least  in  regard  to  plans  for  sanitary  and  economic  drainage 
as  demanded  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health  under  the  various  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  immediate  local  authority  cannot,  or  will  not, 
devise  and  put  into  action  all  the  necessary  plans  for  securing  the  sani- 
tary interests  of  a  community.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  this 
36 
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can  be  presented  from  the  list  of  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  this 
committee  than  that  'which  was  found  to  be  of  general  importance  in 
the  village  of  Croton  Falls,  a  hamlet  which  had  not  sufficient  population 
to  obtain  incorporation.  The  four  townships  contribute  a  comer  of 
their  contiguous  territory,  respectively,  within  the  limits  of  the  village 
area  which  requires  systematic  drainage  to  render  life  and  health  rea- 
sonably secure.  Not  one  of  these  four  towns  could  consistently  under- 
take, through  its  Health  Board  or  otherwise,  to  devise  plans  and  provide 
for  the  execution  of  the  work  by  which  the  drainage  and  the  outflow  of 
that  little  village  shall  be  sanitarily  and  economically  satisfactory  and 
sufficient  It  was  found  by  Engineer  Croes,  who  accompanied  a  member 
of  this  committee  on  the  inspection,  that  each  of  the  four  townships 
shared  to  some  extent  in  the  responsibility  for  the  sources  of  nuisance 
and  danger,  which  should  be  at  once  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  a 
simple  system  of  ground  drainage  and  safe  outflow  from  dwellings,  to 
fields  or  streams,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  their  doors- 

The  Croton  river  bisects  the  village  and  offers  facilities  for  the  de- 
filement of  its  waters.  There  is  no  settlement  of  the  question  of  sani- 
tary duty  as  regards  the  village  and  the  Croton  river,  without  first  de- 
termining upon,  and  adopting  a  suitable  plan  for  the  village  drainage, 
and  its  outflow  of  excrement  and  waste.  A  like  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  suitable  general  system  or  plan  of  drainage,  etc.,  for  an  area 
that  comprises  parts  of  contiguous  townships,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
papers,  herewith  submitted,  relating  to  drainage  along  the  line  of  the 
abandoned  canals  in  Schuyler,  Chemung  and  L,ivingston  counties. 

To  meet  numerous  calls  of  duty  this  committee  has  from  time  to  time 
been  permitted  by  the  Board  to  engage  temporarily  the  services  of  ex- 
pert civil  engineers  who  have  acceptably  met  the  exigencies  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Board's  service  in  this  respect.  We  would  refer  particu- 
larly to  a  few  papers  that  are  submitted  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 
work  which  the  Board  has  undertaken.  Among  the  most  important 
questions  now  before  this  committee  and  the  Board  itself  are;  — 

1.  What  should  be  recommended  as  the  best  plan  for  a  separate  and 
most  economical  system  of  sewerage  for  villages  and  small  cities;  and 
by  what  methods  shall  the  outflow  of  storm-water  and  the  soil-drainage 
of  such  places  be  secured  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  shall  the  ground-drainage  of  building-sites  be 
thoroughly  secured  for  separate  dwellings  and  ordinary  villages  ? 

3.  What  provisions  are  required  in  a  general  drainage  law  that  shall 
be  applicable  and  most  useful  throughout  the  State,  and  which  shall 
treat  natural  drainage  areas  in  the  most  effectual  and  economical  way, 
yet  mainly  at  the  expense  of  towns  and  estate  owners,  without  involving 
such  works  in  the  discredit  and  vexation  of  county  bonds  ? 

4.  \Vhat  other,  if  any,  of  preliminary  work  relating  to  sanitary  drain- 
age, should  the  State  bear;  and  what  judgment  and  responsibility  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  proper  to  require  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
with  respect  to  determining  the  necessity  of,  and  plans  for,  eachjroject 
of  general  drainage.' 

These  are  practical  questions,  sure  to  be  thrust  upon  the  attention  of 
the  State  Board  and  of  the  local  Boards  of  Health  from  time  to  time. 
As  every  drainage  project,  and  every  scheme  for  storing  or  reserving 
extensive  bodies  of  water  will  ever  involve  important  sanitary  consider- 
ation, this  committee  respectfully  submits  the  question,  "  Ought  not  the 
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State  Board  of  Health  to  secure  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  project  of 
law  to  meet  the  question  here  mentioned;  and  ought  not  the  State  to  di- 
rect that  its  engineer  and  surveyor  and  its  Board  of  Health  shall  not 
only  examine  and  approve,  but  counsel  and  aid  in  regard  to  proposed 
drainage  works  under. a  general  drainage  law  ?"  ' 

This  committee  finds  the  most  important  questions  which  were  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Board  have  a  wider  scope,  and  that  the  study  of  them,  ■ 
has  a  more  general  importance  than  has  usually  been  implied  in  the  rea- 
sons given  hy  the  local  authorities  and  citizens  who  have  applied  to  the 
Board  for  advice  on  (hese  subjects.  For  example,  the  nuisances  caused 
by  stagnant  pools  and  malarial  grounds  that  are  accused  of  bringing 
half  the  population  under  medical  treatment  for  miasmatic  sickness,  are 
precisely  like  those  which  many  a  little  hamlet,  many  an  owner  of  mills 
and  shops,  and  many  a  farmer  even  lets  exist,  to  the  great  harm  of  fam- 
ilies and  working  people  who  are  exposed  to  these  results  of  sheer  neg- 
lect and  ignorance.  In  other  words,  the  questions  and  petitions  which 
a  local  Board  of  Health,  or  a  larger  number  of  citizens  in  a  village  or  city, 
send  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  State  Board  or  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  are  in  a  smaller,  but  not  less  important,  way  the  very  questions  that 
have  to  be  asked,  ^d  the  very  petitions  or  demands  that  ought  to  be 
made,  in  every  neighborhood  where  local  causes  of  diseases  are  produced 
and  neglected.  This  committee  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
local  Board  of  Health  to  make  such  faithful  and  timely  sanitary  inspec- 
tions and  maintain  such  a  habit  of  correct  general  and  special  observa- 
tions, of  the  local  and  domiciliary  causes  of  fatal  sickness,  that 
there  shall  be  throughout  the  State  a  wise  oversight  and  repression 
of  all  the  causes  of  the  malarial  and  filth  diseases.  If  adequate  sewer- 
a;je  and  safe  house  plumbing  must  be  provided  in' cities,  then  surely 
in  the  village  and  rural  towns  there  should  be  no  reeking  ditches  and 
pools  of  excremental  filth,  and  no  ventilation  of  cesspools  into  the 
dwellings  which  they  endanger,  nor  should  cottages  and  rural  homes 
be  permitted  to  have  about  them  any  preventable  sources  of  foul  air 
.  and  disease  poisons.  Even  the  watering  places  and  summer  retreats, 
to  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the  city  and  village  population  resort, 
must  be  protected  as  never  yet  they  have  been  by  law  and  correct 
sanitary  practice  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  from  their  filthy  out- 
flowing and  their  miasmatic  environment.  The  committee  in  conclud- 
ing this  brief  report  submits  a  large  variety  of  special  papers  and 
statements  which  amply  ilustrate  the  importance  of  the  several  points 
here  presented- 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

E.   HARRIS,  Secretary. 
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Abandoned  Canal  Nuisance  and  Miasmatic  Disease  in  Chemuhg 
AND  Schuyler  Counties  between  Horseheads  and  Havana. 

The  Chemung  canal,  extending  from  Watkins  to  Elmira,  was  aban- 
doned in  1878.  Its  45'  locks  and  levels,  between  Havana  and  Horse- 
heads,  soon  became  the  seat  of  obstructed  pools,  and,  as  shown  in  this 
Board's  first  report,  the  physicians  in  that  region  unanimously  accused 
this  nuisance  as  the  cause  of  unusual  sickness  along  the  abandoned  canal. 

The  first  drainage  work  extended  to  lock  45,  4  i-a  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Horseheads.  The  long  level  extending  from  lock  45  to  Horse- 
heads  village  remained  a  nuisance,  which  cannot  be  completely  abated 
as  long  as  that  village  maintains  the  dams  that  the  legislature  of  i83o 
authorized  (chapter  379,  of  1880)  for  giving  that  village  an  artificial 
pond.  The  dam  across  the  canal  in  the  village,  as  authorized  by  that 
law,  completely,  obstructs  the  outflow  from  the  long  level,  though  1 
natural  creek,  which  should  have  its  drainage  southward  into  the  Che- 
mung river. 

An  abstract  of  petitions  and  medical  testimony  relating  to  the  evils 
we  are  about  to  describe  in  this  account  of  sanitary  work  along  the  line 
of  the  late  abandoned  canal,  extending  southward  from  the  head  (rf 
Seneca  lake,  was  presented  in  the  report  of  this  Board  a  year  ago.  It 
was  shown  conclusively  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  abandoned  canal,  had  suffered  grievously 
from  miasmatic  fevers  and  other  disorders,  and  as  these  maladies  re- 
appeared, and  were  much  complained  of  during  the  month  of  May  of 
the  present  year|  the  President  and  Secretary  as  members  of  this  com- 
mittee made  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  reported  to 
the  Governor  the  results  with  the  following  statements. 

To  His  Excellency,  A.  B.  Cornell: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  appoin- 
ted to  report  on  the  nuisances  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Chemung  canal,  would  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  made  personal  inspection  of  the  places  complained 
of,  and  taken  the  testimony  of  physicians  who  have  care  of  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  amount  of  sickness  is  appalling,  no  family 
escaping  the  invasion  of  malarial  diseases,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
along  the  borders  of  the  old  canal,  even  children  at  breast  becoming 
purple  and  shaking  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent.  We  find  the 
prism  of  the  abandoned  canal  has  become  a  marsh.  But  we  believe 
the  whole  danger  can  be  removed  by  simply  ditching,  with  a  little  fill- 
ing at  special  points.  We  advise  if  such  work  is  undertaken,  that  the 
ditches  be  so  protected  at  the  sides  as  to  become  durable. 

(Signed)  E.  M.  MOORE,  PreHdent. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

Thereupon,  the  Governor  transmitted  this  brief  communication  to 
the  legislature  with  the  following  request : 

The  attention  of  the  te^slature  is  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  called 
to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  prompt  abatement  of  a  nuisance 
emanating  from   the  present  condition   of  the  abandoned   Chemung 
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canal,  and  dangerous  to  the  heaJth  and  lives  of  people  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

ThS  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the  complaint  of 
citizens  was  referred  for  investigation,  is  herewith  transmitted,  from 
which  it  wjll  be  seen  that  great  suffering  is  now  felt  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  the.  State  to  provide  suitable  protection  against  the  evils 
complained  of. 

It  is  hereby  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  stepS  to  remedy  the 
existing  difficulty,  and  suitable  appropriation  be  made  for  that  purpose. 
(Signed)        ALONZO  B.  CORNELL. 

Dated  June  i,  1881. 

Acting  upon  this  information  and  request,  a  sufficient  appropriation 
was  made. 

Before  the  Governor  had  signed  that  act  which  had  passed  both 
branches'of  the  legislature,  the  appeals  for  advice  from  that  portion  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  abandoned  canal,  between  Mount  Mor- 
ris and  Dansville  in  Livingston  county,  received  attention  from  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  under  direction  of  the  Board,  and  upon  report- 
ing back  to  the  Governor  the  results  of  inspection  in  that  region,  the 
enactment  here  mentioned  was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  by  it 
amended,  and  passed,  becoming  chapter  593. 

The  superintendent  of  public  works  proceeded  early  in  July  to  exe- 
cute asmuchworkaspracticabiebefore  the  loth  of  August.a  period  at 
which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  terminate  such  drainage  work  for 
the  time  being.  During  that  brief  period  of  less  than  six  weeks,  thirty- 
nine  levels  of  the  Chemung  branch  of  abandoned  canals  were  drained, 
A  description  of  the  drainage  wgrk  is  presented  in  the  report  made  by 
Hon,  Dr.  G.  M.  Beard,  here  submitted  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Abandoned  canal  nuisance.  Late  Genesee  Valley  canal,  between  Dans- 
ville and  Scottsvilie. 

An  appeal  by  the  local  Board  of  Health  of  Groveland,  Livingston 
county,  here  annexed,  was  supported  by  such  medical  testimony  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  State  Board  to  report  to  the  Governor,  the 
results  of  an  examination  which  he  directed  to  be  made.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  petition: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Health: 

The  undersigned,  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Groveland, 
county  of  Livingston,  State  of  New  York,  would  respectfully  represent: 

That  the  condition  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  since  its  abandon- 
ment by  the  State,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  is  causing  a  great 
amount  of  sickness  in  said  town  of  Groveland,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canals.  The  recent  rains  have  made  pools  of  standing  water  in  the 
prism  of  the  canals,  which  there  is  no  possible  means  of  draining  off  by 
the  adjoining  owners,  or  by  the  town  Board.  This  stagnant  water  has 
become  very  ofEensive,  and  the  probability  is  that  if  some  steps  are  not 
taken  at  once  to  remove  the  nuisance,  malarial  fever,  and  other  kindred 
diseases  which  have  already  become  very  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  canal,  will  there  become  a  pestilence. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  some  steps  may  be  at  once  taken 
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by  your  honorable  Board  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  by  providing  some 
means  of  draining  such  stagnant  water  from  the  canal. 

Dated  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  (Signed)  JOHN  W.  SICKLAY, 

May  27,  j88i.  ^'  R.  J.  KELLEY, 

"  WM.  W.  WISE, 

EDWARD  W.  MANN, 
RICHARD  JOHNSON. 


To  Hon.  A.  B.  Cornell,  Goverrtor: 

Sir  :  — ^  The  undersigned  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  be- 
ing the  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  certain  portions  of  the  abandoned  canals, 
respectfully  report  that  the  complaint  and  petition  of  the  Board  of 
Health  is  found  by  us  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  as 
learned  by  the  personal  inspection  of  one  of  us.  We  find  that  from  the 
village  of  Mount  Morris  southward  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  up- 
wards, within  the  towns  of  Groveland  and  Mount  Morris,  the  bed  or 
prism  of  the  canal  has  become  an  artificial  swamp,  due  to  want  of  drain- 
age and  to  various  obstructions,  such  as  the  deposit  of  earth  by  storm- 
floods,  the  breaking  down  of  banks,  the  construction  of  crossings,  etc., 
and  in  a  few  places  the  diverting  of  natural  water-courses  in  connection 
with  canal  construction  and  the  defense  thereof  in  former  years.  The 
faulty  construction  of  crossings  has  not,  until  recently,  been  prevented, 
but  the  evils  thus  caused  can  be  speedily  remedied  by  the  town  authori- 
ties. Yet  if  so  remedied,  as  they  soon  may  be  by  local  authorities,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  for  miles  in  extent,  would  still 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  miasmatic  swamp  which  will  be  dangerous  to 
health  and  life  until  it  shall  have  been  thoroughly  ditched  and  drained, 
and  until  certain  streams  are  prevented  from  overflowing  into  and  chok- 
ing the  bed  of  said  canal. 

We  find  the  existing  swampy  bed  of  said  canal  is  a  nuisance  danger- 
ous to  life  and  detrimental  to  health  to  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  in 
its  vicinity.  We  also  find  that  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of 
Groveland  has  correctly  represented  that  neither  the  owners  of  the  ad- 
jacent property,  nor  the  Town  Boards  of  Health  can  suitably  drain  and 
protect  said  abandoned  canal,  so  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  nuisance ; 
therefore,  we  respectfully  recommend  that  whatever  and  in  whomsoever 
vested  the  ownership  and  holding  of  the  said  bed  and  premises  of  the 
canal  in  the  towns  of  Groveland,  West  Sparta,  Nunda  and  Mount  Mor- 
ris, may  be,  the  responsibility  for  abating  and  preventing  the  nuisances 
herein  described  shall  be  fixed  and  the  official  orders  be  served  and 
enforced  for  abating  and  preventing  said  nuisance. 

We  further  report  that  there  are  certain  natural  water-courses,  and 
probably  one  or  two  artificial  changes  in  old  waterways  that  will  need  to 
be  controlled  and  protected  from  contributing  to  the  nuisances  in  and 
about  said  canal,  and  that  as  all  said  works  for  such  control  and  pre- 
vention of  evil  from  said  water-courses  need  to  be  executed  by  authorit>- 
of  the  State  and  at  its  expense,  it  seems  expedient  that  a  sufficient  sum 
be  provided  by  the  State  for  said  purpose. 
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So  urgent  is  the  work  required  in  Groveland  section  of  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley canal  that  we  (espectfuJly  recommend  that  the  persons  and  parties  who 
own  or  hold  the  said  canal  should  be  immediately  notified  of  the  action 
required  by  the  State  for  the  abatement  asd  prevention  of  the  nuisance 
as  herein  described. 
*  E,   M.  MOORE,  President. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  proceeded  to  execute  such 
drainage  works  as  were  found  to  be  permitted  under  the  conditions  that 
existed  at  the  end  of  July  when  the  workmen  commenced.  Dr.  Ames, 
of  Mount  Morris,  consented  to  represent  the  State  Board  in  its  sanitary 
advice,  and  from  day  to  day,  concerning  the  sections  which  should  be 
drained  with  safety  during  the  month  of  August  with  reference  to  the 
greatest  relief  from  the  sources  of  malaria  suffered  in  regions  between 
Dansville  and  Mount  Morris. 

The  following  preliminary  report  by  Emil  Kuichling,  C.  E,,  made 
imder  direction  of  the  State  Board,  and  the  report  of  Dr.  Ames  which 
follows,  explain  all  that  needs  to  be  presented  in  this  place. 

Preliminary  Statement  with  reference  to  the  Drainage  of  the 

Dansville  Branch    of   the   Abandoned   Genesee 

Valley  Canal  is  Livingston  County. 

By  Emil  Kuichling,  C.  £.,  Rochester. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1881. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  14th  inst-.,  the  undersigned  received  from  your 
Board  instructions  to  proceed,  on  Friday  morning,  July  i6th,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  and  to  make,  in  company 
with  Dr.  L,  J.  Ames  and  Mr.  Wm.  Napier,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  an  examination  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  abandoned  , 
Genesee  Valley  canal  in  Livingston  county,  and  determine  upon  meth- 
ods for, removing  from  said  canal  such  stagnant  water  as   might  be 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received,  the  undersigned, would 
herewith  submit  the  following  preliminary  report: 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Mt.  Morris  at  10:30  a.  m.,  oq  Friday,  July  16th, 
I  found  Dr.  Ames  awaiting  me  at  Mr.  Miller's  store,  and  learned  from 
him  that  Mr.  Napier  had  reported  to  him  earlier  and  then  departed  for 
Geneseo  in  order  to  attend  a  lawsuit  in  which  his  presence  as  a  witness 
was  imperatively  necessary.  Inquiry  by  telegraph  elicited  a  reply  that  Mr, 
Napier  would  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Mt,  Morris  at  about  3  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  await  his  arrival  before 
going  over  the  line  of  the  canal.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Ames  and  the 
undersigned  called  upon  Mr.  T,  Gamble,  Supervisor  of  Mt,  Morris, 
Dr.  Joslyn,  local  Health  Officer,  and  Mr,  C.  J,  Perry,  clerk  of  the  local 
Board  of  Health,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  statement  of  the 
general  sanitary  condition  of  said  township  and  of  any  nuisances  caused 
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by  the  construction  and  abandonment  of  the  canal.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  no  complaints  concerning  the  village  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  were  offered,  owing  to  the  effective  measures  that  had  already 
'been  taken  by  the  local  authorities  of  said  village  to  remove  any  stag- 
nant water  in  the  bed  of  the  abandoned  canal. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival- from  Geneseo,  Mr.  Napier,  Dr.  Ames, 
Dr.  Joslyn  and  the  undersigned  proceeded  over  the  hne  of  the  canai 
from  Mt.  Morris  to  Dansville.  The  general  course  of  this  section  is 
south-easterly,  and,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  distance,  winds  hori- 
zontally along  the  hill-sides  at  a  comparatively  small  elevation  above 
the  general  level  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  valley,  the  towing  path  be- 
ing almost  entirely  an  embankment, 

A  large  amount  of  surface  drainage  from  the  hills  is  intercepted  di- 
rectly by  the  canal;  and  hence  many  of  the  natural  water  courses  which 
originally  traversed  the  lands  on  the  northern  and  eastern  side  of  the 
canal,  became  dry  and  have  gradually  been  obliterated  by  the  action  of 
the  elements,  and  also  by  processes  of  agriculture.  It  therefore  becomes 
evident  that  if  the  canal  were  to  be  drained  by  means  of  cuts  through 
the  towing  path  embankment,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  locate  such 
cuttings  at  points  where  suitable  water  courses  or  drainage  ditches  are 
conveniently  at  hand.  There  are,  however,  upon  this  section  of  the 
canal,  a  number  of  culverts,  waste-weirs,  spillways  and  aqueducts,  all  of 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  removal  of  any  water  that  may  find  its  way 
into  the  abandoned  channel,  and  accordingly  cuttings  through  the  tow- 
path  bank  will  be  required  only  in  a  few  instances. 

The  general  plan  herewith  recommended  by  the  undersigned  for  dis- 
posing effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  very  economically  of  the  water 
which  now  collects  and  becomes  stagnant  in  this  portion  of  the  canitl, 
may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows: 

To  thoroughly  break  up,  by  plowmg,  the  thin  and  relatively  imper- 
vious layer  of  accumulated  silt,  or  the  lining  of  clay  or  argillaceous 
earth  which  wa?  originally  deposited  upon  the  canal  bottom  wherever 
necessary  for  rendering  it  water-tight;  and  then,  by  means  of  horse- 
scrapers,  to  remove  the  loosened  impervious  material  to  the  banks  or 
sides  or  to  any  convenient  depressions  or  hollows.  A  shallow  trench 
about  three  (3)  feet  wide  can  thus  be  rapidly  formed  in  the  bed  of  the 
canal  and  access  obtained  to  the  porous  strata  below,  into  which  large 
quantities  of  water  will  readily  pass  by  simple  absorption.  But  to  ren- 
der the  work  of  drainage  still  more  efiectual,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
above  described  trenches  be  cut  with  a  slight,  but  uniform  grade,  from 
a  point  or  summit  about  midway  between  two  consecutive  places  of 
discharge,  for  which  natural  water-courses  of  suitable  magnitude  should 
be  chosen.  These  latter  may  always  be  reached  by  opening  a  culvert, 
or  by  lowering  the  abutments  and  breast-walls  of  aqueducts  and  spill- 
ways; or,  when  unavoidable,  by  direct  cuts  through  the  towing  paih 
embankment.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  hy  the  plan  indicated  m  the 
foregoing,  large  volumes  of  storm  water  will  be  conveyed  to  natural 
and  open  water-courses,  while  small  quantities  of  rain  or  melted  snow 
will  be  disposed  of  quickly  by  being  absorbed  into  the  permeable  earth 
exposed  by  the  trenches. 

In  a  few  instances,  pools  or  small  ponds  of  more  or  less  depth  are 
found   in  the  canal  bottom,  especially  upon  the  estate   of   the  late 
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Dr.  Fitzhugh.     These  pools  are  formed  by  the  construction  of  the  tow- 
path  embankment  across  a  gully  or  small  ravine  whose  bed  was  origi- 


nally below  the  bottcftn  of  the  canal,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  i,  but  which 
was  not  filled  up  during  the  construction  of  the  canal  in  order  to  save 
expense.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  work  of  embank-, 
ment  that  would  have  been  required  in  order  to  make  the  channel  of 
uniform  section  throughout.  Several  such  pools  are  in  close  proximity, 
and  if  the  dividing  ridges  separating  them  are  not  too  high,  the  group  may 
be  connected  by  a  communicating  trench,  and  then  emptied  through  a 
single  cut  made  in  the  low-path  bank.  Where,  however,  the  pools 
are  too  far  apart  to  be  economically  connected,  each  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  drainage  sluice,  and  the  water  conducted  into  some  con- 
venient water-course  or  land  ditch. 

Gullies  or  ravines  of  this  description  convey  frequently  large  quanti- 
ties of  storm  water  which  can  not  be  permitted  to  flow  unrestricted  over 
cultivated  fields  that  have  been  formed  over  the  former  water  courses  in 
the  low  lands  beyond  the  canal ;  and  even  where  land  drainage  ditches  are 
found  in  natural  depressions,  such  ditches  are  not  of  suitable  size  to  re- 
ceive, without  overflowing,  the  discharge  of  these  gullies.  In  these  cases, 
and  also  in  ail  places  where  the  towing  path  embankment  is  designed 
to  be  converted  into  a  public  highway,  and  cuts  through  the  barks  are 
necessary,  it  is  recommended  that  wooden  outlet  sluices  be  inserted  into 
and  through  said  bank  at  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  of  the  water;  and 
that  such  sluices  be  of  small  cross-sectional  area,  both  to  gain  the 
scouring  action  of  the  water  for  maintaining  them  open,  and  also  that  a 
relatively  long  period  of  time  shall  elapse  before  the  pond  becomes 
empty.  Should  more  water  arrive  at  such  a  sluice  than  it  is  capable  of 
discharging  the  pond  or  pool  will  fill  up,  and  the  surplus  water  then  finds 
a  ready  escape  through  the  trenches  in  the  canal  bottom  towards  some 
large  water  course;  and  after  the  storm  Jias  ceased,  the  small  sluice  will 
continue  to  perform  its  duty  until  the  pool  is  dry. 

The  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  sluices  will  be  most 
economical,  and  also  very  durable  when  made  of  sound  white  oak 
plank,  2  in.  or  2  j-z  in.  chick,  well  spiked  together  and  giving  a  clear 


opening  of  about  7  in.  or  8  in.  square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  z     Such  sluices 
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are  quickly  constructed  and  put  in  place;  and  when  properly  spiked 
together,  they  are  tight  and  adapted  to  conveying  water  under  pressure, 
besides  being  flexible  enough  to  yield  without  injury  to  slight  displace- 
ment by  frost  or  settlement. 

■  To  check  and  regulate  the  discharge  into  a  small  water-course  or 
land-ditch  from  one  of  the  sluices,  and  also  to  prevent  the  earthen  bank 
at  the  inlet  from  being  washed  away,  a  quantity  of  loose  stone,  or  brush 
and  stone,  should  be  deposited  over  and  around  said  inlet  at  the  bottom 


of  the  canal  or  gully,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  better'to  use  the 
loose  stone  freely,  as  the  water  will  then  become  partially  filtered  before 
reaching  the  sluice,  and  thus  render  the  latter  less ,  likely  to  become 
choked  up  by  silt  or  rubbish. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  methods  recommended  to  be  pursued 
in  the  drainage  of  the  Dansville  branch  of  the  abandoned  Genesee 
Valley  canal,  the  undersigned  will  now  submit  a  list  of  the  several  items 
of  work  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Napier,  beginning  at  the  Kishaqua 
aqueduct,  at  the  juncture  of  the  said  Dansville  branch  with  the  main 
line  of  the  canal,  and  extending  for  the  present  to  the  first  lock  south 
of  the  Cariaseraga aqueduct: 

I    The  south  abutment  of  Kishaqua  aqueduct  to  be  lowered. 

3.  Open  culvert  designated  as  structure  No.  45. 

3.  Form  and  grade  trench  in  bottom  between  first  and  second. 

4.  Drain  two  contiguous  pools,  on  Fitzhugh  estate,  by  sluice  through 
bank  and  gr^e  in  both  directions. 

5.  Open  culvert,  on  Petrie  farm,  designated  structure  No.  43, 

6.  Drain  two  adjacent  pools,  either  by  trench  back  to  fifth,  or  else  by 
connecting  same  andby  sluice  through  bank. 

7.  Drain  the  series  of  four  pools,  on  Fitzhugh  estate,  by  connecting 
same  and  then  by  sluice  through  bank  into  ditch. 

8.  Open  julvert  designated  structure  No,  40,  and  grade  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

g.  Lower  breast  wall  of  spillway,  designated  structure  No.  39,  at  Key- 
serville,  and  grade  in  both  directions. 

10.  Cut  through  bank  and  drain  into  ditch  dividing  lands  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  E.  McMaster,  and  then  grade  in  both  directions. 

11.  Cut  through  bank  between  tenth  and  Rock  Spring  aqueduct,  and 
grade  in  both  directions, 

12.  Lower  abutments  of  Rock  Spring  aqueduct  and  grade. 

13.  Lower  abutments  of  aqueduct  designated  structure  No.  36. 

14.  Lower  breast  wall  of  spillway,  designated  structure  No.  39,  and 
grade  in  both  directions.     This  is  on  Chas.  W.  McNair's  estate. 

15.  Cut  through  tow  path  bank  between  last-named  point  and  the 
first  lock  following,  and  grade  in  both  directions. 

16.  Lower  abutments  of  aqueduct  on  Bradner's  farm,  and  grade  in 
both  directions. 

17.  Lower  abutments  of  Canascraga  aqueduct,  and  grade  in  both  di- 
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rections,  particularly  to  lock  at  Cumminsville,  designated  aa  structure 
No.  1 1,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  spring  arises. 

Between  the  lock  at  Cumminsville  and  the  village  of  Dansville,  con- 
siderable ditching  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  dis- 
charge or  overflow  of  a  large  spring,  which  appears  in  the  cellar  of  the 
"  Allen  House  "  in,  Dansville,  and  flows  through  the  abandoned  basin  and 
slip  into  the  canal,  where  it  becomes  stagnant  in  the  shallow  pools 
caused  at  the  foot  of  several  locks  by  the  scour  of  the  water  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  canak  From  information  obtained  from  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Dansville,  it  would  appear  that  the  ownership  of 
the  aforesaid  slip  and  basin  is  in  dispute;  and  hence  Mr.  Napier  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  being  justified,  without  specific  instructions  from 
Supt.  Dutcher,  in  expending  any  portion  of  the  appropriation  in  ditch- 
ing for  the  long  distance  from  Dansville  to  Cumminsville  only  to  dis- 
pose of  the  water  overflowing  from  a  private  spring.  This  matter  would 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  health  authorities  of  Dansville,  and  accord- 
ingly their  attention  was  officially  directed  to  the  question  by  Dr.  Ames. 

In  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  canal  on  this  section,  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  undersigned  would  say  that  only  in  a'  few 
places  did  it  appear  as  particularly  unhealthy,  and  that  any  danger 
might  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  method  of  drainage  proposed  and 
recommended  in  the  foregoing.  More  unsalubrious  places  occur  on  the 
line  of  the  main  canal  between  Mount  Morris  and  Kishaqua  aqueduct 
than  on  the  Dansville  branch.  The  former  section,  however,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  Railroad  Company,  and  neither  . 
Mr.  Napier  nor  the  undersigned  felt  authorized  to  request  the  officers  of 
said  company  to  commence  the  work  of  drainage. 

As  Mr'.  Napier  could  not  give  more  than  one  day's  time  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  canal  in  Livingston  county,  the  undersigned  returned  on 
the  following  day,  after  receiving  assurance  that  work  on  the  Dansville 
branch  would  speedily  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  ;  and  a  note  from 
Mr.  Napier  informs  me  that  he  intends  to  begin  operations  on  Monday, 
July  2Sth.  After  a  few  days  required  for  the  proper  organization  of  the 
work,  or  about  the  following  Friday,  July  29th,  he  will  be  ready  to  ac- 
company Dr.  Ames  and  the  undersigned  over  the  line  of  the  canal  in  the 
towns  of  Leicester  and  York,  in  said  county. 

In  regard  to  the  approximate  cost  of  the  work  submitted  above,  the 
undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  appropriated  (  ^1,000  ), 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Dansville  branch,  will,  if  judiciously  expended, 
be  more  than  sufficient ;  and  Mr.  Napier  hopes  to  be  able  to  leave  a 
handsome  balance  for  expenditure  in  other  localities. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EMIL  KUICHLING,  Civil  Engineer. 

To  tkt  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York : 

As  your  local  agent  I  would  respectfully  report  in  respect  to  the 
drainage  of  the  Dansville  branch  of  the  abandoned  Genesee  Valley 
canal. 

The  work  was  delayed  until  the  month  of  August  last,  when,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Napier,  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  it  was  begun. 

That  portion  of  the  above  described  canal  beginning  at  the  junction 
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vith  the  main  canal  at  the  Shaker  settlement,  in  the  town  of  Gioveland, 
south-eastward  to  about  one  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Dansville,  has 
been  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  completed,  to  the  full  require- 
ment of  sanitaiy  conditions. 

The  bed  of  the  canal  and  the  standing  pools  have  been  well  and  suf- 
ficiently drained  by  ditching  and  opening  sluices  for  the  water  to  pass 
into  the  former  and  natural  water-courses. 

The  portions  passed  over  and  left  undone,  north  of  Cumminsville, 
have  been  thus  omitted  because  of  objections  to  the  work  by  the  owners 
of  lands  through  which  the  canal  passed. 

These  omissions  will  work  injustice  and  injury  to  other  land-owners 
who  have  willingly  allowed  the  openings  to  the  natural  water-courses 
with  the  expectation  and  understanding  that  a//  such  water-courses  were 
to  be  opened,  so  that  no  unduesurpluswater  should  be  allowed  to  flov 
upon  them. 

This  is  a  matter   that  should  be  adjusted  by  some  legal  steps,  so  it 

The  work  done  has  removed  from  the  bed  of  the  canal  several  miles 
of  stagnant  surface  water  and  leaves  it  as  dry  as  the  adjacent  tillable 
lands,  —  which  must  be  a  great  sanitary  gain. 

There  is  now  about  one  mile,  beginning  at  Dansville  northwards,  that 
it  has  been  impracticable  to  drain  at  present,  on  account  of  the  work 
of  the  removal  of  the  stone  from  the  locks,  but  should  be  done  before 
the  heat  of  another  summer. 

But  a  very  important  work  remains  to  be  done  upon  the  main  line  of 
this  canal,  which  the  State  has  sold  to  a  railroad  company. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  drainage  by  such  company 
(and  I  verily  believe  nothing  will  be  done  by  it  only  as  it  is  compelled 
by  the  stern  force  of  the  law). 

I  have  examined  this  canal  in  company  with  Mr.  E.  Kuichling,  of 
Rochester,  your  civil  engineer,  from  Scottsville,  in  Monroe  county,  to  the 
junction  near  the  Shakers,  in  the  town  of  Groveland,  in  Livingston 
county.  The  extent  of  water  and  points  of  drainage  needed,  have  been 
clearly  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Kuichling's  report. 

I  have  substantially  examined  the  canal-bed  further  south  from  the 
Shakers  to  Portage  ;  a  portion  of  it  with  the  health  officer  of  the  town 
of  Mount  Morris.  A  large  percentage  of  the  whole  distance. contains 
water.andisof  course  malarious  in  its  condition  and  results. 

The  owners  of  this  canal-bed  should  be  required  to  do  this  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  also  to  that  of  the 
local  Boards  of  Health  through  whose  towns  it  extends,  and  maintain 
and  keep  it  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

This  can  only  be  done  but  by  ditching,  and  opening  into  the  old 
water- courses,  as  indicated  in  Mr.  Kuichling's  report,  so  that  no  stand- 
ing water  shall  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  any  portion  of  this  canal 
which  said  railroad  company  controls. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  action  taken  by  town  Boards  of  Leicester  and 
Mount  Morris. 

The  chief  engineer  of  this  railroad  company  was  notified  by  me  of 
the  action  of  the  town  Board  of  Health  of  Leicester,  but  of  course  noth- 
ing was  done.  Respectfully, 

L.  J.  AMES. 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  October  3d,  1881. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  objections  made  by  certain  real  estate  owners 
to  complete  the  drainage  work  on  the  Dansville  branch  of  the  aban- 
doned canal  bed  were  not  overcome  by  the  local  authorities,  and  that 
some  drainage  work  remains  to  be  completed,  when  the  necessary  assent 
is  obtained,  or  to  be  required  as  soon  as  the  local  transfer  of  such  prop- 
erty has  been  made  to  the  citizens,  whose  estate  is  contiguous  to  the 
late  canal. 


Reports   and   action   relating   to  miasmatic   sections  ,of  the 

abandoned  canal,  now  owned  by  the  railroad  corporation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  Genesee  Valley  canal 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  navigable  waterway,  it  facilitated  rather  than 
impaired  the  sanitary  drainage  of  the  Genesee  and  Ganaseraga  valleys, 
and  it  is  stil!  more  certain  that  its  abandoned  prism,  by  obstruc- 
tions to,  and  other  effects  upon  the  natural  water-courses,  has  resulted 
in  a  serious  increase,  or  intensifying  effect,  of  miasmatic  conditions  in 
a  great  number  of  places  The  annexed  statements  which  have  been 
made  to  this  Board  fay  the  local  Boards  of  Health  of  Mount  Morris, 
Leicester  and  York,  and  the  annexed  report  by  Emil  Kuichling,  C.  E., 
show  ample  cause  for  the  final  report  which  this  committee  made  to 
the  Governor  by  authority  of  the  State  Board. 

I,  F  M.  Joslyn,  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Mt. 
Morris,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,do  hereby  certify  that  the  following. 
is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  in  and 
of  the  town  of  Mt.  Morris,  at  a  meeting  thereof,  held  September  27, 
1881  ■  "Resolved  that  the  whole  abandoned  Genesee  Valley  canal,  situate 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Mt.  Morris  is,  and  is  hereby  declared 
by  this  Board  to  be  a  nuisance." 

F.  M.  JOSLYN, 
Clenk  of  the  Itmn  Board  of  Heaitk. 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1881. 

Dr.  Ames,  of  Mt,  Morris,  N.  Y.: 

Sir. — The  undersigned,  composing  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town 
af  Leicester,  would  respectfully  submit  that  they  have  examined  the 
bed  or  prism  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  (so  called),  from  the  Genesee 
river  (the  town  line  south),  to  the  town  of  York,  and  find  more  or  less 
stagnant  and  bad  smelling  water  along  the  whole  line,  but  would  espe- 
cially call  your  attention  to  that  portion  at  "  Tracey's  basin,"  now  known 
in  this  section  as  "  Wooster's  basin."  At  this  point  from  the  peculiar 
lay  of  the  land  west  of  the  basin  which  descends  to,  and  makes  said 
basin  the  receptacle  of  water  which  does  not  find  any  putlet,  and 
therefore,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  makes  filthy,  stagnant 
and  bad  smelling  water,  which  is  detrimental  and  dangerous  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  those  living  in  close  proximity,  and  also  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  the  whole  town. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  dams  or  bars  which 
have  been  put  across  the  canal  at  points  north  of  said  basin.  The 
dams  obstructing  the  natural  flow  of  the  water  in  the  prism  of  the 
canal  make  it  stagnant  and  filthy. 
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The  Board  would  respectfully  urge  such  remedy  of  these  evils  as  may 
,  lie  in  your  power  with  the  promise  of  cooperation  on  our  part 
Respectfully, 

DORIES  THOMPSON,  Supervisor. 
J.  S.  WHEELOCK,  F.  H.  MOVER, 

JOHN  WHEELER,  A.  M.  WOOSTER,  M.  D., 

G.  W.  LANE,  Heallh  Offiter. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 

York,  Livingston  Countv,  N.  Y.,  ) 
June  30,  i88i.  ) 

To  thi  State  Board  of  Health  .- 

Sirs:  —  In  your  reply  to  a  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Piffard,  in  the 
town  of  York,  you  requested  to  have  said  reply  presented  to  the  super- 
visor of  the  town,  which  reply  was  duly  received  by  me  as  supervisor. 
You  therein  requested  that  the  town  Board  of  Health  convene  and  act 
as  provided  by  the  law  for  organizing  boards,  etc.,  and  to  have  a  chart 
and  description  of  pools  of  stagnant  water  sent  to  State  Board. 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  we  had  organized  a  town  Board 
of  Health  and  had  looked  the  ground  over,  and  from  that  inspection  the 
following  sketch  is  oiade.     Of  course  distances  are  estimated.     North 


of  the  village  of  Piffard  to  the  north  line  of  this  town  (York)  there  is 
as  yet  no  complaint  of  malaria. 

At  Piffard  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  deposit  of  sediment 
and  water  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,  near  Kendall's  saw-mill,  with 
water  through  the  village  in  small  detached  puddles,  which  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  drying  up.  From  the  canal  bridge  at  the  south 
end  of  the  village  to  dam  placed  across  the  canal  by  the  owner  of  adja- 
cent lands,  about  80  rods,  the  canal  wasadry,  no  water  to  be  seen. 
Above  the  dam  the  water  appeared  about  2  feet  deep.  He  had  there 
pierced  the  heel-path  with  an  iron  pipe  through  which  was  running  a  z- 
mch  stream.  On  the  tow-path  side  there  was  also  a  like  discharge  into 
watering  troughs.     This  reservoir  set  back  about  100  rods  to  where  the 
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canal  has  been  filled  in  for  a  highway  bridge.  The  upper  reservoir  is 
supplied  with  a  force-pump  at  the  river,  distant  about  30  rods,  driven 
by  a  turbine  wind  mill. 

We  leam  from  a  resident  director  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  Rail- 
road that  the  Railroad  Co.  will  aid  in  work  directed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  NEWTON,  Supervisor. 

With  this  testimony  and  a  complete  report,  in  detail,  upon  the  en- 
gineering facts  in  the  proposed  drainage,  the  Board  made  its  report  to 
the  Governor. 

The  Governor's  action  upon  the  report  thus  submitted  by  the  Board  is 
shown  in  the  following  order : 

Copy. 
To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Genesee    Valley  Canal  Railroad 
Company,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern: 

Complaint  having  been  made  to  me  of  the  condition  of  the  abandoned 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  its  banks  and  prism,  which  has  come  into  your 
possession  and  ownership  for  railroad  purposes,  as  affecting  injuriously  the 
public  health,  and  as  dangerous  to  life;  which  said  complamt  having  been 
dulyreferred  to  theState  Board  of  Heahh  for  examination-  and  the  said 
State  Board  of  Health  having  fully  inquired  into  the  facts,  and  made  re- 
port thereon,  declaring,  among  other  things,  "  that  they  find  the  late  Gene- 
see Valley  canal  at  various  places  between  Scottsville,  in  the  county  of 
Monroe,  and  K-ishaqua  creek,  or  the  Shakers,  so-called,  in  the  county  of 
Lij-ingstoniisanuisance;  and  that  ilshould  be  speedily  well  drained, so 
that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  source  of  miasmatic  disease."  Now,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  the 
authority  conferredbychapter^aa,  sec.  8,  of  the  laws  of  1880,  the  matters 
and  things  found  and  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  abandoned  Genesee  Valley  canal  —  its  banks  and  prism — 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  apublic  nuisance;  and  the  same  is  hereby  or- 
dered to  be  changed,  abated  or  removed  by  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal 
Railroad  Company,  its  president  and  directors,  as  herein  more  specifically 
set  forth,  to  wit:  That  the  said  abandoned  canal  be  drained  for  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-nine  miles,  lying  between  Scottsville,  in  the  county  of 
Monroe,  and  Sonyea  or  Kishaqua  creek,  at  the  aqueduct  by  the  Shakers,. 
in  the  town  of  Groveland,  county  of  Livingston,  as  marked  in  the  schedule 
of  the  canal  levels  herein  described,  viz.: 

Table  Showing  Relative  Lengthsof  Genesee  Valley  Canal  con- 
taining Stagnant  Water  between  Scottsville  and  Sonyea. 
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That  such  drainage  be  so  made  as  to  remove  and  hereafter   prevent 

the  accumulation  of  water  or  silt  where  found  constantly  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  prism,  and  that  such  drainage  be  made  in  the  most 
feasible  and  practicable  manner  possible,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  case  in  the  locality  to  be  drained.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that 
the  natural  streams,  Valleys,  and  ravines  near  to  or  crossing  the  said 
abandoned  canal  be  so  kept  clean  of  obstructions  at  and  within  the 
abandoned  canal  limit  as  not  to  produce  stagnant  ponds  or  silt  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  health,  all  of  which  drainage  and  other  work  at- 
tendant upon  the  removal  of  matters  and  things  complained  of,  to  be 
madeand  done  before  the  first  day  of  Apri!  1882, 

In  all  and  singular  respects  as  to  which  work  for  the  removal  or 
abatement  of  the  nuisance  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Works,  will,  where  practicable, 
co-operate, 

f,    gi  (Signed,) 

^     ^  A.  B.  CORNELL,  Gm'trmr. 

Dated,  N<nK  is/,   i88r. 

The  Governor's  order  as  quoted  was  served  upon  the  president  of 
Genesee  Valley  Canal  Railway,  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  it  is  said 
by  the  attorney  of  the  railroad  company  that  the  order  will  be  com- 
plied with  in  good  faith. 

A  malarial  region  on  the  Hudson  river-front  of  the  town  of  Cortland. 

Members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Col.  C.  have  since  the  16th  of  No- 
vember Until  the  end  of  the  year  1880  and  onward  continued  to  ufge 
that  general  sanitary  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
miasmatic  diseases  from  which  they  were  suffering  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Oscawana  Island,  and  which,  by  the  families  chiefly  concerned, 
are  attributed  to  the  stagnant  ponds  that  separate  this  island  from  the 
main  land  which  in  later  years,  since  the  filling  of  the  embankments  of 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  have  been  cut  off  from  all  "  tidal  scour  "  of 
the  Hudson  river. 

Formal  petitions  by  numerous  inhabitants  have  been  filed  during  the 
spring  of  i88t  asking  for  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  concerning  this  matter;  the  Secretary  inspected  it  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  having  obtained  the  services  of  engineer  J.  J,  R. 
Croes,  that  gentleman  made  a  report  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : 

Engineer  Croes'  Report, 

New  York,  Jum  13,  r88r. 

To  fht  Slate  Board  of  Health: 

Under  your  instructions  I  visited  Oscawana  Island  and  Cortland 
station  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  Westchester  county,  on  the  irth  insL, 
and  examined  the  alleged  sources  of  malarial  disease,  and  conversed 
with  the  principal  families  in  that  region. 
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The  accompanying  sketch,  which  is  not  made  to  scale,  no  map  being 
at  hand)  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  localities. 


The  pond  A  is  for  the  most  part  above  low  water  mark,  and  except 
in  the  channel,  presents  at  low  tides  a  large  expanse  of  mud  flats. 

The  pond  B  is  closed  to  the  river,  and  is  fed  by  surface  drainage 
from  the  high  lands  on  each  side.  There  is  probably  a  slight  percola- 
tion through  the  railroad  embankment,  one  way  or  another  according 
to  the  relative  height  of  the  pond  and  the  river. 

The  slough  D  was  once  evidently  an  open  channel.  It  has  been 
silted  up  for  many  years;  there  is  a  thickgrowthof  underbrush  and  small 
trees  in  it,  but  it  is  now  a  bog  of  black  muck  full  pf  standing  pools  of 
water. 

The  hillside  from  B  and  I>,  toward  F,  rises  very  steeply  and  is 
thickly  wooded,  as  is  also  the  slope  from  F  toward  C.  The  space 
around  and  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion  on  top  of  the  hill  is  cleared. 

South  of  the  mansion  and  near  the  barn,  several  springs  appear 
which  form  a  stream.  On  this  little  stream,  at  E,  there  is  a  small  pool, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bed  of  black  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

Near  F,  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  there  is  every  mdication  of  a 
pocket  in  the  rock,  creating  a  saturated  subsoil. 

C  is  a  pond  formed  .by  the  railroad  embankment  across  a  small  bay. 
Part  of  the  area  is  bare  at  low  tides. 
3S 
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At  G,  where  a  causeway  has  obstructed  the  streams  partially,  there  is 
a  cove  bare  at  low  water,  and  with  a  black  muck  bottom. 

Oscawana  Island  rises  very  high,  and  the  railroad  crosses  it  by  a  tun- 
nel. I  think  that  the  ponds  A  and  C  in  their  present  condition  are  un- 
healthy, I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  unhealthiness  of  £.  The  slough 
J)  is  unhealthy.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  malaria  at 
the  C.  mansion  proceeds  from  defective  subsoil  drainage  near  the  house, 
and  on  top  of  the  hill. 

The  trouble  from  malaria,  experienced  two  or  three  years  ago  on 
Oscawana  Island,  resulted  from  the  total  change  of  life  and  habits, 
caused  by  the  family's  removal  from  the  city  to  a  new  house  in  the 
country,  with  the  complete  upturning  of  the  old  soil  around  the  place  in 
the  progress  of  the  improvements  then  being  made,  rather  than  by  the 
ponds  A  and  B. 

I  would  recommend; 

1.  That  the  culverts  from  A  and  C  to  the  river  be  dammed  to  about 
two  feet  above  low-water  mark. 

2.  That  a  culvert  be  made  in  the  railroad  embankment  at  £,  with 
its  bottom  two  feet  above  low  water, 

3.  That  a  ditch  be  dug  through  the  slough  D,  to  make  free  communi- 
cation between  B  and  the  creek  channel. 

4.  That  the  cove  G,  be  filled  above  high  tide  level  with  sand. 

5.  That  the  low  ground  around  A  be  not  cultivated  or  upturned. 

6.  That  the  stream  and  pool  E  be  cleaned  out, 

7.  That  the  ground  around  the  C.  mansion,  particularly  the  hollows 
to  the  east  and  south-east,  be  underdrained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  J.  R.  CROES,  Civil  Engineer. 
June  26,  1881,  Commissioners  Brooks  and  Harris,  in  company  wilh  the 
town  Board  of  Health  of  Coijlandt,  inspected  the  nuisances  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oscawana  Is!and,  with  engineer  Croes'  report  in  hand.  All 
points  and  recommendations  in  the  engineer's  report,  were  concured  in 
by  a  majority  of  the  local  Board,  with  one  point  excepted  for  the  pre- 
sent, namely;  that  instead  of  draining  the  slough  towards  the  creek,  it 
seemed  to  be  preferable  to  drain  the  southern  half  at  least,  into  what  is 
known  as  the  'freshwater  pond;"  as  soon  as  that  pond  shall  have 
been  culverted  fo  receive  the  "  tidal  scour  "  of  the  Hudson.  The  pro- 
prietors upon  whose  lands  and  premises  these  improvements  are  re- 
quired, were  present.  Though  an  opinion  had  been  expressed  that  the 
so-called  "  fresh  water  pond  "  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  Hud- 
son, yet,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  it  was  merely  an  elbow  or  bay  — 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  culvert  and  "  tidal  scour "  should  be 
provided  for.  It  is  not  a  fresh  water  pond,  but  a  slimy  pool.  The 
nortliern  half  of  the  slough  will  in  all  probability  be  successfully 
drained,  into  the  creek,  that  makes  its  way  to  the  Hudson  through  Mr, 
De  G.'s  property.  The  latter  gentleman  promised  the  officers  of  the 
local  Board  of  Health,  while  upon  the  premises  on  this  inspection,  to 
carry  out  in  full  all  the  recommendations  made  in  the  engineer's  repon. 
AH  his  lowland  property,  comprising  some  thirty  acres,  is  upon  the 
northern  and  western  margin  of  the  slough  and  creek. 

Miasmatic  Nuisances  at  Crolon  Falls. 
Upon  the  petition  of  numerous  citizens  of  Croton  Falls,  confirmed  by 
a  sanitary  map  prepared  by   physicians  of  the  village,  this  committee 
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visited  Croton  Falls,  attended  by  a  civil  engineer,  who  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  illustrated  by  a  map  here  appended  marked  "  F.,"  aod  dia- 
grams 'ff," 

New  York,  June  x^th,  1881. 
Dr.  E1.ISHA  Harris,  Secretary  Slate  Board  of  Health  : 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  sketch  of  the  village  of 
Croton  Falls,  in  the  town  of  North  Salem,  Westchester  county,  with  the 
location'of  the  several  probable  causes  of  diseases  indicated  thereon  by 
figures  and  explanatory  notes,  as  examined  in  company  with  you  on  the 
4th  inst. 

The  nuisances  may  be  classed  under  these  heads  ; 

I.  Those  which  tend  to  pollute  the  Croton  river,  including  Nos.  2,-5, 
6,  7,  8,  privies  which  are  either  direcdy  oxer  the  water  or  on  the  sloping 
bank  without  vaults,  and  No.  9,  a  slaughter-house,  which  discharges  its 
refuse  into  the  stream. 

a.  Those  which  arc  offensive  to  the  smell  and  pollute  the  atmosphere, 
without  directly  affecting  water  supply.  These  are  Nos.  3  and  10 
slaughter-houses  not  properiy  cared  for. 

3.  Those  which  unquestionably  affect  the  ground  and  water  of  adja- 
cent wells,  and  poison  the  air  and  the  water.  These  are  Nos.  4,  13,  14 
16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  possibly  26- 

4.  Those  which  produce  malarial  vapors  from  soil  saturation.  Nos. 
II  and  12  ;  the  hollow  on  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  railroad  embank- 
ment is  of  this  class. 

The  nuisances  of  the  first  class  appear  to  me  to  be  offenses  against 
the  general  health,  and  ought  to  be  abated  at  once  by  the  removal  of 
privies  and  slaughter-houses  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  any  point 
where  their  contents  can  regch  the  stream. 

The  nuisances  of  the  second  class  can  be  abated  by  a  very  little  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  a  removal  of  refuse,  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  authorities. 

The  nuisances  of  the  third  class  are  of  the  most  serious  character,  as 
affecting  the  health  of  nearly  every  house  in  the  village.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  water  of  any  of  the  wells  examined  can  be  fit  to  drink. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  complete  remedy  for  these  evils  without 
more  thorough  examination  and  consultation  with  the  people,  than  has 
yet  been.  A  general  outline  of  what  should  be  done  may  be  given  as 
follows : 

a.  Extend  the  present  partial  system  of  water  supply  from  remote 
springs  to  as  many  houses  as  possible. 

^.  Thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  all  privy  vaults. 

£.  Remove  all  privy  vaults  to  at  least  fifty  feet  from  wells,  and  place 
none  on  ground  higher  than  the  wells. 

li.  Compel  the  frequent  cleansing  of  all  such  vaults,  and  the  covering 
of  their  contents  with  clean  dry  earth,  frequently  while  in  use. 

g.  For  the  two  blocks  of  houses  east  of  the  railroad,  on  high  ground, 
a  pipe  sewer  might  be  laid  to  remove  all  slops,  etc.,  entirely,  to  the 
meadow  land  south  of  the  village,  there  to  be  disposed  of  by  irrigation. 

y.  Thorough  ventilation  of  cellars. 

The  fourth  class  of  nuisance  is  found  only  in  one  locality  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  railroad  embankment.  A  tile  drain  should  be  laid  on  the 
line  and  grade  designated  on  the  accompanying  sketch,  No.  2,  and  a 
slight  ditch  made  as  shown,  for  about  250  feet,  at  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
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to  carry  surface  water  of  storms  to  the  culverts.     Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  this  ditch  is  always  kept  unobstructed. 

All  of  t!)e  above  work  can  be  done  inexpensively  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  intelligent  health  officer  ;  except,  that  if  any  sewerage  is 
undertaken,  the  advice  of  a  competent  engineer  should  be  obtained  and 
followed.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  R.  CROES,  C.K 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  presented  to  the  supervisor  and  medical 
gentlemen  of  North  Salem,  and  a  conference  was  held  with  the  physi- 
cians who  were  in  attendance  from  each  four  towns  whose  contiguous 
corners  comprise  the  hamlet  of  Croton  Falls.  The  authorities  in  each 
of  the  towns  concerned  were  advised  to  organize  their  respective  town 
Boards  of  Health. 

A  miasmatic  stench  nuisance  in  New  RockeUe,  Westchester  Co. 
The  following  petition,  signed  by  Albert  Smith,  M.  D.,  William  As- 
kew, Charles  Higbee,  John  Dillon,  and  nearly  one  hundred  others,   to 
Governor  Cornell  was  referred  by  him  to  this  Board,  June  8,  1881 : 

"  To  his  Excellency  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York :  — 
The  undersigned,    residents  of  the  village  of  New  Rochelle  in   the 
county  of  Westchester,  and   State  of   New  York,   respectfully  present 

the  following  for  your  consideration : 

That  a  great  public  nuisance  exists  in  the  aforesaid  village,  caused  by 
refuse  and  waste  material  being  allowed  to  run  from  the  New  Rochelle . 
Brewety  into  a  stream  of  water  known  as  "Burling  brook,"  which  has 
its  head  waters  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  thence  runs  nearly  a 
mile  through  the  village  until  it  empties  into  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  causing  vile  and  pestilential  odors  to  fill  the  atmosphere  for  a 
long  distance  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and  causing  much  sickness  and 
malarial  diseases. 

And  your  petitioners  verily  believe  that  the  said  nuisance  should  be 
abated  at  once,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  vill^e. 

Vour  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  may 
be  required  to  examine  into  the  facts  set  forth  above,  and  that  such 
steps  may  be  taken  as  to  the  same  as  are  provided  in  and  by  chapter  31! 
of  the  laws  of  1880. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  " 

To  this  was  appended  the  following  memorandum,  signed  by  Drs. 
Wolls,  Pryer,  and  Huntington,  well-known  physicians. 

"  The  undersigned,  practicing  physicians  of  New  Rochelle,  hereby 
certify  that  we  believe  the  condition  of  the  brook  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  petition  to  be  a  nuisance  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity." 

After  careful  inspections,  the  report  hereto  annexed  (marked  C)  from 
J.  J.  R.  Croes,  C.  E.,  was  made.  Thereupon  the  committee  reported 
its  conclusions  to  the  Governor  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  committee  finds  it  a  duty  to  report  to  your  excellency  that  the 
nuisance  as  herein  described  and  consisting  of  the  outflowing  matter 
from  the  said  brewery,  its  stables  and  appurtenances,  should  be  abated 
and  wholly  prevented  so  that  it  shall  not  in  any  manner  pollute  the  at- 
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mosphere  in  the  village  and  vicinity  of  New  Rochelle,  and  that  in  what- 
ever manner  and  to  whatever  place  the  said  outflowing  of  waste  matter 
shall  be  conveyed,  or  made  to,  flow,  to  tide  water,  or  elsewhere,  it  shall 
be  so  conducted  that  it  shall  not  endanger  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
on  shore." 

[•■C"] 

New  York,  Nov.  28,  1881. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Health,  N.  K.- 

Under  your  instructions  I  visited  New  Rochelle,  on  the  18th  inst., 
and  examined  the  disposal  of  the  washings  of  the  wash-tubs  and  yeast 
casks  and  floors  of  Jones*  brewery.  The  waste  water  which  is  very  of- 
fensive and  contains  the  decomposing  refuse  is  carried  by  a  drain  to 
three  tanks  \t  x  14  feet,  and  after  partial  settling,  flows  into  the  brook 
which  runs  through  the  lands  of  several  owners  for  about  8150  feet, 
emptying  into  a  small  bay  of  Long  Island  Sound  at  Pelham  post  ofRce. 
The  refuse  causes  bad  odors  all  along  the  bank  and  then  is  deposited 
on  the  mud  flats  along  the  bay  which  are  bare  at  low  tide.  The  ac- 
companying diagram  shows  the  position  of  the  brewery,  and  the  tanks, 
and  the  course  of  the  refuse. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
{Signed,)  J.  J.  R.  CROES. 


June  28th,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Brighton 
sent  the  following  telegram:  "  Please,  will  the  State  Board  of  Health 
supply  a  sanitary  engineer  and  inspector,  to  make  an  examination  of  the 

hotel.       Diphtheria  has  broken  out."      To   this  the   following 

reply:     "I  will  call  on  "you  and  the  Health  Oflficer,  at  the  residence  of 
the  latter  with  a  sanitary  engineer,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  July  2." 

(Signed)  ^    E".  HARRIS. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  accompanied  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Nealis,  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Health  Department,  New 
York  city,  met  the  president  and  Health  Ofiicer  of  New  Brighton,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  hotel.  The  details  of 
the  inspection  were  duly  recorded  by  the  local  Board  of  Health.  It 
resulted  in  the  following  orders,  made  before  leaving  the  premises  the 
evening  of  July  2,  after  the  formal  statement  by  the  sanitary  engineer, 
of  what  would  be  required  in  each  particular. 

"  Upon  results  of  inspection  by  the  local  Board  of  Health  of  New 
Brighton,  and  sanitary  engineer  Thomas  J.  Nealis,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Resolved — That  the  proprietor    of  the Hotel  be    directed  to 

carry  out  the  following  precautions  and   repairs  which  are  reported    to 
this  Board  as  essential  for  the  protection  of  health; 

1.  To  empty,  disinfect  and  cleanse  the  receiving- van  It  in  the  base- 
ment at  the  head  of  main  sewer,  and  the  pipes  discharging  therein. 

2.  To  remove  all  obstructions  from  sewers, 

3.  To  ventilate  receiving-vault  by  a  six-inch  pipe,  carried  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof. 

4.  To  have  the  flag  stone  over  the  receiving- vault  laid  in  cement. 
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5.  To  provide  a  trapped-sink  in  place  of  the  open  slop  grating  which 
discharges  into  receiving- vault. 

6.  To  have  the  servants'  water-closets  in  basement  either  wholly  re- 
newed, or  placed  and  kept  in  proper  sanitary  condition.  To  disinfeci 
and  remove  all  filth  from  ground  under  seats 

7.  To  thoroughly  disinfect  and  cleanse  and  ventilate  basement,  re- 
moving the  flooring  and  soaked  woodwork  around  water  closets. 

8.  To  place  stench  traps  in  waste-pipes  directly  under  all  untrapped 
fixtures,  and  to  have  all  slip-joints  made  tight. 

9.  To  have  ice  boxes  disconnected  from  sewers  and  made  to  discharge 
into  trapped  safes. 

10.  To  have  all  openings  from  surface  of  basement  into  sewers  effec- 
tually closed. 

11.  To  effectually  repair  sewer  from  ice-house  and  trap  it  so  that  no 
gas  can  escape  into  house. 

12.  To  continue  the  soil  pipe  in  each  wing,  at  its  full  calibre,  up  to 
not  less  than  two  feet  above  the  roof. 

The  execution  of  the  work  was  commenced  at  eleven  P  m.,  thesarae 
evening,  July  and,  and  resumed  at  four  a.  m.  Monday  following,  continuing 
until  the  entire  work  was  satisfactory.  The  proprietor  has  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  his  approval  and  thanks,  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  order  was  peremptory.  At  the  date  of  inscribing  this 
record,  we  add  by  authority  of  the  health  officer  of  New  Brighton,  thai 
the  sanitary  improvements  here  described  became  the  certain  means  of 
exterminating  and  preventing  causes  of  sickness  which  threatened  10 
depopulate,  and  keep  depopulated,  this  great  establishment  which  has 
contained  from  three  to  five  hundred  persons  from  June  till  late  in  Oc- 
tober. The  proprietor  of  his  own  part  has  undertakeH  to  carry  out  still 
more  extensive  improvements  in  view  of  the  results  that  have  followed 
these  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health.  He  has  assured  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board,  that  the  employment  of  a  competent  sanitary  engineer 
at  the  time  of  his  inspection  was,  in  his  judgment,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

Special  Reports  on  Systematic  Drainage  of  Extensive  Swamps 

THAT  CONTRIBUTE  THEIR  WaTER  TO  THE  ErIE  CaNAL. 

Note. —  The  correspondence  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
advice  required  by  local  authorities  in  the  towns  and  vilJagej  that  are 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  swamps,  have  proved  to  this  Board 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  begin  systematic  inquiry  and  labors  which  shall  re- 
sult in  securing  the  sanitary  drainage  that  the  inhabitants  of  separate 
towns  and  villages  cannot  of  themselves  alone  secure. 

The  Board  invited  to  its  assistance  in  beginning  its  inquiry  in  this 
field,  Mr.  Kmil  Kuichling,  a  civil  engineer,  whose  special  familiarity 
with  certain  swamp  areas  in  Western  New  York,  and  whose  professional 
ability  would  insure  the  proper  commencement  of  needed  investigations 
and  systematic  efforts  in  a  region  where  the  rights  of  the  Stale  to  taJie 
and  control  the  waters  of  the  great  swamps  are  well  known.  The  great 
swampy  basins  or  watersheds  of  the  Tonawanda  and  Oak  Orchard 
creeks  which  comprise  portions  of  Erie,  Niagara  and  Genesee  counties, 
offered  the  first  field  for  inquiry.  Engineer  Kuichling's  preliminaty 
statements  are  now  presented  without  any  technical  details;  as  the 
health  and  future  welfare  of  a  vast  population  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  suitable  drainage  of  the  swampy  regions  he  has  begun  to  describe. 
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this  paper  is  submitted  to  the  public  as  a  kind  of  information  much 
needed.  Other  malarial  swamp  regions  are  sure  to  be  examined  by  lo- 
cal as  well  as  the  State  authorities,  and  the  true  significance  and  share 
which  swamps  and  water-soaked  regions  have  In  the  natural  history  of 
miasmatic  diseases  and  the  failures  in  prosperity  or  progress  become 
correctly  understood. 

Salubrious  and  opulent  as  this  State  is,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
malarial  swamp  that  should  be  reclaimed  from  its  present  injurious  con- 
dition, even  if  the  prospective  values  of  such  drained  areas  did  not 
promise  —  as,  fortunately,  they  do  —  to  repay  the  full  cost  for  such  im- 
provement. 

In  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  Prof.  Mather  found  there  are 
about  125  square  miles  of  salt  marsh  regarded  mostly  as  reclaimable. 
Extending  our  inquiry  inland,  we  find  that  the  interior  and  western 
counties  have  extensive  marshes  and  swamps  which  are  far  more  dam- 
aging to  the  public  health  than  any  of  the  tidal  marshes  can  be;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  value  of  reclaimed  swamps  like  those  of  Genesee  and 
Niagara  counties  vastly  exceeds  that  of  drained  salt  marshes.  In  al- 
luding to  the  paramount  importance  of  sanitary  drainage  in  the  inland 
regions,  we  would  invite  attention  to  the  extent  of  these  miasmatic 
areas.  The  swamps  of  Orange  and  Ulster  counties  amount  to  nearly 
25,000  acres;  the  drowned  lands  of  Orange  amounting  to  about  15,000, 
and  nearly  all  being  capable  of  complete  reclamation  as  rich  fields  that 
might  be  kept  free  from  malaria  when  drained.  The  swamps  in  Madi- 
son and  Oneida  counties  comprise  nearly  22,000  acres,  including  the 
swamps  around  and  west  of  Oneida  lake.  The  Cayuga  and  Montezuma 
marshes  have  a  total  area  of  about  60,000  acres.  The  swamps  in  the 
several  towns  between  Clyde  river  —  in  four  counties  —  Wolcott  creek 
and  the  Genesee  river,  cover  20,000  acres  and  upwards,  the  Tonawanda 
swamps  in  Niagara  and  Genesee  counties  cover  upwards  of  22,000  acres, 
and  a  continuation  of  those  swamps  and  water-soaked  basins  in  Orleans 
county,  eastward,  and  Erie,  westward,  makes  up  fully  10,000  acres  more. 
The  summit  swamps  and  wet  lands,  beyond  all  these,  cover  about  100,- 
000  acres.  These  259,000  acres,  and  more,  of  swamp,  are  generally 
miasmatic  and  the  cause  of  unhealthfulness  for  considerable  distances 
beyond  their  borders;  and  as  the  undrained  wastes  of  Orange,  Genesee 
and  Niagara  counties  are  at  once  the  most  miasmatic  and — prospect- 
ively—  the  most  productive  and  habitable  of  great  swamp  areas  in  the 
State,  they  may  properly  be  first  reported  upon  with  reference  to  syste- 
matic drainage. 

E.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

Public  Complaint  of  Malaria  in  the  Region  of  Eiohteen-Mile 
Creek,  Niagara  County. 
Upon  complaint  of  numerous  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Hartland 
the  past  two  summers,  the  supervisor  of  that  town  was  requested  to 
secure  the  organization  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  all  necessary  attention  to  the  matters  complained  of.  That  Board 
was  immediately  organized  on  July  19,  and  reported  the  results  of  its 
investigations.  As  several  hundred  persons  have  petitioned  that  the 
State  should  interfere  in  this  case,  the  following  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  local  Board  of  Health  is  here  given  to  show  in  few  words  what  its 
judgment  is  upon  the  subject:     "We  find  that  the  Eighteen-mile  creek 
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is  mostly  an  artificial  stream;  that  its  original  sources  have  disappeared 
with  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  that  if  not 
fed  by  water  from  the  Erie  canal,  would  be  a  dry  bed  except  during  a. 
short  time  in  the  spring  and  fall;  that  the  stream  is.  and  has  been  for 
years,  maintained  by  water  from  the  Erie  canal;  that  the  overflow  into 
it  is  frequently  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  creek  bed,  causing  at 
points  an  overflow  of  water  which  sets  back  into  low  places.  The  waler 
subsides,  the  submerged  grounds  dry  up,  and  at  times  there  are  stenches 
emanating  from  these  places.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  waters 
were  kept  within  proper  limits  there  would  be  no  emanations  from  the 
■  creek  of  a  hurtful  character.  The  regulation  of  this  water  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  canal  authorities,  the  condition  of  the  creek  is  wholly 
within  their  control  and  dependent  upon  their  action," 

The  President  of  the  State  Board.attended  by  the  local  Board  of  Health 
and  Messrs.  E.  Kuichling  and  Holmes,  civil  engineers,  inspected  the 
region  complained  of,  and  found  that  the  statements  made  by  the  lo- 
cal Board  are  fairly  sustained,  and  that  most  of  the  evils  complained  of 
by  the  inhabitants  could  and  should  be  overcome  by  their  own  action. 
under  the  advice  of  the  town  Board  of  Health;  thai  the  obstructions  in 
the  sluggish  water  of  the  Eighteen-mile  creek  have  more  to  do  with  its 
overflow  and  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  its  margins,  than  the  spillways 
and  overflowing  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants  are 
ready  to  do  their  share  of  the  work,  the  State  should  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  govern  the  course  of  overflow  from  the  waste-weirs  and  spill- 
ways. 


In  accordance  with  the  action  taken  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
April  i6th  and  May  loth,  the  President  was  directed  to  authorize  such 
action  by  the  committee  on  Drainage,  Sewerage  and  Topography,  as. 
.should  secure  the  best  results  for  repressing  the  causes  of  malaria  in  the 
region  of  the  abandoned  canals,  and  in  regard  to  the  Seneca  lake  level 
and  its  outlet. 

In  pursuance  of  this  duty  much  information  was  obtained,  a  confer- 
ence of  citizens  of  Geneva  and  its  Board  of  Health  was  held,  and  a  per- 
sonal inspection  made  through  the  entire  district.  It  was  ascertained 
that  important  legislation  relating  to  Seneca  lake  level  was  pending, 
consequently  it  was  inexpedient  to  publish  the  information  obtained 
unless  it  should  be  called  for  by  the  Board  or  the  legislature-  The  chief 
results  of  the  investigation  pursued  by  the  President  and  Secretan- 
showed  that  extensive  sources  of  malaria  caused  by  an  imprudent  in- 
terference with  the  level  of  Seneca  lake,  and  with  a  natural  degree  oi 
uniformity  of  outflow  from  it  (brought  about  by  the  law  of  1857  and 
otherwise)  will  need  to  be  removed  and  prevented  by  the  State.  The 
fact  appears  that  by  greatly  widening  and  deepening  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  in  1857  in  the  expectation  of  improving  the  Seneca  canal  navi^- 
tion,  the  lake  level  is  so  rapidly  lowered  in  the  early  summer,  that  ex- 
tensive shore  and  muddy  margins  in  front  of  Geneva  and  Dresden  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  lake  shore  became  miasmatic,  and  remain  so 
during  the  entire  season  until  the  autumn  high-water  period.     At  the 
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same  time  the  lake  outlet,  for  a.  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles,  acquires 
a  miasmatic  condition  through  a  populous  district.  The  excessive  low- 
ering of  the  lake  level,  seems,  in  the  judgment  of  these  officers  of  the 
Board,  to  have  afforded  no  compensating  advantage,  even  to  the  Watkins 
and  Havana  fiat-lands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  only  region  that  de- 
rives any  other  than  injurious  results  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1 85  7,  permitting  such  lowering  and  waste  of  the  lake  water.  • 

The  officers  of  the  Board  thus  recording  one  of  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  from  1790  to  the  present 
time  the  questions  affecting  the  level  of  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
lakes  in  the  State,  ivith  ire  nearly  ninety  miles  of  naturally  healthful  bor- 
der country,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  'of  outlet,  have  been  quoted  from 
time  to  time  to  the  legislature  in  connection  with  various  projects  for 
changing  the  lake  level. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  janitary  interests  of  Watkins, 
and  Havana  and  the  region  of  great  resort  at  the  "  Glen  "  should  be 
fully  protected  by  the  same  authority  that  protects  the  sanitary  interests 
at  Geneva,  Dresden  and  the  Seneca  outlet.  The  whole  subject  of  this 
lake-level  and  the  natural  rights  that  pertain  to  watersides  and  to  any 
hydraulic  franchises  in  connection  therewith,  and  in  whatever  way  they 
are  claimed,  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  State.  "Such  final  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  and  rights  now  at  issue  will  require  that  the  engi- 
neering problems  be  clearly  defined  and  correctly  reported  upon,  and 
that  this  be  ordered  by  the  State,  and  the  result  be  based  on  sanitary 
grounds. 

Miasmatic  Diseases  in  Eight  Farmhoijses  From  a  small  Swamp. 

Investigation  of  a  swamp  nuisance  in  Murray,  Orleans  county. 

The  subject  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  by  the 
Hon.  M.  H,  Phillips,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  information 
directly  from  the  physicians  of  that  neighborhood.  On  the  12th  of 
April  the  Secretary  inspected  the  locality  in  company  with  engineer 
Radenhurst  of  the  State  Engineer's  Department.  The  following  mem- 
orandum from  tlie  engineer's  report  shows  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
evils  complained  of :     ■ 

"  This  pond  comprises  about  twenty-three  acres,  and  consists  of  a  ba- 
sin eroded  by  glacial  action  upon  the  rock  of  Medina  sandstone,  and 
which  since  the  canal  improvement,  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been 
deepened  and  extended  by  the  tow-path  embankment.  The  border, 
upon  the  swamp  is  a  shallow,  muddy  bed,  and  the  greatest  depth  does 
not  exceed  a  few  feet.  Il  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  district,  and 
most  of  the  homesteads  near  it  are  upon  high  sloping  grounds." 

Dr. Taylor's  report  to  the  Secretary  on  sickness  in  this  region  illustrates 
the  importance  of  local  causes  of  miasmatic  disease.s. 

"  I  have  made  out  this  statement  of  different  families  who  reside 
around  this  swamp  basin  who  have  suffered  from  miasmatic  diseases 
in  the  year  1880 : 
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J.  TT.  Oole. 

1 
G.  Bull. 


Mra.  OultoD. 


No.  I  (six  in  famiIy)four  had  intermittent  fever;  three  had  dysentery. 
No.  2  (four  in  family)  one  had  malarial  fever,  and  all  took  prevent- 
No.  3  (three  in  family)  all  had  malarial  or  intermittent  fever. 
No.  4  (five  in  family)  four  had  intermittent  fever,  repeated  attacks. 
No,  5  (five  ip  family)  two  had  dysentery   which    was  malarial  in    its 
nature  and  causes. 

No.  6  (five  in  family)  three  had  intermittent  fever,  repeated  attacks. 
No.  7  (four  in  family)  three  had  dysentery;  one  intermittent  fever. 
No.  8  (six  in  family)  two  dysentery;  three  intermittent  fever. 
These  eight  families  live  within  less  than  half   a  mile  of  this    swamp- 
hole,  and  are  distributed  around  it  as  shown    in    tl^e  annexed   diagram. 
The  cases  of  dysentery,  I  consider,  were  caused  by  the  unhealthy  pool, 
that  produced  the  malarial  sickness.     The  inmates  of  every  household 
suffered  more  or  less  frorii  malarial  disease." 

A  Preliminary  Report,  by  Engineer  E.  Kuichlino,  Relating  to 

Drainage  of  the  Tonawanda  Swamps. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Health  : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  a  short  time  ago  from  your 
Board  to  prepare  a  statement  describing  the  present  condition  and  char- 
acter  of  the  Tonawanda  swamps,  with  the  view  of  both  improving  the 
public  health  in  these  localities  and  also  rendering  large  areas  available 
for  cultivation,  the  undersigned  would  herewith  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report ; 

The  presence  of  extensive  swamp  districts  in  a  country  or  State  is  a 
disadvantage  of  no  slight  significance,  and  one  that  should  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  both  from  the  government  and  society  in 
general.  Such  lands  not  only  produce  no  appreciable  revenue,  but  are 
unprofitable,  if  not  totally  useless  to  their  owners.  They  are  also 
sources  of  direct  losj  through  their  miasmatic  emanations,  which  ren- 
der a  large  adjacent  territory  extremely  unhealthy  and  sometimes  abso- 
lutely uninhabitable.  Even  if  an  agricultural  population  can  be  induced 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  malaria  and  settle  upon  the  marshy  soil  without 
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possessing  the  means  to  effect  its  drainage,  their  impoverishment  and 
demoralization  is  sure  to  follow.  The  history  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing  in  Europe  records  many  pit\^ul  instances  of  the  complete  pauperi- 
zation of  the  inhabitants  of  swampy  districts  ,  and  hence  from  both 
social  and  sanitary  considerations,  land  drainage  should  be  classed  with 
the  most  important  interests  of  human  society. 

Throughout  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  distributed  a  great 
number  of  areas  of  marshy  land  which,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  recognized 
as  sources  of  malaria  and  disease.  The  most  extensive  and  important 
of  such  tracts  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  are  the  Tanawa/uia 
swatnps,  which  formerly  extended  almost  without  interruption  for  over 
fifty  miles  along  the  boundaries  of  Genesee,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie 
counties,  from  a  point  between  the  villages  of  Batavia  and  Albion  to  the 
Niagara  river.  These  swamps  originally  covered  a  much  larger  area 
than  at  present,  particularly  in  the  western  district,  where  many  separate 
parcels  of  land  have  since  been  partially  drained  at  different  times  and 
by  different  engineers.  In  consequence  of  such  improvements  having 
been  executed  without  reference  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  entire  region,  it  now  becomes  difficult  to  discriminate  sharply 
between  the  areas  which  arc  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  called  salubrious,  and  those  which  still  retain  an 
unmistakable  swampy  character,  and  therefore  no  definite  statement  of 
the  area  of  unhealthy  land  or  marsh  can  be  made  without  exhaustive, 
surveys  and  investigations.  From  various  sources,  however,  I  have 
learned  that  the  aggregate  territory,  which  is  either  imperfectly  drained 
or  else  positively  swampy,  and  which  is  actually  included  in  the  tract 
under  consideration,  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  from  forty  thousand  to 
fifty  thopsand  acres. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  low  district  is  generally  quite  even,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  plane,  having 
a  nearly  uniform  fall  or  declivity  of  about  one  and  one-half  feet  per 
mile  towards  the  west.  From  this  plane  the  ground  rises  gradually  on 
each  side  until  it  meets  the  strongly  defined  ridges  or  terraces  bordered 
b^  wide  table-lands,  which  extend  almost  continuously  in.  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  southern  portions  of  Niagara  and  Orleans 
counties,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Erie  and  Genesee  counties,  and 
which  thus  mark  the  edges  of  the  main  hydro  graphical  basins  contain- 
ing the  swamps.  The  entire  territory  is  divided  into  two  principal 
drainage  areas  by  the  two  natural  outfalls  afforded  respectively  by  the 
Oak  Orchard  and  Tonawanda  creeks;  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
each  of  these  areas  will  here  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  own 
outfall. 

The  eastern,  or  Oak  Orchard  creek,  basin  lies  in  the  counties  of 
Orleans  and  Genesee,  and  ha^  a  total  drainage  area  of  about  eighty 
thousand  acres,  with  an  outlet  through  Oak  Orchard  creek  northerly  into  ' 
Lake  Ontario,  while  the  western  basin  lies  in  Niagara  and  Erie  counties, 
and  has  a  considerably  larger  drainage  area  with  an  outlet  through 
Tonawanda  creek  westerly  into  the  Niagara  river.  The  swampy  dis- 
trict of  the  former  basin  covers  parts  of  the  towns  of  Alabama,  Byron, 
Elba  and  Oakfield,  in  Genesee  county,  and  parts  of  the  towns  of  Barre, 
Clarendon  and  Shelby,  in  Orleans  county,' and  extends  over  an  area 
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about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  one  to,four  miles  broad,  containing 
about  twenty-five  thousand  acres.  In  the  western  basin  imperfectly 
drained  and  marshy  land  is  still  found  on  both  sides  of  Tonawanda 
creek,  in  the  towns  of  Royalton,  Loclfport,  Pendleton  and  Wheatfield, 
in  Niagara  county,  and  in  the  towns  of  Newstead,  Amherst,  Clarence 
and  Tonawanda,  in  Erie  county,  the  aggregate  area  of  these  lands 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  acres. 

The  figures  given  above  are  based  upon  the  statements  of  prominent 
citizens  of  these  counties  who  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  swampy 
districts,  and  have  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  subject  of  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  data  giving  the  exact  area 
at  present  covered  by  marsh  and  partially  drained  land  in  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  towns  are  not  available,  in  order  that  the  sanitary  and 
social  conditions  might  be  compared  and  the  real  effect  of  the  swamp 
upon  thev  population  thoroughly  studied;  but,  as  much  of  the  unim- 
proved land  in  the  several  towns  is  known  to  be  located  either  direcdy 
in  the  marshes,  or  else  upon  their  borders  where  the  soil  is  too  moist  for 
cultivation,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  significance  of  these  swamps  may 
perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  statistics  of  the  State  census  for  the  year 
1875.  From  this  source  the  following  table,  showing  the  relative  areas 
of  improved  and  unimproved  farming  land  in  the  whole  district,  together 
with  the  population  m  1865  and  1875,  etc,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area 
oi  fanning  land  in  the  above-mentioned  fifteen  towns  was,  in  1875,  still 
in  an  unimproved  condition;  but  just  how  much  of  this  area  lies  in 
marsh,  or  is  only  partially  drained,  the  undersigned  has  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  large  sur- 
faces of  such  marshy  land  in  all  of  the  aforesaid  towns  have  been  class- 
ified by  the  census  officials  with  other  unimproved  lands;  and  as  the 
aggregate  area  of  swampy  ground  in  the  entire  district  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  40,000  to  50,000  acres,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  above  amount  of  unimproved  land  is  in  such  a 
condition  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  said  swamps.  The 
table  also  shows  that  in  1875  the  territory  specified  was  inhabited  by 
6a,557  people,  most  of  whom  were  exposed  to  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  undrained  and  wet  localities.  Of  this  population,  about  26,500 
dwell  in  the  city  of  Lockport  and  the  larger  villages  of  Albion,  Tona- 
wanda,  Medina,  William sville,  Middleport,  Wolcottsville,  Akron  and 
CaryviUe,  and  about  4,300  in  the  smaller  villages  and  settlements  of 
Clarence  Hollow,  Pine  Hill,  Bergholtz,  Gasport,  Martinsville,  Johns- 
burg,  Pendleton,  Millville,  South  Byron,  Orangeport,  Shelby,  Baire 
Center,  Clarendon,  Alabama  Center,  Royalton  and  Byron,  thus  leaving 
about  31,750  inhabitants  in  the  strictly  rural  areas  of  the  district.  Al- 
though a  number  of  these  places  are  situated  upon  the  high  table-lands 
surrounding  the  hydrographical  basins,  yet  the  majority  are  located  in 
the  lower  areas,  and  some,  indeed,  directly  in  the  midst  of  tracts  which 
are  only  partially  drained.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  thorough  and  systematic  drainage  should  be  considered 
necessary,  and  that  a  great  sanitary  improvement  would  result  through- 
out the  whole  region. 

The  evil  effect  of  the  swamp  upon  the  population  is  also  very  strik- 
ingly exhibited,  by  the  foregoing  table,  since  in  every  one  of  the  several 
towns  which  contains  no  flourishing  city  or  village,  a  large  diminudon 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  specified  period  of  ten  years 
will  be  observed.  This  circumstance  can  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  malaria  and  the  unproductiveness  of  the  saturated  soil  on 
the  margins  of  the  swamp.  A  comparison  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  several  towns  of  Genesee  county  is  especially  favorable  for  proving 
the  correctness  of  this  view.  All  of  these  four  towns  are  essentially 
-  rural  in  character,  as  they  have  no  large  and  growing  villages  which  tend 
to  concentrate  the  population.  In  Byron,  which  has  only  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  marshy  land,  we  find  an  increase  of  5 1  inhabitants,  while  in  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Elba  and  Alabama,  in  which  the  swamp  covers  an 
area  of  about  g,ooo  acres,  a  decrease  of  respectively  107  and  30  in  the 
population  is  observed. 

From  the  reports  of  local  physicians  and  health  authori- 
ties, it  appears  that  malarial  diseases  are  becoming  more  prevalent  and 
more  malignant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  swampy  territory,  and  fre- 
quently, also,  extend  themselves  to  the  higher  lands  on  each  side,  so 
that  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  systematic  drainage  of  this  ex- 
tensive district  is  becoming  apparent  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  With- 
out entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  precise  character  of  malaria,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted,  in  view  of  recent  careful  investigations,  that: 

I.  Any  organic  matter   undergoing  decomposition  in  or  upon  the 
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ground  in  consequence  of  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  will  generate 
gases  and  various  chemical  and  organic  products  which  are  either  di- 
rectly injurious  to  human  health,  or  else  will  bring  about  conditions 
particulariy  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  subtle  poison  which  is 
termed  malaria  or  miasma. 

2.  That  this  poison  is  found  in  large  quantities  and  is  widely  dissem-   - 
inated  through  the  soil  of  malaria!  districts  at  a  season  when  people  are 
not  yet  attacked  by  disease. 

3,  That  at  these  times  the  poison  may  also  be  found  in  especially  fa- 
vorable places  in  the  strata  of  air  nearest  to  the  surface  6f  the  infected 
ground. 

4.  That  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  poison  is 
liberated  in  large  quantities,  whereupon  it  is  taken  up  by  the  air  and 
distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  adjacent  territory,  thereby  generating 
peculiar  diseases  among  human  beings  and  domestic  animals. 

5,  That  these  particular  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  swampy  and 
nndrained  districts,  ahd  very  often  become  epidemic. 

But  in  addition  to  its  pernicious  influence  upon  human  health,  the 
presence  of  stagnant  water  is  also  highly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  or  penetration  of 
the  rain,  and  consequently  also  the  necessary  circulation  of  air  beneath 
the  surface.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
rainfall  is  an  important  factor  in  agriculture,  as  through  it  the  atmos- 
phere gains  an  entrance  into  the  soil  and  supplies  the  oxygen  required 
by  all  plants.  In  wet  ground,  therefore,  the  oxidation  of  organic  mat- 
ter can  progress  very  slowly;  and  instead  of  the  soluble  salts  and  harm- 
less compounds  which  are  the  ultimate  products  of  rapid  decomposi- 
tion, a  series  of  unstable  chemical  combinations  will  be  generated  by 
the  slow  decay  of  such  matter  which  are  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
marketable  vegetables.  When  a  plant  dies  upon  a  dry  surface,  only  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time  will  elapse  before  all  traces  of  its 
original  structure  become  obliterated,  and  its  wganic  matter  appears 
to  have  vanished  into  air;  but  if  such  a  plant  be  immersed  in  stagnant 
water,  and  thus  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will 
blacken  and  perhaps  gradually  crumble,  yet  in  bulk  it  will  long  remain 
where  it  was  originally  deposited.  Should  other  plants  grow  up,  die, 
and  fall  upon  the  same  spot,  the  process  will  be  repeated,  and  the  black 
muck  or  vegetable  mould  thus  produced  will  accumulate  from  year  to 
year,  until  it  attains,  often,  a  formidable  depth. 

The  excessive  moisture,  furthermore,  prevents  the  warming  of  the 
soil  by  the  sun's  rays  and  the  heated  atmosphere  which  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  almost  every  profitable  crop;  and  by  evaporation,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  abstracts  warmth  from  both  the  soil  and  the  air.  Wet 
ground  is  therefore  always  cold,  and  the  produce  raised  upon  it  is  con- 
sequendy  late  in  ripening.  Many  varieties  of  weeds  also  flourish  in 
such  soil,  so  that  reeds,  rushes  and  mosses  are  frequently  observed  to 
crowd  out  completely  the  valuable  grasses  and  garden  plants  which  are 
objects  of  cultivation.  As  all  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  prevail 
upon  the  Tonawanda  swamps,  it  is  obvious  that  systematic  drainage 
alone  will  give  to  the  land  a  commercial  value  and  render  it  fit  for  use- 
ful production. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  great  drainage  areas  are  sub- 
stantially identical,  and  hence  any  particular  descriptions  will   apply  to 
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both.  In  the  depressions,  limestone  rock  of  the  Niagara  group  is  gen- 
erally found  at  a  shallow  depth,  overlaid  by  a_  deposit  of  clay,  while  the 
surface  soil  is  muck  and  marl.  In  Genesee  and  Orleans  counties,  this 
muck  is  black  and  very  rich,  and  attains  a  depth  of  several  feet;  while 
in  Niagara  and  Erie  counties  much  clay  and  loam  are  mingled  with  the 
vegetable  mould,  thus  making  the  surface  ground  more  compact  and 
impervious. 

The  rocky  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  having  only  a  slight  dip  to 
the  west  and  somewhat  more  to  the  south.  Towards  the  west  the  strata 
also  break  off  in  a  series  of  small  steps  or  worn  terraces,  thereby  giving 
the  surface  a  general  and  gradual  descent  in  that  direction.  In  view  of 
these  peculiarities,  the  principal  causes  which  induced  the  formation  of 
these  swamps  are  obviously,  —  first,  the  large  extent  of  the  drainage 
areas  and  the  nearly  level  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  basins;  second,  the 
impervious  character  of  the  substrata,  by  which  the  ready  absorption  of  the 
rainfall  is  prevented;  third,  the  appreciable  dip  of  the  rocky  layers  to  the 
south,whereby  the  efficiency  of  any  natural  outfall  in  a  northerly  direction 
is  greatly  diminished;  fourth,  the  lack  of  natural  outfalls  of  suitable  di- 
mensions and  declivity  to  both  the  west  and  the  north,  through  which 
the  surface  drainage,  as  well  as  the  water  from  the  numerous  permanent 
springs  and  brooks  abounding  in  the  locality,  could  promptly  be  re- 
moved; fifth,  the  existence  of  a  series  of  natural  and  artificial  obstruc- 
tions in  the  original  water  courses,  which  both  retard  the  discharge  and 
occasion  a  rise  in  the  levelof  the  subsoil  water;  and  sixth,  the  gradual  ele- 
vation of  the  beds  of  the  natural  streams  flowing  into  and  through  the 
swamps  by  accumulations  of  silt  which  cannot  be  scoured  away  in  con- 
sequence of  defective  or  obstructed  outfalls.  Through  the  action  of 
these  causes,  accordingly,  the  drainage  waters  have  been  compelled  to 
spread  out  over  extensive  low  areas  and  become  stagnant  upon  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  rendering  it  marshy  and  preventing  its  agri- 
cultural utilization. 

The  black  muck,  wttch  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Oak 
Orchard  creek  swamp,  and  also  over  many  parts  of  the  Tonawanda 
creek  swamp,  is  evidently  very  fertile.  In  the  former  area  it  sustains, 
even  in  its  present  wet  condition,  a  dense  vegetation,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  large  and  flourishing  elm,  ash,  oak,  soft  maple  and  cedar  trees, 
together  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  alder  and  other  bushes,  as  well  as 
an  enormous  quantity  of  aquatic  plants;  while  in  the  western  area, 
those  portions  of  the  land  which  have  already  been  drained  are  famous 
for  their  large  crops  of  grain  and  other  farm  produce.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  muck  of  this  character  is  usually  rich  in  nitrogenized 
constituents  as  much  as  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen  being  frequently  found 
by  chemical  analysis.  This  element  is  a  principal  constituent  of  ma- 
nures and  other  fertilizing  agents;  and  in  such,  its  value  can  be  rated  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  A  ton  ol  muck,  therefore,  containing  two 
per  cent  or  forty  pounds  of  nitrogen,  would  be  worth  ten  dollars;  and 
hence  the  prospective  value  of  these  lands  can  readily  be  estimated. 
The  muck,  however,  requires  thorough  drainage  and  manipulation  be- 
fore its  fertilizing  properties  can  be  made  fully  available;  but  notwith- 
standing the  labor  and  expense  thereby  involved,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  that  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  at  present  lies 
idle  and  neglected  in  the  great  bogs  under  consideration. 

Previous  to  rSao,  the  swamps  of  the  two  great  drainage  basins  vew 
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practically  continuous;  but  m  that  year  the  canal  authorities  of  the  State 
■cut  an  artificial  channel  about  four  and  three-fourths  miles  long  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  the  marsh  from  Tonawanda  creek,  in  the 
town  of  Alabama,  to  a  point  where  Oak  Orchard  creek  issues  from  its 
swamp  sources  and  flows  thence  with  considerable  declivity  towards 
Medina,  The  purpose  of  this  channel  was  to  supply  the  Erie  canal  with 
water  on  the  long  level  from  Lockport  to  Rochester,  and  the  creek  was 
accordingly  converted  into  a  part  of  this  feeder.  But  in  constructing 
the  artificial  channel,  a  low  embankment  was  formed  along  its  course 
over  the  originally  continuous  marsh,  and  thus  the  latter  was  actually 
divided  into  the  two  areas  defined  above  by  preventing  the  flood  waters 
of  the  eastern  section  from  flowing  westerly  into  the  outfall  afforded  by 
Tonawanda  creek.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  when  the  feeder  was  in 
fuil  operation,  a  large  volume  of  water  was  diverted  from  Tonawanda 
creek,  conveyed  across  the  swamp,  and  discharged  into  Oak  Orchard 
creek,  in  consequence  of  which  its  defective  character  as  an  outfall  for 
the  eastern  swamp  was  rendered  worse  by  being  charged  with  the  de- 
livery of  a,  great  additional  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  flood  waters 
from  its  own  proper  drainage  area  were  set  back  and  their  discharge 
considerably  retarded.  Extensive  tracts  which  were  formerly  cultivated 
without  particular  annoyance  from  floods  thus  became  overflowed  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  remained  so  for  such  length  of  time  as  to  cause  much 
loss  and  suffering.  Relief  at  last  became  necessary,  and  the  outfall  was 
improved  by  a  partial  removal  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  creek  at  the 
northern  margin  of  the  swamp;  but  the  benefit  thus  derived  was  rather 
limited  in  extent  and  the  large  Oak  Orchard  creek  swamp  still  remains  ' 
practically  undrained.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  canal  authorities  assert  that  the  feeder  and  creek  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  that  such  improvement  has  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  additional  height  produced  in  the  water  surface  of  the 
creek  at  the  times  when  the  head-gates  of  the  feeder  are  opened  at  Ton- 
awanda creek.  To  determine  clearly  whether  the  State  has  any  further 
duty  in  the  matter  is  not  now  the  writer's  province,  as  this  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  much  more  time  than  has  at  present  been 
granted. 

The  construction  of  the  artificial  channel  across  the  marsh,  however, 
was  of  service  to  the  western  section,  as  much  flood-drainage  was  inter- 
cepted by  it  and  carried  into  the  northern  outfall.  Drainage  in  this 
portion  was  thus  rendered  easier,  and  the  area  in  the  course  of  time  lost 
much  of  its  swampy  character.  Great  improvement  in  the  district  as  a 
whole  is  nevertheless  desirable,  as  the  soil  is  stil!  too  moist  to  hi  re- 
garded as  guaranteeing  immunity  from  malaria.  In  many  places,  also, 
large  patches  of  marsh  occur,  which  can  not  be  drained  by  the  existing 
ditches,  and  which  consequently  remain  to  breed  the  fevers  affecting 
these  localities.  This  difficulty  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plans  for  drainage  were  limited  only  to  comparatively  small  areas,  and 
were  executed  at  various  intervals  by  different  parties,  so  that  the  want 
of  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  improvement  of  the  entire  territory 
included  in  this  western  section  now  becomes  plainly  apparent. 

As  for  the  Oak  Orchard  creek   swamp,  its  course  and  position  in  the 
landscape  can  readily  be  traced  by  the  gloomy  forest  which  extends 
almost  unbroken  and  impenetrable  for  miles  in  the  directions  already 
40 
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indicated,  and  which  serves  at  present  only  as  an  abi^ng  place  for  loath- 
some reptiles  and  the  far  more  dangerous  germs  of  malarial  disease. 
The  removal  of  these  poisonous  emanations  by  well-considered  and 
systematic  drainage  may  therefore  prop>erty  be  presented  as  an  urgent 
public  necessity,  particularly  since  no  serious  topographical  difficulties 
prevent  this  area  from  .soon  being  converted  into  one  oi  the  richest  and 
most  salubrious  agricultural  sections  of  the  whole  State. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  large  cities  and  towns,  as  the  subject  has  become  one  of  national 
importance.  The  best  scientific  and  practical  talent  in  the  world  has 
been  induced  to  enter  this  service,  and  in  al!  of  the  numerous  published 
reports  and  descriptions  of  such  work  in  cities,  the  greatest  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  element  of  thorough  drainage,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public 
health  and  thereby  protect  the  great  interests  of  commerce  and  mana- 
facture,  which  constitute  a  nation's  wealth. 

Illustrations  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  lowering  the  level  o( 
the  sub-soil  water  are,  however,  not  confined  to  cities  alone.  The 
reclamation  of  vast  marshes  and  the  drainage  of  extensive  bogs  and 
wide  agricultural  districts  have  uniformly  been  followed  by  such  increase 
in  value  of  land,  and  by  such  immediate  disappearance  of  the  malarial 
diseases  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  that  the  highest  expectations 
of  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  have  been  fully  realized.  Numerous 
instances  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  adduced  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  cite  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  cases  which  haye,been  executed  in  England)  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Fen  districts  of  England,  sometimes  also  called  the  Bedford 
level,  were  once  a  series  of  extensive  marshes,  stretching  along  the  east- 
em  coast  for  a  distance  of  about  r3o  miles,  and  from  five  to  thirty 
miles  in  width.  Previous  to  the  execution  of  the  drainage,  these  lands 
had  little  or  no  value,  and  in  the  spring-time  the  occurrence  of  ague  in 
every  family  of  the  population  used  to  be  the  rule,  so  that  the  presence 
of  these  causes  of  poverty  and  disease  became  a  grievous  burden  to  the 
entire  state.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  measures  were  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  localities,  and  the  work  has  steadily 
progressed  until  now  almost  the  whole  of  the  districts  have  been 
brought  under  successful  and  highly  profitable  cultivation,  and  have 
become  rich  in  com  and  cattle.  Marked  improvement  in  the  saniiaiy 
condition  also  invariably  followed  the  drainage  of  district  after  district 
and  very  soon  the  ague  had  practically  disappeared.  It  recurred,  how- 
eveV,  at  intervals  in  the  autumn  instead  of  the  spring,  as  formerly,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  drainage  had  been  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  prudence  by  permitting  the  ditches  to  become  nearly,  or  quite 
dry  throughout  the  hot  summer  months,  whereby  large  exhaling  surfaces 
were  exposed  to  the  air  and  heat,  and  a  noxious  effluvium  was  generated 
from  the  decaying  organic  matter.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  inuDc- 
diately  suggested  a  simple  and  efflcient  remedy,  which  consisted  merely 
of  the  introduction  of  water  from  convenient  higher  sources  into  the 
drainage  ditches  during  the  dry  season,  and  by  which  the  malady  wis 
again  permanently  banished. 

In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  drainage  is  vitally  necessary,  as  a 
large  area  of  the  richest  agricultural  temtory  of  these  couotnes  lies 
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several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  reclaimed  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Dutch  engineers.  The  drainage  of  the  Haarlem 
Meer,  yet  in  progress,  will  eventually  bring  under  cultivation  about 
45,230  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  thus  add  enormously  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  state. 

France  has  recently  executed  a  highly  important  work  in  the  drainage 
of  the  "  Dombes,"  a  large  district  north-easterly  of  Lyons,  and  which 
was  formerly  notorious  for  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  The  surface 
formation  consists  principally  of  a  mixture  of  flints,  sand  and  gravel, 
cemented  together  with  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron  and  silex,  into  an 
impervious  material,  beneath  which  are  found  deposits  of  permeable 
gravel  and  loose  rocks.  Lying  at  a  low  level,  a  great  part  of  this  dis- 
trict was  covered  with  marshes  and  small  lakes  or  ponds,  which  pre- 
vented the  agricultural  utilization  of  the  area  and  became  vexatious 
sources  of  malaria.  The  improvement  of  this  land  was  at  length  under- 
taken by  the  government,  and  since  r853  about  25,000  acres  have  been 
reclaimed  and  put  under  cultivation,  railways  and  a  system  of  roads 
have  been  constructed,  and  numerous  wells  have  been  sunk  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supplji  of  water  suitable  for  drinking  purposes.  The 
cost  of  these  works  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  about 
Ji, 400,000  ;  but  the  outlay  has  proved  wise  and  profitable,  since  the 
increase  of  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  annual  interest.  During  this  period,  also,  the  population  has 
increased  thirty-three  per  cent,  the  average  duration  of  human  life  has 
been  raised  from  twenty-two  and  five-sixths  years  to  thirty-eight  years 
and  the  general  character  of  the  climate  altered  in  a  marked  manner. 

The  results^of  the  important  drainage  works  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  also  serve  to  prove  that  drainage  for  health  is  drainage 
for  wealth.  In  the  valley  of  the  Unstrut,  a  small  stream  in  Saxony,  large 
swamps  occurred,  which  generated  fevers  in  tfie  locality  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Upon  a  single  large  estate  in  this  valley,  one-third  of  all  the 
people  were  continually  afflicted  with  fevers,  and  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Gehofen,  which  had  about  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants,  fhe 
sanitary  records  show  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  cases  at  a  time  of 
malarial  disease  were  frequently  registered.  Throughout  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  drainage  works  not  a  single  case  of  fever 
was  reported,  and  the  benefits  of  the  improvement  were  also  noticeably 
felt  by  domestic  animals.  At  one  place  in  this  valley,  the  mortality 
among  sheep  was  reduced  from  twenty-six  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  to 
twelve  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  and  among  cattle,  from  ten  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent,  to  eight  per  cent;  and  at  Gehofen  the  statistics  show  a 
reduction  in  the  death  rate  among  sheep  from  fifteen  and  twenty -five  one- 
hundredthspercent,  to  eleven  and  seventy-five  on e-hundredths percent. 
and  among  cattle  from  five  per  cent  to  two  and  five-tenths  per  cent. 
Similar  advantages  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Oder,  north-east  of  Beriin.  This  district,  which  embraces 
many  thousand  acres,  was  likewise  afflicted  with  extensive  marshes,  and 
was  considered  so  unhealthy  that  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
families  were  dwelling  upon  it  previous  to  the  drainage.  The  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  here  again  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  climate 
and  value  of  the  soil,  as  within  only  a  few  years  after  its  completion, 
the  population  of  the  district  increased  to  twenty-four  thousand. 
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In  Italy,  the  subjects  of  land  reclamation  and  the  abatement  of  the 

pestilential  vapors  generated  by  a  number  of  extensive  swamps  have 
attracted  much  attention.  The  Pontine  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
the  swamps  in  the  Chiana  valley  near  Florence,  and  the  Maremma, 
a  vast  marshy  region,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  one  thousand  square 
miles,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  were  formerly  fruitful  and  populous 
plains;  but  by  long  neglect  of  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  districts, 
these  rich  low-lands  gradually  became  converted  into  marshes  aud  pro- 
lilic  sources  of  miasmata,  prejudicial  alike  to  man  and  beast,  until  at 
length  the  few  surviving  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  remove  and 
leave  the  land  to  utter  desolation.  Various  projects  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  these  districts  were  undertarken  with '  excellent  results,  notably 
in  the  Chiana  valley,  which  has  since  become  exuberantly  fertile,  form- 
ing a  perfect  garden,  supporting  at  the  present  time  a  population  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  recently  completed  drainage  of  Lake  Fucino,  which  a  few  years 
ago  covered  the  greater  part  of  certain  high  table  lands  about  fifty- 
three  miles  east  of  Rome,  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
significance  and  national  importance  ftf  such  works.  This  great  im- 
provement appears  to  have  been  conceived  by  Julius  CaEsar,  and  was 
afterward  partly  effected  by  Claudius  and  Hadrian;  but  the  ancient 
works  were  subsequently  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  whereby  the  late 
soon  resumed  its  former  extent  and  malignant  character.  The  new  pro- 
ject was  completed  by  private  enterprise  in  June,  1875,  and  the  lake  is 
now  endrely  drained,  thus  reclaiming  thirty-five  thousand  acres  of  the 
finest  arable  land,  and  changing  the  face  of  a  whole  province  by  bring- 
ing health,  industry  and  prosperity  into  a  region  where  fever  and  pauper- 
ism had  previously  held  undisputed  sway. 

In  our  own  country  the  subject  of  systemadc  drainage  has  not  as  yet 
received  the  general  and  energetic  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to 
it  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  salubrious 
fertile  lands,  and  the  relatively  small  population  per  acre  in  agricultural 
districts.  Extensive  drainage  works  have  therefore  usually  been  exe- 
cuted only  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  and  other  populous  localities, 
where  the  imperative  necessity  of  preserving  the  health  of  a  dense 
population, and  of  obtaining  valuable  land  for  the  growth  and  sustenance  ' 
of  the  community  has  been  recognized. 

Vast  areas  of  unreclaimed  swamp-land,  however,  exist  along  our 
coasts,  and  also  upon  the  elevated  plateaus  and  broad  valleys  of  the 
interior.  From  their  particularly  advantageous  location,  and  the  inherent 
richness  of  their  soil,  many  of  these  marshes  are  steadily  increasing  in 
prospective  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  have  already  attracted 
the  norice  of  capitalists,  as  well  as  of  sanitarians.  The  swamps  in 
Westchester  and  Orange  counties,  in  this  State,  afford  excellent  illus- 
trations of  this  statement,  and  the  successful  drainage  of  a  tract  con- 
taining about  five  hundred  acres  of  pestilential  marsh  near  Goshen,  in 
Orange  county,  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  systematic 
drainage  from  a  sanitary  as  well  as  a  financial  standpoint.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  district  in  question  was  pronounced  dangerously  unhealthy 
in  consequence  of  the  malaria  generated  in  the  extensive  swamps, 
and  the  value  of  the  undrained  land  was  then  only  about  one  dollar  per 
acre.  The  artificial  lowering  of  the  subsoil  water  level,  however,  quickly 
dispelled  the  miasmata,  and  laid  dry  a  soil  composed  of  the  finest  bUck 
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muck,  which  subsequent  cultivation  proved  to  be  of  fabulous  richness. 
As  soon  as  this  fact  became  apparent,  the  price  of  this  reclaimed  land 
speedily  advanced,  until  now  its  average  value  is  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre.  This  high  price  resulted  from  the  extraordinary 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  the  culture  of  onions,  crops  of  eight  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  not  being  uncommon,  and  their  quality  becoming  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country.  The  success  of  these  onion-meadows 
quickly  led  to  the  reclamation  of  similar  lands  in  other  parts  of  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  in  iSyg  the  onion  crop  of  Orange  county,  was 
reckoned  at  five  hundred  thousand  bushels.  The  soil  is  tilled  with 
very  tittle  labor,  and  the  average  yield  is  estimated  at  three  hundred 
bu^els  of  onions  per  acre. 

From  the  few  examples  of  well  designed  drainage  work  just  cited,  a 
comprehensive  view  is  afforded  of  some  of  the  more  important  advan- 
tages and  benefits  which  are  derived  both  by  individuals  and  society 
from  the  reclamation  of  marshes  and  wet  lands.  In  every  instance  it 
will  be  found  that  such  improvements  are  quickly  followed  by  increased 
health  and  duration  of  life  in  the  district,  as  well  as  by  Urge  pecuniary 
profits,  which  will  amply  repay  the  labor  and  capital  expended  in  drain- 
ing the  soil.  To  illustrate  how  speedily  the  beneficial  effects  of  remov- 
ing stagnant  w'ater  are  felt,  we  may  further  adduce  the  case  of  the 
recent  drainage  of  the  bed  of  the  lately  abandoned  Chemung .  canal, 
between  the  towns *of  Horseheads  and  Havana,  in  this  State.  Upon  the 
removal  of  the  water  from  the  canal,  the  latter  became  the  receptacle 
of  a  large  amount  of  intercepted  surface- drain  age,  which  had  no  oppor- 
■  tunity  to  escape  from  the  artificial  channel,  and  accordingly  became 
Staignant  therein.  The  result  was  that  malarial  diseases  soon  became 
very  prevalent  along  the  route  of  the  canal,  and  the  subject  was  finally 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  thereupon 
instituted  proceedings  to  insure  the  discharge  of  any  drainage  which 
might  find  its  way  into  the  abandoned  channel.  The  work  thus  ren- 
dered necessary  was  performed  last  July,  under  the  supervision  of  your 
Board,  and  already  in  September  the  sickness  bad  almost  entirely 
ceased  along  a  course  of  nine  miles,  where  nearly  all  had  been  suffering 
from  miasmatic  fevers. 

In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  draining  effectually  the  two  basins 
of  the  Tonawanda  swamp  territory,  and  of  rendering  them  more  healthy, 
it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  the  topography  of  this  entire  dis- 
trict, and  to  give  a  few  data  of  relative  elevations  in  order  to  dispel  any 
doubt  of  its  successful  and  economical  accomphshment.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  the  general  surface  of  the  flat  lands,  in  both  basins,  slopes 
towards  the  west  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  one  and  one-half  feet  per 
mile.  In  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  a  descent  of  this  magnitude  would 
create  a  strong  current,  and  it  is  also  amply  sufGcient  for  the  prompt 
removal  of  water  in  all  properly  designed  main-drainage  ditches.  The 
western  basin,  therefore,  if  permanently  relieved  from  the  Boods  of  the 
eastern  district,  can  easily  be  improved,  and  the  marshes  therein  con- 
verted in  fertile  gardens.  Systematic  and  general  action  throughout 
the  whole  area,  however,  is  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
beneficial  and  lasting  results.  The  work  already  performed  can  be 
utilized  and  enlarged  wherever  required;  and  thus  the  value  of  the 
land  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  greatly  increased  at 
comparatiTely  small  expense. 
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The'  eastern  basin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  susceptible  of  being 
thoroughly  drained  into  the  outfall  presented  by  Oak  Orchard  creek,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  data.  From  the  head  of  the  swamp  to 
the  feeder  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  falls  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-haJf  feet  per  mile;  and  the  junction  of  the  artificial  channel 
with  said  creek  at  the  northern  margin  of  the  marsh  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  one  feet  above  the  water  surface  of  the  Erie  canal  at  Medina, 
the  distance  between  these  points  being  nearly  seven  miles.  Although 
this  rapid  descent  is  not  uniform,  on  account  of  numerous  small  cas- 
cades, yet  by  deepening  the  bed  of  Oak  Orchard  creek  for  two  or 
"  three  miles  northerly  from  the  swamp,  a  fall  of  ten  feet  can  be  obtained, 
which  would  afford  an  excellent  outfall  for  the  drainage  of  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  marsh  in  the  counties  of  Orleans  and  Genesee, 
and  perhaps  also  for  the  waters  from  a  considerable  area  on  the  western 
side  of  the  feeder.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  with  such  topographical 
opportunities,  no  serious  difSculty  can  be  said  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  reclamation  of  the  entire  eastern  discrict;  and  it  seems  almost  in- 
comprehensible that  in  the  heart  of  a  region,  so  famous  for  its  beauty, 
fertility  and  high  agricultural  improvement,  this  large  tract  of  waste 
land,  which  is  so  easy  of  access  and  cultivation,  has  not  long  since 
been  changed  from  a  colossal  nuisance  into  a  source  of  enduring 
wealth. 

The  problem  of  the  sanitary  drainage  of  these  tw6  targe  basins  in  all 
its  details  is,  however,  by  no  means  simple,  and  will  require  a  vast 
amount  of  careful  study  and  elaboration  before  a  solution  can  be  sub- 
mitted which  will  meet  all  the  conditions  that  circumstances  now  im- 
pose. The  State  has  important  interests  in  the  conservancy  of  the 
waters  of  both  districts  for  the  supply  of  the  Erie  canal;  and  individ- 
uals have  privileges  which  must  be  respected,  since  these  waters  are 
sources  of  power  for  various  industrial  pursuits;  but  each  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  great  sanitary  and  economic  interests  which  are 
essential  lo  the  prosperity  of  the  great  commonwealth. 

A  proper  plan  for  the  improvement  of  these  two  vast  swamp  areas 
must  accordingly  take  all  of  these  varied  interests  into  account,  and 
must  also  furnish  devices  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
claimed peaty  soil  by  fire,  as  well  as  provisions  for  maintaining  in  it 
the  degree  of  moisture  required  for  profitable  cultivation.  New  roads, 
moreover,  are  needed  to  develop  the  reclaimed  territory  by  affording 
ready  means  of  access  and  communication;  and  care  should  be  taken 
in  their  construction  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  serious  obstacles 
to  the  natural  flow  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  waters. 

As  time  rolls  on,  new  interests  are  liable  to  arise  from  the  exigencies 
of  communities,  corporations  and  individuals,  which  will  only  compli- 
cate the  problem  and  tend  to  a  postponement  of  the  work  of  drainage. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  numerous  detached  areas  in  the  swantpy 
districts  have  been  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  perhaps,  but  have  not 
been  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant  their  being  pronounced  heallby. 
Experience  in  other  localities  also  demonstrates  that  the  principal  aim 
of  such  works,  which  have  been  executed  by  private  enterprise,  is  to 
adapt  the  marshy  land  for  agriculture  with  the  least  possible  expense 
and  to  leave  the  more  important  sanitary  considerations  wholly  out  of 
sight.  In  ail  such  cases  of  unsystematic  or  disconnected  drainage,  ft* 
results  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  great  difficulty  is  generally   en-  " 
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countered  in  persuading  the  owners  to  incur  further  outlay  by  improving 
the  means  for  lowering  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  drainage  of  large  swampy  areas  should  in  the  very 
outset  be  treated  upon  comprehensive  plans  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  outfalls  capable  of  removing  the  surplus  water  in  proper  time; 
and  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  system  of  ditches  and  drains  co-ordi- 
nated with  the. outfalls  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  general  welfare 
and  to  give  health  and  wealth  to  the  entire  district. 

Sanitary  considerations,  furthermore,  demand  that  the  drainage  of  the 
marshy  territory  under  discussion  should  be  effected  before  the  forests, 
which  still  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  Oak  Orchard  creek  swamp, 
and  many  smaller  areas  in  the  western  basin,  are  hewn  down  and  sup- 
planted by  a  rank  growth  of  essentially  aquatic  vegetation.  The  de- 
mand for  timber  is  constantly  increasing,  and  a  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  it  will  become  profitable  to  remove  the  trees  in  this  locality,  de- 
spite the  attendant  difficulties.  A  large  amount  of  decaying  organic 
matter  will  then  be  exposed  directly  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  and  the  evolution  of  malaria  or  poisonous  gases  will  be  correspond- 
ingly augmented.  In  the  shade  and  quiet  of  the  forests,  on  the  other 
hand,  decomposition'  takes  place  more  slowly,  and  the  wind,  not  having 
opportunity  to  sweep  unrestricted  through  the  marshy  region,  will 
therefore  not  spread  the  noxious  exhalations  so  readily  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country.  Large  trees,  moreover,  will  absorb  any  surplus  moist- 
ure that  may  be  left  in  the  ground  after  the  completion  of  the  primary 
drainage  works  much  more  rapidly  than  the  mosses,  rushes  and  swamp 
grasses  which  quickly  spring  up  after  the  denudation  of  the  surface. 

The  undrained  lands  have  now  little  or  no  value,  but  when  they  have 
once  been  improved  by  systematic  drainage  and  intelligent  cultivation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  value  will  become  as  great,  and  perhaps 
even  greater,  than  that  of  the  adjacent  dry  lands, which  at  present  ranges 
from  J50  to  $100  per  acre.  The  wealth  thus  accruing  to  both  individ- 
uals and  the  State  from  the  reclamation  of  these  waste  lands  can  there- 
fore readily  be  computed.  An  increase  in  the  population  of  the  dis- 
tricts would  also  follow  the  drainage  of  the  soil;  and  if  the  low  rate  of 
one  person  to  every  ten  acres  of  land  be  assumed  for  ,the  calculation,  it 
will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  at  least  5,000  industrious  inhabitants  can 
gain  a  livelihood  from  agriculture  upon  the  50,000  acres  which  are  now 
covered  by  swanip  and  imperfectly  drained  land.  The  general  health 
of  the  whole  locality  would  likewise  be  greatly  improved;  and,  as  in 
other  countries,  broad  fields  and  rich  meadows  would  soon  be  found  io 
the  present  fever  infested  areas. 

In  the  foregoing,  it  has  been  the  writer's  aim  to  give  a  fair  description 
of  the  large  tracts  of  marshy  land  in  western  New  York  which  have 
long  been  known  as  the  Tonawanda  swamps,  and  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal physical  characteristics  m  consequence  of  which  the  eastern  area  of 
low  land  has  remained  a  desolate  'marsh,  while  the  western  basin  has  been 
considerably  improved.  Brief  reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  evil 
effect  of  swamps  upon  the  prosperity  and  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
this  has  been  illustrated  more  definitely  by  the  citation  of  a  number  of 
instances  of  successful  drainage,  wherein  the  varied  benefits  resulting 
from  such  works  have  been  made  manifest.  The  practicability  of  re- 
claiming the  swamps  in  question  has  likewise  received  some  attention, 
and  the  principal  elements  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
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in  any  scheme  for  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  territory  have  been 
indicated.  Many  more  detaUs  could  easily  have  been  added,  but  only 
at  the  cost  of  conciseness  and  the  broader  view  of  the  subject  which  is 
required  in  the  preliminary  work.  Prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
motto  that  "  drainage  for  health  is  drainage  for  wealth,"  and  to  the  as- 
sertion that  by  a  well-devised  and  carefully  executed  system  of  outlets, 
extensive  districts  like  the  Tonawanda  swamps  can  be  reclaimed  and 
made  highly  profitable  to  both  the  land  owners  and  the  State. 

In  the  creation  of  wealth,  however,  man  and  nature  must  operate  to- 
gether, for  it  is  only  when  made  available  by  the  agency  of  human  intel- 
lect and  power  that  the  contributions  of  nature  can  attain  a  value.  But 
sound  physical  health  is  the  real  basis  of  such  human  power,  and  hence 
the  protection  and  enlargement  of  this  power  by  zealous  watchfulness 
over  human  health  should  be  the  chief  responsibility  of  every  govern- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  much  and  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  from  Dr.  Elisha 
Harris,  Secretary  of  your  Board,  and  also  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Holmes,  of 
Genesee  county,  both  of  whom  have  for  many  years  devoted  much  time 
and  study  to  the  great  problem  of  converting  these  malarial  districts  in- 
to magnificent  and  salubrious  gardens.  It  was  also  my  desire  to  ac- 
company this  paper  with  a  reduced  copy  of  an  excellent  map  of  the  Oak 
Orchard  creek  swamps,  which  was  carefully  prepared  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  kindly  loaned  to  me  for  the  purpose,  but  lack  of  time  has- 
prevented  me  from  carrying  out  that  design. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMIL  KUICHUNG,  Cmdi 
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REPORT. 

To  THE  Stats  Board  of  Health,  on  tee  Methods  of  Sbwbbaqe 
FOR  Cities  and.laroe  Villages,  ly  the  State  op  New  Yoke. 


By  JAUB8  1.  OARDINER, 


The  advice  of  tLie  Board  has  been  go  often  asked  by  cities  and  villages 
of  the  State  ID  reference  to  the  proper  disposal  of  their  sewage;  and  the 
oomplaints  are  so  numerous  of  disease  and  death  attendant  upon  the 
present  ways  of  treatingthia  matter  in  most  towns;  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  determine  whether  among  the  many  means  in  use  there 
is  any  plan  of  taking  awaythe  sewage  of  towns  healthfully,  efQciently 
and  cheaply.  I  Bay  of  taking  away,  beoanse  the  custom  of  storing  up 
the  filth  of  towns  in  privy-vaults  and  cess-pools,  to  poison  the  earth 
and  contaminate  the  water  and  air,  is  one  against  which  all  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Board  should  be  exerted. 

The  awful  lessons  taught  by  epidemic  disease  are  awakening  the  towns 
of  the  State  to  the  need  of  relief  from  the  prevailing  privy-vault  and 
cess-pool  nnisances. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  sewage  of  these  many  populous  towns 
of  New  York  ;  how  can  it  be  beet  removed  from  the  dwellings,  is  the : 
question  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  since  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
instruottug  me  to  examine,  during  my  recent  jonrney,  the-  results  of 
European  experience  in  sewerage. 

I  find  in  general  that  wherever  intelligent  efibrts  have  been  made 
to  produce  proper  sanitary  conditions  for  towns,  oess-pools  and  vaults 
are  abolished  ;  and  the  sewage  is  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  dwellings  by  "  dry  removal,"  or  by  "  water  carriage,"  which  is 
sewerage. 

Dry  Hehotal. 

The  two  oommon  methods  of  "  dry  removal "  are  by  the  use  of  the 
dry  earth  closet,  and  the  cask,  or  "  pail "  system. 

In  the  former  the  urine  and  fteces  fall  into  a  receptacle,  and  dry 
powdered  earth   is  added  after  every  evacnation.     This  dry  earth, 
41 
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when  of  the  proper  kind,  both  deodorizes  and  decomposes  the  fasces 
tio  that  they  dieappear.  The  compost  is  removed  at  infrequent  iuter- 
vals  aud  used  as  maaare.  The  auccess  of  this  method  depends  on  a 
proper  supply  of  loam,  or  olay,  dried  and  powdered,  the  prompt 
covering  of  the  ftocea  after  every  evacuation,  on  the  removal  of 
the  compost  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  receptacle,  and  in  ventila- 
tion of  the  cloaet.  Without  the  fulfillment  o{  tdl  these  oonditiona  the 
earth  closet  soon  becomes  a  nuisance. 

In  practice  it  la  found  that  the  provision  of  proper  earth,  and  the 
constant  intelligent  surveillance  necessary  cannot  be  secared  from  any 
but  exceptional  families.  The  system  of  dry  earth  removal  cannot 
therefore  be  safely  recommended  for  towns  in  which  ao  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  always  ignorant  and  careless. 

The  Tub  ob  Pail  Stbtbu. 

The  tnb,  cask  or  "pail  system,"  used  even  on  a  large  scale  in  England, 
France  and  Germany,  is  nndonbtedly  the  best  method  of  removal 
where  towns  have  neither  water  supply  nor  sewerage. 

Id  this  system  the  excreta  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a  tab  or  cask,  in 
England  called  a  "  pail,"  which  ie  removed,  emptied,  and  thoroaghly 
cleaned  by  the  town  authorities  at  least  once  a  week,  aome  disinfectant 
being  placed  in  the  tub  after  cleaning.  In  Manchester,  England,  sifted 
ashes  are  added  daring  nae  to  the  contenta  of  the  tub  as  a  deodorizer. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  method  of  removal,  and  the  one  most 
applicable  to  the  villages  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ia  that  employed 
in  Bochdale,  and  in  Manoheater,  England. 

Eochdale  is  a  city  of  some  70,000,  and  Manchester  of  between 
400,000  and  500,000  inhabitants.  The  higher,  class  of  houses  are 
allowed  to  have  water-closets,  bat  four-fifths  of  the  people  are  obliged 
to  have  "pail  closets"  in  their  yards  built  according  to  plans  of 
the  Health  Department.  Their  essential  features  are :  A  flag-stone 
Soor  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  yard;  a  hinged 
seat  with  a  metal  rim  nndemeath  for  directing  urine  into  the  pail, 
which  stands  on  the  flag  directly  beneath  the  seat ;  a  hinged  front  and 
back  to  the  seat  so  that  the  pail  or  tub  may  be  easily  taken  out  and 
the  place  cleane4 ;  and  n  six-inch  ventilating  pipe  from  under  the  sest 
to  above  the  roof.  In  Bochdale  they  use  a  wooden  pail  or  tub  made 
of  half  of  a  disused  paraffine  cask  holding  about  100  ponnds ;  in  Man- 
chester the  "pail"  ia  of  galvanized  iron  and  holds  ten  gallons.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  authorities  they  are  removed  once  a  week  is 
covered  vans,  which  bring  clean  tubs  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  full 
ones  taken  away.  Each  tab  ia  covered  with  a  close  fitting  double  lid 
before  removal    The  tabs  are  taken  to  a  depot,  where  their  oontenla 
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are  deodorized  aud  prepared  aa  maDnie  by  mixiag-vith  aahea  and  a 
small  proportion  of  gypenm  to  fit  the  ammonia.  Sabsequeatly  street 
Eweepicgs  and  the  rernee  of  slaaghter-honses  are  added.  At  Afan- 
cbeater  there  ie  by  the  aide  of  each  closet  a  very  simple  ash  sifter,  from 
which  theashee  fall  into  the  tab  and  help  to  deodorize  its  contents. 

The  manure  at  Rochdale  sells  for  about  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  its 
collectiou  and  preparation. 

In  1873  the  net  cost  to  the  towu  of  removing  and  disposing  of  the 
bouse  dry  refuse  and  excrement  was  only  about  (95  per  annum  per 
1,000  of  population ;  less  than  ten  cents  apersou  per  annam, 

Tho  system  has  been  in  operation  more  than  twelve  years. 

The  tubs  arc  removed  in  the  day  time  without  offensive  odor. 

Where  ashes  are  frequently  tlirown  into  the  tubs  at  Manchester  very 
little  odor  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  closets. 

For  the  villages  of  the  State  which  can  have  no  general  water  sup- 
ply, I  would  uDheaitatiugly  advise  the  use  of  the  "  pail "  or  tub  sys- 
tem as  practiced  in  Uanchester,  England,  as  being,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  an  immense  improvement  over  the  death-breeding  pr%vy- 
vaultK  in  common  use.  The  cheapness  of  the  plan  and  the  smallness 
of  the  original  outlay  of  brains  and  money,  in  comparison  with  that 
needed  to  build  a  good  sewer  system,  will  make  it  possible  to  introduce 
a  tub-privy  system  into  most  villages  half  a  century  before  bewers 
would  meet  with  any  consideration. 

At  a  small  cost  the  existing  privy-vaults  can  be  cleaned  and  filled,  and 
the  priviesaltered  into  healthful  tub-closets.  The  town  authorities  must 
then  arrange  for  the  removal  of  the  tubs  once  a  week,  and  for  their 
thorough  cleansing  and  disinfecting.  Any  isolated  house  or  group  of 
bonseacan  use  the  tub  system,  taking  care, of  it  themselves.  If  the 
plan  is  adopted  in  villages,  it  will  doubtless  spread  into  the  country, 
and  become  the  most  powerful  means  of  abolishing  the  fatal  privy- 
vaults  which  are  poisoning  the  farm  wells. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  privy-vaults  are  such  an  active  and  wide- 
spread  means  for  breeding  disease  and  bringing  needless  sorrow  and 
death  into  hundreds  of  houses;  and  being  convinced  that  in  this 
country,  88  in  Europe,  the  tub  system  will  be  found  the  most  immedi- 
ately practicable,  efficient  remedy,  I  recommend  to  this  Board  to  take 
measures  to  secure  its  adoption  in  villages  and  towns  where  sewers 
are  not  likely  to  be  built. 

The  weakness  of  the  "  tub  system,"  aa  it  should  be  called  in  this 
ooDutry,  is,  that  the  removal,  .cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  the  tuba 
requires  constant  care  and  is  a  standing  expense.  Careless,  ignorant, 
or  parsimouions  village  authorities  may,  by  neglect  or  from  false  econ- 
omy, fail  to  provide  for  the  removal  and  proper  oleahing  of  the  tubs 
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St  Bnfficiently  fr^nent  intervals  ;  bat  under  no  cironmstanoea  wonlJ 
the  erilB  of  this  neglect  be  comparable  with  those  of  privy-Taalts.  The 
small  size  of  the  tabs  pats  a  narrow  limit  to  the  interval  between  re- 
movals, and  compels  attention. 

While  this  system  is  immeasumbly  more  healthful  than  privy^vaalts, 
it  is  unavoidably  iuf^ior  to  that  of  sewen^e,  in  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  waste-water  and  slops.  In  Rochdale  and 
Manchester  they  have  been  obliged  to  build  sewers  and  drains  for 
slops,  waste-water  and  storm-water. 

"  Watbr-Oarria«e"  or  Sewebask 
Large  villages  and  towns,  where  population  is  so  dense  as  to  render 
the  use  of  wells  dangerous,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
distributed  through  the  town  in  pipes.  Means  must  be  provided  for 
the  removal  of  this  water  after  it  has  been  used.  Towns  with  walcr 
suj^ly,  therefore,  find  themselves  oalled  upon  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  excreta,  waste-water  slops,  and  storm-water.  In  Manchester, 
fiochdale,  i^nd  other  English  cities  and  towns,  iu  Pans  aud  other  con- 
tinental cities,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  carrying  off  the 
hnman  excreta  in  tubs,  while  waste-water  slops  and  storm-water  are 
led  away  in  sewers.  But  the  inconvenience,  expense,  and  rigid  super- 
vision necessary  in  the  tub  Hyatem,  as  applied  to  large  towns,  has  in- 
duced most  of  the  larger  cities  both  ip  Europe  and  America  to  provide 
for  carrying  away  human  excreta  with  waste-water  from  the  dwell- 
ings by  drains  into  the  sewers,  which  already  existed  for  the  purposes 
of  draining  oEf  more  or  less  of  the  storm-waters  failing  on  streets  and 
yards.  Sewers  for  disposing  of  surplus  storm-water  being  necessary 'in 
many  places,  and  being  already  in  existence  when  general  water  snp- 
pliea  were  introduced,  it  seemed  most^conomical  to  extend  them,  and 
to  drain  into  thetn  both  waste-water  and  human  excreta  in  addition 
to  the  storm-water,  for  which  alone  they  were  originally  intended. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  "combined  system"  of  sewerage,  in  which 
the  sewers  are  arranged  to  carry  oS  excreta,  waste-water  slops,  and 
storm-water.  The  large  size  of  these  sewers  is  made  necessary  by  the 
admission  of  storm-water. 

The  great  expense  of  the  "  combined  system  "  of  sewerage,  the  difB- 
cnlty  of  keeping  the  large  sewers  clean,  aud  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  quantities  of  diluted  sewage  have  led  to  thQ  furthir 
experiment  of  bnilding  a  system  of  small  sewers  to  carry  away  ouly 
waste-water  and  human  excreta,  which  are  properly  sewage ;  and 
diEposing  of  storm-water  by  snifaoe  gutters  and  short  sewers  leading 
to  the  nearest  natural  water-courses.  This  is  known  as  the  "  separate 
system  "  of  sewerage. 
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The  combined  system  of  tnoerage. — This  Bystem  of  aewerage  can  only 
be  economically  used  whare  it  is  necessary  to  provide,  eren  at  large 
expense,  for  carrying  oS  the  ^torm-water  underground.  The  storm- 
water  foiling  per  hour  in  yiolest  raius  over  an  acre  of  closely  built  up 
city  land  is  nearly  fifty  times  the  amount  of  the  vaste-water  and 
sewage  produced  per  hour  on  the  same  area.  The  sewage  is, 
therefore,  ordinarily  a  mere  trickling  thread  in  the  bottom  of  a  sewer 
large  enough  to  carry  oS  great  bodies  of  storm-water.  In  time  ol 
rain  the  sewer  will  be  nearly  or  quite  full  of  dilute  sewage,  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  bricks,  and  leaves  a  coating  on  them  as  the  water  falls. 
The  poweiiully  flowing  stream  of  storm-water  on  subsiding  deposits 
silt  in  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  which  obstructs  the  flow  of  sewage, 
giving  it  time  to  decompose.  Fonl  gases  are  then  emitted,  and  it  has 
been  popularly  assumed  that  these  gases,  called  "  sewer  gae,"  are  the 
cimse  of  disease. 

Physicians  are  agreed  upon  the  faol;  that  air  from  sewers  passing 
into  a  dwelling  is  very  likely  to  produce  serious  disease.  That  this 
illness  is  due  to  a  gas  from  decomposing  sewage  is  a  mere  assumption 
unsupported  by  proof.  But  the  hypothesis  was  hastily  adopted  by 
engiueersi  who  naturally  inferred  that  the  healthfulness  of  large  sewers 
would  be  aecnred  if  they  could  only  drive  out  or  snflBciently  dilute 
this  gas  by  ventilating  the  sewer,  or  prevent  its  formation  by  keeping 
the  stream  of  sewage  flowing  uninterruptedly.  The  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Elliot  Clarke,  in  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
report,*  and  the  opinion  of  other  engineers  who  favor  large  sewers, 
seem  to  be  based  on  this  idea. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  gas  as 
"  sewer-gas  "  exists,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  the  dis- 
eases toJiich  attend  the  admission  of  sewer-air  into  a  dwelling  are  pro- 
duced by  gases.  On  the  contrary  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  inves-, 
tigation  is  to  show  that  the  zymotic  diseases  are  produced  by  bacteria;^ 
whose  germs  are  developed  under  favorable  conditions.  '  It-  is  well 
known  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  these  low 
organisms  are  beat,  moisture,  darkness  and  the  presence  of  ammonia. 
The  damp  walls  of  sewers  present,  therefore,  all  the  requirements  for 
a  most  flourishing  growth  of  bacteria,  whose  germs  may  float  off  on 
the  eewer-air  and  be  carried  into  dwellings  by  mechanical  action,  as 
dust  is  borne  on  any  air  current. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  sewer-air  brings  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease into  dwellings  as  dust  is  blown  into  the  window.  The  foul  gases 
of  decomposition  may  or  may  not  be  present.     The  fatal  power  over 

•Second  Report  Man.  8Ute  Board,  New  Barleo,  ISW. 

-niie  Hedlral  Members  nt  the  State  Board  do  not  admit  or  deny  that  there  Ib  auch  a 
teudenor.    It  lathe  author's  prlTUegethiu  to  axpreu  his  belief.  B.  H.,  Searetary. 
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life  lies,  probably,  in  the  little  plant-seed,  odorleBs  and  inTisible,  float- 
ing upon  the  sewer-air. 

Larj^e  sewera  are,  then,  plantations  for  the  propagatioa  of  deadly 
organisms,  the  moist,  poroos  walls  forming  most  favorable  soil,  the 
ammonia  of  sewage  supplying  themanure  essential  to  full  development, 
and  the  warm,  damp  sir  stimulating  to  the  utmost  all  processes  of 
growth.  ' 

The  occasional  flashing  of  sewers,  :ffhile  it  may  dtar  out  silt  and 
accumulated  filth,  and  thus  decrease  the  amount  of  heat  and  ammonia 
from  decomposition,  can  never  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  on  the 
sewer  walls,  nor  will  ventilation  prove  efficient.  Every  device  of  en- 
gineering has  been  exhausted  to  keep  large  sewers  clean  and  well  ven- 
tilated, but  the  air  from  them  is  still  deadly.  Experience,  therefore, 
teaches  that  there  is  some  radical  defect  in  the  system  of  large  or  com- 
bined sewers,  while  modern  investigations  of  the  origin  of  zymotic 
diseases  and  the  mode  of  growth  of  bacteria  seem  to  show  that  sewer 
walls  are  almost  ideal  hot-beds  for  the  production  of  fatal  organic 
germs.  Perfect  plumbing  may  prevent  sewer-air  from  entering  dwell- 
ings, but  perfect  plumbing  will  always  be  the  rare  exception. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  the  combined  system  of  sewerage  is  a  failure. 

I  visited  in  London  the  sanitary  department  of  the  Local  Oovem- 
bient  Board  which  has  general  supervision  of  the  sanitary  affairs  of 
England.  The  Ohief  Engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Bawlinson,  G.  £.,  and  the 
principal  medical  inspectors.  Dr.  Ballard  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  are  per- 
fectly agreed  that  the  combined  system  of  sewers  is  radically  defective 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Richardson  and 
other  prominent  aanitariauB  concurred.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  York,  the  leading 
civil  engineers  whom  I  met  hod  abandoned  their  belief  in  the  "  com- 
bined system  "  of  sewers,  being  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  made 
bealthfttl 

While  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  "combined  system," 
some  of  the  medical  men  favor  the  general  introduction  of  the  "pail 
system  "  of  Manchester  of  "  dry  removal "  of  the  excreta  in  tuba,  and 
ttie  use  of  sewers  entirely  disconnected  from  dwellings,  to  carry  off 
only  waste  and  storm-water;  while  Mr.  Rawlinaon  and  other  engi- 
neers advocated  wat«r  carriage  by  the  "  separate  system." 

Sgpara^tb  Ststeh  or  Sewebaqb. 

This  system  provides  for  carrying  off  waste-water  slops,  and  excreta 

by  drains  and  sewera  into  which  storm-water  is  not  admitted.     Siuce 

the  sewerage  to  be  taken  from  thickly  inhabited  areas  iq  only  about 
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ODe-fiftieth  of  the  rain-fall  to  be  provided  for,  it  follows  that  sewers 
to  carry  sewage  only  may  be  very  much  emdller  than  those  of  the 
combined  system.  Id  fact  these  sewers  consist  mostly  of  Bix,  eight, 
and  fifteen-inch  glazed  pipe.  They  may  nin  nearly  fall  for  a  large 
part  of  the  day.  The  main  fifteen-inch  sewer  of  Memphis  ruqs  three- 
fourths  fall  at  11  A^'H.  The  sewers  being  so  small  and  so  well  filled 
by  the  How  of  sewage,  there  is  very  little  exposed  wall  aur&ice  on 
which  bacteria  can  germinate,  and  very  little  space  for  storing  np 
garm-laden  air.  The  gases  and  heat  of  decomposition,  which  so 
powerfally  stimulate  the  grofrth  of  organic  life,  are  prevented  by 
thorough  daily  fiushing,  which  is  only  possible  in  small  sewers.  The  ' 
smooth  glazed  surface  of  pipes  is  unfavorable  soil  for  vegetable  growth, 
compared  with  porons  bricks  moistened  with  sewage.      , 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  separate  sewers  do  not  afiibrd  those 
favorable  conditions  for  an  ertenaive  and  rapid  groVth  of  bacteria, 
which  are  the  fatal  defects  of  the  large  combined  sewers.  The  smaller 
pipes  move  rapidly  all  sewage  from  dwellings,  without  connecting 
them  with  foul  cavems  whose  sides  produce  lovi  organic  life.  Where 
the  separate  system,  with  flush  tanks,  is  in  operation  I  can  leam  of 
110  complainte  of  "sewer  gas." 

The  "  separate  system"  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  preferred  for  sani- 
tary reaaoDS. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether  there  are  engineering  or  eco- 
nomic difiScultaes  which  should  prevent  its  adoption. 

The  principal  engineering  objection  to  the  separate  system  was  that 
small  pipes  would  he  liable  to  constant  obstruction,  either  from  large 
sticks  or  other  bodies  getting  iuto  them,  or  from  accumalations  of 
grease.  It  was  also  objected  that  they  would  not  drain  the  cellars, 
and  that  the  automatic  flush  tanks  would  get  out  of  order. 

In  practioe  these  difficulties  have  either  proved  imaginary  or  have 
been  overcome.  Grease  does  not  enter  sewers  as  grease,  but  is  depos- 
ited in  the  house  drain,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  kitchen  sink. 

Obstructions  from  foreign  substances  have  been  so  rare,  and  so  easily 
removed,  that  they  prove  of  little  practical  importance,  the  reason 
being  that  most  bodies  which  are  small  enough  to  pass  through  traps 
and  four-inch  house  drains  will  not  probably  stop  in  six-inch  sewers. 
lu  Memphis,  a  city  of  35,000  people,  thirteen  cases  of  steppage  in  the 
six-ioch  pipe  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  use,  but  no  instance  of  stop- 
page in  eight-inch  pipes.  The  drainage  of  cellars  and  subsoil  has  been 
most  effectively  accomplished  in  Memphis  by  laying  a  system  of  ordi- 
nary agricultural  drain  tile  in  the  same  trench  with  the  sewer ;  and 
the  Field  flush  tanks  have  been  found  to  work  well  even  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  to  eSeotually  flush  the  sewers  every  day. 
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There  are  in  fact  uo  engiQeering  diffionltiefl  with  the  separate  Bjetein 
that  have  not  been  easily  overcome. 

In  diecusBing  the  econom;  of  the  separate  system  it  will  be  neceesary 
to  coneider  its  application  to  three  classes  of  towns ; 

First,  towns  in  which  the  rain-fall  is  easily  led  off  on  the  sarface  to 
natural  channels  of  outflow,  no  system  of  sewers  for  storm-wat«r 
being  needed.  This  class  donbtless  comprises  the  great  body  of  towns 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  For  these  places  a  system  of  small  sewers 
will  cost  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  the  sum  required  to  build  a  com- 
bined system.  The  estimates  for  a  combined  system  in  Uemphis  were 
from  t800,000  to  $2,225,000 ;  the  actual  coat  of  the  separatu  system 
was  «187,000. 

The  second  class  indndes  those  towns  which  reqnire  short  storm- 
water  sewers  to  lead  the  rain-fall  to  natural  channels  of  ontflow.  The 
bailding  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  large  storm-water  sewer, 
in  addition  to  the  separate  sewerage  sewers,  will  not  generally  make 
the  total  expenses  equal  to  that  of  a  combined  system.  In  many  places 
detached  sewers  already  ezist  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  certain  parts 
of  the  town  from  storm-water,  which  serve  this  .purpose  well,  while 
tbey  are  utterly  bad  for  conducting  sewage.  For  such  towns  the 
separate  system  of  sewers  will  be  most  economical 

The  third  class  comprises  a  few  large  cities  where  an  entire  system  of 
storm-wator  sewers  are  needed  in  addition  to  a  small  system  for  carry- 
ing sewage  only. 

When  the  whole  drainage  is  designed  and  esecnted  from  the  ban- 
ning on  this  plan,  the  expense  of  a  complete  double  system  will  be 
probably  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  combined  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  cities  where  this  will  be  required  are  generally  able  and 
willing  to  secure  heidthful  arrangements  at  a  email  additional  cost 

Those  cities  which  have  already  spent  large  sums  in  completing  com- 
bined sewers  must  either  continue  to  snfEer  ftom  the  evils  of  sever 
poison,  or  incnr  the  farther  expense  of  a  separate  small  system  for  car- 
rying sewage  only,  retaining  the  large  sewers  for  storm-water. 

Hence  it  appears  that  for  the  great  majority  of  towns,  which  easily 
get  rid  of  storm-water  in  gntters,  short  drains  and  natural  channels, 
thecost  of  the  separUte  system  of  sewerage  loUl  be  lees  t/ian  haiftluU  of 
the  combined  system. 

Although  8  number  of  English  towns  have  wholly  or  partially 
adopted  a  separate  system,  and  the  results  have  been  so  good  that  the 
engineers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  advise  ita  genera)  use,  yet 
I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  Engineering  Inspector,  Mr.  Rawliuson, 
that  nowhere  in  England  had  the  separate  system  been  so  completely 
developed  and  applied  as  in  America,  in  the  city  of  Memphia.    He 
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assnred  me  that  English  engineers  and  Banitamos  were  wateliiog  irith 
great  interest  the  working  of  the  Memphis  eewerage,  considering  its 
results  to  be  a  thorough  test  of  the  principles  involved. 

On  farther  investigatioii  of  the  small  sewerage  plana  of  Oxford  and 
Dover,  which  I  visited,  and  other  English  towns  where  modifications 
of  tiie  separate  sjstem  are  in  nse,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  separate  system  of  Memphis,  designed  hy  Col.  George  R  Waring,  Jr., 
is  much  the  most  .thorongh  and  complete  which  has  yet  been  bailt  on 
a  large  scale.  Instead,  therefore,  of  describing  imperfect  English  ex- 
amples of  the  system,  which,  althoagh  great  improvements  over  the 
combined  sewers,  are  inferior  to  the  American  plan,  I  sball  give  the 
resnlte  of  a  recent  examination  of  the  Memphis  sewerage,  made  for  the 
city  of  Baltimore  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Latrobe,  0.  E.,  a  copy  of  whose  report 
to  the. mayor  and  city  oonnoil  I  have  just  received.  I  regret  that  I 
can  only  qnote  a  Tery  small  part  of  hia  excellent  paper.    He  says :  — 

"Having  recently  examined  personally  the  Memphis  system,  I 
give  below  a  descriptioo  of  the  same :  As  is  known  to  yonr  Honors, 
the  city  of  Memphis  is  situated  immediately  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  contains  a  population  of  36,000.  The  fatal  epidemics  of  1878  and 
1879  made  it  necessary  to  take  decided  measures  for  draining  and  sew- 
ering the  city,  and  abolishing  the  7,000  cess-pools  which  had  contem- 
inated  and  poisoned  the  soil.  In  1868  Mr.  Charles  Hermany  made  an 
exhaustive  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sewering  Memphis  with  tbecom-i 
bined  single  system,  and  presented  several  plans,  varying  in  cost  from 
tSOO.OOO  to  over  t3,335,0O0,  depending  upon  the  amonnt  of 
storm-water  to  be  accommodated.  As  the  excessive  cost  of  these 
plans,  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  city,  effeotnally  prevented 
their  adoption  in  1879,  something  more  economical  had  to  be  devised. 
In  this  crisis  Ool.  Waring  was  consulted,  and  advised  the  adoption  of 
the  separate  system  for  the  disposal  of  the  house  sewerage  alone, 
through  impermeable  pipes,  common  tile  drains  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
trench  for  the  drainage  of  the  sub-soil,  and  the  storm-water  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  flow  on  the  surface  into  the  nearest  water-course.  After 
considerable  opposition  this  plan  was  adopted,  and  on  the  Slat  of 
January,  1880,  the  work  was  actually  begun.  The  system  is  based 
upon  a  Qow  of  about  forty  gallons  of  sewerage  per  bead  per  diem. 
The  main  outlet  sewer  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  bnilt  of 
brick ;  all  the  other  sewers  of  burnt  and  glazed  clay  pipe,  ranging 
from  fifteen  inches  to  aJx  inches  in  diameter,  the  latter  being  the  size 
adopted  for  nearly  all  branch  sewers.  At  the  dead  end  of  every  branch 
sewer  is  placed  an  automatic  flushing  tank  with  a  capacity  of  113  gal- 
lons. Each  tank  is  filled  from  the  city  water  supply  through  a  pipe 
and  spigot  so  arranged  as  to  flow  continuonsly  with  a  sufScieot  streain 
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to  fill  this  tank  in  twenty-four  boois,  or  oftener  if  desired.  Aa  soon 
ae  this  tank  is  filled  to  the  proper  height,  a  syphon  oomes  into  play, 
the  tank  is  rapidly  emptied  into  the  head  of  the  aewer,  and  thas  pre- 
pares itself  for  another  charge  of  w&ter.  There  are,  at  this  date,  over 
twenty  miles  of  sewer  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fliiah  tanks  at 
.  work  in  Memphis,  the  total  cost  of  which,  including  expenditures  of 
■all  kinds,  has  been  about  tl37,000,  or  |G85  per  mile.  The  syet^uiis 
now  being  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  entire  area  of  the  city.  Of 
the  7,000  cess-poots,  S,000  have  at  this  date  been  emptied  and  filled  with 
clay,  whilst  the  others  are  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  my 
examination  of  the  Memphis  sewerage,  I  was  accompanied  by  Major 
Humphreys,  the  engineer  in  charge, who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  work.  I  first  examined  the  flneh  tanks  placed  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  branch  lines.  They  fill  and  dispharge  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity ;  there  are  literally  no  moving  parts,  and  their 
extreme  simplicity  is  manifest.  They  consist  of  a  briok  chamber  bnilt 
on  a  concrete  bottom  of  any  size  designed  (those  iu  Memphis  being 
forty  inches  in  diameter),  set  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  covered 
like  an  ordinary  man-hole  with  a  perforated  cover;  in  their  center 
stands  an  annular  syphon  four  inches  in  diameter.  A  three-quarter 
inch  pipe  near  the  top  admits  the  city  water,  the  fiow  being  governed 
by  a  spigot.  When  the  tank  is  flUed  to  the  top  of  the  syphon  the 
discbarge  takes  place  with  a  rush,  the  entire  body  of  water  (one 
hundred  and  twelve  gaUons)  being  discharged  in  from  forty  to 
fifty  seconds.  It  first  runs  into  a  box  nnder  the  syphon,  and 
from  thence  into  the  sewer-head.  As  soon  as  the  tank  is  emptied 
by  the  main  syphon,  its  lower  end  is  unsealed  by  a  small  subsidiary 
syphon,  and  the  process  of  refilling  tlie  tank  begins.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  pei-fect  action  of  these  tanks  has  arisen  from  the  muddy 
character  of  the  city  water,  which  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  a  half-gallon  pitcher  will  deposit  during  the  night  one-half  inch 
of  solid  mud.  This  muddy  deposit  sometimes  clogs  the  action  of  the 
subsidiary  syphon,  which  has  a  bore  of  only  one  inch.  This  difficulty 
has  been  obviated  at  Memphis  by  washing  out  the  small  sjrpbon  say 
once  a  week,  with  a  small  hose  about  three  feet  long  put  on  the  supply 
pipe  of  the  tank  —  a  process  which  takes  about  ten  minutes.  One 
man  attends  to  and  keeps  in  order  the  entire  lot  of  flush  tanks,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  in  number,  without  difficulty.  Tlie  grade  of 
the  branch  sewers,  which  are  connected  directly  with  the  flash  tanks, 
varies  from  six  inches  to  three  inches  in  the  hundred  feet;  and  the 
msh  of  water  from  the  tanks  is  distinctly  felt  at  a  distance  varyiug 
from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet,  keeping  the  pipes  perfectly 
clean.    No  tendency  to  A-eeze  has  been  noticed  in  the  tanks,  although 
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the  tempemture  hag  been  as  low  as  four  degrees  the  past:  winter. 
These  tanks  are  a  patented  article,  and  the  oity  oC  MemphiB  paid  ten 
dollars  per  tank  for  the  privilege  of  building  and  osing  them.  The 
total  eo8t  of  a  tank  ready  for  use  is  forty-five  dollars,  exclusiye  of  roy- 
alty. I  should  say  from  observation,  that  these  tanks  fulfill  admirably 
their  purpose,  are  thoroughly  automatic  in  their  action,  and  require 
very  little  attention.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  branch  sewers 
of  Memphis  are  located  on  alleys  in  the  rear  of  the  houses,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  cutting  of  trenches  in  the  streets.  With  the  small  sewers 
of  the  separate  system  this  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  prevents  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  bouse  soil-pipe  to  the  front  of  the  bouse. 

"I  next  gave  a  close  iuspectiou  to  the  condition  of  the  main  and  out- 
let sewers,  both  to  the  fifteen-inch  pipe  and  twenty-inch  brick  sewer. 
This  was  readily  done,  as  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  break  into 
the  crown  of  the  main  at  several  points  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing man-holes.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  (11  A.  u.),  the  sewers 
were  running  three-fourths  full  with  a  swift  cnrrent.  Nothing  solid 
of  any  sort  was  to  be  detected  in  the  flow,  even  by  dredging;  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  paper  constituting  the  only  undissolved  matter;  every 
thing  was  in  solutiou,  and  the  sewerage  was  about  the  color  and  cou- 
aiatence  of  the  Mississippi  river  water.  Although  in  several  places  the 
entire  crown  of  the  sewer  had  been  removed,  it  was  difficult  to  detect 
any  odor  until  you  were  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  flow.  Major 
Humphreys  stated  this  wae  the  uniform  condition  of  the  mains,  and 
that  the  ventilation  seemed  perfect.  I  would  state  in  this  connection 
that  the  main  house-pipe  is  required  by  law  to  be  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  connect  with  the  sewer  without  a  trap,  its  upper 
end  is  then  carrietf  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  fnll  size,  and  left 
open;  every  water-closet,  kitchen-sink,  bath-tub  and  waste-sink 
connects  with  this  four-inch  pipe  by  a  trap  connection  of  its  own. 
The  varying  height  of  the  four-inch  house-maiua,  together  with  the 
constant  flow  of  sewage,  stimulated  by  the  intermittent  discharge  of 
the  flush  tanks,  keeps  the  whole  system  well  ventilated  and  in  perfect 
order.  The  main  and  outlet  sewere  have  an  inclination  of  from  one 
in  four  hundred  to  one  in  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  sewage  is  finally 
discharged  into  Wolf  river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi. 
To  assist  the  ventilation  and  afford  means  for  inspection,  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  place  a  fresb-tur. inlet  at  every  junction  of  a  lateral 
sewer  with  the  main ;  this  is  so  arranged  as  to  let  in  air  and  keep  out 
dirt,  and  is  covered  with  a  grating.  I  fonod  that  out  of  forty  pro- 
vided, only  nine  had  been  used  from  this  belief  that  they  were  unnec- 
essary. The  only  deposit  which  has  ever  been  noticed  in  the  mains  i^ 
a  fine  silt  of  moderate  tenacity,  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  mud 
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held  in  aolation  bj  the  rirer  irater,  oombioed  with  the  pnlp  of  dis- 
solved paper.  Thia  readily  washed  oat  by  pasBing  the  ball  tfaroagh  the 
luaiDs  from  man-hold  to  man-hole.  A  hollow  ball  of  galvanized  iron 
haviug  an  inlet  and  stopper,  and  about  three  inchess  less  in  diameter 
than  the  sever  is  charged  with  water  sufflcieatly  to  keep  it  in  contact 
with  the  roof,  along  which  it  rolls ;  it  ia  then  dropped  into  the  aewer 
at  a  man-hole,  the  carrent  instantly  gorges,  and  rushes  under  the  hall 
with  great  velocity,  and  scours  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  the  ball  in  the 
meantime  rolls  along  the  roof  of  the  aewer,  and  ia  stopped,  if  desired, 
at  the  next  man-hole,  and  taken  out.  Balls  of  different  sizes  are  aaed 
as  deairablfi.  The  above-mentioned  deposit  or  silt  in  the  mains  haa 
never  been  more  tfian  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  depth. 
The  only  obstructions  which  have  occurred  (thirteen  in  nnmber)  in 
the  branch  pipes  during  the  twelve  months  in  which  the  aystem  has 
been  in  use  have  invariably  been  occasioned  by  sticks  about  six  inches 
long  getting  acroas  the  pipe.  The  obBtrnction  ia  immediately  located  by 
the  rising  of  the  sewage  in  the  yard  waste-sink  of  the  housegost  above  iL 
The  aewer  ia  then  nncovered  at  the  proper  place,  cut  open  on  top,  and 
the  obstruction  polled  out  with  a  hook  of  twisted  telegraph  wire. 
This  would  aeem  to  indicate  that  any  slender  article,  not  over  six  inches 
long,  will  pass  through  a  fonr-inch  trap ;  thia  is  furtJier  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  two-feet  carpenters' rulea,  which  fold  to  six 
inches,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  sewers.  This  being  so,  tho  remedy 
would  seem  to  be  either  to  use  no  pipe  less  than  seven  (7)  inches  in 
diameter,  or  to  arrange  the  traps  so  as  not  to  pass  six-inch  sticks.  Ko 
obstruction  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  eight-inch  or  ten-inch  pipes, 
or  in  the  twelve-inch,  fifteen-inch  or  twenty-inch  mains. 

I  understand,  from  Major  Humphries,  that  not  a  single  case  has 
occurred  of  the  breaking  of  the  pipe.  The  drainage  of  the  sub-soil 
by  common  agricultnral  draiti  pipes,  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  is  excellent.  They  are  laid  along  side  of  the  sewer  pipe  in 
the  same  trench,  and  at  the  proper  points  are  carried  off  to  empty  Into 
the  nearest  water-course.  Now,  as  to  the  house  arrangements,  the 
regnlations  are  stringent,  no'plumbing  is  allowed  on  anypkn  bnt  that 
adopted  by  the  authorities  and  carried  out  under  a  rigid  inspectioD  by 
,  the  engineer,  and  no  house  ia  permitted  to  connect  with  the  sewer 
until  inapected  and  passed.  Every  outlet  for  waste  is  connected  with 
the  fonr-inch  house  pipe  and  trapped ;  a  slop  waste  ia  insisted  on  for 
each  house,  so  that  nothing  is  thrown  into  the  gutter  or  on  the  soil 
"So  pan  closets  or  Brahma  closets  are  allowed  where  there  ia  an  aii 
space  between  the  trap  and  the  pan ;  the  use  of  aome  form  of  hopper 
closet  is  preferred.  AH  connections  with  sewers  are  made  by  Y'a  and 
not  by  T's- 
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"  The  city  lays  a  braDoh  every  trenty-foar  (24)  feet  to  the  cnrb ;  to 
this  the  householder  joinB  his  iron  four-inch  house  pipe.  This  avoids 
tearing  np  the  street  to  make  honse  connections. 

"  There  has  been  to  this  date  no  oomplaint,  in  so  far  ab  I  could  find 
ont,  of  sewer  gaa,  and  I  cannot  see  how  there  coald  veil  Ite  with  so 
constant  and  rapid  a  flow  of  sewage,  thoroughly  dissolved,  as  was 
plainly  visible  in  the  mains.  I  learned  from  a  prominent  citizen  and 
householder  that  the  only  incoDTenlenoe  he  bad  ever  experienced  arose 
from  the  breaiiing  down,  temporarily,  of  the  water-works,  which  are 
on  the  Holly  system,  and  which  at  the  time  depended  on  a  single  en- 
gine ;  for  a  tew  days  be  coald  not  use  his  closets  for  want  of  water. 

"By  gaugings  taken  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-inch  mains  I  found 
the  hourly  flow  of  sewage  to  be  remarkably  uniform.  Thns,  from  C 
A.  M.  till  1  A.  M.  the  following  morning,  a  period  of  twentyhours,  the 
flow  oscillated  in  centre  depth  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  fourteen 
and  one-half  inches,  the  minimum  area  of  flow  being  206.5  square 
inches;  the  maximum,  245. ?3  square  inches.  From  1  A.  H.  until  5 
A.  u.,  a  period  of  four  hours,  the  center  depth  ^f  flow  varied  from 
eight  and  one-half  inches  to  eleven  and  one-halT  inches;  minimum 
area  being  107.6  square  inches;  maximum  area,  186.9  square  inches. 
Taking  the  twenty-foUr  hours,  the  minimum  flow  is  43.7  per  cent  of 
the  maximum ;  taking  the  twenty  honrs  of  greatest  flow,  the  mini- 
mum is  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  maximum,  and  eight-ninths  of  the 
daily  flow  of  sewage  passed  in  twenty  hours,  one-ninth  in  four  hours. 
This  marked  uniformity  pf  flow  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,  and 
ills  oscillating  character  within  such  small  limits  must  he  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  flush-tanks,  which  probably  discharge 
in  small  groups. 

"  The  force  employed  in  maintaining  the  sewers  alone  and  its  cost  I 
could  not  obtain  accurately,  as  they  were  doing  much  other  work  with 
the  same  men  ;  but,  approximately,  a  force  of  four  men  watch  and 
keep  in  order  the  entire  system,  including  the  flushing  tanks,  house 
visitations,  etc  All  the  work  at  Memphis  has  been  admirably  and 
faithfully  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  skilled  engineer 
assistants. 

"  In  summing  np  my  impressions  as  to  the  separate  system  as  devel- 
oped at  Memphis,  I  woald  say  that  it  is  well  planned  and  well  exe- 
cuted, and  fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
which  I  conceive  to  be  primarily  the  object  of  all  sewerage,  viz. :  to 
carry  ofl*  alt  human  and  industrial  waste  with  rapidity  and  cleanliness 
to  its  ultimate  destination. 

"  The  acdbmpanying  system  of  tile  drains  has  also  thoroughly  drained 
(as  far  as  I  know)  the  very  tenacious  sub-soil  of  the  city.     As  to  the 
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fltorm-water  at  Memphis,  it  can  safely  be  lefb,  from  all  I  learn,  to  take 
care  of  itaelf. 

"  The  errors  or  omissions  in  the  Memphis  system  are : 
"  First.  InsuffioienC  size  in  the  mains  to  acoommodate  the  excessiTe 
use  or  waste  of  water  dnring  seTere  winters,  when  people  allow  spigots 
to  run  all  the  time,  to  prevent  freezing.  Dnring  the  winter  just  ended. 
Major  Ilumphreya  estimates  that  ono  hundred  gallons  per  capita  per 
day  were  often  used  which  caused  the  mains  to  run  fall  bore,  and 
occasioned  a  backing  up  of  the  sewage  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 
This  fanit,  of  conrse,  was  not  incident  at  all  to  the  system,  and  was  an 
oversight  In  proportioning  the  mains,  and  would  not  be  felt  during 
an  ordinary  winter. 

"  Second.  The  omission  of  man-holes  in  the  mains,  as  well  as  means 
of  opening  the  small  pipes  without  breaking  them,  to  reraove  obstrnc- 
tions  which  will  sometimes  oconr.  These  omissions  are  now  being 
remedied.  Man-holes  being  constrncted  at  every  five  hundred  feet  on 
the  maics,  and  when  a  section  of  small  pipe  is  broken  into,  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  T  shaoed  section,  with  a  lid  on  the  top,  of  the  upright 
stems  of  the  T,  which  can  be  readily  removed  and  the  cleaning  tool 
introduced.  When  these  improvements  are  made,  the  system  will  be 
very  complete.  The  want  of  size  in  the  mains,  shonld  it  become  an 
annoyance,  can  only  be  remedied  either  by  duplicating  tliem  or  re- 
building them  on  a  larger  scale.  I  think  an  error  has  been  made  in 
not  using  the  fresh^air  inlets,  as  originally  intended,  at  the  junction  of 
branch  sewers  with  the  mains.  They  are  useful  for  ventilation  sad 
observation." 

COKOLnSION, 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  this  Board  I  have  endeavored  by  the 
examination  of  foreign  and  Ainerican  experience  to  determine  what 
method  of  sewerage  we  onght  to  recommend  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
this  State  applying  for  advice,  lam  convinced  that  both  in  England 
and  in  America  large,  combined  sewers  for  carrying  storm-water  and 
sewage  are  and  necessarily  must  be  constant  and  powerful  sonrces  of 
disease;  and  that  for  most  towns,  they  are  a  very  costly  method  of  re- 
moving sewage. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Beparat«  system  of  small  sewers  avoids 
in  great  measure  the  inherent  sanitary  difficulties  gf  the  combined 
plan ;  and  that  it  is  an  efficient  and  economical  mebhod  of  removing 
the  sewage  of  towns.  I  therefore  recommend  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  advise  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  of  sewage  in  those 
town,  which  have  asked  for  information  on  this  subject 
Respectful Iv  snbmitted. 

JAMES  T.  GARDINER. 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Drainage,  Sewerage  and  Topography, 
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At  the  qnarterly  meeting  of  the  State  'Board  of  Health,  held  at 
Albany,  Pebraary  8,  1881,  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Gardiner,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  and  obairmaa  of  the  committee  od  drainage,  sewerage 
and  topography,  presented  statements  snpplementary  to  his  report  on 
sewer^^  of  the  smaller  cities  and  large  villages,  as  presented  to  the 
Legislatore  in  the  Board's  second  annnal  report,  setting  forth  urgent 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  "  separate  system  "  of  sewerage,  with 
daily  flashing. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolntious  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
and  ordered  to  be  published: 

WhbbeaSt  Uany  cases  of  disease  directly  traceable  to  contamina- 
tion of  water  and  earth  by  the  soakage  from  privies  and  cess'pools  have 
come  within  the  knowledge  of  this  Board ;  and 

Whbbbas,  Disease  from  this  canse  will  continue  to  inorease  more  and 
more  rapidly  unless  action  is  taken  to  avert  the  evil ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health : 

1.  That  the  nse  of  privy  vaults,  privy-pits  and  cess-pools  is  seriously 
affecting  the  public  health. 

2.  That  all  excreta  should  be  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of 
human  dwelliugs  instead  of  being  stored  up  near  them  in  pits,  vanlts 

■  or  pools,  to  poison  the  vater,  earth  and  air. 

3.  That  in  villages  and  cities  this  removal  of  excreta  should  be  done 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  its  proper  per- 
formance, and  in  isolated  localities  by  the  iadividuals  interested. 

4.  That  this  removal  of  excreta  may  be  cheaply  and  healthfully  done 
either  by  "dry-removal "  or  by  "  water-carriage." 

5.  That  we  recommend  the  method  of  "dry-removal,  called  the  tub 
or  pul  system,"  as  the  best  for  vilh^s,  hamlets  and  isolated  dwell- 
ings which  are  without  water  supply,  or  have  not  the  means  to  build 
sewers. 

6.  That  towns  having  proper  water  supply  should  be  provided  with 
a  system  of  small  sewers  adapted  to  carry  only  sew^e,  including  ex- 
creta, slops  and  waste-water,  and  excluding  storm- water,  which  should 
be  taken  care  of  separately. 

7.  That  the  costly  plan  of  larae  combined  sewers,  for  oartying  sew- 
age and  storm-water  together,  has  proved  a  sanitary  failure  both  in 
i^gland  and  in  this  country ;  while  the  "  separate  system,"  when  prop- 
erly constructed,  avoids  in  great  measure  the  evils  from  sewer-air, 
now  so  common,  and  is  much  less  expensive  for  most  towns. 

8.  That  the  "separate  system  of  sewers,"  with  flushing  tanks,  is 
hereby  recommended  for  general  use  in  this  State. 

Published  and  distribated  in  answer  to  requests  for  information. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

ELI3HA  HARBI8,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EFFLUVIUM 
NUISANCES. 


On  the  6th  of  January,  1881,  a  memorial  from  citizens  of  the  city  of 
New  York  praying  the  Governor  to  require  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  stench  nuisances  at  and  near  Hunter's 
Point,  was  transmitted  by  Governor  Cornell  to  this  Board. 

The  Memorial  of  Citizens  :  —  The  following  memorial,  signed  by 
Messrs.  Howard  Potter,  Charles  P,  Daly,  James  Gallatin,  Alfred  C. 
Post,  M.  D.,  C.  R.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  and  one  hundred  others,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health 

To  Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  undersigned,  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York,  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  things  which  in  their  judgment  constitute  a 
nuisance  affecting  the  security  of  life  and  health  in  this  city;  namely, 
the  noisome  and  offensive  smells,  generated  either  at  Hunter's  Point  and 
other  places  on  Long  Island  by  agencies  unknown  to  your  petitioners, 
which  are  brought  into  this  city  by  winds  and  other  natural  causes;  or 
else  arising  from  the  carrying  on  of  offensive  trades  in  the  said  city. 

Your  petitioners  represent  to  your  Excellency,  that  the  local  Board 
of  Health  of  this  city  has  failed  to  procure  the  abatement  of  this  nuis- 
ance, and  that  the  same  is  in  their  judgment  a  proper  subject  for  exam- 
ination by  the  State  Board  of  Health  under  the  requisition  of  your  Ex- 
cellency, pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  known  as  chapter  32*  of 
the  Laws  of  1880. 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask  that  your  Excellency  require  sach 
i-xamination. 

Dated  New  York,  December,  1880. 

.\t  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  Albany, 
February  9th,  r88i,  the  above  memorial,  signed  by  105  citizens  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  referred  to  a  committee  by  the  following  resolu- 
tion ; 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  York  city  to  take  testimony  with  regard  to  the  nuisances 
alleged  to  exist  there  in  the  petition  of  citizens  referred  to  thie  Board 
for  examination  by  the  Governor,  under  date  of  January  5,  r88i,  and 
that  this  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and  such 
experts  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  investigation. 
That  the  memorial  of  citizens,  with  the  reference  of  the  Governor,  be 
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referred  to  this  committee,  and  that  such  special  committee  report  to 

tliis  Board  the  evidence  taken  with  their  conclusions  thereon,  with  all 
convenient  dispatch. 

The  three  Stale  commissioners  were  appointed  to  be  such  committee 
for  this  investigation:  Dr.  J.  Savage  Delavan,  chairman,  Hon.  Erastus 
Brooks,  and  Dr.  Eli sha  Harris. 

Preliminarv  Steps. —  After  several  public  hearings  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  after  personally  'inspecting  all  places 
known  or  suspected  as  sources  of  the  nuisances  complained,  such  ex- 
pert services  as  were  deemed  necessary  in  certain  chemical  investiga- 
tions* were  engaged;  while  in  its  proceedings  the  committee  had  the 
advantages  of  the  testimony  and  recent  records  of  the  health  authorities 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  also  had  ils  own  memorandum  of  in- 
formation carefully  arranged  for  practical  uses,* 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  committee  transmitted  to  the  Board  a  report 
of  its  proceedings  and  conclusions;  and,  on  the  i6th,  the  Boaid  adopted 
said  report  and  ordered  it  to  be  presented  to  the  Governor, 


Report. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Health  .- 

.\greeably  to  the  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  at  its  meeting,  February  9th,  1881,  the  special  committee  on 
"effluvium  nuisances,"  proceeded  to  New  York  to  take  testimony  from 
those  petitioners  who  had  made  special  complaint  to  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  concerning  such  alleged  nuisances,  due  no- 
tice having  been  given  to  each  petitioner.  The  committee  held  three 
sittings  at  No.  79  Fourth  avenue,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  on  February  ajd,  and  j6th, 
and  March  3d. 

The  testimony  taken  at  these  hearings  of  your  committee,  both  from 
those  petitioners  and  others  who  were  present  and  personally  gave  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  the  written  testimony  in  answer  to  certain  questions 
received  by  the  committee  while  in  session,  ii  presented  in  full,  with 
this  report.  After  this  testimony  had  been  duly  considered,  the  commit- 
tee made  a  tour  of  inspection  and  investigated  the  sources  of  the  nuis- 
ances complained  of,  on  the  z6th  of  March.  They  have  also  caused 
special  investigations  to  be  made  by  experts,  both  as  regards  seques- 
tered nuisances;  and  also  concerning  the  chemistry  of  stenches,  as  un- 
derstood at  the  present  day.  They  herewith  present  their  report  lo  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  taken, 
a  special  report  of  a  chemical  expert,  also  the  conclusions  reached  after 
due  consideration  of  the  testimony  and  the  results  of  their  official  visit 
to  the  localities  and  industries  complained  of. 

J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN, 
•  Chairman  of  Committee. 

*  See  Atetntcto  of  ptqiera  appended  to  tbla  Beport. 
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The  special  committee  for  investigating  stench  nuisances  has  listened 
to,  and  recorded,  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  testimony,  and  so  far  as 
at  present  informed,  the  members  of  this  committee  are  unanimouUy 
agreed  that  offensive  odors  are  frequently  noticeable  over  a  great  extent 
of  the  districts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  they  are  borne  upon 
the  atmospheric  currents  from  the  south-eastward  crossing  the  East 
river,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  far  westward  as  Broadway  and  6th  and 
7th  avenues.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  whose  testimony  is  of  the 
highest  trustworthiness,  states  that  the  stench  nuisance  from  the  south' 
eastward  is  borne  to  his  residence  in  46th  street,  between  jth  and  8th 
avenues. 

The  voluntary  testimony  thus  far  taken  presents  a  certain  number  of 
points  and  some  conclusive  testimony  respecting  the  effects  produced 
upon  those  who  complain  of  the  odors  and  of  the  necessitj'  which  they 
create,  wherever  smelled,  for  the  closing  of  doors  and  windows  on  the 
windward  side  of  their  houses.  The  committei;  regard  this  as  good  and  > 
substantial  evidence  that  the  nuisance  complained  of  is  a  nuisance 
against  health.  No  effort^need  be  made  to  find  what  particular  disease 
has  been  produced  by  any  suth  nuisance,  the  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  comfort  and  mental  peace  of  indi- 
viduals in  vast  numbers  of  families,  who  are  helpless  to  defend  them- 
selves in  any  manner  without  removing  far  from  their  present  residences, 
are  facts  well  proven.  The  committee  would  attach  great  importance 
to  this  fact,  and  allow  it  to  stand  by  itself,  as  others  are  being  settled 
by  the  evidence  received. 

The  localities  from  which  the  greatest  number  of  complaints  and 
the  most  emphatic  and  well  defined  statements  concerning  these  stench 
nuisances  come  must  be  regarded  as  important.  Thus  far  they  have 
been  chiefly  between  38th  and  spth  streets,  on  the  East  river  side, 
and  as  far  westward  as  7th  avenue. 

The  following  abstract  of  certain  points  in  the  volunteer  testimony 
taken  by  the  committee  comprise  i  Fii-st.  Points  upon  which  all  agree, 
among  upwards  of  one  hundred  who  testified  by  written  statements. 
Second.  Verbal  testimony,  given  in  response  to  questions  by  the  com- 
mittee.* 

The  Written  Testimony. — .-VU  agree  in'  their  answers  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  stenches  that  kerosene,  sludge  acid,  or  sludge,  putrid 
animal  odors,  ammoniacal  sulphurous  gases,  or  vapors  are  oftenest 
noticeable;  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  these  odors  seem  to  come 
from  the  eastward  and  south-eastward;  that  they  are  noticeable  across 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the  city,  from  eastward  to  westward  ;  that 
they  vary  in  intensity  greatly  at  different  parts  of  the  day,"  and  on 
diflerent  days,  but  are  smelled  at  al!  hours,  though  most  at  evening ; 
that"  they  cause  nausea,  and  that  numerous  persons  are  made  sick  in 
consequence;  that  invalids  and  feeble  persons  suffer  most. 

The  committee  quote  from  the  numerous  written  statements  the  fol- 
lowing, which  illustrate  quite  correctly  the  whole; 

Dr.  C.  a.  Agneiu,  whose  family  residence  is  at  266  Madison  avenue, 
comer  of  East  39th  street,  writes  that  his  family  suffers  at  all  seasons, 
and  at  all  hours  when  the  wind  is  from  the  right  quarter,  east  or  south- 
east; that  the  odors  at  his  house  are  most  noticeable  at  his  front  win- 

*Ad  tbMncC  of  1.  nemonndum  wUch  wu  prepared  in  commllCee,  to  SuUitue  iu  woilc.  u  ip- 
pemled  Id  iMi  report  nurked  [A]. 
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dows  and  doors,  he  would  term  them  kerosene  smells  ;  that  "they  are 
sources  of  sickness  by  causing  windows  and  other  ventilators  to  be 
closed,  and  by  their  depressing  effect  upon  health,  and  by  unpleasantly 
affecting  the  nervous  system  in  various  ways."  He  further  testifies  that 
''  a  bad  stench  is  a  source  of  disease,  because  in  man.y  ways  it  vexes  the 
nervous'  system  of  sensitive  people." 

Dr.  Thomas F.  Cock,  whose  residence  is  at  \\  East  40th  street,  be- 
tween Fifth  avenue  and  Madison  avenue,  testifies:  The  stenches  are 
noticeable  all  over  Murray  hill  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south-east ; 
they  are  traceable  to  the  region  of  Hunter's  Point;  that  they  aggravate 
sickness  and  affect  all  persons  of  cleanly  habits;  that  during  his  sum- 
mer travel  upon  the  Long  Island  railroad,  several  distinct  sources  of 
stenches  are  recogtiizable  and  are  excessively  offensive. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Higgini,  of  23  Beakman  place,  opposite  Hunter's  Point, 
testifies:  That  in  his  locality  the  odors  create  an  increased  sickness; 
"frequendy,"  he  continues,  "I  have  had  to  leave  my  house  and  go  to 
another  portion  of  the  city  for  temporary  relief  where  supportable  air 
could  be  found;  in  the  summer  we  have  to  close  all  the  windows  at 
times  and  exclude  the  odors." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hills,  of  438   Madison  avenue,  testifies:  That  in  the  re- 

.  gion  of  his  residence  bad  odors  are  noticeable  at  all  times  of  the  day  ; 

that  they  are  most  intense  from  30th  to  50th  streets,  from  the  river  side 

to  Madison  avenue;    that  the  odors '"are    intensely   disagreeable  and 

suffocating." 

John  M.  Drake,  Esq.,  of  4  Beakman  place,  near  East  48th  street, 
testifies ;  That  the  odors  are  most  offensive  afternoons  and  evenings, 
and  at  the  west  side  of  the  dwellings;  that  the  "  smells  are  those  of 
'  sludge,'  phosphates,  and  slaughter-houses,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

Dr.  _/.  D.  Trask,  .\storia,  testifies:  That  the  stenches  are  noticeable 
at  all  hours  ;  that  his  residence  suffers  most  when  south  and  south-east 
winds  prevail ;  that  the  smells  are  sickening ;  that  they  cause  and  in- 
crease sickness ;  that, his  wife,  sons  and  daughters  alike  testify  to  these 
facts. 

/.If.  Montgomery,  Msq.,  of  13  Prospect  place,  East  41st  street,  tes- 
tifies: That  the  odors  are  intense  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  Fifth  avenue,  to  his  certain  knowledge;  that  "the  smell 
is  like  decomposing  matter  and  offai  stench,"  which  "must  be  smelled 
to  be  appreciated;"  designates  them  as  coming  from  fat-rendering  and 
fertilizer  factories;  that  he  is  not  only  compelled  to  close  his  windows 
against  suffocating  stenches,  but  has  been  broken  of  rest  night  after 
night;  that  they  cause  sickness  most  emphatically. 

Signor  Mendelshon,  residing  at  2  Prospect  place,  East  41st  street, 
testifies.  That  the  smells  seem  to  come  from  Hunter's  Point,  petroleum 
refineries,  and  from  fat-rendering  establishmenls  ;  that  the  stenches  are 
sickening  and  foul,  reach  his  residence  from  the  ea.st;  that  they  cause 
nausea  and  an  inclination  to  vomit;  that  they  produce  sickness  in  his 
family;  that  in  summer  they  are  most  offensive  and  compel  people  to 
keep  their  doors  and  windows  closely  shut. 

Dr.  Buttles,  residing  at  28  East  28th  street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  tes- 
tifies: That  the  stenches  from  the  east  reach  that  part  of  the  city  at 
all  seasons,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  that  they  are  offensive 
the  whole  distance  from  23d  to  90th  street ;  that  they  are  disgusting 
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and  sickening;  that  cases  of  sickness  are  often  traced  to  tliis  cause.  The 
doctor  gives  the  names  and  residences  of  those  patients  who  have  suf- 
fered sickness  from  this  cause  in  the  region  of  the  city  here  mentioned. 

Dr.  L.  Bolton  Ba^s  testifies:  That  the  stenches  are  noticeable  at 
jjd  street,  and  far  northward ;  that  at  times  they  are  intolerable; 
that  they  are  worse  with  an  east  wind;  that  they  cause  nausea  and 
headache,  and  an  extreme  sense  of  suffocation;  that  they  increase  pros- 
tration in  those  who  are  sick,  and  are  especially  injurious  to  patients, 
sick  with  fever  or  any  lung  trouble.  The  doctor  gives  names  of  sufferers. 

Mr.  E.  Tatum,  residing  at  244  East  15th  street,  near  the  Friends' 
schools  and  meeting-house,  testifies;  That  there  is  greatest  suffering  in 
that  region  at  low  tide,  when  the  winds  are  easterly. 

Dr.  John  C.  Peters,  residing  at  83  Madison  avenue,  near  29th  street, 
testifies:  That  these  stenches  are  most  noticeable  fromzsd  to  soth 
street,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  as  far  westward  as  Fifth  ave- 
nue. He  testifies  that  ladies  are  made  wretched  by  the  stenches;  that 
they  are  waked,  up 'from  sleep  by  them;  that  they  undoubtedly  cause 
sickness.  He  gives  names  and  residences  of  a  number  of  sufferers  liv- 
ing in  the  region  here  mentioned. 

Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  8  Beekman  place,  above  East  48th  street,  testifies: 
That  the  violence  of  the  stenches  is  indescribable ;  that  they  are  most 
apparent  when  dense  volumes  of  black  smoke  issues  from  the  oil  refin- 
eries; that  they  reach  his  residence  from  the  east  and  south-east,  blow- 
ing directly  across  Murray  hill;  that  they  produce  sickness  and  depres- 
sion in  him  and  in  many  of  his  neighbors;  they  also  cause  sickness  — 
not  specific  diseases  and  fevers —  but  sickness. 

Dr.  Estabrook,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Chanty  Hospital  medical  service, 
testifies  ;  That  the  odors  are  noticeable  at  all  times  and  seasons  when ' 
the  southerly  winds  prevail.  The  hospitals  of  which  he  has  charge  are 
directly  north  from  Hunter's  Point  and  Newtown  creek.  He  adds 
"that  the  stench  coming  from  Hunter's  Point  is  often  so  charged  with 
acid  fumes  as  to  be  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  lungs  and  throat,  and 
to  compel  the  closing  of  doors  and  windows  during  hot  days. 

George  D.  Bleything,  residing  at  175  East  78th  street,  testifies:  That 
at  his  house  great  sufitering  is  experienced  from  the  stenches  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  south  or  from  the  south-east;  that  they  are  compelled 
to  close  their  southern  windows,  even  in  the  most  pleasant  weather,  to 
shutout  the  nauseating  odor. 

Dr.  Charles  Milne,  residing  at  144  East  4Sth  street,  testifies:  That 
the  stenches  produce  sickness,  especially  in  children,  and  in  all  invalids 
to  whom  fresh  air  is  most  essential. 

Dr.  W.  H.Hall,  of  129  East  54th  street,  .testifies;  That  he  traces 
sickness  in  numerous  families  to  the  stenches;  that  these  stenches  are 
"active  factors  in  generating  disease." 

Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  of  2*  East  42d  street,  testifies:  That  these 
stenches  afflict  the  whole  east  side  of  the  city  abtwe  23d  street;  "at 
times  they  are  suggestive  of  petroleum,  at  other  times  of  rancid,  putri- 
fying  fat  ;  "  they  proceed  from  the  direction  of  Long  Island  City;  that 
they  cause  nausea,  headache;  that  they  impair  appetite;  injure  persons 
of  delicate  stomach  ;  aggravate  diseases  of  debility;  that  they  have  of- 
ten wakened  him  out  of  a  sound  sleep  during  a  sudden  change  of  wind 
which  brought  them  into  his  open  sleeping- room. 
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Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck,  of  109  Madison  avenue,  near  30th  street,  testi- 
fies: That  the  smells  consist  of  "  sickening  odors  penetrating  every 
part  of  the  house; "  they  are  always  eastward;  they  are  injurious  to  in- 
fants and  delicate  persons. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Fisk,  residing  at  999  Fifth  avenue  and  70th  street,  testi- 
fies: That  the  stenches  are  most  oppressive  at  her  residence  in  the  af- 
ternoon; that  they  seem  to  come  from  the  petroleum  and  the  bone-boil- 
ing works  from  across  the  East  river;  that  at  times  the  house  is  sud- 
denly pervaded  by  them;  that  they  cause  sickness;  compel  closing  of 
windows. 

The  Oral  Testimony. —  In  language  like  the  foregoing  the  com- 
plainants have  voluntarily  given  testimony  in  writing,  while  the  verbal 
testimony  has  been  given  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  in  terms  even 
stronger,  in  connection  with  many  details,  which,  taken  at  a  justifiable 
estimate,  are  valuable  and  significant,  certainly,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to 
kinds  and  degrees  of  sufierings  experienced  by  manv  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  central  districts  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  total  number  of  persons  whose  testimony  is  given  in  their  own 
handwriting  is  fifty-eight,  and  the  number  who  appeared  voluntarily  and 
gave  verbal  testimony,  which  was  stenograph ically  reported  and  has 
since  been  written  out  in  full,  is  thirty-one.  This  body  of  evidence  is 
available  for  future  use,  but  is  not  here  presented- 

Nantes  or  designations  given  to  the  stenches  complained  of. 
Sludge-acid,  or  sludge,  sulphuretted  gases,  stinking  gases,  petroleum 

'  smells,  putrid  odors,  ammoniacal  gases,  fat-house  smells,  offal  rendering, 
bone-boiling,  bone-burning,  superphospate  fertilizer  factory  stenches, 
manure  heaps  and  manure  dumps,  are  the  designations  given  in  testi- 
mony.    The  name  of  the  spent,  or  waste,  acid,  known  among  the  peo- 

.  pie  as  sludge  acid,  has  become  most  common  in  the  mouths  of  com- 
plainants. This  is  natural,  for  it  appears  from  the  records  of  proceed- 
ings against  fertilizer  factories,  during  the  past  several  years,  under 
orders  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  un- 
der' orders  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  Brooklyn,  that  the  intensest 
nuisance  is  caused  by  this  waste  acid  ■ —  a  resultant  of  the  process  of 
the  agitation  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  distilled  kerosene.  It  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  most  intense  and  persistent  of  the  stenches, 
and  it  has  become  widely  known  by  common  repetition  and  disre- 
pute of  its  name,  but  is  often,  as  the  committee  believes,  applied 
quite  indiscriminately  to  the  total  of  stench  nuisances  observable  on 
the  high  grounds  of  the  central  district  of  New  York  city.  Other 
stenches  as  described,  and  as  quite  conclusively  verified  by  the  com- 
mittee under  its  own  inspection,  as  well  as  by  special  testimony  which 
came  from  experts  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  nuisances  complained  of,  may 
be  correctly  mentioned  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Offensive  odors  of  putrescent  animal  matters  in  the  nature  of 
offal,  putrid  fish,  and  fish-scrap,  as  well  as  all  other  animal  scrap  in 
a  moist,  putrescent  state. 

2.  Gases  and  effluvia  residting  from  the  contact  of  sulphuric  acid, 
pure  or  impure,  with  such  materials  and  Other  phosphatic  matter,  as 
witnessed  in  the  superphospate  factories. 
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3-  Gas  and  vapor  arising  from  cooking  or  burning  of  fatty  animal 
matters,  whatever  the  process  may  be,  especially  the  bone-boiling 
and  offal  rendering  as  witnessed  on  Newtown  creek  near  Hunter's 
Point. 

4.  The  escape  of  vast  volumes  of  unconsumed  smoke  from  what- 
ever sources,  where  oily  and  fatty,  tarry  or  any  kind  of  animal  or 
offensive  organic  matters  are  being  partially  and  unskilfully  burned, 
and  allowing  the  escape  of  smoke  and  vapor  into  the  atmosphere, 
unconsumed  and  unneutral]  zed,  as  seems  to  have  been  witnessed  from 
the  beginning  of  these  complaints,  in  connection  with  almost  every 
kind  of  refinery  where  these  substances  are  undergoing  distillation  or 
vaporization  by  heat.  The  open  exposure  of  offal  and  other  putrid 
matters,  and  the  slovenly  manipulation  of  common  manures  and  fertil- 
izers as  witnessed  upon  the  New  York  side  as  wel!  as  upon  the  Hunt- 
er's Point  side;  the  running  of  offensive  waste  materials  into  the  affluents 
of  the  East  river,  and  even  into  this  river  itself,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years  until  a  deposit  of  vile  mud  and  sedimentary,  matter 
and  slime  is  now  smearing  many  miles  of  the  tidal  banks  of  Newtown 
creek  and  its  estuaries,  as  well  as  some  portions  of  the  East  river  side, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  sewer  outlets  and  the  slips  and  docks. 

5.  Temporary  and  apparently  surreptitious  attempts  to  manipulate  the 
sludge  acid  and  other  matters  that  produce  foul  and  far-reaching 
stenches  at  various  points  along  Newtown  creek;  the  neglect  of  proper 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  stoking  and  maintenance  of  furnace  fires 
in  connection  with  nearly  all  the  establishments  that  are  accused  of 
these  nuisances;  the  exception  to  this  neglect  being  of  quite  recent  date, 
and  in  the  few  larger  works  as  witnessed  in  the  kerosene  establishments 
that  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  evil. 

This  series  of  stenches,  and  these  causes  of  th'em,  have  acquired  a 
magnitude  that  can  hardly  have  been  witnessed  elsewhere  in  the  world; 
for  the  businesses  with  which  they  are  connected  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, conducted  upon  an  enormous  scale.  The  kerosene  works  illus- 
trate this  fact,  so  do  the  superphosphate  manufactories  and  the  restoration 
of  sludge-acid  works.  Therefore,  the  whole  subject  possesses  an  im- 
portance which  the  petitioners  to  the  Governor  have  not  overrated  in 
their  memorial. 

Identification  and  description  of  them. 
A  few  of  the  witnesses  who  have  borne  voluntary  testimony  have  con- 
fidently asserted  that  they  smelled  at  various  times  odors  that  they 
could  specify.  This  may  have  been  true  in  their  experience  —  the  stenches 
from  burning  fats  and  bones,  from  superphosphate  factories  and  the 
sludge  vapor,  from  petroleum  stills  and  from  gas  house  purifiers,  are 
separately  distinguishable.  Yet  where  numerous  vapors  and  gases  are 
combined  as  they  float  in  the  atmosphere,  it  cannot  be  considered  neces- 
sary in  establishing  the  fact  relating  to  nuisances,  that  each  of  the  pol- 
luting agents  in  the  air  shall  be  positively  identified  and  separately 
named.  It  would  be  asking  too  much.  The  committee's  personal  ob- 
servation, and  the  tesrimony  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  witnesses 
alike  establish  the  fact  that  most  of  the  sickening  and  offensive  vapors 
that  are  smelled  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunter's  Pointandon  the  New  York 
side,  opposite,  are  comiiMfi/ effluvia  which  should  be  accredited  to  sev- 
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eral  causes  that  are  in  operation  at 'tile  same  time.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  certain  odors  and  odorous  vapors  which  are 
much  more  persistent  3XiA\v\{\(^  fiotit  farther  than  others,  undiminished 
or  undestroyed  as  respects  their  offensiveness  and  character  as  stenches. 
The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  this  is  true  of  naphthous  and  cer- 
tain other  special  vapors  from  petroleum  oil  under  treatment  by  heat  or 
by  acids,  and  such  stenches  are  doubtless  as  infinitely  variable  and  com- 
bined as  their  chemical  changes  and  characteristics  are.  It  seems  to  he 
equally  true  that  the  offensive  odors  from  putrid  animal  matter,  and  the 
vapor  from  the  rendering  of  fats  and  from  bone-boiling  and  bone-burning 
establishments,  arc  readily  conveyed  long  distances  by  the  atmosphere 
with  all  their  pungency  and  sickening  odor.  Ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  of  course,  are  not  conveyed  to  any  great  distance;  for,  as 
their  chemistry  proves,  they  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  moisture,  and  thus 
diluted  and  combined  and  at  last  rendered  imperceptible  to  the  senses. 
Yet  these  are  offensive  enough  in  the  neighborhood  where  produced,  as 
was  witnessed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Standard  Ammonia  Works,  visited 
by  the  committee. 

The  most  pungent  and  suffocating  of  all  effluvia  smelied  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  complained  of  by  those  who  have  testified,  are  diose  from 
sludge-acid  and  from  the  superphosphate  establishments. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Nason,  and  from  what  the  com- 
mittee judges  to  be  true  from  its  own  examinations  of  the  establishments, 
the  heated  vapors  which  hitherto  —  until  quite  recently  at  three  or  four 
of  the  kerosene  works  —  have  been  given  off  during  the  process  of 
"blowing out"  and  cleansing  of  the  great  petroleum  stills  (of  which 
there  are  a  hundred  or  more  in  operation,  each  with  a  capacity  of  from 
300  to  600  barrels)  produce  the  most  far-reaching  and  intense  of  the 
■effluvia  connected  with  the  kerosene  works.  The  Empire,  the  Standard 
and  the  Pratt  Astral  Oil  Works  now  demonstrate  the  fact  that  this  source 
of  nuisance  is,  and  should  ever  be,  completely  prevented;  and  that  by  a 
simple  system  of  hoods  and  connecting  tubes,  aided  by  a  suction  cham- 
ber near  the  terminus  of  the  collecting  tubes,  all  such  vapors  are  drawn 
away  and  blown  into  a  heated  furnace,  as  useful  fuel.  By  this  '  simple 
and  effective  process  the  committee  witnessed  the  control  of  what  was, 
until  recently,  one  of  the  chief  nuisances  of  kerosene  works. 

Alongside  the  Standard  and  Empire  Oil  Works,  the  mixing  and  ex- 
posure of  superphosphate  fertilizers  is  carried  on.  Near  the  foot  of 
Eighth  street,  on  the  East  river,  Long  Island  City,  pungent  and  sickening 
odors  were  smelied  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  and  were 
more  intense  and  offensive  than  all  of  the  odors  noticeable  about  those 
two  largest  of  the  petroleum  refineries.  The  claim  that  has  been  oc- 
casionally alluded  to,  if  not  positively  asserted,  in  the  course  of  the  tes- 
timony received  by  the  committee,  that  the  commercially  pure  sulphuric 
acid  used  by  certain  superphosphate  manufactories  has  prevented  all 
nuisance  from  such  exceptionally  well-conducted  places,  does  not  seem 
to  bewell  founded;  for  at  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments  on 
the  Queens  county  side  of  Newtown  creek,  at  which  it  was  found  that 
clean  commercial  acid  was  being  used,  of  about  55°  (Beaumi  test),  the 
committee  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  densely  loaded  with  the 
offensive  effluvia  characteristic  of  the  superphosphate  manufacture. 
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Combination  of  various  effluvia. 

The  committee  need  only  show  upon  the  chart  of  the  nuisance  dis- 
tricts how  the  whole  series  of  effluvium  factories  and  materials  is  distrib- 
uted along  the  lines  eastward  from  the  East  river,  opposite  the  central  re- 
gions of  New  York.  Any  effluvium  that  pertains  or  attaches  to  heated  va- 
pors or  gases  may  be  floated  westward,  eastward,  or  in  any  direction,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  whenever  the  vapors  with  w'hich  it  is  connected  are 
sufficiently  heated  to  permit  the  whole  to  be  wafted  onward-in  a  given 
moving  stratum  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
one  stench  alom,  but  necessarily  a  combination  of  all  the  stenches  that  reach 
and  float  in  the  moving  current  of  air,  and  the  question  how  far  they 
may  float  onward  together  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  an  un- 
pleasant experience  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  New  York  city. 
The  varyihg  amount  and  intensity  of  the  effluvium  nuisance  and  of  the 
share'  which  each  one  takes  in  the  total,  are  points  on  which  we 
have  no  other  evidence  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  testimony 
and  statements  which  the  committee  is  now  prepared  to  submit. 
On  particular  days  in  the  week,  and  at  particular  periods  of  the 
same  day,  the  mixing  of  sulphuric  acid  or  sludge  acid  with  the  ani- 
mal and  earthy  matter,  which  constitutes  the  phosphatic  and  ammoni- 
acal  basis  of  the  fertilizer,  maybe  in  full  operation,  and  at  all  other 
times  no  such  mixing  of  acid  will  be  going  on.  In  like  manner  ammo- 
nia factories  may  carelessly,  or  by  accident,  set  free  great  volumes  of 
ammoniacal  and  sulphuretted  vapors,  heated  or  otherwise,'  from  certain 
parts  of  their  buildings,  or  at  the  water-surface,  or  beneath  the  surface, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly,  as  asserted,  a  frequent  occurrence.  In  like  man- 
ner also  the  manipulating  of  the  sludge,  outside  of  closed  metallic  tanks 
by  which  the  well  regulated  kerosene  -works  do  noK<  control  this  dangerous 
nuisance,  will  necessarily  evolve  the  terribly  disgusting  stench  that  per- 
tains to  this  substance  when  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  materials; 
and,  added  to  all  these,  there  may  be,  and  certainly^ften  are,  dense  vol- 
umes of  smoke  and  offensive  vapors  evolved  from  other  establishments 
in  the  districts  in  which  the  stenches  are  produced.  These,  taken  to- 
gether, make  up  the  total  stench  nuisances  against  which  the  people  are 
protesting. 

This  committee  feels  warranted  in  the  assertion  that  fully  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total  nuisance  of  stenches  complained  of  is  the  direct  result 
of  needless  and  culpable  negligence,  and  failure  to  adopt  and  enforce 
suitable  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  introduce  well-known  approved 
means  for  controlling  and  preventing  such  nuisances. 

Conclusions. 

1.     Concerning  Refuse  and  Waste  Materials  from  the  Cities. 

AH  such  matters  need  to  be  removed  as  thoroughly  and  as  promptly 
as  possible,  for- the  protection  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people. 
The  value  of  the  materials  themselves  requires  that  this  should  be  sys- 
tematically done,  and  done  without  waste.  Animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters in  the  form  of  garbage  from  kitchens,  markets  and  butcheries  seem 
to  be  imperfectly  disposed  of,  and  that  which  is  subject  to  the  processes 
of  rendering,  bone-boiling,  and  bone-burning  is  not  carried  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  built-up  districts.     The  methods  of  utilizing  waste 
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materials  are  rude  and  nasty ;  there  is  little  effort  made  to  prevent 
nuisance  from  this  class  of  substances.  The  removal  and  general 
control  of  manure  from  the  stables  and  dumps  in  the  cities  have  not 
been  subjected  to  complaint  by  any  of  the,  voluntary  witnesses  except- 
ing those  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island  railways,  upon  which  the  manure 
from  New  York  is  accumulated.  The  committee  has  obtained  evidence 
that  the  sources  of  nuisance  from  the  manure  of  New  York,  as  regards 
its  daily  removal  arid  methods  of  shipment,  show  that  there  should 
be  no  nuisance  wherever  publicly  complained  of,  because  all  these  pro- 
cesses are  already  greatly  improved  in  the  regulations  put  upon  them, 
and  can  be  made  inofiensive. 

Accumulations  of  manure  upon  any  docks,  or  along  any  passenger 
railways,  as  at  present  witnessed  in  Long  Island  City,  will  need  to  be 
prohibited.  The  question  of  the  more  distant  and  sequestered  storage 
of  such  material  should  be  promptly  settled;  not  only  are  the  three 
cities,  but  millions  of  people  who  travel  upon  the  railways  and  ferries, 
are  interested  in  this.  In  like  manner,  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  New 
York  may  be  needlessly  annoyed  by  any  one  of  the  manure  dumping 
and  mixing  yards,  wherein  vast  quantities  remain  improperly  on  stor- 
age for  months,  close  by  densely  populated  streets.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  manure  storage  should  be  farther  and  sufficiently  away  from 
the  cities  and  all  populous  neighborhoods,  and  away  from  close  proi- 
imity  to  great  passenger  railways,  ferries  and  stations.  Local  Boards 
of  Health  should  adopt  and  enforce  uniform  and  strict  rules  against 
this  filth  nuisance. 

The  committee  can  safely  express  as  its  own  conviction  and  judg- 
ment, that  the  chief  and  most  noticeable  sources  aiid  causes  of  offensive 
effluvia,  whether  in  the  nature  of  gases,  vapors,  smoke,  or  any  kind  of 
stench,  are  found  to  depend  upon  preventable  kinds  of  neglect,  care- 
lessness, ignorance  and  nastiness;  that  some  things  are,  in  their  very 
nature  and  condition  of  putrescence,  so  offensive  and  injurious,  that  no 
excuse  can  be  founcf  for  permitting  them  to  remain  in  the  presence  of 
any  city  or  populous  place  any  longer  than  is  necessary  for  securing 
their  promptest  removal;  that  as  regards  the  substances,  businesses  and 
methods  which  can  be  rendered  inoffensive,  whatever  their  possibilities 
of  producing  stenches  and  defiling  the  atmosphere  may  be,  when  n^- 
lected  or  improperly  managed,  the  committee  finds  it  a  duty  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  best  experience  and  evidences  are  that  such  olTensivencss 
may  be  entirely  prevented  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  the 
same;  that  what  is  now  found  to  be  entirely  practicable  in  preventing 
and  controlling  such  sources  of  nuisance  should  be  fully  understood, 
faithfully  enforced,  not  only  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  but  by  the 
managers  of  all  such  materials,  businesses  and  methods;  that  such 
causes  of  nuisance  as  are  not  so  proved  to  be  manageable  and  preven- 
table should  be  removed  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  population 
that  are  helpless  to  prevent  and  avoid  the  stenches,  as  to  cause  no  offense 
excepting  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  such  management  and  busi- 
ness. 

2.     Concerning  the  OH  Refiruries. 

The  committee  finds  that  causes  and  sources  of  intense  and  much 
complained  of  stenches  from  petroleum  oil  works  seem  to  have  existed. 
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for  many  years  past,  along  Neflrtown  creek  and  the  East  river  side  of 
Hunter's  Point;  it  has  also  been  proved  that,  in  consequence  of  per- 
sistent pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  largest  of  these  oil  companies 
by  the  Health  Board  of  New  York  city,  these  companies  have  recently 
begun  to  institute  important  improvements  both  mechanical  and  ad- 
minstrative  throughout  all  their  refineries.  Scientific  and  experienced 
men  emplo)'ed  by  some  of  these  companies  at  present  concede  aJl  that  has 
been  asserted  regarding  the  oifensiveness  of  certain  products  and  pro- 
cesses in  the  refining  business.  There  is  good  evidence  that  no  small  part  of 
the  causes  of  such  offensiveness  is  well  understood  by  the  men  who 
manage  the  refineries.  The  clearing  out  and  steam  "  blowing  "  of 
heated  stills  may  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  knowledge  and  cause  of  evil 
which,  until  recendy,  has  not  been  controlled.  Close  hoods  and  suction 
conduits  are  the  simple  and  quite  effectual  methods  now  of  controlling 
this  source  of  nuisance,  and  their  adoption  at  the  Standard,  Empire 
and  Pratt  refineries  Sufficiently  attest  the  controllability  of  this  evil. 

Sub-surface  tubular  drainage  iai  the  recovery  of  waste  oily  matters 
upon  the  premises  of  the  refineries  is  proved  to  be  entirely  practicable, 
and  this  is  a  source  of  protection  from  nuisance  and  from  conflagra- 
tions. "The  greatest  and  yet  the  simplest  of  all  the  achievements  for 
preventing  the  nuisance  from  "  sludge,"  is  witnessed  in  the  plosed  Me- 
tallic tanks,  which  are  floated  near  to  the  refineries  for  the  reception  of 
the  foul,  sulphuric  acid  known  as  sludge.  Yet  great  as  this  improve- 
ment is,  and  obviously  necessary,  the  committee  witnessed  the  open 
conveyance  of  a  horse-cart  loaded  with  a  hlige  tank  for  transporting 
sludge-acid  from  some  neighboring  reservoir  of  that  stuff,  and  to  a  still 
more  nasty  and  wanton  exposure  of  the  same  in  the  process  of  steam- 
heating,  wrongly  called  refining,  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  Newtown 
creek.  The  absolute  control  of  the  sludge  as  fast  as  produced  at  the 
kerosene  "  agitators  ;  "  its  removal  to  suitable  distances  from  the  built- 
up  districts  before  exposing  it  in  the  process  for  the  recovery  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  simply  the  removal  of  the  foul  materiaJ  that  it  has 
taken  to  itself  in  the  great  agitating  tanks  of  the  kerosene  works  —  in- 
deed, before  exposing  and  manipulating  it  in  any  manner- — ^is  so  plain 
an  obligation  of  the  parties  who  produce  or  possess  it,  that  the  commit- 
tee believes  it  is  the  duty  of  every  local  Board  of  Health  (and  if  need  be, 
■of  the  State  government)  to  declare  a  neglect  to  do  this  to  be  a  misde- 
meanor. A  small  quantity  of  this  abominable  material  when  mixed 
with  water  or  exposed  to  vapor  or  heat  in  the  open  air,  or  when  it  is 
being  mixed,  or  stored  in  a  moist  mixture  with  earthy,  animal  or  vege- 
table matters,  sends  forth  efHuvia  that  ought  not  to  be  endured,  and 
must  be  prevented. 

Escape  of  light  oils  which  are  vaporized  in  various  ways  and  wasted 
in  the  atmosphere  during  the  process  of  distillation,  or  open  exposure 
of  them  in  various  manipulations  of  the  refineries,  etc.,  is  all  unneces- 
sary and  should  be  prevented.  They  are  not  too  offensive,  perhaps,  to 
be  endured,  but  this  is  a  needless  source  o_f  nuisance,  and  has  had  its 
share  in  making  up  the  total  of  what  is  known  as  the  oil  refinery  nui- 
sance. A  complete  control  of  all  these  things  is  witnessed  at  several  of 
the  refineries  already  described  in  the  committee's  report 

The  escape  of  offensive  waste  material  into  the  waters  or  upon  the 
water-sides  has  been  a  filthy  and  wanton  abuseof  riparian  privileges  which 
the  interests  of  commerce  have  generously  accorded  to  the  petroleum 
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refineries  and  oil  companies,  and  all  workers  in  waste  material  in  the 
Hunter's  Pdint  district.  The  local  Boards  of  Health  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  interests  of  these  districts  are  in  duty  bound  to  regulate  and 
effectually  enforce  all  necessary  regulations  concerning  this  matter. 

Ammonia  works. —  The  committee  regret  that  the  one  great  ammonia 
establishment  visited,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Newtown  creek,  was,  in 
some  respects,  in  an  offensive  condition.  Worst  of  all,  the  drainage  and 
mechanical  works  were  found  inadequate  to  control  the  nuisance  liable 
to  be  created  in  the  manufacture  of  aqua  ammonia,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, nitrate  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  chemicals  which  arc 
there  manufactured  in  vast  quantities. 

Superphosphate  Fertilizer  manufactories. 

The  stenches  that  emanate  from  the  superphosphate  materials  in  the 
processes  of  mixing  and  preparation  are  so  intolerable  to  aJ!  persons 
except  the  few  who  work  at  the  business,  that  the  first  question  is.  May 
this  kind  of  nuisance  be  properly  permitted  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a 
populous  district  ?  The  next  question  is,  Can  this  business  be  so  regu- 
lated and  controlled  Chat  its  offensiveness  will  be  so  diminished  as  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  nuisance  ?  The  committee  deem  it  entirely 
just  and  dutiful  to  answer  the  first  question  by  saying  that  as  now  and 
hitherto  managed,  under  the  known  circumstances  that  embarrass  the 
executive  action  of  sanitary  and  other  municipal  authorities,  .all  the  sn- 
perphosphate  and  other  fertilizer  works  that  manipulate  waste  animal  or 
putrescent  vegetable  matters  are  liable,  and  almost  sure,  to  be  offensive 
nuisances;  and,  further,  that  the  mixing  and  preparation  of  phosphatic 
materials  with  sludge,  and  even  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  is  sure  to 
set  free  certain  intensely  offensive  gases  and  odors.  These  circum- 
stances warrant  the  positive  exclusion  of  this  class  of  stench- producing 
factories  from  the  cities  and  from  populous  neighborhoods.  This  should 
be  a  strictly  observed  regulation  of  every  city  and  village.  The  answer 
to  the  second  question  is  an  important  one  for  all  who  manage  the  kinds 
of  business  here  referred  to.  The  application  of  methods  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  nuisances  must  rest  with  those  who  have  their 
gains  in  them,  or  with  the  public  authorities  of  the  communities  that 
become  responsible  for  the  presence  of  such  business  in  city  or  village. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  superphosphate  and  fertilizer  factories, 
and  the  mixing  and  preparation  of  the  fertilizers  in  every  establishment 
for  that  business  which  it  has  visited,  and  concerning  which  it  has  taken 
testimony,  are  nuisances  that  ought  to  be  removed  and  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  city  and  village  limits. 

In  view  of  this  conclusion  the  committee  recommends  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  that  an  official  report  to  this  effect  Should  be  made  to 
the  Governor. 

This  committee  also  recommends  to  the  Board  that  the  exposure  of 
"  sludge-acid  "  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  that  permits  or  causes 
the  escape  of  offensive  emanations  from  it,  or  from  the  materials  with  ■ 
which  it  comes  into  contact,  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited  and  prevented 
within  the  limits  of  the  cities,  and  within  a  mile  of  any  populous  neigh- 
borhood, unless  all  emanations  from  the  sludge,  and  such  materials,  are 
consumed  in  highly  heated  furnaces. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  wherever,  within  the  limits  of 
any  city  or  village  in  this  State,  or  within  two  miles  from  the  limits  of 
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any  city  or  village,  the  business,  of  storing,  distilling  or  refining  petro- 
leum, naphtha,  kerosene,  or  coal  tar,  is  undertaken  or  permitted,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  local  Board  or  Boards  of  Health  of  all  such 
cities  or  villages,  and  it  may  be  of  the  other  proper  authorities,  to  re- 
quire and  enforce  obedience  to  regulations  which  shall  secure  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  all  vapors,  gases,  smoke  and  effluvia,  produced  by 
or  in  connection  with  such  business,  and  otherwise  liable  to  be  set  free 
in  the  atmosphere- 

The  committee  would  further  recommend  that  this  rule  should  be 
applied  as  a  general  law  as  well  as  a  local  regulation,  against  all  offens- 
ive gases,  vapors,  smoke,  and  effluvia  emanating  from  other  manufac- 
tories, when  declared  to  be  nuisances,  except  so  far  as  any  of  the  offens- 
ive emanations  complained  of  may  be  completely  neutralized  and  ren- 
dered inodorous  and  innoxious  by  chemical  and  other  means  employed 
upon  the  premises  where  they  are  produced. 

Finally,  th^s  committee  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  officially  advise  and  aid  the  local  Boards  of  Health  concerned  in 
the  suppression  of  nuisances  described  in  this  report,  to  adopt  uniform, 
consistent,  and  effectual  sanitary  regulations  or  ordinances  for  the 
suppression  or  prevention  of  these  and  similar  nuisances;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  any  failure  of  such  local  Board  of  Health  to  complain  of  and 
proceed  against  such  sources  of  nuisance  should  be  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  that  the 
full  force  of  any  law  against  nuisances  in  districts  beyond,  but  near  to, 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  Board  of  Health  should  be  effectually 
tested,  and  that,  if  it  shall  be  found  necessary,  statutes  more  effectual 
than  those  now  existing  should  be  enacted  or  called  into  operation. 

The  committee  deems  it  a  duty  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  local  Boards  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City  to  the  pernicious  results  from  the  lodgment  of  offensive 
waste  materials  in  and  about  the  mouth  of  sewers,  slips  and  eddying 
shoals  along  the  water-sides  of  these  cities,  and  that  this  is  especially 
tme  wherever  there  are  any  waste  animal  or  vegetable  matters  liable  to 
be  cast  into  the  sewers,  or  slips,  or  docks. 

The  committee  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  not  less  than  nine-  ^ 
tenths  of  all  effluvium  nuisances  and  matters  of  complaint  by  those 
who  have  given  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  as  far  as  witnessed  and 
investigated  by  this  committee,  can  be  wholly  controlled  and  prevented 
by  simple  and  entirely  practicable  means,  the  working  of  which  the 
committee  has  carefully  examined  and  proved  to  be  now  in  operation. 
Therefore  the  committee  recommends  that  whatever  means  and  regu- 
lations have  thus,  or  shall  otherwise  have  been  found  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  obligation  and  necessity  ;  like- 
wise whatever  cannot  be  sufficiently  controlled  by  available  means  for 
the  prevention  of  such  nuisances  within  the  cities,  or  their  immediate 
populous  neighborhoods,  should  be  removed  to  a  reasonable  and  proper 
distance  from  the  populous  districts,  and  wherever  any  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  found,  they  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  under  suita- 
ble sanitary  -and  police   regulations  established  by  local  or  general 

The  committee  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  vast 
accumulations  of  refuse  and  waste  materials  in  populous  cities,  day  by 
day,  require  to  be  provided  against  by  means  approved  by  the  local 
sanitary  authorities.     The  prompt  and  carefully  regulated  removal  of. 
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all  such  materials  from  the  cities  is  an  important  sanitary  duty,  and 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted,  in  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duty,  should  be  fully  provided  for  under  suitable  regulations.  Such 
provisions  can  be  so  ordered  and  located  as  to  be  harmless  to  the  public 
health.  This  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  chief  improvement  in  the 
methods  and  execution  of  this  duty  in  New  Yortc  and  Brooldyn. 

Chemistry  of  the  Stenches. 

The  committee  finds  it  desirable  to  present  the  scientific  facts  which 
tend  to  explain  the  causes  of  persistence  and  pungency  of  the  stenches 
that  are  chiefly  complained  of.  Text-bpoks  of  chemistry  being  unavail- 
able for  this  purpose,  the  special  studies  of  Prof.  Elwyn  Waller,  of 
Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  have  been  made  available  in  the 
elucidation  of  a  few  points  in  this  intricate  department  of  chemical 
investigation.  Two  points  of  very  great  practical  importance  are  estab- 
lished by  Prof.  Waller's  researches,  as  they  have  been  pursued  through 
successive  years,  while  engaged  in  a  practical  study  of  disinfection. 

First.  It  is  proved  that  the  volatilizable  matters  and  odors  that  aie 
held  by  the  "  sludge  "  until  given  off  when  heated,  in  the  processes  of 
mixing  the  animal  and  refuse  matters  in  making  the  superphosphate 
fertilizers,  are  readily  borne  onward  in  the  atmosphere,  many  miles,  as 
offensive  stenches,  and  that  they  cause  much  discomfort,  and  to  the 
chemists,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manipulation  of  the  sludge  mixtures, 
they  cause  an  oppressive  headache  and  occasionally  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. 

Second.  That  the  stenches  from  the  putrid  animal  matters,  and  bone 
boiling,  bone  burning,  and  like  businesses,  are  readily  borne  great  dis- 
tances by  the  atmosphere,  and  are  so  nauseous  and  persistent  as  to  be 
only  very  gradually  dissipated  and  destroyed,  except  by  actual  com- 
bustion. 

Prof.  Waller's  report  is  here  appended.     See  page  427, 

The  committee  has  deemed  it  highly  important  to  proceed  promptly 
and  with  all  fairness  to  ascertain  the  truth  upon  each  of  the  questions 
referred  by  the  Governor  to  the  Board,  and  by  the  latter  to  this  com- 
mittee. The  evidence  obtained  is  so  conclusive  as  to  warrant  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  report,  and  also  to  show  that  while  much  remains  to 
be  learned  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  and  engineering  means  for  over- 
coming the  chief  causes  of  the  nuisances  complained  of,  and  much  more 
may  yet  be  contributed  to  the  useful  applications  of  chemistry,  there  will 
be  no  necessary  hardship  inflicted  upon  any  persons  by  the  abatement  of 
these  nuisances.  The  health  and  comfort  of  two  millions  of  people 
and  of  millions  of  travelers  require  that  these  nuisances  shall  be  pre- 
vented. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

(  J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN, 
special  Committee  \  ERASTUS  BROOKS, 


Albany,  April  i5iA,  1881. 


(  ELISHA  HARRIS. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  New  York,  April  i6th,  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  was  read  and  accepted,  and  its  several  points 
were  discussed,  after  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  upon  the  stench  nuisances  complained  of  in  the  city  of  New 
York  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the  complaints  are  well  founded, 
that  the  odors  emanate  chiefly  from  the  portions  of  Kings  and 
Queen  con nties..^ ordering  upon  Newtown  creek,  and  that  they  are 
caused  by  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  refin- 
ing petroleum,  discharging  the  refuse  from  the  oil  refineries,  the 
handling  of  sludge  acid,  the  making  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  nianufac- 
ture  of  superphosphate  fertilizers  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  ren- 
dering of  fat,  the  boiling  and  burning  of  bones,  the  manufacture  of 
ammonia  and  the  transportation  and  storage  of  manure. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  , opinion  of  the  Board,  the  managers  of  the 
Empire,  Standard  and  Astral  oil  refineries,  and  the  owners  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  factory  have  shown  themselves  to  be  commendably  active  in 
their  efforts  to  control  all  sources  of  nuisance,  and  with  the  advice  of 
competent-  experts  have  introduced  improvements  which  accomplish 
that  result;  therefore  the  Board  urges  upon  the  Governor  the  impor- 
tance of  requiring  the  owners  of  other  oil  refineries  to  adopt  the  same 
or  other  equally  effective  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  results. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  no  treatment  or  utilization  of  the  sludge 
of  the  oil  refineries  should  be  permitted  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
town creek,  nor  should  any  portion  of  it  be  discharged  into  the  waters 
of  the  creek.  It  should  be  removed  in  closed  tanks  entirely  beyond 
the  populous  districts,  without  dilution  or  needless  exposure  to  the  air. 

Resolved,  That  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  from  refuse  and 
putrid  animal  matter,  as  now  conducted,  is  a  source  of  emanations  which 
should  not  be  endured,  nor"  should  such  putrid  materals  be  stored  or 
transported  in  open  vessels. 

Resolved,  That  the  improper  rendering  of  fat,  and  the  boiling  and 
burning  of  bones,  and  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  constitute  nuisances 
of  great  magnitude,  which  can  be  easily  abated  by  the  adoption  of  ap- 
proved apparatus  already  in  use  in  many  establishments. 

Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  manure  from  the  large  cities,  and  its 
transportation  to  the  farms  where  it  is  finally  utilized  without  annoy- 
ance to  the  residents  of  the  localities  where  it  is  produced,  or  through 
which  it  passes,  is  a. problem  involving  many  serious  difficulties,  but  the 
Board  is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  neighborhood  of  crowded  localities. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  report  and  resolutions  thereon  be  re-committed  to 
the  special  committee,  with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  Governor  the 
resolutions,  and  such  facts  connected  with  the  report  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April  the  committee  laid  before  the  Governor, 
with  full  explanations  and  evidence,  the  foregoing  report  and  resolu- 
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tions,  for  his  information,  and  the  action  he  might  deem  necessary  in 
accordance  with  section  8  of  chapter  322,  of  the  laws  of  1880. 
J.  SAVAGE  DELAY  AN, 
\  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

A  true  copy  from  the  transactions  of ) 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  \ 

Elisha  Harris, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Albany,  Aprii  22,  1881. 

The  Goveraor  immediately  transmitted  this  report  to  the  legislature, 
with  the  following  message : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 
Executive  Chamber,        ( 
Albany,  A/ril  22,  1881.  ( 
To  the  Legislature : 

A  special  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain nuisances  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
which  seriously  affect  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  residents  of  those 
cities,  is  herewith  respectfully  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  particular  kinds  of  business,  including  the 
refining  of  petroleum,  the  utilization  of  animal  offal,  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  and  cream  of  tartar,  aud  the  storage  of  manures,  all  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  have  been  very 
offensive  from  the  emanation  of  noxious  vapors  and  stenches,  which 
are  denounced  by  the  medical  profession  as  the  cause  of  many  kinds 
of  disease. 

The  recent  investigations  of  a  special  committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  warrant  the  belief  that  many  of  the  offending  causes  may  be 
easily  removed;  at  least  rendered  much  less  nauseous  and  hurtful  than 
heretofore. 

Thjs  subject,  involving  as  it  does  the  health  and  well-being  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  people,  is  worthy  of  your  serious  attention,  to  the  end 
that  all  necessary  legislation  may  be  secured  to  avert  the  danger  now 
imminent. 

ALONZO  B.  CORNELL. 

On  the  same  day  (April  22),  the  Governor  made  a  general  order,  de- 
signed to  be  applicable  to  each  and  all  of  the  sources  of  nuisances 
described  in  the  committee's  report,  in  terms  as  follows  i 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

FOK  THE  SDPFBE8SIOH  OP  CERTAIN  NTIiaANCBa. 


Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Health  having  been  required  by  me, 
pursuant  to  law,  to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  nuisances  -dangerous  to 
life  and  detrimental  to  public  health,  existing  as  complained,  in  or 
about  New  York  city;  and  the  said  State  Board  of  Health  having  duly 
reported  that  such  nuisances,  as  alleged,  do  exist,  and  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  neglect  to  control  and  properly  convey  away,  or 
destroy,  various  offensive  waste  materials  in  the  business  of  refining 
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peiroleumi  the  manufacture  of  supeqihosphate  fertilizers,  fat -rendering, 
bone-buming  and  like  operations  done  and  conducted  near  or  upon 
Newtown  creek,  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens,  Long  Island,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants affected  thereby  : 

Now,  therefore,  all  persons,  companies  or  corporations  owning, 
superintending,  managing,  or  in  any  other  manner  engaged  in  refining 
petroleum,  and  in  the  movement  and  storage  of  the  products  thereof, 
or  who  transport,  keep  or  use  the  substance  known  as  sludge  acid  ; 
and  whoever  owns  or  manages  any  premises  or  apparatus -used  for  mix- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  storing  superphosphate,  or  phosphate  fertilizers 
in  which  sludge  or  sulphuric  acid  is  employed;  and  whoever  owns, 
carries  on  or  manages  any  works  or  apparatus  for  fat-rendering,  bone- 
boiling,  bone-burning,  or  other  process  for  utilizing  waste  or  putrid 
animal  matter,  or  otherwise  engages  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia, 
and  its  salts,  or  other  products  complained  of  and  reported  by  the  said 
Board  of  Health  to  be  nuisances,  against  health,  by  this  Proclamation 
issued  in  accordance  with  chapter  322  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  lake  notice, 
that  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  causes  of  the  nuisances  before  men- 
tioned and  described,  be  by  each  and  all  of  them  as  it  may  belong, 
prevented,  removed  or  abated  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1881, 
as  connected  with,  or  produced  by  any  premises  or  business  controlled 
or  managed  by  them  in  singular  or  several. 

And  in  case  of  the  neglect  or  failure  so  to  do  by  the  time  herein 
specified,  official  action  necessary  for  the  speedy  removal  and  preven- 
tion thereof,  will  be  taken  in  pursuance  of  law  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  in  the  name  of  the  people  as  for  the  removal,  abatement  or 
preventipn  of  a  nuisance  against  the  public  health. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  State, 

rp  o         1         at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  this  twcnty- 

LrRiVY  SEAL.J         second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

ALONZO  B.  CORNELL. 

By  the  Governor: 
(Signed)         He.vky  E,  Arell, 

Private  Secretary. 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Board  Continued. 


The  Governor  having  caused  his  proclamation  to  be  suitably  posted 
throughout  the  districts  in  which  the  nuisances  were  produced,  the  com- 
mittee continued  its  investigations  as  ordered  by  the  Board  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  compliance  with  the  Governor's  orders.  It  was  ascer- 
tained on  the  sixth  of  June  that  several  of  the  pelroleuin  refineries  had 
adopted  such  structural  and  administrative  improvements  as  greatly  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  nuisance  in  their  business  ;  but,  as  more  than 
one-half  of  the  refiners  had  not  yet  adopted  such  improvements  to  pre- 
vent offensive  effluvia,  and  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  still  exposing  a  vast 
quantity  of  spent  acid,  or  "  sludge,"  at  the  water-sides,  the  committee 
found  it  expedient  to  urge  that  all  practicable  improvements  and  means 
should  be  brought  into  operation  to  control  and  orevent  all  kinds  and 
causes  of  stench  nuisances  connected  with  the  petroleum  refineries. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  these  causes  of  pungent  odors  ' 
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exceed  all  others  together,  though  possibly  not  as  offensive  as  the  super- 
phosphate fertilizer  manufactories.  The  petroleum  business  so  greatly 
exceeded  all  other  businesses  in  regard  to  liability  to  cause  offense,  and 
in  regard  to  quantities  of  materials  causing  stenches,  that  unless  this 
vast  line  of  industry  could  be  controlled,  even  to  the  extent  of  trans- 
porting daily  forty-five  tons  or  more  of  sludge  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
fjom  the  cities,  it  would  be  in  vain  that  the  State  Board  continued  ils 
efforts  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the  vile  effluvia  which  had  long  been 
justly  complained  of  in  the  central  district  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

While  the  petroleum  refiners  were  continuing  their  efforts  through  the 
summer  to  overcome  the  sources  of  stenches  upon  their  premises,  the 
ammonia  manufactories  ceased  to  produce  the  effluvia  that  had  been 
complained  of  about  their  works,  the  manure  dock  and  dumping 
ground,  which  had  been  a  gross  nuisance  for  many  years  along  the 
northern  bank  of  Newtown  creek,  were  entirely  cleared  off  and  cleaned, 
and  the  business  brought  under  new  management  without  impairing  any 
portion  of  the  water-sides.  AU  fat-boiiing  business  east  of  Biissville,  in 
Queens  county,  was  terminated  ;  but  Biissville,  which  is  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Long  Island  City,  upon  the  border  of  Newtown 
creek,  continued  to  be  a  local  nuisance,  whether  regarded  as  a  fitting 
locality  given  up  to  stench -producing  businesses,  or  with  reference  to 
each  busmess  considered  separately,  being  occupied  by  fat  melters,  bone 
boilers,  bone  burners,  swill  stables,  etc.  None  of  the  offensive  effluvia 
of  that  place,  however,  was  proved  to  be  wafted  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  place  itself  continued  to  be  a  great  nuisance  to  the  travel- 
ing public  upon  the  Long  Island  railways,  and  doubtless  is  offensive  to 
a  certain  district  of  Brooklyn  as  well  as  to  Long  Island  City. 

The  committee's  investigations  were  by  no  means  confined  to  borders 
of  Newtown  creek.  All  well-attested  complaints  of  dangerous  stenches 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  environs  of  Brooklyn,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jamaica  Bay,  were  carefully  examined  into,  and  those 
evils  that  were  found  important  are  mentioned  in  the  pages  that  here 
follow. 

Same  Results  of  Inspection  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Early  in  July  a  petition  from  residents  of  Prospect  place  and  Mur- 
ray hill  was  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  and  by  him  referred  to  the 
State  Board  for  investigation.  The  petitioners  allege  that  various 
manufacturers  and  premises  by  them  mentioned  between  43d  and  44lh 
streets,  were  sources  of  stenches,  and  from  these  they  prayed  to  be 
delivered. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  Board,  an  abstract  of  the  facts  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  local  Board  of  Health  (of  the  city  of  New  York)  and 
to  the  persons  complained  of  by  the  petitioners.  The  city  Board  of 
Health  at  once  investigated  the  subject,  and  forwarded  the  report  of  its 
sanitary  superintendent.  It  was  stated  in  this  report  that  "most  of  the 
slaughter-houses,  lard  rendering  estabhshments,  and  factories  for  utiliz- 
ing animal  refuse  "  are  situated  in  the  district  on  the  east  side  bounded 
by  43d  and  48th  streets,  First  avenue  and  East  river,  and  in  the  district 
on  the  west  side  bounded  by  38th  and  43d  streets,  loth  avenue  and 
North  river,  also  that  the  stable  manure  of  the  city  is  sent  from  that 
^  region  of  the  water  front.     The  same  officer  reports  the  improvements 
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effected  during  the  previous  eighteen  months,  and  concludes  by  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  the  inspection  in  the  following  words: 

"A  careful   study     *****      shows  that  while  on  the  very 
premises    of    these    various    establishments,   and    in    their   immediate 
vicinity,  we   must   expect  to  get  characteristic  odors,    yet  during  the  ■ 
time  covered  by  this   inspection,  these  smells  have  not  extended  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  premises  where  they  were  produced." 

At  the  quarterly  meeting,  August  9th,  Dr.  Delavan,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  reported  the  inspection  of  two  superphosphate  fertilizer  fac- 
tories on  Barren  Island,  where  extensive  ponds  of  sludge  were  found  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air,  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved. — That  the  committee  on  stench  nuisances  be  directed  to  re- 
quest the  Governor  to  close  at  once  the  factories  on  Barren  Island  which 
disseminate  odors  of  sludge  acid,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  summer  re- 
sort, and  to  furnish  the  Governor  the  names  of  the  said  factories  and  of 
the  firms  operating  them. 

Resolved.— T\i3.t  the  special  committee  on  stench  nuisances  be  direct- 
ed to  request  the  Governor  to  close  at  once  all  refineries  and  other 
establishments  at  and  near  Newtown  creek  that  permit  sludge  acid,  tar, 
or  any  other  refuse  to  run  into  the  creek,  or  on  the  neighboring  grounds, 
or  allow  offensive  odors  to  escape  from  the  same,  until  such  time,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  such  improvements  shall  have  been  made 
in  the  factories,  as  will  in  future  prevent  such  offensive  diseharges  and 

Resolved. — That  the  committee  on  stench  nuisances  be  directed  to 
furnish  the  Governor  the  names  of  said  factories,  and  of  the  firms  oper- 
ating the  same. 

Resolved. — That  the  committee  is  empowered  to  recommend  to  the 
Governor  the  entire  suppression  and  closure  of  any  factory  or  establish- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Newtown  creek,  from  which  a  stench  nuisance 
s  to  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  whether  from  sludge  acid  or  other 


Action   on  causes  of  complaint.  Coney   Island,  Barren   Island 

Nuisances. 

August  26th  this  committee  prepared  its  report  in  the  following  terms, 
and  upon  informing  the  proprietors  of  the  premises  complained  of, 
those  gentlemen  offered  at  once  to  remove  all  causes  of  complaint,  and 
to  keep  their  factories  closed  during  the  warm  season: 

The  undersigned  committee,  acting  under  instructions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  its  authority,  respectfully  reports  in  regard  to 
the  complaints  from  Coney  Island,  as  referred  to  this  Board  by  you,  that 
they  find,  and  have  proved  that:  — 

First.~1\it-  factory  and  premises  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  E. 
Frank  Coe  of  New  York,  and  situated  on  Barren  Island,  in  the  county 
of  Kings,  are  producing  a  nuisance  which  is  occasionally  very  offensive 
to  great  numbers  of  people  on  Coney  Island-  And  this  committee  here- 
with present  the  proof  in  testimony  and  affidavits  upon  this    subject 

This  committee,  having  found  the  sludge-tar  ponds  that  are  now  openly 
exposed  upon  the  grounds  and  premises  of  said  Mr.  Coe  to  be  a  nui- 
sance against  the  health  and  comfort  of  people  upon  Coney  Island, 
request  and  recommend  that  said  nuisance  should  be  by  you  ordered  to 
be  abated  and  prevented  without  further  delay  by  said  owner. 
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Second. — This  committee  further  find  and  have  proved  that  a  similar 
sludge-pond,   now  existing  on  the  grounds   and   near  the    buildings 
of  Messrs.  Read  (of  34  Beaver  street,  New  York)  on  Barren  Island,  is  also 
causing  part  of   the  public  nuisance  herein  described,  therefore,  it  is  re- 
spectfully recommended  that  a  like  order  be  enforced  against  the  same. 
J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN, 
ERASTUS  BROOKS, 
ELISHA   HARRIS, 
Committee  on  Effluvium  Nuisances;  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Board  Che  committee  made  its  final 
report  to  the  Governor  August  29,  in  terms  as  follows: 

To  Hon.  AloNZO  B.  Cornell, 

Governor  of  New  York  .■ 

Governor — Agreeably  to  orders  received  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  special  committee  on  effluvium  nuisances  have  investigated 
the  complaints  that  the  Governor's  proclamation  ordering  the  prevention 
of  certain  stench  nuisances  has  been,  and  is  still,  disregarded. 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  names  of  those  persons  and 
firms  who  are  still  causing  said  stench  nuisances  in  defiance  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  April  23d,  ult.,  with  proofs  and  affidavits  setting  forth  the 
manner  and  extent  of  their  offending. 

The  committee  have  ascertained  that  the  Governor's  proclamation  is 
generally  obeyed,  and  that  the  oil  refineries,  particularly,  are  striving,  by 
improved  machinery  and  sciAitific  and  careful  processes  of  working,  to 
prevent  all  nuisances  which  have,  until  your  order  was  complied  with, 
been  connected  with  the  refining  of  petroleum. 

The  stench  nuisances,  as  complained  of  to  the  Governor,  are  being  ef- 
fectually prevented,  and  with  the  prompt  closing  and  removal  of  the  two 
.  offensive  establishments  now  reported  to  you  as  not  complying  with  the 
order  you  promulgated  on  the  azd  of  April,  this  committee  beheve  thai 
the  nuisances  complained  of  to  the  Governor  will  have  been  mostly 
abated. 

There  still  remain  several  local  nuisances,  near  the  head  waters  of 
Newtown  creek,  namely,  one  superphosphate  factory,  one  bone-burning 
and  five  fat-rendering  estahlisments,  upon  and  beyond  the  rural  borders 
of  Long  Island  City  and  Brooklyn,  eastward,  but  the  evidence  that  they 
cause  any  nuisance  to  the  people  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  not  yet 
complete.  Yet  they  are  nuisances  to  the  passengers  upon  the  Long 
Island  railroad,  and  for  this  reason  ought  to  be  abated.  Though  seve- 
ral miles  remote  from  the  city  of  New  York,  they  are  located  on  New- 
town creek  and  "thereabouts." 

This  committee  now  return  to  you  the  various  papers  relating  to  com- 
plaints by  people  of  Coney  Island  with  attested  proofs  concerning  pre- 
ventable causes  of  stench  nuisance  that  is  suffered  occasionally  there. 

The  committee  would  state  to  you,  that  though  some  of  the  offensive 
kinds  of  buisness  have  suspended,  and  though  even  twelve  great  petro- 
leum refineries  are  now  working  without  causing  nuisance  any 
of  them  may,  through  neglect  of  supervision,  again  produce  offens- 
ive  stenches,  and  further,  it  must  be  noticed  that  there  are  several  miles 
of  besmeared  and  stench  producing  water-sides,  decayed   bulk-head^ 
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cribs,  and  structures  in  and  about  Newtown  and  Bushwick  creeks, 
which  cause  and  constitute  a  perpetual  nuisance  that  will  continue  for 
years,  if  those  water-courses  are  not  straightened,  cleansed  and  otherwise 
improved. 

With  great  respect  .yours,         , 

J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN, 
ERASTUS   BROOKS, 
ELISHA  HARRIS, 

Committee. 
Albany,  Augusft^,  1881. 

To  Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Governor  0/  New  York: 

Sir: — In  obedience  to  directions  given  to  the  undersigned  committee 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  the  quarterly  meeting  on  the  10th  of 
August,  inst,  the  following  report  is  presented  to  you  concerning  each 
place  and  its  proprietors  and  business  that  recently,  and  at  the  latest 
dates  herein  mentioned,  has  been  found  and  proved  to  be  disregarding 
and  violating  the  orders  and  instructions  made  and  published  by  you  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1881: 

The  nuisances  and  the  failures  to  comply  with  your  orders  and  in- 
structions concerning  the  same  consist  in,  or  are  produced  by,  the 
neglect  to  control, and  properly  convey  away  or  destroy,  various  offen- 
sive waste  materials  in  the  business  of  refinmg  certain  products  of  petro- 
leum, the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  fertilizers,  fat  rendering,  bone 
burning,  and  like  operations,  done  and  conducted  near  Newtown  creek, 
in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. 

(i.)  The  manufacture  of  superphosphate  fertilizers  at  and  near  the  foot 
of  Eighth  street.  Long  Island  City,  upon  and  within  structures  extending 
from  the  East  river  towards,  and  near  to,  West  avenue,  in  said  city. 

The  business  here  mentioned  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate fertilizers  by  means  of  mixing  various  animal  and  organic 
matters  with  sulphuric  acid- 

The  vapors  and  gaseous  emanations  produced  by,  and  in  theprocesses 
of,  the  said  mixing  and  manufacture  are  excessively  offensive,  the  stench 
which  emanates  from,  or  with  them,  being  very  disgusting  and  oppress- 
ive, even  at  great  distances  from  said  factory  and  premises.  Said  fac- 
tory and  business  of  mixing,  storage  and  handling  are  controlled  by 
Messrs,  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.;  and,  further,  the  eastern  portion  of  said 
premise  is  held  and  controlled  by  Mr.  E.  Frank  Coe,  of  New  York, 
and  is  at  present  used  in  the  storage  and  mixing  of  various  animal  and 
organic  materials  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers;  and 
said  materials  are  excessively  offensive  because  of  the  stenches  that  em- 
anate therefrom. 

Concerning  the  premises,  substances  and  business  here  mentioned, 
this  committee  finds,  and  has  proved  that  the  same  are  held  and  man- 
ned in  violation  and  disregard  of  the  proclamation  ,you  published  on 
the  aad  of  April,  and,caused  to  be  served  upon  the  persons  and  owners 
herein  named;  and  this  committee  finds  that  said  premises  and  business 
continue  to  be  and  to  cause  a  public  nuisance. 

(2.)  The  exposure,  keeping,  movement  and  manipulating  of  "sludge 
acid"  upon  and  near  Newtown  creek. 
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This  committee  finds,  and  has  proved,  that  certain  persons,  or  a  per- 
son named  Clark,  and  believed  tobe  Edward  Clark,  or  his  family  and 
associates,  openly  in  violation  of  the  proclamation  and  instructions  issued 
by  you  April  last,  carry  on  the  business  of  conveying  to  and  upon 
certain  premises  by  them  held  and  occupied,  on  and  near  the  southern 
bank  and  side  of  Newtown  creek,  in  the  17th  ward  of  Brooklyn,  and 
near  Hunter's  Point,  Long  Island,  the  substance  known  as  "  ^udge 
acid,"  which  is  there  variously  exposed,  spilled,  steamed,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  such  manner  and  to  be  moved  and  changed  about  by  sucii 
means  as  violate  the  orders  given  in  your  proclamation  ana  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  sludge-acid  and  nuisances  therefrom.  This 
committee  further  finds,  and  is  credibly  assured,  that  since  the  refiners 
of  petroleum  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  refused  to  sell  or  give  to 
the  said  Clark  any  "  sludge-acid,"  he  has  obtained  and  received  such 
material  from  refineries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  thus  demonstrating 
the  determination  to  continue  an  oflfensive  business  which  was  forbidden, 
and  is  a  public  nuisance. 

To  the  extent,  and  at  the  places,  and  by  the  owners  and  managers  of 
premises  herein  mentioned,  this  committee  finds  that  offenses  caused  by 
them  are  nuisances  which  violate  the  proclamation  and  instructions  you 
issued  and  published  on  the  zad  of  April  last.  The  accompanying  affi- 
davits are  submitted  in  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
Artd  as  these  are  the  only  places  and  offenders  that  (his  committee  has 
now  proved  to  be  now  violating  your  orders  within  the  populated  dis- 
trict of  Newtown  creek,  and  at  the  same  time  affecting  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  these  are  separately 
reported  tq  you.  The  refineries  of  petroleum  have  at  last,  as  the  ac- 
companying affidavits  and  expert  reports  show,  fully  complied  with 
your  orders,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  they  can  and  must  be 
required  so  to  comply. 

Other  businesses  and  premises  are  causing  nuisances  in  places  beyond 
the  districts  herein  mentioned,  and  whenever  this  committee  is  able  to 
present  to  you  proof  of  any  violations  of  your  orders  and  the  proclama- 
■  tion  of  April  aad  last,  this  committee  will  promptly  report  the  same  to 
you, 

J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN, 
ERASTUS  BROOKS, 
ELISHA  HARRIS, 

Committee  State  Board  of  Health. 

Albany,  August  26,  1881.  ^ 

The  Governor's  Orders. — Upon  the  foregoing  report  and  the  numer- 
ous affidavits  accompanying  it,  the  Governor  issued  an  order  for  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance  by  and  upon  the  premises  of  Edward  Clark 
and  Edward  Clark,  jr.,  in  the  17th  ward  of  Brookl^  near  Hunter's 
Point,  and  for  that  upon  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Clark  &  Co. 
whose  fertilizer  factories  and  storage  premises  were  then  situated  a£ 
foot,  of  8th  street  East  river,  Long  Island  Cify.  The  sheriffs  of 
Kings  and  Queens  counties,  respectively,  officially  served  said  orders, 
and  thereupon  the  sludge-separating  works  of  Messrs.  E.  &  E.  Clark 
on  the  Kings  county  side  of  the  creek,  suspended  operations  in  the 
day  time   and  continued  their  works  at  night;  but  Messrs.  Williams, 
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Clark  &  Co.,  wound  up  their  superphosphate  manufactory  and  storage 
on  the  East  river  side  in  Queens  county,  and  removed  their  works  to 
a  region  remote  from  cities. 

A  competent  inspection  was  maintained  until  September  3d,  when 
the  causes  of  the  nuisance  were  found  to  be  abated  and  controlled, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  Governor  for  his  action. 

Further  Report  on  Newtown  Creek  Nuisances. 

special  report  committee  effluvium  nuisances. 

Presented  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  nov,  9,  1881. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
investigate  this  effluvium  nuisances  in  and  around  Hunter's  Point.New- 
town  creek,  and  the  water  fronts  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City,  being  notified  of  the  action  of  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, directing  the  abatement  of  certain  offensive  trades  and  industries, 
made  a  final  inspection  of  the  location  on  Saturday,   November  5,  inst. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Howard  Potter,  president  of  the  New  York 
Sanitary  Reform  Societjf,  and  Albert  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B.  inspector  State 
Board  of  Health,  we  visited  each  of  the  twelve  great  oil  refineries,  and 
found  that  the  guarantee  given  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers  for  the  twelve 
refineries  on  August  29  ult.,  in  which  he,  in  the  name  of  said  several 
refineries,  promises  to"conduct  the  business  of  refining  oii  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  produce  noisome  or  offensive  smoke  or  smells;  to  prevent 
the  open  exposure  of  spent  or  sludge  acid  at  any  place  within  fifteen 
miles  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the  warm  season,  or 
within  eight  miles  of  any  such  city  during  the  cold  season;  also  that 
such  impure  acid  shall  not  be  allowed  to  flow,  leak  or  waste  into  or 
upon  the  ground  or  streams;  also,  that  cokes,  tarry  or  oily  wastes  used 
as  fuel  shall  be  so  perfectly  consumed  that  no  hurtful  or  offensive 
smoke  or  stenches  shall  be  produced,  and  finally  that  the  business  of 
the  refiners  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  account  of  any  noxious  or  offensive  smells  produced  by  them 
in  any  manner;"  this  has  been  in  process  of  fulfillment  with  the  follow- 
ing results. 

1.  As  regards  offensive  smoke  and  vapor  from  firing.  Where  a  few 
months  since  numerous  lofty  chimneys  were  pouring  forth  black 
smoky  vapor  laden  with  oflfensive  gases,  destined  to  be  wafted  for 
miles  to  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  of  the  people  of  the  environs, 
we  found  the  process  of  firing  going  on  without  smoke.  Great  care 
had  been  taken  in  the  management  of  stoking,  and  minute  and  careful 
supervision  had  been  exercised  over  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
fires  fed,with  fuel.  It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the  smoke  nui- 
sance had  been  almost,  if  not  wholly,  abated. 

2.  As  to  the  nuisance  heretofore  existing  from  the  escape  of  deleter- 
ious and  noisome  gases  into  the  air  during  the  opening  and  clearing 
out  of  the  stills: 

By  a  system  of  metal  hoods  and  air-tight  conduits,  devised  by  Prof. 
H.  B.  Nason  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic.  Institute,  chemical  expert 
adviser  to  the  refineries,  each  still  as  it  is  opened,  discharges  its  gases 
into  these  closed  tubes  instead  of  into  the  air  as  formerly;  these  are 
conducted  by  means  of  strong  suction  to  the  furnaces,  where  they  are 
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totally  consumed  without  any  possibility  of  their  escape  into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  is  found  th*it  the  gases  and  vapors  produced, 
by  the  opening  and  clearing  out  of  one  still,  will  supply  fuel  enough  to 
heat  one  furnace  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  —  thus  actually  prov- 
ing of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  themselves.  We  regard 
this  system,  if  properly  attended  to,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  total  preven- 
tion of  nuisance  from  the  escape  of  vapors  and  gases  injurious  to  health 
during  the  process  above  mentioned. 

3.  Spent  or  sludge  acid.  We  found  no  evidence  that  spent  or  sludge 
acid  was  used  or  manipulated  by  the  oil  refiners.  The  amount  pro- 
duced by  the  twelve  refineries,  some  forty-five  tons  per  diem,  is  pumped 
into  closed  metal-lined  tanks  or  boats  without  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  conveyed  as  often  as  need  be  to  the  distance  agreed  upon  in  the 
guarantee  given  by  Mr.  Rogers.    ^ 

4.  As  to  the  leakage  of  sludge  acid  into  the  ground  or  into  the 
streams: 

A  system  of  drainage  has  been  devised  carrying  all  water  impregnated 
with  oily  or  tarry  material  through  a  succession  of  traps,  one  lower  than 
the  other,  partitioned  by  a  number  of  diaphragms.  The  oily  portion 
remains  on  top,  being  drawn  off  by  a  simple  system  of  siphonage,  and 
the  water,  purified  of  its  harmful  constituents,  is  then  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  stream. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  description  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
that,  by  concentrated  and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  oil  refiners, 
they  are  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  Governor's 
orders,  and  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  system  of  refining 
petroleum  without  offense  to  the  people  proves  emphatically  what  was 
slated  to  the  Board  by  the  committee  at  a  former  meeting,  namely:  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  efHuvium  nuisances  could  be  preventefl  by  the  proper 
application  of  what  science  has  shown  to  be  possible  and  practicable. 
The  abatement  of  a  nuisance  of  this  kind  means  "  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,"  and  certainly,  when  public  health 
demands,  it  should  be  done  at  any  cost.  The  oil  refiners  have  made 
an  excellent  beginning,  and  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
will  continue  to  exercise  the  proper  precautions,  so  that  nuisances  from 
this  branch  of  industry  will  practically  cease  to  exist. 

Do  nuisances  still  exist,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  made  by 
the  refiners,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  exercised  by  them  ?  Does  sludge 
'  acid  still  continue  to  be  manipulated  and  discharged  into  the  creek  ai 
Hunter's  Point  ? 

There  still  remains  the  establishment  of  Edward  Clark,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  process  of  separating  sulphuric  acid  from  the  impure  material, 
sludge.  Not  being  able  to  procure  the  spent  acid  from  the  refiners,  he 
brings  it  from  New  Jersey,  and  is  daily  violating  the  Governor's  orders 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  vile  material,  and  the  discharging  of  it  into 
the  stream  itself.  We  have  ample  proof  of  this,  but  also  are  assured 
that  by  the  Governor's  latest  orders  this  will  soon  cease.  Application 
has  been  made  to  the  Governor  praying  for  time  to  work  up  stock  on 
hand  from  the  fertilizer  factory  of  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.,  8th  street. 
East  river,  but  it  will  not  be  granted,  and  this  establishment,  as  well  as 
that  of  Coe  and  others,  will  be  obliged  to  close.  Other  industries  pro- 
ducing various  stenches,  such  as  the  bone  boiling  and  burning,  and  fat 
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rendering  establishments,  are  now  working  so  that  no  official  complaints 
conceniing  them  have  been  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  State 
Board. 

Nuisances  on  Barren  Island. 

Complaints  made  to  the  Governor  from  the  hotel  proprietors  on  Coney 
Island  concerning  the  stenches  wafted  by  certain  winds  from  Barren 
Island,  from  the  several  stench -producing  trades  carried  on  at  that  piace, 
were  referred  to  this  committee  for  investigation.  It  is  believed  that 
these  nuisances  are  abated,  although  it  has  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out much  careful  watching,  and  by  peremptory  orders  from  the  Execu- 

As  far  as  this  committee  has  had  the  power  to  investigate,  advise  and 
report,  it  has  done  so,  and  we  feel  that  our  work  in  the  matter  is 
accomplished  —  that  each  and  every  nuisance  complained  of  has  been 
minutely  examined  and  carefully  studied.  Full  reports  of  inspectors, 
and  of  experts  engaged  in  the  work  of  investigation,  are  on  file,  with 
all  documents,  complaints  and  papers  relating  thereto.  What  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  abating  these  nuisances  has  its  history,  which  is 
ready  for  the  inspection  and  action  of  the  Board, 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  our  State  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Governor  for  his  prompt  and  impartial  action  in  sustaining  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  its  crusade  against  the  preventable  causes  of  disease 
and  death  amongst  the  people. 

J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN, 
ERASTUS  BROOKS, 
ELISHA  HARRIS, 

Committee  on  Effluvium  Nuisances , 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  November  9th,  1881,  it  was — 
Resolved,  That    the    special    committee    on    effluvium    nuisances    be 

requested  to  prepare  a  complete  report  of  its  labors  to  be  incorporated 

in  the  annual  report 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  continue  its  work  as  a  committee  of 

observation,  with  power  to  employ  inspectors  for  such  localities  as  have 

been,  or  are  engaged  in,  causing  stench  nuisances. 

Sanitary  Inspection  in  the  Stench  Districts. 

As  ordered  by  the  Board  a  daily  inspection  was  maintained  in  the 
stench  distncts  under  direction  of  this  special  committee.  The  exact 
and  trustworthy  information  thus  obtained  has  enabled  the  Board  to 
ascertain  and  put  on  record  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various  stench- 
producing  premises  and  works  in  the  Newtown  creek  region.  The  de- 
taib  relating  to  this  inspection  which  was  continued  up  to  December 
rst,  and  one  branch  of  which  is  still  maintained,  need  not  here  be  re- 
ported; but  the  committee  appends  an  abstract  of  certain  expert  inqui- 
ries and  records  made  by  Inspector  Albert  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B.,  a  compe- 
tent chemist,  who  has  made  three  tours  Ihrice  weekly  through  the  petro- 
leum refining  and  stench  districts. 
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Concluding  Summary. 

This  committee  respectfully  submits  to  the  Board  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary of  the  records  and  results  of  procedures  which  the  Board  insti- 
tuted and  ordered  in  February,  1881,  It  is  a  record  of  work  carefully 
organized  and  maintained  with  all  reasonable  recognition  of  the  rights 
and  necessities  of  every  legitimate  industry,  and  with  full  information 
■  concerning  the  facts  and  difficulties  which  must  be  confronted  in  the 
manipulation,  storage  and  utilization  of  the  waste  and  refuse  of  cities 
which  now  contain  nearly  two  millions  of  people,  and'  of  the  still  greater 
difficulties  that  attend  the  manipulation  and  refining  of  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  (400,000,000)  of  gallons  of  petroleum  annually,  all  in 
near  proximity  to  the  very  center  of  the  metropolitan  population.  And 
this  committee  had,  from  the  start,  a  fixed  purpose  to  secure  the  intelli- 
gent convictions  and  consent  of  enlightened  owners  and  managers  of 
the  chief  of  these  various  industries  t6  recognize  and  find  ways  to  ac- 
cep*  the  conclusions  which  this  committee  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  should,  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  announce  as  neces- 
sary or  dutiful  for  the  public  health. 

The  petroleum  industries,  their  vastness,  the  commercial  exigencies 
and  the  world-wide  demand  for  the  refined  products  of  petroletim;  the' 
capitalized  millions  which  enable  a  single  centralized  syndicate  to  resist 
or  to  comply  with  requirements  for  sanitary  regulations  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  business  that  has  hitherto  produced  stenches,  com- 
pelled this  committee  to  consider  most  deliberately  the  importance  of 
every  step  of  its  procedures.  Having  found  that  the  syndicate  interests 
must  be  induced  to  lead  in,  and  if  need  be,  coerced,  into  compliance  with 
all  the  practicable  improvements  —  structural  and  administrative  —  that 
are  now  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  stench  niusances 
from  petroleum  and  its  products,  this  committee  conferred  repeatedly 
with  representative  managers  of  the  petroleum  refineries,  and  on  August 
39,  a  guaranty  was  drawn  and  duly  signed  in  terms  as  follows: 

{Copy  of  Guaranty  of  Petroleum  Refiners?) 

New  York,  August  3^,  1881. 
To  llie  Members  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  a  guarantee  be 
given  of  the  eflfort  and  ability  of  the  refiners  at,  and  near,  Hunter's 
Point,  to  conduct  their  business  of  refining  oil  in  such  a  manner  as  no: 
to  produce  noisome  or  offensive  smoke  or  smells,  or  in  any  manner  lo 
work  injury  or  offense  to  the  neighborhood  and  community'  at  large,  I. 
as  a  party  interested,  representing  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  several  re- 
finers, and  in  consideration  of  the  pledges  heretofore  made  to  your 
Board  by,  and  on  behalf  of  such  refiners,  do  hereby  promise  and  agree 
that  hereafter  the  said  refiners,  and  each  of  them,  will  prevent  the  open 
exposure  of  spent  acid,  the  product  of  such  refineries,  at  any  place 
within  fifteen  miles  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the 
warm  season,  or  within  eight  miles  of  any  such  city  during  the  cold 
season;  that  neither  spent  acid,  nor  any  other  offensive  material  used 
by,  or  the  product  of  such  refineries,  shall  be  permitted  to  flow,  leak  or 
waste  into  or  upon  the  ground' or  streams,  so  as  to  cause  offensive  or 
hurtful  odors  to  enter  the  atmosphere;  and  that  whatever  cokes,  tarry 
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or  oily  wastes,  or  other  odorous  substances,  shall  be  used  at  or  by  said 
refineries  as  fuel,  shall  be  so  perfectly  consumed  that  thereby  no  hurtful 
or  offensive  smoke  or  stenches  shall  be  produced,  and  that  all  the  busi- 
ness of  said  refineries  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  any  just  cause 
of  complaint  on  account  of  any  noxious  or  offensive  smells  produced  by 
them  in  any  manner. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  HENRY  H.  ROGERS. 

The  terms  of  this  guaranty  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  by 
twelve  companies  represented  by  the  guarantors  in  good  faith,  and  with 
as  much  success  as  could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Success,  however, 
in  the  constiint  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  almost  endless  series 
of  details  in  minutiEe  of  duty,  from  the  humblest  stoker  at  the  furnaces  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  apparatus  and  the  products  of  the  stills,  of  the 
agitators  and  the  storage  tanks,  is  found  to  demand  such  intelligence  as 
well  as  rigor  of  supervision  upon  every  part  of  the  refining  premises  as 
oniy  a  few  of  the  separate  establishments  have  yet  secured.  The  larger 
of  these  establishments;  however,  have  already  succeeded  in  reaching 
what  seems  to  be  for  the  present  a  minimum  of  offensive  effluvia,  and  all 
of  the  twelve  (now  fourteen)  separate  refining  establishments,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newtown  creek,  now  succeed  in  wholly  controlling  and 
keeping  under  seal  from  the  atmosphere  all  the  "  sludge  "  products,  and 
in  conveying  away  the  same  in  sealed  tanks,  as  guaranteed  in  the  paper 
abovequoted. 

There  remain  all  vapors  and  emanations  from  petroleum  in  its  natui 
ral  and  marketable  forms,  and  from  the  light-oil  products  of  distillation, 
its  stored  distillates,  its  tarry  residuum  at  the  refining  estabhshments,  and 
from  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  coke,  tarry  and  other  material 
used  as  fuel,  and  there  remain  also  the  uncovered  and  sodden  grounds 
and  the  insufficiently  protected  bulkheads  of  a  great  part  of  the  entire 
areas  and  water-fronts  of  the  refineries.  Recent  improvements,  as  wit- 
nessed at  the  Standard,  the  Empire,  at  Sohn  &  Flemmings  and  the  As- 
tral companies' works,  illustrate  the  nature  and  utility  of'the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  these  matters. 

The  entire  removal  of  all  the  sludge  produced  in  the  region  of  Hunt- 
er's Point  seems  to  be  a  success  beyond  further  criticism;  yet  at  the 
same  time  in  the  midst  of  the  refineries  on  the  Kings  codnty  side,  a  man- 
ipulator of  sludge  for  the  recovery  of  sulphuric  acid  from  it  has  con- 
tinued this  offensive  business  regardless  of  all  the  orders  he  has  re- 
ceived. The  total  suppression  of  that  nuisance,  however,  is  certain  to 
follow  soon. 

Safe  disposal  of  ike  sludge  acid.—Tht  effluvia  from  the  sludge  acid 
whenever  and  wherever  that  material  is  exposed  to  water  or  vapor,  or  is 
applied  to  any  animal  or  putrescent  matter,  is  so  indescribably  odious  and 
so  far-reaching  and  persistent  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  any  place  reached 
by  its  foul  emanations,  that  the  nearest  distance,  even  in  the  cold  season, 
for  its  open  exposure  in  any  manner  has  been  deliberately  fixed  by  the 
guarantors  themselves,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  eight  miles  from 
any  city;  while  in  the  warm  season  the  distance  is  fixed  at  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  miles.  Though  a  marketable  product  for  the  solution  of  bony 
and  earthy  phosphates,  containing  as  it  does  one-half  of  its  own  volume  of 
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pure  sulphuric  acid,  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  of  the  entire  quantity,  namely 
of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  tons  daily,  marks  the  correct  view  and  the 
public  spirit  of  the  guarantors,  who  know  how  intolerable  the  nuisances 
of  sludge  emanations  are  in  the  midst  of  or  near  to  the  city  and  town  pop- 
ulations. Some  of  the  results  of  attempts  to  use  the  sludge  on  Barren 
Island  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and  the  well-known  nuisance  of 
one  sludge  manipulator  on  Newtown  creek,  have  sufficieatly  proved 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  residuary  product  of  the  refineries  as 
far  as  practicable  from  the  population,  wTiich  the  deep  tides,  flowing  as 
they  do  five,  six  and  more  feet,  utterly  fail  to  cleanse  away. 

The  committee  has  given  its  attention  to  the  conditions  which  demand 
the  practical  solution  of  an  engineering  problem  now  necessarily  thrust 
upon  the  attention  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  because 
the  most  extensive  and  intolerable  auisances  that  have  ever  been 
smelied  have  been  there  produced,  and  must  be  abated  and  prevented. 
Nearly  the  entire  area  covered  by  the  refineries  and  by  the  other  busi- 
nesses upon  the  water  sides  here  described,  are  upon  filled-in  ground  or 
made  land.  Three  or  four  of  the  best  conducted  establishments  have 
so  covered,  drained  and  cleansed  the  entire  surface  of  their  grounds,  and 
so  filled  out  upon  the  tide  front  and  bulk-headed  with  solid  facings,  that 
the  causes  of  nuisances  we  have  just  described  are  already  being  re- 
duced.to  a  minimum. 

This  kind  of  improvement  must  be  enforced  as  a  condition  for  the 
continuance  of  such  businesses.  Further  than  this,  the  commercial  inter- 
ests which  now  move  many  million  barrels  of  petroleum,  and  other 
materials  upon  and  through  other  much  used  waterways  in  front  of  the 
most  populous  and  opulent  region  of  the  city  of  New  York,  cannot 
justifiably  be  longer  neglected.  The  estuaries  of  Newtown  creek  and 
of  the  East  river,  require  sanitary  protection  and  treatment,  and  such 
skillful  engineering  of  this  problem  is  a  condition  precedent  for  the 
great  improvement  upon  which  the  sanitation  of  an  area  now.  covering 
some  five  square  miles  of  neglected  estuary  and  creek  surface,  with  the 
occupied  and  oifensive  grounds,  depends-  Newtown  creek  itself  must 
in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  and  of  the  best  judges  that  it  has 
been  able  to  consult,  be  drained,  straightened,  filled  out  and  bulk-headed, 
in  such  manner  as  to  forever  protect  it  from  relapsing  into  the  condi- 
tion it  now  so  conspicuously  occupies,  in  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  as  a  public  nuisance.-     ■ 

It  is  not  for  this  committee  to  discuss  the  public  economy  of  the 
measures  here  suggested  for  it  is  a  sanitary  necessity ;  and  such  is  the 
commercial  value  of  all  this  region  of  mud  and  sodden  filth,  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  were  a  just  and  reasonable  law,  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  of  occupation  and  usage  of  those  water  fronts 
and  low-lands,  simply  with  reference  to  sanitary  obligations  of  such 
ownership  and  usage,  commerce  itself  would  be  sure  to  gain  many- 
fold  for  the  entire  expenditure  it  would  make,  without  the  aid  of  pub- 
lic funds,  for  the  removal  and  prevention  of  nuisance  in  that  entire 
district. 

This  committee  will  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  at  an 
early  period  the  National  government  will  carry  into  full  efFftct  its  de- 
layed purpose  to  dredge,  straighten  and  protect  the  channel  of  New- 
town creek,  for  commercial  enterprise  has  already  indicated  the  readiness 
and  avidity  with  which  it  will  meet  the  requirement  of  sanitary  improve- 
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ment,  that  must  soon  be  made  obligatory  as  a  condition  of  occu- 
pation, and  use  of  the  old  marsh  lands,  and  borders  of  Newtown 
and  Bushwick  creeks. 

There  will  be  remaining  obstinate  nuisances,  that  inhere  in  the  very 
filth  and  foulness  of  the  region  itself,  until  the  improvements  here  in- 
dicated are  made  throughout  ground  surface,  and  water  fronts,  as  well 
as  in  the  creek-channel. 

Alkaline  washings, — In  their  efforts  to  control  the  outflowing  of  the 
alkaline  washings,  which  flow  from  the  agitator  that  produces  the  offen- 
sive sludge  acid,  all  nuisance  would  be  prevented  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  quantitv  of  tarry  matters,  and  pungent 
odors  are  held  in  the  caustic  washings,  and  until  recent  improvements 
demonstrated  that  these  ofltnsive  matters  could  be  controlled,  they  car- 
ried into  the  tidal  fronts  of  Newtown  creek  and  the  East  river,  a  source 
of  nuisance  that  was  everywhere  visible.  This,  as  shown  in  preceding 
statements,  is  no  longer  necessarily  a  source  of  complaint.  Unfortu- 
nately several  of  the  companies  do  fall  properly  to  trap  and  control 
this  last  washing  and  outflow  from  the  kerosene. 

The  foul  borders  and  bed  of  Newtou-n  creek. —  The  continued  out- 
pouring of  vile  residuary  matters  from  the  petroleum  refineries,  from  ■ 
knackeries,  bone-boilers,  distilleries  and  fat-mellers,  from  rendering- 
tanks,  from  manure  and  garbage  dumps,  and  from  various  chemical 
factories  along  the  banks  of  Newtown  creek  the  past  many  years,  have 
left  its  borders,  and  its  bed  deeply  covered  with  dense  and  very  offen- 
sive materia!,  more  loathsome  and  unsubdued  by  storms  and  time,  than 
the  bitumen  and  slime  of  the  Dead  sea  itself.  The  locality  reeks  with 
indescribable  filth. 

Further  Conelusions. 
(i)  Whatever  commercial  interests  may  prompt  and  perform  in  the 
sanitary  and  general  improvement  in  the  regions  about  Hunter's  Point, 
sanitary  law  and  regulations  should  have  full  sway  there,  and  to  this  end 
every  manufacturer  and  business  may  need  to  be  kept  under  systematic 
sanitary  or  engineering  inspection  adapted  to  prevent  the  various  evils 
that  are  bred  of  neglect  and  inattention,  or  from  the  unsuitahjeness  and 
insufficiency  of  preparation  for  the  business  that  is  being  conducted 
offensively. 

(2)  That  the  trades  and  kinds  of  business  that  are  in  themselves 
necessarily,  or  from  any  cause,  habitually  offensive  to  such  a  distance  as 
to  be  complained  of  in  any  of  the  populous  streets  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, or  Astoria  (the  dwelling  center  of  Long  Island  City),  should  be 
exduded  from  the  districts  as  herein  described. 

(3)  The  committee  has  obtained  ample  evidence  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  trades  and  business  connected  with  the  utiUzation  of 
waste  materials  of  cities,  as  centralized  in  the  region  of  Newtown  creek,  . 
as  well  as  the  management  and  refining  of  petroleum,  can  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  cause  no  public  offense,  and  that  this  result  requires  ade- 
quate intelligence,  rigorous  enforcement  of  all  necessary  rules  and  prac- 
tices in  the  works  and  upon  the  premises,  and,  without  exception,  a 
sufficient  investment  and  use  of  capital, 

{4)  That  the  experience  and  good  judgment  of  the  chief  capitalists 
and  scientific  men  who  have  undertaken  any  share  of  the  works  hitherto 
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accused  of  producing  stench  nuisances,  as  made  known  to  this  com- 
mittee, fully  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  can  and  must  be  induced 
to  lead  in  and  insure  the  reforms  which  the  public  health  requires  and 
the  popular  will  demands.  The  guaranty  given  by  the  syndicate  of  oil 
refiners  near  Hunter's  Point  is  striking  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  the 
following  words  from  the  scientific  director  and  chief  member  of  one  of 
the  largest  firms  engaged  in  the  utilization  of  waste  animal  products  for 
fertilizers,  a  firm  that  has  been  required  to  close  its  works  and  remove 
far  from  cities,  confirms  the  statement  made  in  this  committee's  pre- 
liminary report  in  April  last  concerning  the  necessity  for  defining  the 
lines  beyond  which  all  nuisance- producing  businesses  of  kinds  that  are 
not,  or  cannot  be  controlled,  sltell  by  law,  statutory  and  sanitary^  be 
required  to  remove:  "  We  concur  entirely  with  the  conclusions  of  your 
committee.  Likewise  whatever  cannot  be  sufficiently  controlled  by 
available  means  for  the  prevention  of  such  nuisances  within  cities,  or 
their  immediate  populous  neighborhoods,  should  be  removed  to  a 
reasonable  and  safe  distance  from  the  populous  districts."  This  repre- 
sentative of  the  superphosphate  manufacturing  mterests  further  stated 
that  in  "  so  agreeing  we  are  now  taking  steps  for  removal  to  some  less 
'  populous  situation." 

This  committee  would  now  conclude  what  it  has  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  quoting  the  statement  it  made  in  its  report  to  the  Governor  in 
April  last,  and  by  adding  to  the  above  statement,  which  has  been 
accepted  in  a  good  degree  as  here  shown,  "  wherever  any  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  found,  they  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  under  suit- 
able sanitary  and  police  regulations,  established  by  local  or  generaJ 
laws." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  SAVAGE  DELA VAN,  CAKma«. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS, 

ELISHA  HARRIS, 

Committee  on  Effluvium  Nuisances . 

[A] 
Preliminary  Memorandum  on  the  Ttwestigation  of  Stemh  Nuisances  sub- 
mitted February    ^^rd,  1881. 

The  nuisances  to  be  investigated  are  those  which  produce  emanations 
that  so  pollute  the  atmosphere  as  to  become  the  cause  of  urgent  com- 
plaints and  denunciation  in  the  city  of  New  York,*  and  which  pre- 
sumably are  sources  of  offense  in  certain  portions  of  the  other  cities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newtown  creek. 

The  location  of  these  nuisances  complained  of  in  that  locality  is  such 
that  the  offenses  are  alleged  to  be  "  noisome  and  offensive  smells,  gen- 
erated either  at  Hunter's  Point  and  other  places  on  Long  Island,  by 
agencies  unknown  to  your  petitioners,  and  which  are  brought  into  this 
city  by  winds  and  other  natural  causes,  or  else  arising  from  the  carrying 
on  of  offensive  trades  in  the  said  city," 

The  following  sources  of  effluvium  nuisances  have  been  recently  com- 
plained of  and  described  by  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health,  namely  :  Gas 
works  and  their  imperfect  methods  of  purification,  the  Wallabout  Oil 
Works,  the  Astral  Oil  Works,  the  Oleophene  Works,  the  Kings  County  Oil 
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Works,  Washington  Company's  Oil  Works,  Franklin  Oil  Works,  Green 
Point  Oil  Works,  Donald's  Oil  Works,  the  Standard  Company's  Oil 
Works,  three  to  five  fat  rendering  works,  the  Bristol  Curing  Works-* 

The  nuisances  complained  of  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  and 
by  the  Long  Island  City  Board  of  Health,  consist  of  the  Fertilizing 
Company's  works,  on  the  right  bank  of  Newtown  creek;  the  ammonia 
works  on  the  right  hand, —  not  far  east  of  34th  street  ferry;  —  numerous 
rendering  and  fat  melting  works;  various  places,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Blissville;  the  manure  docks  and  dumping  grounds,  on  the  Long 
Island  City  side,  for  manures  brought  from  the  city  of  New  York;  the 
petroleum  refineries  along  the  water-sides  at  and  beyond  Hunter's 
Point;  the  various  factories;  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  works,  and  va- 
rious refineries  and  chemical  works  within  the  limits  of  Long  Island 
City,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  Upon  the  New  York  side:  the 
manure-docks  and  dump-yards  on  the  East  river  side;  the  butcheries 
and  fat-me!ting  houses  between  43d  and  48th  streets;  several  oleomar- 
garine factories;  the  works  of  Messrs.  Rafferty  &  Williams  for  melting 
and  refining  fats,  in  the  same  region;  all  the  gut  and  tripe  works  in  New 
York  city;  the  varnish  factories  and  filthy  outflowing  from  about  the 
old  market  establishments  in  the  Second  and  Tiiird  wards  of  that  city- 
Besides  these  there  are  efBavium  nuisances  resulting  from  mismanage- 
ment and  defective  apparatus  of  various  chemical  works,  and  common 
industries  which  produce  vapors  and  smoke,  or  which  defile  the  sewers 
with  heated  poisons,  vapors  and  gases  that  are  not  yet  sufBciently  de- 
scribed in  the  sanitary  reports  of  the  three  cities  concerned  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  course  of  the  pending  investigation,  some  of  these  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  total  of  effluvium 
nuisances  now  complained  of.  Steam-exits  into  unventilated  sewers 
have  an  important  relation  to  the  wide  distribution  of  apparently  unac- 
i::'K»faWitci/orr  which  enter  the  houses  and  vex  the  inhabitants  in  dis- 
tricts remote  from  sources  of  evils  suffered- 

Thc  compound  gases  of  which  hydrogen  is  a  constituent  and  a  ready 
carrier,  especially  if  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  whether  alone  or  in  other 
complex  gases,  aid  the  wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  stenches,  and  be- 
come the  most  common  vehicle  of  various  poisonous  and  offensive 
efRuvia.  ^ 

■  The  naphthous  and  other  light  oleaginous  vapors  from  petroleum, 
have  their  own  natural  laws  of  distribution,  and  are  certainly  readily 
conveyed  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  winds  to  a  very  great  distance 
retaining  most  pertinaciously  their  special  offensive  qualities  for  longer 
and  for  greater  distances  than  the  ammoniacal  gases  and  effluvia. 

Compounds  of  carburetted  gases,  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphur  gases, 
chlorine,  etc-,  are  evolved  at  various  places  in  connection  with  certain 
trades  and  waste  materials,  and  are  poisonous,  irritating  and  a  cause  of 
indignant  complaining  by  the  inhabitants  who  suffer  from  them. 

Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  a  most  convenient  oxidizer  and  chemical 
agent  for  the  purification  of  petroleum,  and  for  the  solving  also  of  all 
bony  and  earthy  phosphates  and  various  other  materials  that  liavelarger 
commercial  uses,  becomes  an  offensive  carrier  of  vast  volumes  of  hydro- 
carburetted  and  sulphuretted  vapors  that  render  it  a  cause  of  nuisance 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  of  the  quantity,  extensive  dis- 
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tribution,  and  disgusting  offensiveness  of  the  emanations  from  it.  The 
"  sludge  acid,"  as  such  loaded  sulphuric  acid  is  termed,  has  been  until 
recently  the  most  intensified  and  indescribable  of  nuisances.  Even  at 
the  present  time,  with  all  the  improvements  that  are  known  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  which  are  practiced  by  some  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  it  as  a  cause  of  nuisance,  vast  quantities  are  poured  out  upon,  or  be- 
neath the  tidal  waters  of  Newtown  creek  at  the  beginning  of  each 
flood  tide  daily,  to  float  as  far  as  it  may  inland  before  the  turn  of  tide, 
and  then,  with  the  returning  tide,  to  be  borne  back  into  the  East  river, 
besmearing  both  banks  of  the  Newtown  estuary  between  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  City. 

The  accusation  of  any  one  place  as  the  source  and  cause  of  this  of- 
fensive practice  is  in  vain,  until  each  offender  is  in  succession  detected; 
■and  so  many  Te6neries  and  factories  have  their  share  respectively  in  this 
aggregate  of  nuisances,  that  its  suppression  will  require  exact  statements 
of  evidence,  and  a  comprehensive  application  of  sanitary  law.  There 
are  several  other  sources  of  effluvium  nuisances  of  a  complex  nature 
and  hidden  and  carefully  sequestered  sources,  which  require  fearless 
and  very  faithful  investigation. 

The  running  of  distillery  waste  and  of  blood  and  other  waste  of  albumi- 
nous animal  matter  into  the  sewers  and  bulk-heads,  cuh  des  saes  of  New- 
York  water  sides,  adds  a  vast  quantity  of  material  to  the  putrescent 
matters  in  the  sewers  and  along  the  water-front.  In  summer  time  this 
is  a  serious  source  of,  evil,  greatly  augmenting  the  quantity  of  offensive 
emanation  from  sewers  and  bulk-head-slips. 

In,the  plan  of  the  investigation  of  effluvium  nuisances,' the  following 
outline  is  to  be  followed  as  far  as  convenient: 

The  complaints,  petitions  and  complainants  will  be  examined. 

The  nature,  location,  name,  extent,  degree  or  intensity  of  the  offen- 
siveness which  is  complained  of,  will  need  to  be  verified. 

The  testimony  will  be  divisible  into  knowledge  and  proof  of  what 
is  seen  and  known  to  exist,  and,  secondly,  into  evils  recognized  by  the 
effluvia  complained  of,  but  whose  source  and  responsible  producers  are 
not  positively  known,  yet  each  must  be  ascertained  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

List  of  some  of  the  Known  Causes  of  Stench. 

1.  Manures. 

2.  Fats  and  oils  (animal  and  vegetable). 

3.  Ammonia  and  alkali  works,   and  gas  works  with  their  ammonia 


processes. 

-    5-  Fat  melting,  and  all  methods  of  "rendering"  fatty  and  fleshy  sub- 
stances. 

6.  Roasting,  boiling,  and  burning  of  bone  and  other  animal  matters 

7.  Accumulation  and  mismanagement  of  city  garbage. 

8,  Neglect  and  mismanagement  of  putrid  fish  and  other  putrid  or- 
ganic matter. 

9,  Defective  methods,  and  lack  of  protection  of,  the  atmosphere  in 
various  chemical  processes,  in  which  cyanogen,  ammonia,  sulphuretted, 
sulphide,  and  carburetted  gases  are  evolved. 
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10.  The  manufacture  and  storage  of  super  phosphoretted  and  am- 
moniated  fertilizers. 

11.  The  refining  of  petroleum,  entire  management,  methods,  utilisa- 
tion, and  final  disposal  of  the  spent  or  "  sludge  "  acid. 

II.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  other  acids. 

13.  Varnish  and  enamel  factories. 

14.  Gelatine  and  glue  factories. 

IS-  The  manufacture  of  salts  of  lead,  tin  and  other  metallic  prepara-  ' 
tions.  , 

16.  Tanneries  of  special  kinds. 

State- Regulation  and  official  Investigation  of  Effiuvium  Nuisances  in  other 
Countries. 

In  France. — The  Napoleonic  Sanitary  Code  classified  all  sources  of 
effluvium  nuisances  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  done  upon  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  for  upward  of  fifty  years  the  good  results  of  exact 
regulation  of  causes  of  nuisances  have  been  well  recognized  in  Paris 
and  other  great  cities  of  France.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen trades,  occupations  and  kinds  of  storage  are  ranked  under  the 
French  sanitary  system,  and  in  what  we  have  here  given  as  the  first 
class,  namely,  that  which  requires  regulation  and  inspection,  but  may  be 
permitted  within  city  limits  and  built-up  towns,  while  of  the  second  class, 
namely,  that  which  requires  strict  regulation  and  some  limitations  as  to 
the  place  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  exist,  there  are  90  industrial 
occupations  enumerated,  and  in  what  we  have  made  our  third  class 
there  are  no  less  than  89,  and  these  are  sources  of  defilement  of 
the  atmosphere  which  cannot  justifiably  be  permitted  within  or  quite 
near  to  built-up  cities  and  villages. 

In  England. — Inquiries  extending  through  the  period  of  forty  years 
past  have  established  the  fact  that  certain  numbers  or  kinds  of  sources 
of  effluvium  nuisance  must  be  wholly  excluded  from  cities  and.  popu- 
lous neighborhoods,  and  the  same  inquiries  have  also  established  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  offensive  businesses  may,  and  should 
be  rendered  inoffensive,  and  that  when  capital  shrewdly  applies  itself  to 
preventing  nuisances  attendant  upon  particular  trades,  the  profits  that 
result  from  the  prevention  of  the  decay,  disintegration,  wastage  and 
slovenly  methods,  the, profits  of  the  business  so  reformed  as  to  being 
inoffensive,  are  enhanced,  and  that  capital  so  invested,  quite  surely  turns 
to  profit. 

In  a  search  continuing  through  four  years  and  ending  a  few  months 
ago.  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain  covered  a  very 
extensive  series  of  investigations  relating  to  some  70  kinds  of  offensive 
businesses  which  have  for  the  past  fifty  years  been  continually  accused 
as  nuisances  in  that  country.  No  less  than  850  separate  trade  establish- 
ments were  inspected  and  fully  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Ballard,  the  chief 
of  the  National  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Effluvium  Nuisances.  Most  of 
these  were  common  trades,  ranging  all  the  way  from  soap-making,  hair- 
cleaning,  etc.,  to  gas  works. 

In  this  inspection  in  England,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Ballard  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  following  points  were  aimed  at  from  the  first: 

"  I.  The  extent  and  degree  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  community 
occasioned  by  industrial  nuisances. 
47 
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"  a.  The  industrial  processes,  or  the  parts  of  industrial  processes 
which  produce  effluvia  complained  of  as  offensive. 

"  3.  The  evidence  that  these  offensive  effluvia  are  also  injurious  to 
health. 

"  4.  The  methods  which  are  in  use,  or  may  be  devised,  for  preventing 
orminimizing  nuisance  from  them. 

"  5."  (Incidenully).  The  difficulties  experienced  by  local  authorities 
in  dealing  with  this  class  of  nuisances." 

The  tracing  of  offensive  gases  and  emanations  to  their  actual  sources, 
though  difficult,  was  well  accomplished  in  the  English  investigation,  and 
Ijas  been  proved  to  be  possible  in  regard  to  effluvium  nuisances  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  The  combination  of  several  kinds  of 
offensive  gases  and  vapors  which  occurs  in  the  Hunter's  Point  district  and 
in  the  populous  cities,  naturally  brings  several  sources  of  atmospheric  de- 
filement under  one  general  accusation  until  those  separate  sources  are 
separately  traced.  This  is  not  always  entirely  practicable,  because 
different  businesses  may  nevertheless  produce  nuisances  which  closely 
resemble  each  other.  Ammonia  works  and  guano  stores,  for  example. 
may  have  offensive  odors  that  are  chemically  identical.  The  evidence 
of  what  each  place  and  business  contributes  to  the  common  nuisance 
often  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  close  inspection  of  the  processes  of  the 
business  itself. 

Effluvia  that  are  Injurious  to  Health. 

It  may  justly  be  conceded  from  the  start,  in  such  inquiries,  that  per- 
sons who  have  become  habituated  to  offensive  odors  may  be  found  to  be 
hardened  and  be  rendered  insensible  to  them,  and,  further,  those  who 
have  suffered  seriously  from  them  have  generally  retired  away  from  the 
business  in  which  they  were  so  exposed.  Dr.  Ballard,  in  his  recent 
great  study  of  the  subject  in  England,  soon  reached  the  conclusions  — 

First. — That  ''  it  must  be  obvious  that  trade  effluvia  constitutes  one 
item  in  the  long  list  of  circumstances  which  cause  the  air  of  a  town  to 
differ  from  country  air." 

Second. — That  the  unhealthful  influence  from  effluvia  may  be  simply 
from  the  effect  of  filth  and  its  gaseous  product;  it  may  also  be  saturated 
with,  and  convey,  infectious  matter  causing  disease. 

Third, — A  stench  may  consist  of  chemical  elements,  or  compounds, 
which,  in  addition  to  bemg  offensive,  are  irritating, — sometimes  pois- 
onous—  and  generally  injurious  to  life  in  proportion  as  they  concen- 
trate in  any  region  or  place.  The  acrid,  irritating  effect  produced  up- 
on thesurface  of  the  body,  respiratory  and  other  mucous  membranes, 
are  among  the  definite  evils  complained  of.  The  stenches  may,  inde- 
pendently of  this  effect,  produce  serious  dieturbance  of  health,  and 
may  act  as  poisons  to  the  blood  of  those  exposed  to  them. 

Dr.  Ballard  reached  the  final  conclusion,  that  notwithstanding  that 
anyone  of  the  effluvium  nuisances  may  be  highly  injurious  to  he^th,  it 
is  found  where  the  numerous  sources  of  effluvia  are  combined,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  share  which  any  one 
business  has  in  the  production  of  the  total  result  from  all.  He  also 
-  proves  that  by  the  application  of  "  such  knowledge  as  is  now  at  hand, 
all,  or  nearlj^  all,  businesses  which  arc  now  in  a  serious  degree  offensive, 
may  be  carried  on  either  without  offense,  or  with  such  important  reduc- 
tion of  offense,  as  shall  make  it  tolerable,  or  even  trivial." 
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Acrid  and  Irritating  Stenches. 

The  gases  and  effluvia  which  escape  from  sulphuric  acid  that  is  em- 
ployed as  a  chemical  purifier,  or  force,  whether  in  liquid  or  in  powder 
and  semi-fluid  materials  yields  some  of  the  most  irritating  vapors  and 
gases;  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  now,  or  recently  has  been  true  in 
a  marked  degree  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunter's  Point,  "  Sludge  acid  " 
whenever  it  is  exposed,  and  however  it  is  used  in  the  open  air,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  evil.  Many  of  the  businesses  in  which  naphtha,the  naphthous 
compounds,  and  the  production  and  handling  of  the  nitro-benzole  com- 
pounds are  carried  on,  are, — like  the  ammonia  works  and  the  exposure 
of  "  sludge  acid  "  to  the  atmosphere, —  traceable,  with  much  certainty,  to 
their  sources.  •  The  destructive  treatment  of  animal  matters  also  yields 
effluvia  that  can  be  traced,  in  most  instances,  to  their  respective  sources. 
The  class-room  experiment  of  placing  upon  separate  plates  the  flesh  or 
tissues  of  different  animals,  finely  cut  up,  and  then  pouring  on  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  answer  the  question.  What  animal  is  this 
odor  from  ?  is  witnessed  upon  an  enormous  scale  at  the  super-phos- 
phate fertilizer  works. 

Will  any  Expert  Inspection  and  Testing  be  Requiredi 

The  testimony  which  has  already  been  well  taken  by  the  Municipal  i 
Boards  of  Health  in  the  three  cities  that  will  be  concerned  in  this  inves- 1 
ligation,  now  shows,  that  certain  highly  important  questions  relating  to  ' 
the  identification  and  location  of  some  of  the  persistent  sources  of 
effluvium  nuisances  have  not  yet  been  determined  beyond  all  dispute  or 
doubt.  The  testimony  concerning  some  of  these  nuisances  appears  not 
yet  to  be  satisfactorily  exact  and  complete. 

After  the  testimony  of  the  petitioners  and  other  complainants,  to- 
gether with  that  of  a  certain  number  of  expert  witnesses,  has  been  ob- 
t^ned,  it  probably  will  be  found  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  must 
command  for  itself  a  certain  kind  of  expert  inspection,  and  certain  ex- 
pert testimony.  What  this  seryice  may  need  to  be  will  appear  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken  by  this  committee. 
The  more  comprehensive  and  exact  this  investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee is  made,  the  more  complete  will  be  its  public  usefulness,  and  the  more 
satisfactory  it  should,  and  must  be,  to  all  persons  legitimately  con- 
cerned in  the  offensive  businesses  that  are  to  be  under  examination. 

It  will  be  found  as  true  in  New  York  as  it  has  been  in  England  and 
Scotland,  as  stated  by  the  English  government  sanitary  Commissioner 
Ballard,  that  "  it  is  commonly  found  in  practice  to  be  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers  as  of  the  public  that  the  emanations  from 
offensive  processes  should  be  thus  arrested. " 

JFacts  eoncermng  the  success  already  attained  in  the  mitigation  and  pre- 
venticm  of  effluvium  nuisances  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  New  York  in  re- 
cent  years. 

When- the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  came  into  existence,  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  offensive 
slaughter-houses  in  the  built-up  parts  of  the  city.  Swine  herds,  swine- 
pens,  fat-rendering  establishments,  and  in  all,  more  than  a  thousand 
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very  offensive  sources  of  effluvia,  detrimental  to  health,  were  found 

in  the  city,  at  the  beginning;  of  the  summer  of  1866.  Even  the  neglect 
of  manure  dumps  was  then  an  insufferable  source  of  nuisance.  The 
several  gas  manufactories  then  purified  their  illuminating  gas  very  im- 
perfectly, so  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  vari- 
ous poisonous  compounds  with  the  carburetted  effluvia  from  those  places 
polluted  the  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

The  city  garbage,  and  the  dumps  for  street  dirt  were  also  insufierable 
nuisances.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  nuisances,  will 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  pp.  xciii  to  xcvi  of  Citizens  Sanitary  Survey  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  1865.  Lime  kilns,  shell-burning,  bone-black 
establishments,  and  numerous  other  grossly  neglected  industries,  were 
offensively  conducted.  The  ammonia  liquor  from  the  gas-houses,  and 
any  other  purgent  volatile  materials  were  poured  into  the  establish- 
ments wherever  convenience  dictated,  while  the  sewers  themselves  from 
the  many  butcheries  in  the  city  became  permanent  sources  of  offensive 
efHuvia,  which  have  since  been  removed  from  nearly  all  the  built-up 
districts  of  the  city.  The  nuisances  of  the  gas  manufactories  have  been 
mostly  overcome  and  prevented,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
sanitary  chemistry  and  engineering.  The  gas-houses  still  remain  where 
they  are,  and  they  have  more  than  doubled  the  Smount  of  illuminating 
gas  produced  daily.  The  whole  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected 
by  cheiAistry  and  improved  administration.  The  slaughtering  01 
■animals  used  for  food  has  been  so  far  removed  from  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  that  whatever  nuisances  they  now  produce,  are  upon 
an  infinitely  reduced  scale,  as  regards  their  extent  and  degree.  The 
ammonia  works  have  been  removed  from  the  city  altogether,  except- 
ing in  one  of  the  water-side  neighborhoods,  where  the  proprietors  claim 
to  overcome  all  effluvia  by  their  perfected  apparatus,  and  improved 
factory  administration.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  may  yet  have  to  be 
proved. 

Blood,  offal,  dead  animals,  fats  of  al!  kinds,  have  been  brought  under 
sanitary  regulations,  and  they  have  diminished  their  offensiveness  a 
thousand  fold.  The  storage  of  offensive  materials  is  now  reasonably 
controlled,  wherever  there  is  such  storage  within  the  city  of  New  York. 
Bone-boiling  and  the  rendering  of  animal  matters  for  fats  continue  lo 
be  offensive,  but  vastly  less  so  than  before  the  sanitary  reform  com- 
menced fifteen  years  ago. 

JVuijoneef  that  kaue  new  and  aggravated  sources  of  stench  in  tlie  past 

tenyears. 

(i.)  The  refining  of  petroleum,  and  the  mismanagement  of  waste 
and  volatile  materials  in  that  business. 

{2.)  The  increase  of  works  for  producing  super-phosphates  for  fer- 
tilizers and  other  purposes. 

(3.)  A  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed,  thus  liberat- 
ing carburetted  and  sulphuretted  gases  in  immense  quantities. 

(4.)  The  general  increase  of  manufactories  that  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  wash  and  volatile  matters,  that  add  to  the  total  amount  of 
offensive  effluvia  in  and  near  the  city. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  causes  of  pungent  and  injurious  efHuvia  that 
have  thus  been  increasing  year  after  year,  and  now  are  at  their  height, 
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are  presumed  to  come  from  the  refineries  and  chemical  manufactories. 
The  first  class  of  these  is  represented  by  the  exhalations  incident  to 
the  exposure  of  sludge  acid,  and  the  volatile  substances  evolved  in  the 
refinement  of  petroleum.  The  second  would  comprise  all  offensive 
businesses  that  evolve  ammoniacal,  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  phos- 
phoretted  gases  and  volatile  vapors. 

Sources  of  putrescence. 

With  the  increase  and  the  growing  density  of  the  population  in  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York,  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  waste 
and  decaying  organic  matters  (animal  and  vegetable)  occurs.  The 
gaseous  and  volatile  effluvia  from  these  materials  are  sources  of  great 
danger  as  well  as  offensiveness.  To  know,  control  and  prevent  these 
sources  of  nuisances  has  been  one  of  the  chief  and  most  serious  tasks 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  To  preyent  the 
occurrence  of  accumulations  and  effluvia  of  waste  and  organic  matters 
requires  more  rigorous  sanitary  law  and  regulations,  and  a  larger  amount 
of  police  interference  than  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  entirely 
practicable. 

Suggestions  to  citiuns  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  stetuh-nuisances  that  are  ' 
said  to  originate  from  offensive  businesses  or  other  causes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hunter's  Point,  Newtown  creek,  and  the  water-sides  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  city. — In  any  instance  of  specially  dis- 
tinguishable offensive  odors  which  pollute  the  atmosphere  at  a  particu- 
lar time  in  a  place,  or  over  a  district,  that  can  at  the  time  be  described, 
let  a  record  of  the  facts  be  made  then  and  there,  let  the  nature  of  the 
odors  be  described  in  plain  terms,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  there- 
after, and  a  copy  of  the  facts  may  be  given  to  this  committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  If  any  opportunity  occurs,  and  the  facts  should 
warrant  it,  there  will  be  such  an  investigation  made  as  should  discover 
and  verify  the  sources  whence  emanate  the  effluvia  complained  of. 

In  1868-9  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  secured  the  suppression 
of  great  rendering,  fat  melting  and  bone  boiling  estabhshments,  already 
had  brought  nearly  two  hundred  slaughter-houses  and  their  offensive 
accessories  under  regulation,  and  required  that  business  to  be  carried 
on  in  regions  north  of  the  built  up  districts  mostly*  above  40th  street. 
The  gas  manufactories  were  all  required  to  adopt  the  iron  process  of 
purification  in  addition  to  their  other  methods,  and  the  gas  liquor  was 
regulated  by  restrictions  that  rendered  it  far  less  offensive  than  for- 

In  1869  the  manure-dump  nuisances  were  diminished  and  so  regu- 
lated (within  the  city)  as  to  lessen  and  nearly  terminate  the  complaints 
on  account  of  them.  In  1870  and  1871  they  again  werefound  in  their 
old  places  defying  the  three  Municipal  Boards  of  Health  that  had  super- 
seded the  Metropolitan  Board. 

The  gas-house  nuisances  continued  suppressed,  with  the  fexception  of 
the  exposure  of  the  gas  liquor  or  ammonia  water. 

The  establishment  of  the  ammonia  works  on  Newtown  creek  created 
such  a  demand  for  this  ammoniacal  liquor,  that  it  was  no  longer 
poured  into  the  sewers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  There  had  been 
for  several  years  small  ammonia  factories  near  the  gas-houses  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  city,  now  there  is  but  one,  namely,  near  the 
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foot  of  west  iSth  street  Great  as  have  been  the  complaints  < 
ing  ammonia  nuisances  on  the  Newtown  creek  borders,  they  were  vastly 
less  than  those  requiring  attention  in  the  city  of  New  York  before  this 
recent  demand  for  the  gas  liquor  was  created. 

Fat-boiling  and  the  rendering  of  offal  that  at  one  time  was  driveo 
away  from  the  city,  excepting  on  the  very  limited  portion  of  the  water- 
side ; — 

In  187-3-74-75  the  sanitary  demands  upon  the  sources  of  stench 
nuisances  were  urged  with  new  success  and  resulted  in  a  rempval  of 
nearly  al!  of  them  -beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,_  the  fat- 
melting  and  manure  dumps  being  the  chief  exceptions.  The  mtensity 
and  persistency  of  the  effluvia  that  floated  upon  the  atmosphere  from 
the  region  of  Hunter's  point,  west  and  north-west,  and,  in  particular, 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  south-west  also,  causes  complaining  against 
them  to  be  very  widespread  from  the  region  of  Canal  street,  for  example, 
on  the  south,  to  75th  street  on  the  northj  and  from  East  to  the  North 
river.  Within  those  limits  there  dwell  about  600,000  inhabitants.  The 
entire  area  of  Long  Island  City  is  invaded  by  the  same  vapors,  and  the 
extensive  region  of  Brooklyn,  E,  D.,  during  certain  prevailing  winds. 

During  the  four  years  and  upwards  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  was  pressing  its  improvements,  the  nuisances  in  the  Hunter's 
Point  region  were  greatly  reduced,  as  can  be  testified  by  Dr.  Trask, 
the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Astoria  and  Hunter's  Point  district  and  by 
Dr.  Bailey,  inspector  of  the  Newtown  district  The  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
spectorial surveillance  after  the  relegation  of  the  Metropolitan  au- 
thority to  the  municipal  government  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  stench-nuisances,  for  neither  the  authorities  at  Huntcrs's  Point 
or  Long  Island  City,  or  those  of  Brooklyn  successfully  maintained 
the  stringent  regulations  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  adopted.     E.  H. 


TAe  Cfumical  Mature  of  Effluvia  produted  by  certain  Matm/aeturiag 
Operations. 

To  the  Special  Committee  cf  the  State  Board  of  Health: 

The  gases  and  vapors  produced  in  manufacturing  operations  may  be 
roughly  classed  as  those  exclusively  of  a  mineral  character,  as  chlorine 
from  bleacheries,  etc.,  and  those  of  an  organic  character.  Of  course, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  conducted,  the  two  may  be 
more  or  less  commingled.  It  is  with  the  latter  class  that  we  have  here 
to  deal.  These  organic  (or  more  properly  carbon)  compounds,  evolved 
from  manufacturing  operations  may  be  divided  into  — 

I,  Those  of  an  acid  character  which  may  be  absorbed  or  fixed  by 
bases,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  etc.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sujpho- 
carbonic  acid,*  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  acetic  acid  and  the  like  tttay 
be  mentioned  as  examples. 

a.  Those  of  a  basic  character  which  may  be  absorbed  and  fixed  by 
acids.  These  usually  contain  nitrogen  (ammonia  may  be  taken  as  the 
•Sulpho-oarboDla  aaid  !■  the  mult  o(  Che  unlooi  of  carbon  diHilpbide  with  mlphuntud 
bydrogsii,  ■aompound  bolaa  formed  whiob  affonlii  aurleaof  oompouixU  with  ommho- 
llnr  to  eaiboiMMe  wltb  sulphur  la  the  place  of  OKveen.  Be-  KS  008  potanlum  oubouu; 
ESCSSpotMiluiiiiU]pho-cui>ODU«.  <&rt)aa  dlBulp bide  when  purelias  a  nther  pleuMi 
etberaal  oOat.  but  as  ordlnartlj  dellTered  foe  muiiituituHiiK  operatloiu.  cont>liM  oi^ 
aulphureoiiiiioaikdB  ofoatbon,  etc.,  of  acid  ohanoter  (at  text,  whlofa  mar  he  ■heoctiM 
brboMa,  aapotaih  andeoda),  which  give  the  odor  so  w^L  kuowDta  tboM  who  ban  to 
dwl  with  It  In  aar  way,  "^ 
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type),  and  as  exaiAples  of  bases  of  this  character,  nicotine  and  conine 
may  be  mentioned.  Some  contain  phosphorus  forming  the  class  known 
as  phosphorines  or  phosphorus  bases, 

3.  Those  of  a.  neutral  character  not  fixed  by  acids  01  alkaline  bases. 
Such  may  be  hydro- carbons,  as  members  of.  the  paraffine,  olefine  or 
other  series,  oxygenated  hydro-caibons,  as  compounds  of  the  nature  of 
alcohol  and  ether  or  sulphuretted  hydro-carbora  of  correspondin^g  con- 
stitution, etc* 

4.  Besides  these,  with  some  kinds  of  material,  organized  germs  or 
spores  may  be  present  in  the  gases,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  material,  which  exert  a  dangerous  influence  upon  human 
health.  These  usually,  though  not  neces'saiily,  always  are  accompanied 
byjgases  or  vapors  belonging  in  the  previous  classes. 

The  emanations  here  chiefiy  to  be  considered  are  those  arising  from 
the  manufacture  of  refined  petroleum,  of  fertilizers  and  of  the  various 
products  from  bones.  A  brief  statement  of  what,  so  far  as  known,  the 
crude  products  contain,  and  the  mode  of  manufacture,  is  here  neces- 

Crude petroleum. —  This  consists  chiefly  of  the  series  of  hydro-carbons 
known  as  the  parafBne  series  (CH,.+  ,)  of  which  marsh  gas  (CHjjisthc 
type.  The  first  members  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  as 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  {and  the  hydrogen  atoms  correspondingly) 
increase  in  the  molecule,  give  readily  condensable  gases,  then  liquids 
having  boiling  points  higher  and  higher,  until  we  reach  forms  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  known  commercially  as  "  paraffine." 

In  smaller  proportion  petroleum  also  contains  some  of  the  olefines, 
C  Hin,  and  probably  at  least  three  other  compounds,  viz.:  one  or  more 
containing  sulphur,  one  or  more  coloring  matters,  and  one  or  more 
odoriferous  compounds.  The  following  table  from  Watt's  Dictionary, 
IV,  385  (also  III,  181)  with  the  addition  of  the  leading  number  of  the 
series  (found  by  Fouque)  indicates  what  is  known  in  this  regard: 


Formulk     .Boiling  point.    Fahmn-     SpeclBo 


Methyl  hydride 

Ethyl  hydride 

Propyl,  or  Trityl  hydride. . 
Butyl,  or  Tetryl  hydride... 
Amyl,  or  Pentyl  hydride..  . 

Hexyl  hydride 

Heptyl  hydride 

Octyl  hydride 

Nonyl  hydride 

Decatyl  hydride 

Udecatyl  hydride 

Dodecatyl  hydride 

Tridecatyl  hydride 

Tetradecatyi  hydride..  ■ . . 
Pentad'ecatyl  hydride 


C.  H,o 

C,  H„ 

C.  H,« 

C,  H„ 

C,  H.. 

c"  h" 

C„  H„ 
C„  H, 
Cu  H„ 
Ci.  H„ 


Gas. 
Gas. 
Gas. 


278° 


"43 
to  2or  ° 
to  a44i° 
to  aSoi" 
to  ^zzh" 
10  363  " 
to  392  ' 
to  424* 
to  464  " 
to  500  " 


.600 
,62  s 
.669 
699 
726 
741 
757 
76s 
776 
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The  following  olefines  have  also  been  detected  by  Warren: 

BoUluc  point, 
MAMB:  Formula.  FabroDhalt. 

Decylene Cw  H«  347  " 

Undecylene Ci,  H„  384^" 

Dodecylene Qi  Hm  421  * 

The  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  given  are  those  observed  by 
Pelouze  and  Cahours.  The  results  of  other  observers  vary  slightly  from 
these.* 

Of  course  petroleum  from  different  sources  contains  difEerent  propor- 
tions of  these  compounds.  In  some  cases  some  may  be  entirely  absent. 
Of  those  compounds  existing  in  small  amounts  in  petroleum  we  have 
at  best  very  indefinite  information,  though  no  doubt  some  of  them  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  odors  which  render  the  neighborhood  of  pe- 
troleum refineries  so  objectionable. 

TJte process  0/  refining  petroleum  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  oil  is 
_  distilled  in  large  retorts,  the  successive  portions  as  they  come  over  be- 
ing kept  separate.  The  products  become  heavier  and  heavier  as  the 
distillation  progresses,  and  the  process  is  controlled  by  tests  made  with 
a  Beaumi  hydrometer.  The  first  distillate  hasagravityof  about  95'  B. 
When  the  gravity  attains  65"  to  59"  B.,  the  stream  of  the  distillate  is 
turned  into  the  burning  oil  tank,  into  which  it  is  allowed  to  run  until 
the  gravity  is  about  38"  B.,  when  the  stream  is  again  diverted  into  the 
paraffine  oil  tank,  the  distillation  being  continued  until  an  oily  coke  re- 
mains in  the  still. 

The  last  portions  have  a  gravity  of  about  25°  B. 

The  products  are  usually  in  about  the  following  proportions: 

Naphtha,  15  to  ao  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil. 

Burning  oil,  55  to  65  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil. 

Paraffine  oil,  20  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil. 

Coke,  gas  and  loss,  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil 

By  slow  distillation,  the  paraffine  oils  may  be  "  cracked  "  into  the 
lighter  burning  oils,  and  the  yield  of  burning  oil  is  increased  with  the 
destruction  of  the  paraffine  oils.  The  process  results  in  the  formation 
of  olefines;  for  example 

tC,  H,,  may  be  decomposed  to  C.  H„+  CH, 
orC,  H,  +  C.H. 
orCH.+C.H, 
orCH.  +  QH, 
Some  refiners  distil  by  passing  steam  through  the  oil  to  remove  the 
more  volatile  portions  instead  of  applying  the  heat  to  the  outside  of  the 
still,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  modes  of  heating  may  be  used. 

The  oils  resulting  from  the  distillation  are  '  sweetened,"  as  it  is 
termed,  by  agitation  in  lead-lined  tanks  with  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
Strongest  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  (sulphuric  acid)  of  66"  Beaum£, 
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containing  gj  to  95  per  cent  of  acid.  The  acid  carbonizes  some  of  the 
impurities  (in  the  same  way  in  which  it  acts  upon  sugar),  and  also  by 
forming  chemical  corabounds  or  by  mechanical  adherence,  carries  out 
the  impurities  (tdoriferous  and  other)  which  contaminate  the  product. 
The  acid  on  settling  to  the  bottom  is  drawn  off  and  known  as  sludge. 
The  oils  are  again  agitated  with  alkali  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  actd, 
and  are  thus  ready  for  the  market. 

The  refuse  products  are,  the  cokings,  naphtha  and  the  sludge. 

The  cokings  or  "  still-bottoms,"  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  often 
possess  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odor,  but  as  the  operation  of  distill- 
mg  has  removed  the  most  volatile  portions  of  the  oil,  the  odor  does  not 
extend  very  far.  These  cokings  are  usually  burned  under  the  stills  or 
boilers.  The  naphtha  contains  many  of  the  light  hydro -carbons,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  compound  referred  to  as 
giving  the  distinctive  odor  to  the  petroleum.  The  sludge  contains  car- 
bonized tarry  matters,  and  a  compound  of  volatile  nature  and  penetrat- 
ing odor,  the  composition  of  which  is  at  present  unknown.  It  seems 
possible  that  it  may  be  some  compound  or  modification  of  the  substance 
referred  to  as  to  giving  the  characteristic  odor  to  the  petroleum. 

The  investigation  of  this  substance  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  on 
account  of  its  volatile  and  penetrating  qualities.  With  most  persons 
thefumes  produce  dizziness,  severe  headache,  and  even  vomiting.  In 
my  6wn  case  the  headache  resembled  that  produced  by  exposure  to 
nitroglycerine  so  far  as  I  recollect.  In  one  case  that  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nausea,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  retention  of  any  thing  on  the 
stomach  for  some  little  time,  was  also  produced. 

In  distillations  conducted  on  sludge  oil  by  Mr,  A.  L.  Colby,  a  student 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  major  part  of  this  compound  (determined  by 
the  odor  of  the  distillate)  came  off  at  temperatures  below  320"  F.  In. 
my  own  experiments  small  amounts  were  obtained  at  temptratures  be- 
low 212",  it  probably,  therefore,  volatilizes  at  temperatures  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  312".  The  odor  is  indes^ridadie,hat  has  something  ofa  gar- 
lic quality  about  it,  which  would  imply  the  possible  presence  of  a  sul- 
phuretted compound.  A  rough  test  on' the  unpurified  distillate  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphur,  but  whether  as  an  impu- 
rity or  as  a  constituent,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  compound  is  evi- 
dently of  the  neutral  class  of  substances,  since  it  is  not  absorbed  or  neut- 
ralized by  either  acids  or  alkalies. 

Strong  oxidizing  agents,  as  chlorine,  etc.,  appear  to  have  some  effect 
in  altering  its  constitution  and  converting  it  or  some  of  its  constituents 
(for  it  may  be  a  mixture  and  not  a  definite  compound)  into  compounds 
having  a  rather  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
it  maybeallyl  Cg  Hh,  or  some  compound  of  that  series  or  its  derivatives 
(sulphur  or  oxygen  compounds),  but  further  investigation  is  necessary  to 
decide  more  definitely  upon  its  constitution  and  character.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation would  be  of  great  value,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sanitarian  and  of  the  manufacturer.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote 
from  Dr.  Ballard's  report  on  effluvium  nuisancee.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
Local  Government  Board,  1876-1877,  England,  p.  125.  "The  use  of  due 
means  to  prevent  effluvium  nuisances  in  industrial  establishments  of  all 
kinds  often  turns  out  to  be  in  a  variety  of  ways,  direct  or  indirect,  and 
often  unforeseen,  conducive  to  prosperity.  This  is  a  fact  which  those 
48 
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most  largely  engaged  in  many  of  the  most  offensive  businesses  now  rec- 
ognize more  or  less  completely." 

The  Tunyoap  resin  manufacture,  U.  S.  patent  178,061,  the  recovery 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  from  sludge,  and  the  superphosphate  manufac- 
ture, would  all  be  benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  substance. 

2d  and  ^d.  Fertiliser,  manufacture  and  hone  working. — As  these  deal 
with  substances  of  animal  origin,  they  necessarily  go  together,  since  for 
them,  the  major  part  of  the  raw  material  consists  of  substances  from  that 
source. 

Animal  matters  may  be  roughly  classed  under  (o),  bones;  {6),  fat; 
(f),  flesh,  blood,  nervous  tissue,  etc. 

Bones. — About  one-third  of  the  weight  of  bones  are  organic  sub- 
stance (Berzelius),  i.  e.,  combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
etc. 

The  principal  constituents  of  this  animal  matter  are  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, as  gelatine,  etc.,  fats  or  oxygenated  hydro-carbons  Some  phos- 
phoretted  and  sulphuretted  compounds  also  probably  exist  in  them. 

Crude  fats  contain  the  fatty  acids  combined  with  glycerine,  and  the 
membrane  Inclosing  the  fat,  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  which  contain 
nitrogenous  compounds. 

Flesk,  blood,  etc.,  contain  substances  built  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  in  some  cases  phosphorus. 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  lioneshy  the  slow  and  natural  pro- 
cess of  decompositioii  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  studied.  They 
are  no  doubt  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  obtained  in  the  operations 
of  manufacturing  bone  black  and  ammonia  salts  from  bones.  The  com- 
position of  bone  tar  (Dippel's  oil)  was  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
investigation  by  Prof.  Anderson  in  1848  to  1854,*  and  by  his  labors 
several  compounds  4ere  isolated  and  identified. 

These  were: 

Acids. — Carbonic,  CO, ;  hydro-cyanic  or  prussic,  HCN;  hydro-sul- 
phuric (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  HjS;  an  acid  oil  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture not  separated, 

•Trsiu.ItoT.  Soo.  BdlDb.,XVI,[)t.  4,Apr.lS4H,  XX.p[.2,Apr.  I3SI,  XZI.  pi.  1.  Apr.UM. 
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All  the  bases  emitted  their  peculiar  odor  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
although  many  of  them  have  high  boiling  points. 

Although,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson,  but  three-quarters  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  Dippel  oil  consisted  of  bases,  yet  these  bases,  on  account  of 
their  volatility,  give  the  chief  character  to  the  oil  so  far  as  odor  is  con- 
cerned. Possibly  none  of  these  bases,  may  be  produced  when  Ixmes  are 
otherwise  treated  or  are  allowed  to  decompose,  but  undoubtedly,  com- 
pounds similar  in  character  and  in  general  properties,  will  form. 

Composition  of  Fats,  and  products  of  their  decomposition. 
As  already  stated,  fats  consist  of  fatty  acids  combined  with  glyce- 
rine.    The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  fatty  acids : 


HAMB. 

ForinuU. 

BoUlOB  point. 

Odor. 

Butyric  . . '. 

C.     H.     0, 
C,     Hi,    0, 
C    H„    0, 
C     H„    0. 
C«   H»    0. 
C.   H„    0. 
C.    Hh    0, 
C„    H„     0 

34?: 

39f    ■ 

448'  to  4Si° 

Strong;  unpleasant. 
Sudonfic. 

P^    ,- 

Feeble;  unpleasant 

Oleic     

-    Glycerine  has  the  formula  C,  Hi  O.. 

The  fatty  acids  are  freed  from  their  combinations  with  glycerine  by 
heat  and  pressure  combined  (the  process  pursued  by  soap  boilers),  or 
by  the  fermentation  induced  by  the  action  of  the  inclosing  membrane. 
This  fermentation  aJso  will  cause  decomposition  of  the  palmitic,  oleic 
and  stearic  acids  into  the  more  volatile  fatty  acids.  The  nitrogen  in 
the  inclosing  membrane  by  this  fermentation  also  affords  ammonia; 
and  the  application  of  heat  at  this  stage  gives  rise  to  the  formadon  of 
amides  which  are,  mostly,  neutral  nitrogenous  substances. 

The  odorous  products  of  the  decomposition  of  crude  fat  may  be 
tabulated  as  below,  though  the  list  is  no  doubt  far  from  being  com- 
plete. 

Acid  substances. — Carbonic,  acrylic,  butyric  and  other  volatile  fatty 
acids. 

Bases.— Pimmon  ia. 

Neutral  substancest — Caprylene  C*  Hn,  and  other  ol eft nes.  Acrolein 
C»  H,  O,  boiling  at  136  i-a*.  The  latter  compound  is  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  fats  or  glycerine,  and  has  an  intensely  irritat- 
ing odor. 

Flesh,  blood,  nervous  tissue,  etc.,  contain  many  highly  complex  com- 
pounds, some  containing  only  nitrogen  beside  carbon,  h)^drogen  and 
oxygen,  others  containing  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in  addition.  Very 
few  of  these  compounds  have  received  any  definite  formulsc. 

Of  those  contaming  nitrogen  —  gelatin  may  be  taken  as  an  example; 
and  containing  sulphur  also  are  the  proteids  —  such  as  albumen,  casein. 
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etc.,  and  containing  phosphorus,  is  nerve-matter,  etc.  The  proteids  coo- 
tain:  Carbon  —  52.7  to  54.5  per  cent.  Hydrogen  —  6.9  to  7.3  per 
cent.  Nitrogen  — 15.4  to  16.5  percent.  Oxygen  —  20.9  to  23.5  per 
cent.     Sulphur —  0,8  to  1.6  per  cent. 

When  fresh,  these  compounds  are  usually  free  from  unpleasant  odor, 
but  being  of  a  highly  complex  character,  they  readily  decompose  by 
natural  or  artificial  processes  into  other  compounds,  many  of  which  are 
of  an  extremely  nauseous  or  otherwise  objectionable  character. 

The  nitrogen  may  afford  ammonia  or  bases  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  those  described  under  the  decomposition  products  of  bones. 

The  sulphur  may  give  acids  of  the  character  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen or  sulpho-carbonic  acid,  possibly  some  sulphur  bases,  and  sulphur 
alcohols  and  ethers,  mercaptans,  etc. 

The  phosphorus  may  give  phosphoretted  hydrogen  or  phosphorus 
bases  (phosphincs). 

Manufaeture  of  FerHKters, ' 

The  raw  material  may  be  generally  described  as  chiefly  refuse  mat- 
ter of  all  kinds  which  may  contain  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid.  More 
specifically  we  may  mention:  Dried  and  refuse  blood  and  blood-clot 
from  the  manufacture  of  blood  albumen;  "Tankage"  (called  in  Eng- 
land "greaves"),  the  refuse  material  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
extracted  by  boiling  and  pressing  by  the  fat-boilers;  bone-refuse  from 
bone-boilers,  glue-makers,  bone-workers,  retail  butcher  shops,  etc., 
bone-black  dust  from  bone-burners,  or  exhausted  black  from  sugar 
refineries;  tendons,  hoof  and  horn  clippings,  etc.,  after  the  glue  and  size 
have  been  extracted  ("Scutch  ");  hide  scrapings  and  trimmings  from 
tanneries;  leather  scraps;  hair  fit  for  no  other  purpose;  slaughter- 
house refuse,  bones,  fat  and  meat;  fish  refuse  from  the  drying  and  cur- 
ing of  fish,  extracting  the  oil,  etc. ;  sugar  scums  from  sugar  refineries, 
rocks  from  mineral  deposits  containing  phosphate  of  lime  (South  Caro- 
lina phosphate  rock,  etc.);  sulphuric  acid  or  sludge  acid  in  its  place. 
For  some  special  purposes,  crude  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  or 
sulphate  of  potassium  may  be  employed. 

Mode  of  manufacture. — The  object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  pro- 
duce a  material  which  shall  contain  certain  percentages  of  soluble 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  of  nitrogenous  substance  which,  by  decom- 
position, will  afford  ammoniacal  compounds.  The  usual  proportions 
in  the  fertilizers  made  are,  ten  per  cent  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  with 
about  one  to  three  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  not  converted  to  soluble 
form,  and  two  to  three  per  cent  of  ammonia  with  10  to  zo  per  cent  of 
moisture  The  materials  (except  the  sulphuric  acid)  are  mixed  together 
according  to  what  is  on  hand,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  desired, 
and  after  thorough  mixing  the  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  the  mass 
and  stirred  in,  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  of  the  kind  known  as  "  chamber  acid," 
(.  e.,  such  as  is  taken  from  the  sulphuric  acid  chambers  in  which  it  is 
made,  without  concentration,  having  a  gravity  of  about  50°  Beaum^, 
and  containing  60  per  cent  or  over  of  pure  acid  Where  sludge  acid 
is  used,  the  sludge  from  the  petroleum  refineries  is  too  strong,  and  is 
therefore  diluted  with  about  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  water,  the  tar  or 
sludge  oil  is  allowed  to  separate,  and  the  acid,  thus  diluted,  is  used. 
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The  proportion  of  acid  to  the  other  material  is  usually  about  one-  - 
half  by  weight.     Thus  a  charge  for  hand-mixing  will  consist  of  about 
300  lbs.  of  materia]  to  loo  qr  120  lbs.  of  acid. 

After  mixing,  the  charge  is  turned  out  and  spread  to  dry  for  a  few 
days,  when  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  Sulphuric  acid  of  the  above 
degrees  of  concentration,  as  is  weil  known,  evolves  much_heat  on  mix- 
ing with  water,  so  that  the  dilution  of  the  sludge  when  that  is  used,  or 
the  addition  of  the  acid  in  either  the  pure  or  impure  form  to  the 
material  (which  always  contains  more  or  less  moisture),  produces  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  temperature,  which  will  volatilize  the  compounds 
already  present  or  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the 
constituents  of  the  charge,  which  can  assume  the  gaseous  form  at  such 
temperatures.*  The  basic  constituents  of  the  charge,  by  their  union 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  also  aid  in  the  rise  in  temperature. 

With  fresh  materials  and  fresh  acid,  the  escaping  vapors  have  a 
strong  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  and  a  somewhat  unpleasant  organic 
odor,  which,  however^  diffuses  rapidly,  and  does  not  extend  far  from 
the  mixing  tub.  With  material  which  has  been  kept  until  decomposi- 
tion has  begun,  the  vapors  may  contain,  besides  the  above,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  some  products  similar  or 
identical  with  those  add  or  neutral  compounds  mentioned,  as  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  bones,  fat  and  animal  matters.  Such 
odoriferous  compounds,  especially  the  fatty  acids,  and  some  of  the 
organic  sulphur  compounds  may  be  perceived  at  some  distance,  per- 
haps half  a  mile  or  more,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  sludge  acid  is  used  the  odor  is  more  intensely  disagreeable, 
since  to  these  organic  products  is  also  super-added  that  of  the  com- 
pound or  compounds  referred  to  as  existing  in  the  sludge.  This  odor 
will  extend  tp  great  distances,  at  least  fii<e  miles,  if  atmospheric  condi- 
tions favor ;  and  possibly  farther.  The  sludge  compound  seems  to 
carry  with  it  some  of  the  organic  compounds  alluded  to,  and.  even  at 
a  considerable  distance  the  odor  of  the  nauseous  organic  compounds,  as 
well  as  the  sludge  odor,  may  be  detected. 

Bone-boiling, — The  raw  material  has  already  been  described.  The 
material  is  often  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  until  more  or  less  putrefaction 
has  taken  place  before  it  caji  be  treated. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  by  covering  the  bones  with  water,  and 
applying  heat  either  by  firing  below,  or  by  passing  in  steam.  In  a  fc/ 
hours  the  fat  has  been  extracted  and  the  boiling  is  interrupted  to  allow 
it  to  rise  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  skimmed  off.  The  boiling  is  then 
resumed  and  continued  uninterruptedly  for  some  days  in  order  to 
extract  the  gelatine.  The  liquor  is  then  run  off  and  evaporated  down 
to  a  proper  consistency,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  to  a  jelly,  which  is 
cut  up  and  dried  on  net-work  stretched  on  frames. 

The  bones  are  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  those  of  suitable  size  and 
quality  are  usually  picked  out  and  sent  to  the  bone -workers,  the  others, 
together  with  thechippings  from  the  bone- working,  being  used  to  manu- 
facture bone-black. 

At  each  step  in  the  process,  including  the  drying  of   the  bones,  if 

•i>r.  E.  BatIanl{ethIIaportor  LoolQoT-t  Board,  London,  ISTO-TT,  p.  JW)  MatwUiWtlia 
tampenttum  ot  ■  charm  thre«  or  four  minutes  afMr  mlilns  tlia  chuva  wu  found  to.  >• 
fW°F.  Aheap  thrg«  nrfourdiTi  aftar  laa*lTig;thBmlier  had  a  Mmperatura  of  orarflO*. 
MmI  aootber  heap, which  had  basn  ooolad  b;  a  fan  fur  IS  hours,  ■bovnd  18D* 
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proper  care  be  not  'exercised,  the  ill-smelling  compounds  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  Decomposition  —  products  of  bones  and  of  crude  fats 
may  be  evolved,  such  as  nitrogenous  bases  and  volatile  fatty  acids, 
together  with  organic  sulphuretted  compounds  in  some  cases. 

Bom-burning.  —  The  burning  is  effected  in  large  pots  set  in  a  furnace 
(which  is  said  to  yield  the  best  product)  or  in  retorts  resembling  those 
used  for  gas  when  it  is  desired  to  save  the  bone-tar  and  ammonia-salts 
resulting  from  the  distillation.  After  the  burning  is  completed  the  black 
is  broken  up,  screened  and  sent  to  the  sugar  refineries,  etc. 

When  the  burning  is  effected  in  pots,  the  major  part,  or  all  of  the  vol- 
atile products  of  decomposition,  are  burned  in  the  furnace.  When, 
however  the  burning  in  pots  is  mis-managed,  or  the  products  of  de- 
composition are  atteftipted  to  be  saved,  and  are  not  properly  condensed, 
the  substances  mentioned  by  Anderson  as  existing  in  the  bone-tar  may 
escape  into  the  atmosphere,  giving  a  pungent  and  persistent  odor,  which 
may  be  perceived  at  considerable  distances. 

Chemical  nature  of  effluvia  produced  by  certain  manufacturing  operations. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  nuisance  caused  by  petroleum  refining,  may  re- 
sult from  — 

L  Distilling  off  the  lighter  portions  of  the  petroleum  or  their  sub- 
sequent treatment,  affording: — naphtha  vapors,  light  hy dro -carbons ;  the 
substance  referred  to  as  giving  the  distinctive  odor  to  petroleum, 

II.  Treatment  of  the  distillates  with  steam  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  af- 
fording :  —  the  volatile  compound  or  compounds  referred  to  as  existing 
in  sludge  as  well  as  the  above. 

III.  Cleaning  the  stills  by  steam,  affording  the  same  as  I  (above). 
The  nuisances  caused  by  fertilizer  manufacture  are — 

1.  Heaps  of  decomposing  material,  affording:  —  sulphuretted  com- 
pountls,  volatile  fatty  acids,  nitrogen  bases,  etc. 

2.  Diluting  sludge,  affording  :  —  the  volatile  compound  or  compounds 
referred  to  as  existing  in  sludge. 

3.  Mixing  sludge  acid  with  the  organic  material ;  and  : 

4.  Cooling,  drying  and  storing  the  fertilizers,  affording  :  —  the  above, 
together  with  acid  and  neutral  compounds  mentioned  as  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matters.*  ■   . 

The  nuisances  caused  by  bone-boiling  are  — 

I.  Heaps  of  decomposing  material,  affording :  —  essentially  the  same 
products  alluded  to  under  fertilizer  manufacture  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

a.  Boiling  for  fat,  affording  ;  —  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  fats  mentioned,  as  well  as  nitrogen  bases. 

3.  Boiling  for  giue,  affording  :  —  essentially  the  same  as  the  above,  the 
nitrogen  bases  predominating. 

4.  Drying  the  bones,  affording  : — pungent  nitrogen  bases. 

The  nuisance  caused  by  bone-burning  affords  compounds  mentioned 
in  the  table  of  substances  obtained  from  bone-tar. 

Of  alt  the  compounds  described  or  indicated,  that  from  sludge,  the 
nitrogen  bases  and  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  appear  to  travel  the  furthest 
without  diffusion,  and  therefore,  to  be  perceptible  at  the  greatest  distances 

*  To  Uita  m&r  be  added  hydrofluoric  aold  wbeii  (M  Is  aomstliiia*  the  case)  a  phoepbata  rock 

cootalnlu fluoride liuaed.    Thlscon] " " * ' ...v. 
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in  about  the  order  named.  A  subject  worthy  of  attention  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  certain  volatile  compounds  to 
carry  certain  others  with  them  to  considerable  distances.  Ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  are  beUeved  to  have  this  property.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  by  some  conceraed  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas, 
that  naphthaline  (a  heavy  hydro-carbon,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures) 
will  be  retained  by  the  gas  unless  the  ammonia  is  removed,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  ammonia  is  taken  out  it  condenses.  Several  facts  observed 
seem  to  substantiate  this  view.  If  it  be  true,  the  principle  no  doubt 
holds  good  for  compounds  other  than  nap  thai  ine,  and  possibly 
for  others  than  ammonia,  and  has  an  imporant  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  effluvium  nuisances.  In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  the  compounds 
causing  the  stenches  most  complained  of  from  manufacturing  operations, 
of  this  class,  have  extremely  complex  chemical  characteristics.  Many 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  offensive  qualities,  even  when 
borne  considerable  distances  through  the  air. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELWYN  WALLER,  Ph.  D. 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College, 

New  York,  April,  1881.  * 
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Ahtraet  of  Inspector  Colby's  nctes  on  Offensive  Trades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nffwtgwn  Creek  and  Hunter's  Point. 

To  Dr.  J.  Savage   Delavan, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Efflitoium  Nuisances: 

In  answer  to  instructions  received  from  your  committee,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  offensive  trades  at  Hunter's 
Point,  Newtown  creek  and  vicinity.  The  district  comprised  in  this  re- 
port has  been  for  years  the  subject  of  much  complaint  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York  city,  and  partial  but  temporary  relief  has  been  secured  by  the 
eEforts  of  their  local  Board  of  Health. 

The  exact  parts  of  Queens  and  Kings  counties  comprised  in  this  re- 
port are  Long  Island  city,  as  far  north  as  13th  street  (which  includes 
Hunter's  Point),  both  sides  of  Newtown  creek  as  far  up  as  Penny  Bnd^ 
(which  includes  Blissville),  the  shorelines  of  Green  point,  of  Bushwick 
Inlet,  of  Williamsburg,  as  far  south  as  north  9th  street.  The  import- 
ance and  extent  of  this  evil  may  be  dearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying map,  which  shows  that  this  extensive  district  lies  directly 
opposite  that  part  of  New  York  city  bounded  by  Grand  street  on  the 
south  and  42nd  street  on  the  north.  Hence,  offensive  effluvia  ansrng 
from  separate  industries  along  this  extensive  shore  line,  and  combining 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  are  easily  wafted  by  east,  south- 
east or  north-east  breezes,  directly  over  a  wide  and  central  band  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  including  our  best  city  residences,  as  well  as  our  most 
popular  tenement  house  districts.  .  ■     .  r\^ 

This  region  has  been  occasionally  and  irregularly  visited  from  Octo- 
ber 4th  to  December  21st. 
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During  these  inspections  information  has  been  sought  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  causes  in  the  various  trades  that  give  rise  to  the  offensive 
effluvia  complained  of. 

2.  The  chemical  nature  of  these  effluvia. 

3.  The  methods  taken,  if  any,  by  the  manufacturers  to  prevent  or 
lessen  their  production  of  nuisances. 

4.  The  degree  of  compliance  with  the  Governor's  proclamation  by 
those  engaged  in  the  offensive  trades  mentioned  therein. 

This  division  of  offensive  trades  mentioned  in  the  Governor's  procla- 
mation, will  be  used  in  this  report  to  classify  the  information  obtained 
on  the  above  questions, 

Petroleum  Refining. 

This  industry,  the  most  extensive  in  the  district,  deserves  a  somewhat 
detailed   consideration. 

The  objectionable  features  will  be  referred  to,  noting  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  refining  in  their  order 

Fractiomzl  distillation  of  Petroleum. — This  operation  is  conducted  in 
large  cylindrical  retorts  or  ''  stills,"  connected  with  a  coil  of  wrought 
iron  pipe,  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  cooling.  The 
first  products  of  distillation  are  gases;  at  ordinary  temperature  they  pass 
through  the  coils  and  escape  without  being  coj^densed.  The  vapors 
soon  begin  to  condense  and  the  first  distillate  obtained  has  a  gravity  of 
about  95°  Beaum^.  As  the  distillation  proceeds  the  products  become 
heavier  and  when  the  gravity  reaches  65°  to  59"  Beaum6,  the  stream  of 
distillatei%  turned  into  the  'burning  oil"  tank  into  which  it  is  allowed 
Co  run  until  the  gravity  is  about  38"  Beaum^,  when  the  stream  is  divert- 
ed into  the  "  paraffine  oil  "  tank,  the  distillation  being  continued  until 
only  tar  remains. 

Products  of  the  Fraetional  Distiliatitm  of  Crude  Petroleum. 
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tba  tar,  andlou. 

In  actual  practice  one  refinery  does  not  make  the  entire  list  of  distil: 
lates.  but  disposes  of  crude  distillate  to  others  for  purification. 

Odor  of  utuondensed  vapers, — The  escape  of  the  light  hydrocarbons 

produced  during  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  is  lumi  prevented  by  a 

simple  system  of  hoods  and  suction  conduits,  which  lead  the  gases 
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from  each  still  down  into  its  own  fire,  thereby  burning  them  witboat 
ofFense. 

Odor  of  crude  distillate. — This  is  produced  by  exposure,  in  tanks 
with  the  covers  open,  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  sun-light  and 
wind  in  bleaching  and  purifying  the  oil.  The  source  of  evil  is  entirely 
unnecessary. 

Odor  in  cleaning  Stills. — This  operation  was  a  source  of  nuisance; 
after  the  last  distillate  has  run  off  into  the  "  heavy  oil-tank,"  there  yet ' 
remains  in  the  still  tar  and  some  soft  colce.  The  tar  is  first  drawn  off 
into  closed  tanks,  and  subsequently  mixed  with  coal-dust  for  fuel.  The 
still  is  then  cleansed  of  remaining  vapors  by  blowing  in  steam,  as  it  is 
termed.  This  steam,  with  offensive  vapors,  was  until  recently  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air.  But,  by  the  same  effectual  method  used  in 
consuming  the  uncondensed  gases,  these  offensive  gases  are  now  com- 
pletely consumed,  thereby  removing  a  large  factor  in  the  combined 
nuisance  of  an  oil  refinery,  as  well  as  materially  saving  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

Production  of  Smoke, —  Improvement  has  been  made  in  the  abate- 
ment of  this  source  of  nuisance.  In  most  of  the  refineries,  the  fires 
are  started  with  wood  and  broken  coal,  and  no  "  mixed'fuel  "  (consist- 
ing of  pea  coai,  dust  and  other  refuse  tar,  and  coke  from  the  stills)  is 
used  until  the  fire  is  perfectly  lighted.  There  are  some  refineries,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  important  matter  is  grossly  neglected,  and  defective 
"  stoking  "  renders,  in  pil  the  refineries,  the  frequent  or  occasional  pro- 
duction of  an  immense  volume  of  smoke,  which  could  be  prevented 
by  more  careful  superintendence  of  the  stokers. 

Treatment  of  the  Distillate  —  Agitation  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  crude  distillate  (as  well  as  naphtha  and  lubricating  oil)  resulting 
from  the  fractional  distillation  as  described,  Is  next  purified  or  "  sweet- 
ened "  by  thorough  agitation  in  cylindrical  lead-lined  tanks  or  upright 
"  agitators  "  with  from  i  to  2  per  cent,  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  66  *  Beaumfi,-  The  agitation  is  effected  by  blowing  air  through 
the  liquid  by  means  of  a  pipe  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  By  this  means  the  acid  removes  the  offensive  properties  of  the 
distillate,  partially  by  carbonization  as  well  as  by  chemical  combination; 
and  also,  by  virtue  of  its  gravity.    The  impurities  thus  removed  are  — 

1.  The  offensive  characteristic  odor  of  the  crude  distillate. 

2.  The  tarry  and  gummy  matters  which  would  render  the  oil  useless 
by  the  rapid  incrustation  of  the  lamp  wicks, 

3.  The  color,  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

After  this  thorough  agitation,  on  standing,  there  separates  a  dark  red, 
tarry  hquid  which  is  drawn  off  from  the  cone-shaped  base  of  the  agita- 
tors. This  constitutes  the  well  known  "  sludge  "  or  "  spent  acid,"  as  it 
is  termed  by  the  refiners.  The  oil  is  then  washed  with  water;  then 
with  an  alkali  (usually  caustic.soda)  thus  neutralizing  all  remaining  acid, 
and  leaving  the  oil  "  sweet  "  and  colorless,  ready  for  the  market.* 

Exposure  of  Sludge- Acid. —  The  effect  of  improper  manipulation  of 
this  offensive  product  has  htL^n  a  great  nuisance.  In  this  important 
matter  eleven  of  the  thirteen  refiners  have  united  in  adopting  a  system 
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of  improvement  by  which  from  the  time  the  sludge-acid  is  made  in  the 
agitator  until  it  reaches  Barren  Island  (during  the  winter)  and 
the  ocean  (during  summer)  it  is  not  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  .importance  of  this  improvement  warrants  the 'explanation 
of  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  result.  The  "  sludge  "  is  drawn  from 
the  agitator,  as  soon  as  it  has  settled  out  of  the  oil,  into  a  small  pressure- 
tank;  from  there  it  is  forced  into  the  covered  storage-tank,  at  or  near  the 
dock  of  each  refinery.  Two  sealed  tank-boats  under  control  of  Chas. 
Pratt  &  Co.,  one  of  the  ii  guarantors,  are  used  in  conveying  the 
"sludge  "  from  the  refineries  away  from  the  cities.  To  prevent  escape 
of  gases,  in  filling  the  boats  from  the  storage  tanks,  a  large  pipe  runs 
from  the  top  of  the  tanks  on  the  boats  down  four  feet  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  gases  forced  out  by  the  filling  of  the  tanks  are  absorbed. 

Waste  of  Oil  in  Wash-ivater. —  The  refiners  have  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  hold,  by  a  system  of  traps,  all  wash-waters  from  the  agita- 
tors and  even  the  soakage-water  of  their  premises.  Several  forms  of 
traps  are  used  in  the  refineries  for  this  purpose,  all  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  retention  of  the  water  in  order  that  the  oil  may  thoroughly  sep- 
arate from  it  and  be  syphoned  off  for  retreatment.  The  accompanying 
drawings  show  in  section  the  different  styles  of  traps  used. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  seen  that  the  centralized  action  on  the  part  of  the 
refineries  to  comply  with  the  Governor's  proclamation,  has  resulted  in 
the  suppression  of  a  nuisance  in  almost  every  step  of  the  process  of  re- 
fining. 


In  the  stench-district  there  are  three  fertilizer  factories  and  three  store- 
houses. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  fertilizers  made  at  these  factories,  the  fol- 
lowing raw  materials  were  found  on  the  premises : 

1.  Phosphatic  rock  (from  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere). 

2.  Kainit  (chloride  of  potash). 
J.  Nitre  (nitrate  of  potash). 

4.  English  phosphatic  fertilizer  (prepared), 

5.  Guano  (Peruvian  and  other). 

6.  Cotton-seed  meal  (after  oil  has  been  pressed  out). 

7.  "  Tankage  "  (the  refuse  material  from  which  the  fat  has  been  ren- 
dered by  boiling  and  pressing), 

8.  Bone-refuse  (from  the  bone-boilers,  glue  makers,  bone  workers,  re- 
tail butcher-shops,  etc). 

9.  Bone-black  dust  (from  bone-burners  or  exhausted  "  black  "  from 
sugar  refineries). 

10.  Sugar-scum  (from  sugar  refineries). 

1 1.  Dried  and  refuse  blood  and  blood-clot  (from  the  manufacture  of 
blood  albumen).  ( 

13.  "Scutch"  (the  tendons  and  hoof  and  horn  clippings,  etc.,  after 
glue  and  size  have  been  extracted). 

13.  Hide  scrapings  and  trimmings  (from  tanneries). 

14.  Leather  scraps.     , 

15.  Hair,  fit  for  no  other  purpose. 

16.  Fish-scrap,  dried  fish  and  fish  bones  (from  the  drying  and  curing 
of  fish,  extracting  the  oil,  etc). 
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17.  Dried  meat. 

iS.  Slaughter-house  refuse,  bones,  fat  and  meat. 

Certain  of  these  raw  materials,  depending  upon  the  kind  and  quality 
of  product  desired,  are  thoroughly  mixed,  ground  and  screened,  then 
treated  with  "chamber  acid  "(sulphuric  acid  of  50°  Beaum6)  inthe  pro- 
portion of  about  I  2-10  parts  of  acid,  to  2  parts  of  material.  Themixture 
is  spread  out  to  dry,  ground  up  with  other  constituents,  and  the  fertil- 
izer is  ready  for  shipment. 

The  mixing  with  acid  evolves  much  heat  which  serves  to  volatilize 
the  compounds,  and  the  effluvia  produced  and  set  free  by  the  reaction. 
Manipulation  of  "  Sludge  Acid.  " — Recovery  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

This  offensive  operation  for  recovering  sulphuric  acid  fsom  the 
"  sludge  "  is  stil!  carried  On  at  one  establishment  on  the  Brooklyn  bank 
of  Newtomi  creek  near  Blissville  Bridge,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  [This  nuisance  was  suppressed  immediately 
after  this  report,  and  the  proprietor  was  tried,  convicted  and  fined  by 
Judge  Fisher  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Court.  E.  H.,  Secretary.^ 

The  manipulation  of  sludge  acid  gives  rise  to  such  ill-smelling  and 
penetrating  stenches,  under  favoring  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  that 
they  may  extend  several  miles. 

Fat'boili^. 

The  offensive  process  of  melting  and  boiling  refuse  fat  and  scraps 
for  the  production  of  tallow,  which  gives  rise  to  disgusting  effluvia,  con- 
tributes an  important  share  to  the  general  nuisance  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

During  the  process  of  boiling  the  complex  effluvia  generated  consist 
of  volatile  fatty  acids,  nitrogen  and  sulphur- com  pound,  offensive  neut- 
ral and  acid  substances,  and  when  decomposing  and  putrefying  ma- 
terial is  used,  which  isoften  the  case,  to  this  are  added  the  odious  sul- 
phuretted, nitrogenized  and  other  gases  resulting  from  the  complex 
decomposition  of  animal  matters. 

Boiling  and  burning  of  bones. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  at  the  Preston  Fertilizing  Com- 
pany (formerly  H.  T.  Preston's  Sons),  Queens  county,  Newtown  creek, 
Blissville.  The  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows;  first,  boiling  the  bones. 
The  bones  are  boiled  with  water  for  some  time  in  covered  tanks,  having 
flues  attached  which  lead  the  gases  into  the  fire.  The  fat  is  then 
skimmed  off  and  the  boiling  kept  up  for  the  extraction  of  the  gelatine. 
The  bones  are  then  dried  and  sorted,  the  best  being  made  into  knife 
handles  and  the  others  into  bone  black.  Second,  burning  of  the  bones. 
This  is  effected  in  covered  pots  which  are  set  in  long,  low  furnaces; 
when  completed  the  black  is  broken  up,  ground,  screened,  and  sent  to 
sugar  refineries,  etc.     The  dust  is  used  by  fertilizer  factories. 

.^s  now  conducted  at  these  works  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
industry  are  greatly  done  away  with.  Constant  care,  however,  needs  to 
be  exercised  in  both  boiling  and  burning  of  the  bones,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  offensive  effluvia  of  the  same  chemical  nature  as  those  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Fat-boiling.  The  storage  of  decomposed 
animal  matter  should  be  also  discontinued. 
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Manufacture  of  Printing  Ink. 

In  the  district  there  are  two  ink  factories.  The  offensive  part  of  the 
process  consists  in  the  boiling  of  the  raw  linseed  oil,  which  has  to  be 
conducted  with  great  care  and  at  carefully  regulated  temperatures. 
Oxygen  is  absorbed  with  the  consequent  elimination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  partly  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  also  with  the  produc- 
tion of  volatile  hydrocarbons  analogous  to  acroleine,  which  are  very  of- 
fensive and  penetrating  in  their  effects. 

The  production  of  lamp  black  at  Wilson's  faqtory  is  also  a  local  cause 
of  complaint,  as  by  careless  management  much  smoke  is  produced.  No 
means  are  taken  by  either  of  these  manufacturers  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  obnoxious  vapors  produced  in  the  boiling  of  the  oil. 

Manufacture  of  Paraffine  and  Lubricating  Oils. 
This  industry  may  be  conducted  with  little  or  no  production  of  offen- 
sive effluvia.      Proper  regulations  in  the  matter  of  stoking   and    undue 
exposure    of  distillate  is  however    necessary.     In  the  treatment  of  the 
heavy  oils  of  petroleum  with  sulphuric  acid  the  compound,  correspond-  - 
ing  to  sludge  acid  in  the  kerosene  manufacture,  is  without  odor. 

Manufacture  of  Varnish. 

This  industry  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  district.  This  may  be 
best  shown  by  enumerating  the  ten  factories  devoted  to  this  industiy. 

Fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  and  spirit  varnishes  are  here  manufactured,  also; 
and  the  resins  employed  are  gums,  copal,  shellac,  sandarac,  mastic, 
amine,  damar,  Canada  balsam,  etc.  The  solvents  employed  are  linseed 
and  other  drying  oils,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine,  wood  spirits 
(methyl  alcohol),  etc.  ' 

Boiling  linseed  oil. —  This  is  accomplished  in  open  copper  vessels, 
with  addition  of  oxidizing  substances,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc,  peroxide 
of  manganese,  etc.,  by  which  means  the  Hnoleine  of  the  oil  is  oxidized 
into  the  tough  elastic  substance  linoxine,  and  giving  rise  to  the  .pene- 
trating gases. 

Manufacture  of  Ammonia  and  its  Salts. 

This  trade,  causing,  as  it  did,  the  dissemination  of  very  offensive 
odors,  is. now  happily  dropped  from  the  list  of  producers  of  offensive 
effluvia  from  this  aggrieved  district.  The  Standard  Chemical  Co., 
(formally  Standard  Ammonia  Co.),  East  avenue  and  First  street.  Long 
Island  City,  which  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aqua- 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  thus  creating 
by  bad  drainage  and  defective  mechanical  apparatus,  nuisances  greatly 
complained  of,  have  now  entirely  stopped  this  branch -of  their  business, 
and  are  at  present  only  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  "  chamber  acid" 
(sulphuric  acid  of  fifty  degrees  Beaum^),  for  the  use  of  fertilizer  fac- 
tories. 

Manufacture  of  Cream  of  Tartar. 
This  industry  is  carried  on  at  the  "  French  Cream  of  Tartar  Co.'s,' 
works.  Kings  county,  corner  West  and  Greenpoint  avenues,  Brooklyn; 
and  also  at  the  factory  on  Greenpoint  avenue,  Blissville. 
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The  process  at  the  French  Cream  of  Tartar  Co.  consists  simply  in 
making  a  hot  water  solution  of  the  cream  of  tartar  contained  in  the 
crude  argols;  purification  of  this  solution  with  pipe  clay,  and  subsequent 
crystallization  and  thorough  washing  of  the  resulting  crystals  of  cream 
of  tartar  obtained.  At  Jhe  Blissville  factory  the  operation  is  one  of 
precipitation  of  the  cream  of  tartar  as  a  fine  powder,  instead  of  its 
crystallization  from  hot  solution.  The  offensive  effluvia  are  produced 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  process  —  namely,  treatment  of  the  argols. 

Crude  argols,  contain  beside  acid  tartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar) 
and  tartrate  of  lime,  considerable  coloring  matter,  mucilaginous  and 
other  organic  substances,  which  during  solution  give  rise  to  very  char- 
acteristic penetrating  and  offensive  effluvia,  which  until  recently  were 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  At  the  French  Cream  of 
Tartar  Co.'s  works,  which  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
Stales,  improvements  have  been  instituted,  which  if  properly  adhered 
to  will  do  away  with  this  evil;  but  if  improperly  or  carelessly  con- 
ducted do  not  mitigate  the  cause  of  nuisance,  hut  rather  only  serve  to 
render  the  nuisance  more  directly  felt,  at  least  locally.  By  condensa- 
tion apparatus  and  neutralization  of  the  liquors  thus  obtained,  by  use 
of  caustic  lime,  an  entirely  inoffensive  product  results,  which  is  then 
run  into  the  street  sewer.  However,  if  this  neutralization  is  tugUcUd 
or  carelessly  conducted,  there  will  directly  be  an  offensive  smell  in  the 
locality,  as  the  sewers  then  serve  s&  flues  to  carry  the  gases  directly  into 
the  houses  of  that  region.  There  exists  a  just  cause  for  local  complaint 
against  this  evil. 

Chemical  Works. 

Under  this  general  head,  a  great  variety  of  chemical  manufacturers 
which  have  not  already  been  mentioned,  may  be  included,  which  add 
their  share  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  combined  effluvia  proceed- 
ing from  this  district,  and  so  justly  complained  of  by  New  York  city's 
suffering  citizens.  The  following  list  gives  them  in  the  order  of  thdi 
importance  in  this  matter: 

Roofing  materials,  distillers  of  coal  tar;  Factory  Sixth  street  and  East 
river,  L.  I.  City. 

Chemical  Works:  Coal-tar  products,  roofing  and  paving  materials. 

Acids  and  inorganic  salts.  ' 

D^e-woods  and  extracts. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  saleratus,  etc. 

Standard  Chemical  Company  :  Sulphuric  acid. 

Silicate  of  soda. 

Coloring  material  for  artificial  liquors. 

Stannate  of  soda  and  wrought  iron. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  and  tin  crystals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  COLBY,  Ph.  R 

School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  Dee.  31,  i38i. 
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DUTIES   OF  THE  CITIZEN  TO  THE    STATE  IN 
MAINTAINING  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 


A  paper  read  before  the  Ninth  Antmal  Meeting   of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Savannah,  November  jo,  iSSi, 


The  first  duty  of  the  State  is  the  protection  of  liberties  of  tjie  people, 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  of  peace  and  power,  and  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  lives  and  health  of  the  whole  people. 

Among  the  first  duties  of  the  citizen  is  to  aid,  protect,  support  and 
uphold  the  State,  the  citizen  being  part  and  parcel  of  it,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  obligations  to  persons,  communtties  institutions,  organizations 
and  legal  authorities.  To  this  secular  obligation  of  common  duty  may 
be  added  so  much  of  that  higher  law,  which,  quoting  the  words  of  Til- 
loison,  declares  ,that  "religion  obliges  men  to  practice  those  virtues 
which  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  our  health." 

"  Daily  duties  paid,  hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose  to  the 
sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them." 

With  this  text  for  what  I  have  to  say,  permit  me  to  give  the  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  trusting  that  I  may  be  able  to  prove   and 
practice  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  poets,  that  in  real  life 
'  The  primal  dnciee  tihtne  aJoft  like  atara." 

If  then  the  State  owes  order,  law  and  protection  to  the  citizen 
the  citizen  owes  to  the  State,  in  return,  allegiance,  and  self-preservation 
to  himself  and  to  those  dependent  upon  him.  The  State  provides 
schools  for  the  young,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  asylums  for  '  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  insane  ;  and  poor-houses,  refor- 
matories, jails  and  prisons  for  the  unfortunate  and  vicious  class  of  peo- 
ple. The  greater  or  lesser  number  in  these  several  institutions  and 
places  depend  upton  the  causes  and  conditions  of  those  sent,' or  sentenced 
to  occupy  them.  The  State  performs  its  duty  when  it  provides  needed 
comfort  for  the  absolute  poor,  and  needed  punishment  for  absolute 
criminals.  All  beyond  this  for  securing  public  or  private  good  belongs 
to  personal  and  responsible  administration  ;  and  this  is  true  whether 
the  subject  relates  to  institutions  or  to  families.  Citizens  malce  the 
family;  families  make  the  State ;  and  States  and  Territories  compose 
the  general  government.  The  safe  beginning  will,  as  a  rule,  always  make 
the  safe  end.  In  the  State,  we  are  not  only  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  live 
nobly. 
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Aristotle  most  truly  said  that  it  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be 
made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made-  happy,  and 
the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity ;  where  both  are  best 
preserved  the  Slate  life  and  the  life  of  the  citizen  will  be  most  secure. 
Whoever  stimulates  research  into  questions  relating  to  the  health  of 
the  people,  secures  as  the  first  fruit  of  that  research  a  knowledge 
which  benefits  mankind.  This  knowledge  is  bom  of  observation,  and 
produces  the  experience  which  comes  from  observation.  One  of  the 
first  lessons  thus  learned  is  that  governments  best  represent  the  people, 
and  really  only  represent  them,  when  those  in  power  maintain  what  is 
wise  and  good,  and  provide  punishment  for  what  is  dangerous  and 
vicious, 

The  State  in  this  sense  is  a  civil  power,  a  political  power,  a  governing 
power  of  the  many  by  the  few,—  the  many  consenting  to  this  form  of 
government,  which  means  the  body  politic,  united  and  organized  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  the  rights,  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
In  a  limited  sense,  such  a  government  is  a  district,  a  town,  a  counry  ; 
and  these  grow  into  a  commonwealth.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  a  league, 
a  confederation,  and  that  form  of  federal  power  which  most  of  us  now 
call  and  respect  as  a  nation.  This  is  the  imperial  power  of  the  body 
politic,  united  for  all  the  purposes  set  forth  in  our  constitutional  form 
of  government,  and  from  which,  short  of  revolution,  there  can  be  no 
dismemberment. 

The  first  duty  is  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  the  second,  and  like 
unto  it,  is  the  promotion  of  the  six  great  precepts  set  forth  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  Constitution;  and  this  is  true  of  the  public  health  which  is  nec- 
essary to  all  domestic  tranquillity,  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  general 
welfare,  and  I  may  add,  to  justice,  in  the  proper  presentation  of  what  is 
due  to  the  people  from  the  State, 

I  present  this  branch  of  what  relates  to  popular  government  and  duty 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  country  and  to  mankind.  Therefore, 
let  the  public  school  room,  academy,  college  and  university  impart 
what  is  due  to  the  State  in  return  for  what  the  State  has  done  for  them 
and  is  always  doing  for  its  children. 

There  should  be  everywhere  sanitary  inspections  of  schools,  by  com- 
petent local  Boards  of  Health  and  of  all  public  institutions.  Among  the 
discoveries  which  may  be  made  —  and  I  am  speaking  both  from  the 
school  of  observation  and  experience  —  is  the  cause  and  effect  of  those 
terrible  diseases  known  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  and  of  al!  the 
emanations  from  malarial  poison.  Inspectors,  teachers  and  parents, 
to  arrest  diseases  like  these,  owe  some  service  to  the  State. 

I  need  not  in  this  presence  say  just  what  this  duty  is,  hut  for  the 
many  persons  not  here,  I  may  state  that  among  these  duties  are  :  Non- 
communication, isolation,  safety  from  exposure  to  draughts  and  colds, 
the  strict  avoidance  of  impure  water,  the  disinfection  when  required  of 
clothing,  of  rooms,  workshops,  dwellings  and  of  all  exposed  places ;  the 
special  personal  cleanliness  of  all  who  suffer,  and  of  all  in  attendance  as 
nurses  or  otherwise.  Where  fire  and  heat  are  not  applied  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  offensive,  fumes  of  sulphur,  copperas  and  other  effective  disin- 
fectants must  be  used  ;  and  when  death  comes  there  must  be  no  public 
or  family  funeral.  "  The  dead,"  if  need  be,  "  must  bury  their  dead." 
To  save  the  lives  of  the  living  by  such  means  shows  no  want  of  sympathy 
for  the  dead  or  for  the  living,  but  just  the  contrary.  One  bad  case  of  diph- 
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theria  neglected  in  the  school  room,  the  sick  room,  or  in  the  dead  room, 
may  lead  the  way  to  a  hundred  graves .  The  true  patent,  the  wise  friend, 
the  honest  citizen,  will  see  that  these  exposures,  so  often  caused  by  ig- 
norance or  false  sympathy,  are  prevented  by  the  strictest  non-inter- 
course. 

New  York  city  saw  8.372  young  lives  lost  by  diphtheria  alone  in  the 
six  years  from  1874  to  1880  ;  Brooklyn  nearly  as  many  more,  or 
6,904  in  the  same  time,  and  England  over  1,000  in  one  year  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1859.  This  disease  is  common  and  increasing  all  over  our 
country,  and  in  nenrly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

What  is  true  of  diphtheria  is  measurably  true  of  scarlet  fever,  .  This 
may  not  be  so  much  of  a  filth  disease,  but  it  is  communicated  to  chil- 
dren in  the  scools,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  watched.  Measles,  whooping 
cough,  and  chicken  pox  are  also  diseases  peculiar  to  children  ;  and  to 
check  them,  when  and  where  they  exist,  or  are  threatend,  is  one  of  the 
constant  duties  of  adults.  We  know,  fortunately,  how  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  small-pox  and  the  consequences   of  neglect.* 

Not  only  is  vaccination  the  first  remedy,  but  the  first  duty,  and  as  a 
rule,  the  certain  cure.  During  its  general  prevalence  the  closing  of 
churches,  of  colleges  and  of  all  schools  and  of  all  public  institution* 
should  be  secured,  and,  if  necessary,  this  should  be  the  rule,  if  required, 
with  all  the  diseases  to  which  children  are  exposed. 

Subjects  to  be  learned  ivitkout  Direction  from  the  State. 
In  infancy  and  early  childhood  nature  provides  the  most  wholesome 
food,  and  the  best  caretaker  —  including  mother  and  nurse  —  is  the  per- 
son who  studies  common-sense  rules  as  to  food,  raiment,  warmth  and 
ventilation.  I  have  seen  nearly  90  per  cent  of  children,  under  two 
years  of  age,  die  in  public  institutions,  and  I  have  seen  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  and  the  same  dependence  and  condition,  where 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  have  died  in  the  country  nursery 
and  hospital,  and  not  over  14  per  cent  in  the  crowded  street  and  city. 
In  both  town  and  country  the  good  and  bad  results  came  from  good  or  bad 
administration,  and  the  good  as  a  rule  has  been  and  always  will  be  chiefly 
directed  by  voluntary  service.  Nearly  as  many  pefsons  die  from  being 
over-fed  as  under-fed,  and  the  waste  of  life  and  the  want  of  health  in 
cases  like  these  —  which  may  be  counted  by  thousands  —  is  born  of  ig- 
norance and  indifference,  for  which  the  State  is  rarely  responsible. 

Mental  training  is  another  duty  of  parents  and  of  teachers,  and  one 
hardly  second  in  importance  for  the  avoidance  of  dangers  and  unwise 
mental  impressions.  The  brain,  next  to  the  stomach,  is  to  be  properly  , 
cared  for  to  free  children  from  diseases,  known  as  fear,  fright,  hysteria, 
St,  Vitus'  dance,  and  kindred  diseases,  caused  or  suggested  by  unwisely 
directed  advisors  or  educators.  Let  not  wisdom  linger  where  knowl- 
edge comes,  always  remembering,  for  young  and  old,  that  where  there  is 
cure  by  prevention  there  need  be  no  cure  by  medicine. 

What  are  called  domestic  pestilences  —  such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  and  even  small-pox  —  are  largely  preventable 
diseases,  and  the  remedy  is,  first  of  all,  personal  care,  and,  secondly,  the 
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proper  use  of  what  belongs  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality.  To  know 
yourself  should  in  all  cases  mean  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  this  in  the  form  of  individual  sanitation.  As  vaccination  is  the  pre- 
ventive of  small-pox,  the  reasonable  lo^c  is  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  should  be  vaccinated.  Diphtheria,  with  all  its  mysteries,  is  shown 
to  be  the  result  of  local  conditions,  whether  propagated,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Horatio  C.  Wood,  by  a  microscopic  plant  or  fungi  from  which 
no  one  is  exempt,  and  which  exists  in  the  mouths  or  throats  of  all  of  us. 
but  with  no  power  of  reproduction  until  it  receives  fresh  vitality  from 
the  disordered  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  attending  sore 
throats  produced  by  colds.  It  is  a  blood  poison  in  the  very  sources  of 
human  blood,  and  even  in  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow.  The  poisoned 
plant  extends  to  the  blood  when  diphtheria  sets  in,  and  the  disease  goes 
out  spreading  through  all  possible  surroundings.  It  is  declared  to  be 
possible,  if  existing  theories  hold  good,  to  kill  this  human  monster  by 
artificial  vaccination,  and  it  is  at  least  more  than  possible  that  this 
terrible  disease  may  be  modified,  if  not  removed.  But  as  it  now  is, 
even  the  convalescent  may  communicate  theworst  infection;  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  domestic  purification  and  personal  care. 

We  read  daily  how  and  where  impure  water  has  produced,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  said,  aggravated  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 

In  Memphis  we  have  recently  seen  the  most  striking  examples  of  wise 
and  unwise  administrations  of  the  people.  The  change  for  the  better 
only  came  after  immense  losses,  suffering  and  distress;  but  after  it  came, 
it  inspired  more  than  a  hundred  towns  in  the  country  to  follow  one 
good  example.  For  convenience  at  one  time  loj  miles  of  wooden 
block  pavements  were  built  in  a  single  year,  and  the  effect  of  the  great' 
wear  and  tear  upon  the  streets  constantly  broken  for  repairs  and  fixtures 
produced  by  the  constant  attrition  and  decay,  with  the  constant  wetting 
of  storm  water,  produced  a  fearful  amount  of  disease.  The  first  cause 
was  a  popular  mistake  in  the  display  of  a  most  unwise  zeal  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  wrong  done  increased  the  mortality  to  a  small  popula- 
tion, or  from  29  or  30  in  each  thousand,  to  144  colored  people  and  91 
whites.  Proper  sewerage  or  drainage,  pure  water,  the  closing  up  of 
cess-pools  and  vaults,  restored  the  ordinary  mortality,  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  city  reduced  the  death-rate  two-thirds.  In  1879  the  population 
was  reduced  to  less  than  5,000  whites,  and  in  all  to  little  less  than  one- 
half,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  value  of  every  kind  of 
property.  In  1879,  of  7,202  buildings  in  the  city,  1,453  had  no  air 
space  from  the  ground.  Half  of  the  buildings  with  basements  and  cel- 
lars bad  no  proper  ventilation.  '  Of  4,744  wells  and  cisterns,  3,408  were 
near  privy  vaults,  and  in  6,000  of  these  apartments  not  2,000  were 
properly  placed  or  built.  And  just  here,  and  all  through  the  country, 
may  we  find  the  worst  enemies  of  health  and  of  life- 

The  National  Board  of  Health,  by  proper  remedies  —  aided  in  thdr 
good  work  by  the  best  people  —  reduced  the  death-rate  20  per  cenl  in 
a  single  year.  By  a  like  sanitation  the  lives  and  health  of  very  many(rf 
the  people  of  Charleston,  Mobile,  Galveston  and  Jackson  were  saved. 

The  economy  of  a  work  like  this  means,  in  time,  money  and  work. 
millions  upon  millions  saved  in  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
of  life  and  health.  Of  the  deaths  in  Memphis,  15  per  centwere  iraced 
to  undrained  soil  and  to  deficient  sub-ventilation  in  the  homes  of  the 
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people,  while  57  per  cent  of  the  total  evil  came  From  external  causes, 
and  most  of  all  tjiese  cases  were  preventable  by  care. 

Preventable  Diseases. 

First  of  all  under  this  head  is  the  scourge  known  as  yellow  fever, 
wliich,  as'  nearly  if  not  all  the  papers  before  this  body  prove,  may  be 
greatly  modified  by  sanitation.  Then  comes  small-pox  and  ship  fever, 
both  under  easy  control,  and  then  fallow  all  those  plagues  of  human 
existence  known  as  typhoid,  enteric  and  scarlet  fevers,  malaria,  diph- 
theria (caused  by  negligence),  and  meningetis,  and  measles. 

In  clean  ships  there  need  be  neither  yellow  fever  nor  cholera.  The 
death-rate  in  India,  by  the  use  of  sanitary  means  to  prevent  the  scourge 
of  cholera  alone,  was  once  reduced  from  22.41  to  3.29,  and  later  to 
1.26.  Proper  sanitation  has  reduced  the  death-rate  6  percent  in  Liver- 
pool, 3  per  cent  in  Manchester,  and  in  London  from  i.ioo  in  one  mil- 
lion, to  400.  Sanitation  in  London  has  also  been  reduced  in  the  death- 
rate  from  43.5  in  1685,  to  less  than  half  this  rate  in  1880, 

Facts  for  Personal  Knowledge. 

1.  Carefully  studied  records  show  that  typhus  fever  is  due  to  a 
specific  poison,  often  producing  disease,  which  is  conveyed  into  the 
human  body  through  the  agencies  of  bad  food  and  polluted  air,  and 
especially,  in  many  places,  by  bad  well  water,  coming  from  cess-poils 
and  like  exposures.  Sewer  digging  is  another  and  serious  source  of 
evil. 

2.  Scarlet  fever  and  scarlatina  may  be  diminished,  if  not  stamped  out, 
by  proper  exclusions  and  restrictions  in  schools,  in  families,  and  among 
large  bodies  of  people  collected  together.  Not  alone  the  personal  pres- 
ence, but  even  clothing  not  used  for  a  year,  has  produced  this  dis- 
ease. 

3.  Diphtheria  once  started  increases  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  conditions.  Decayed  vegetables,  fruits,  and  all  perishable 
fruits  and  products,  if  neglected,  mean  disease  ;  and  especially  is  this 
apparent  where  the  soil  is  moist,  as  near  swamps,  marshes  and  immov- 
able bodies  of  water.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  worst  cases  were  found 
at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  during  the  worst  year  of  the  disease  in  that 
locality.  The  fact  of  communicating  diseases  to  persons,  families, 
schools  and  neighborhoods  from  such  causes  is  beyond  dispute.  Even 
the  kissing  of  a  friend,  or  the  breath  of  a  friend,  may  communicate 
diphtheria.  The  soil  also  needs  watching  whenever  this  and  kindred 
diseases  are  found.  Malaria  is  always  most  prevalent  near  the  sur- 
face. 

On  the  marshy  district  of  an  infected  town  on  Lake  Michigan  filth 
has  been  traced  through  the  ground  over  one  hundred  feet.  Where  it 
is  the  least  visible,  it  is  often  the  most  penetrable.  All  malaria  and 
the  miasmatic  fevers  revel  in  extreme  moisture. 

But  far  more  important  than  what  is  tangible  and  traceable  .are  the 
characters  and  habits  of  the  people  themselves.  Children  are  the  first 
victims,  and  children  can  communicate  diphtheria  to  strong  mothers 
and  stout  fathers  Sometimes  this  disease  comes  from  natural  condi- 
tions, but  most  frequently  from  positive  filth.  ■  Surfaces  of  mud  are  a 
part  of  this  filth,  and  even  the  sun  and  air  may  stimulate  it.  Though 
this  disease  is  comparatively  new  in  name,  it  was  christened  at  Tours,  m 
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France,  in  1818,  and  is  even  described  by  Hippocrates.     The  new  facts 

seem  to  be  its  propagation  in  the  form  of  a  microscopic  plant 

4.  Water  used  for  drinicing  especially  needs  watching,  and  an  analysis, 
where  there  is  doubt  or  ignorance  of  its  source  or  supply,  is  required. 
The  transmission  from  wells,  brooks  and  springs  to  dwellings  also  need 

■  watcbing.  Even  ice,  with  tbe  purest  surface,  may  be  contaminated 
where  the  water  is  not  pure.  Polluted  waters  are  rarely  detected  by 
touch,  taste  or  smell,  and  only  chemical  and  microscopic  exuminations 
can  trace  the  real  source  of  soil.  Surface  wells  are  dangerous  and  sub- 
soil wells  are  undesirable.     Rain  water  is  the  best  of  all  for  purity. 

5.  Sewer  gas  is  another  public  enemy.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonium  sulphide  are  found  in  our  sewers,  creating  organic  fetid 
vapors;  and  these,  if  not  wholly  decomposed,  make  them  fatally  foul. 
Even  one  part  of  these  gases  to'two  hundred  and  fifty  of  pure  water,  in 
the  common  atmosphere,  it  is  said,  will  kill  a  horse,  and  double  the 
quantity  a  dog,  and  only  six  parts  small  birds. 

The  schoolmaster  who  teaches  whole  pages  of  grammar,  books  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  chapters  of  logic  and  volumes 
of  history  and  literature,  should  be  requested  to  teach  more  of  chem- 
istry and  physiology,  of  anatomy  and  iiygiene,  and  even  the  principles 
of  life  insurance  may  be  taught  wisely,  and  timely.  Correct  speaking, 
calculation,  reading  and  writing  are  well;  but  some  knowledge  of  hygi- 
cpe,  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  of  the  stomach  and  the  brain, 
of  the  natural  causes  of  diseases,  if  not  their  remedies,  are  at  least  of 
equal  value.  The  common  schools  and  academies  teach  practically  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  these  subjects,  and  even  the  colleges  and  universities 
but  very  little.  » 

_  Men  of  all  professions  may  become  public  benefactors,  as  from  the 
desk  and  the  forum  they  from  time  to  time  become  instructors  of  that 
kind  of  cleanliness  which  is  practical  godliness  alike  on  the  person,  in 
the  household,  and  on  the  water  and  on  the  land. 

One  other  source  of  health,  depending  more  upon  the  people  than 
the  State,  may  be  traced  to  tenant  homes,  homes  such  as  have  re- 
cently been  partially  begun  in  New  York  (where  there  are  upwards  of 
22,000  tenement -houses),  in  Brooklyn,  and  more  extensively  in  England, 
as  described  last  month  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  M.  P.,  when  visiting 
New  York,  a  philanthropist  who  has  given  many  years  to  tenement 
reform.  In  1854  he  sought  to  secure,  in  the  humbler  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple, immunity  from  disease,  by  inspection  and  safety  from  fire,  and  the 
effect  of  this  littl'i  more  than  individual  effort  was  to  reduce  the  average 
death-rate  from  forty  to  eighteen  in  each  thousand  persons,  and  the 
rate  of  insurance,  on  properly  built^  tenant  dwellings,  to  seven  cents  on 
each  $100,  with  a  small  rental  for  each  comfortable  room  during  the 
time  of  occupation. 

The  homes  of  the  people  are  the  real  sources  of  happiness,  and  what 
is  best  for  health  should  be  established  and  recognized  there,  and  in 
properly  constructed  and  regulated  workshops,  school -rooms  and 
•  churches.  In  the  latter  physiology  and  physic  may  at  times  enter  into 
that  divine  philosophy  which  teaches  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  this  intelligence  should  be  the  duty  and  wisdom 
of  creating,  establishing  and  maintaining  the  health  of  the  pei^le 

The  work  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  England  and  the  Crimea,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  camp,  shows  what  one 
woman  can  do  to  save  life  and  relieve  suffering.     In  a  like  spirit,  in  a 
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different  field  of  Ubor,  but  inspired  by  the  sam^  divine  thought,  Octavia 
Hill,  in  London,  possessed  for  long  periods  of  time  various  pieces  of 
tenement  property,  each  one  wretched  in  itself,  and  worse  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  inmates,  and,  as  a  lessee,  visitor  and  friend,  cleaned  and 
repaired,  made  habitable  and  comfortable,  all  these  hitherto  miserable 
dwellings.  In  the  same  spirit  a  committee  of  benevolent  ladies,  to  the 
great  saving  of  health  and  life,  have  in  charge  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  more  tlian  twenty-two  thousand  tenement  houses  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

This  kind  of  service,  much  of  which,  and  the  best  of  which,  is 
voluntary,  has  proved  one  of  the  grandest  physicians  of  the  land.  At 
times  it  is  seen  in  the  direct  cure  of  maladies,  at  times  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  at  times  imparting  personal  comforts  and 
positive  civilization  in  the  worst  habitations  of  the  land, 

I  read  of  the  lives  of  io,odd  children  saved  in  a.  short  time  in  Eng- 
land, simply  by  the  agencies  of  proper  care  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  of 
God  to  man.  These  agencies  have  been  the  medicine  of  nature,  pre- 
scribed by  a  little  practical  wisdom.  I  read  also  in  thirteen  towns  of 
England  of  a  decrease  of  more  than  17  per  cent  in  the  death  rates  from 
proper  sewerage  alone;  but  there,  as  here,  there  remains  immense  room 
for  improvement.  In  a  country  like  Belgium,  the  average  lives  of  the 
cleanly  and  thrifty  are  fifty  years,  and  of  the  filthy  and  negligent,  the 
average  length  of  life  is  only  thirty-two  years,  and  Belgium  in  this 
respect  is  not  a  peculiar  country. 

All  of  us,  ray  friends,  have  manyan4  inalienable  rights;  but  the  right 
of  moral,  physical  and  material  contaminations  of  the  city,  the  town, 
the  country,  the  manufactory,  the  workshop,  and  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  people,  are  not  among  the  rights.  The  State  may  repress  nuisances, 
may  maintain  public,  and  as  far  as  possible,  private  health;  and  all  good 
citizens  will  not  only  obey  the  law,  but  as  far  as  possible  also  present  in 
their  own  lives  and  living  a  good  example  of  loyalty  for  the  many  who 
are  naturally  disobedient. 

The  wise  citizen  will  not  only  check  disease  in  himself,  but,  as  far  as 
he  is  intelligent,  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  a  physician  to  cure 
preventable  disease.  Still  less  should  the  State  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form any  kind  of  work  which  belongs  to  the  citizen. 

I  leave  it  to  experts  and  to  the  doctors  to  be  specific  as  to  the  origin, 
character,  extent  and  definition  of  diseases.  As  a  layman  I  see  and 
comprehend  the  effect  they  have  upon  organized  communities,  peoples, 
and  large  bodies  of  individuals.  I  know  what  foul  air,  impure  water 
and  bad  food  mean,  and  I  would,  if  I  could,  remove  them  from  all  con- 
ditions of  household  and  animal  life.  Yes,  and  I  would,  if  I  could, 
remove  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  try  to  distinguish  between 
abnormal  decay,  common  to  human  existence,  and  the  decay  which 
comes  from  disease. 

The  study  of  chemical  combinations,  of  biological  conditions,  and  of 
epidemical  relations,  as  a  layman,  I  may  not  understand,  but  every  one 
can  comprehend  what  an  epidemic  is  —  when  in  the  midst  of  it  —  and 
if  he  can  trace  it  to  foul  water,  to  exposed  cess-pools  and  other  tangible 
offenses,  the  way  is  pointed  out  to  remove  the  cause  and  to  remove  the 
effect  of  the  evil.  The  sick  animal  and  the  sick  plant,  and  whatever 
causes  or  enters  into  the  decay  of  man  must  be  cured,  or  the  natural 
consequences  follow.     It  is  enough  to   know  that  the  presence   and 
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spread  of  filtli  means  the  presence  and  spread  of  disease.  ,  There  may 
be  other  causes  of  sickness,  but  this  one  is  self-evident,  tangible  and 
remedial,  which  may  not  be  the  fact  with  the  class  of  diseases  caused 
by  air  and  climate  and  the  atmosphere  alone,  or  by  diseases  which  only 
skill  and  study  can  detect  and  cure.  In  the  country  a  belt  of  trees  and 
a  sheet  of  water,  absorbing  disease,  have  often  arrested  its  progress. 

The  art  of  prevention  in  disease,  as  in  other  results,  is,  therefore,  the 
best  lesson  for  the  teacher  and  the  student.  As  the  proverb  says,  "Aa 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  Even  the  brute 
creation,  as  in  the  marshes  near  Rome,  have,  through  experiments,  shown 
symptoms  of  malaria  produced  by  infection  of  the  soil  and  air. 

These  lessons  are  of  more  importance  in  crowded  communities,  and 
in  certain  climates,  than  in  the  rural  districts,  or  where  the  air  and  at- 
mosphere, as  by  the  sea  and  on  the  mountains,  are  of  the  greatest  purity. 
Every  day's  record  from  the  large  cities  teaches  us  that  where  there  is 
most  life  there  is  most  death,  even  apart  from  great  numbers  of  people; 
and  much  more  care,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  preserve  life  where  the 
largest  number  of  people  are  found. 

It  was  the  careful  statement  of  your  presiding  ofRcer,  President  Bill- 
ings, last  year  at  New  Orleans,  that  100,000  lives  were  lost  each  year 
from  sheer  neglect,  and  200,000  cases  of  prolonged  sickness  are  added 
during  the  same  year.  In  reality  the  dead  and  the  sick,  who  might  be 
saved,  are  far  beyond  these  figures.  I  will  not  repeat  my  estimates  of 
last  year  as  to  the  money  and  business  value  of  each  of  these  lives,  but 
the  loss  and  cost  and  value  of  each  one  presents  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 
The  greatest  loss  isduring  the  age  ofchildhood;  but  neglect,  ignorance 
and  vice  spares  neither  age,  condition  nor  sex  in  any  of  the  years  of  our 
lives.  Of  the  young  it  was  truly  said  by  Irwin  Greenhow,  in  a  report 
to  a  general  board  of  health,  that  the  death  rates  were  among  the  most 
important  studies  in  sanitary  science,  because,  first  of  all,  they  give  a 
very  sensitive  test  of  sanitary  circumstances;  and,  secondly,  the  places 
where  they  are  most  apt  to  die  are  necessarily  the  places  where  surviv- 
ors are  most  sickly,  and  where,  if  they  survive,  they  beget  a  sicklier 
brood  than  themselves,  even  less  capable  of  labor  and  less  susceptible 
of  education.  A  high  local  mortality  of  youth  must  almost  necessarily 
denote  a  high  local  prevalence  of  the  causes  which  determine  a  degen- 
eration of  race.  Dr.  West  also  says  the  frail  child  never  passes  com- 
pletely into  womanhood,  but  fades  and  droops  in  the  transition  stags 
through  which  she  has  not  the  strength  topass;  and  this  is  the  sad 
record  of  advancing  years,  We  know  from  sad  experience,  how,  in  the 
State,  pauperism  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  double  form  of  immorality 
and  disease. 

Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  work  on  the  political  economy  of 
health,  says  that  in  the  seven  years  from  r865  to  i87r  73,727  died  in 
their  working  period.  In  the  fullness  of  health  and  completeness  of  life 
they  would  have  had  opportunity  of  laboring  for  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies and  the  public  3,006,350  years,  but  the  total  of  their  labors  amounted 
to  only  1,681,125  years,  leaving  a  loss  of  1,925,224  years  by  their  pre- 
mature deaths.  This  was  an  annual  loss  of  276,461  years  of  service  and 
co-operation.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  Massachusetts,  oneof  the  most 
favored  States  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world,  those  who  died  within 
seven  years  had  contributed  to<he  public  support  less. than  one-half,  or 
46.07  per  cent,  of  what  is  done  in  the  best  conditions  of  life.  He  also 
adds,  confirming  what  I   have  already  said,  that  it  is  estimated  by 


English  observations  and  calculations — no  notice  is  taken  of  sicknesg 
for  less  than  a  week  —  that  for  every  death  there  are  two  persons  con- 
stantly sick;  and  that  means  730  days  sickness  and  disability  for  every 
death. 

In  1870  in  Massachusetts,,  amongst  the  people  of  the  working  age, 
there  were  24,554  years  and  eight  months  sickness,  or  disability;  or  just 
so  much  loss  of  labor. 

In  contrast  to  this  sad  record,  let  me  say  that  upon  the  whole  the 
health  service  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world,  is  certainly  improving; 
but  while  this  is  true,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that,  as  an  entire  people,  we 
are  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  required  work  of  real  civiHzation.  The 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  army  from  all  causes  is  but  nine  per 
thousand  of  white  men  and  twenty  per  thousand  of  colored  troops. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Surgeon  General  Barnes  shows  that  among 
the  white  troops  the  total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  reported  on  the 
sick  list  was  37,408,  being  at  the  rate  of  1,768  per  thousand  of  mean 
strength.  Among  the  colored  troops  the  total  number  reported  was 
4,600,  or  1,984  per  thousand  of  mean  strength.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  among  the  white  troops  was  197,  or  a  death- 
rate  of  nine  in  1,000  of  mean  strength;  and  the  total  deaths  of  colored 
soldiers  from  all  causes  was  forty-eight,  or  twenty  in  1,000. 

In  my  own  State  I  record  with  satisfaction  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  many  as  fifty,  and  at  one  time 
sixty,  local  Boards  have  been  organized  in  a  single  month.  They  now 
exist  in  the  twenty-four  cities,  three  hundred  villages,  and  in 
nearly  all  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  The  cause  of  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  fact  that  physicians  in  many  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  supported  by  boards  of  supervisors,  village  trustees, 
county,  town  and  district  clerks,  and,  indeed,  by  nearly  ail  county 
officers,  have  been  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  caUing  attention  to,  and  in  maintaining,  public 
health  at  home,  and  to  this  end  they  were  asked  to  respond  to  any  and 
every  call  looking  to  private  work,  and  to  public  raeettngs  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  measures  relating  to  drainage,  sewerage 
and  general  cleanliness;  to  the  ventilation  of  schools  and  public  institu- 
tions; to  the  supplies  of  pure  water;  to  the  proximity  of  wells  to  cess- 
pools and  water-closets;  to  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,  as  affect- 
ing health,  and  to  all  general  work  which  seeks  to  secure  the  health  of 
the  people.  Work  at  home,  as  the  best  missionary  field  of  labor,  is  the 
first  improvement  needed.     The  best  work  always  begins   there. 

When,  many  years  ago,  Lord  Palmerston  met  his  Scotch  petitioners, 
asking  for  a  day  of  fastijig  and  prayer,  he  gave  them  the  wise  but  rather 
startling  answer:  "Go  home,  and  see  that  your  towns  and  cities  are 
freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  will  breed  pestilence  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all 
prayers  of  a  united  but  inactive  people  !  "  And  Ruskin,  at  a  later  day, 
declared  that  "  any  interference  which  tends  to  reform  and  protect  the 
health  of  the  masses  is  viewed  by  them  as  unwarranted  interference 
with  their  vested  right  to  inevitable  disease  and  death."  Yet  this  ami- 
able cynic  induced  Octavia  Hill  to  invest  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
of  his  money  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  city,  where  she  might  witness 
the  transforming  power  of  its  worth  insanitary  reform.  And  so  this 
noble  woman,  aided  by  Ruskin's  magnificent  donation  of  money  proved 
that  wealth  is  health  and  that  health  means  the  happiness  of  the  peoole. 
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In  this  spirit,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  many  years  ago,  in  his  nords  on 
"  One  in  Robust  Health,"  said,  in  a  spirit  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
inculcate.  "The  first  wealth  is  health.  Sickness  is  poor-spirited;  it 
niust  husband  its  resources  to  live.  But  health  answers  its  own  ends, 
and  has  to  spare;  runs  over  and  inundates  the  creeks  and  neighborhoods 
of  othermen's  necessity." 

Let  me  prescribe  one  other  rule  of  business,  and  for  domestic  and 
public  duty;  banish  from  your  dwellings  all  possibilities  of  contamina- 
tion from  effete  matter,  all  noxious  and  miasmatic  gases  from  fecal  de- 
compositions resulting  from  soil  and  sewer  pipes.  Obstructed  pipes 
send  back  into  your  closets,  sinks  and  basins  the  foulest  odors,  and 
only  the  freest  flow  of  water  can  keep  them  clear  and  clean. 

If  the  sources  are  all  pure  and  the  road  straight  aud  clear,  there  is  a 
way  of  escape.  The  head  of  every  house  and  building  should  be  prac 
tically  a  health  inspector.  Open  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  dor- 
mitories and  school-rooms,  that  the  air  of  heaven  may  enter  therein.  A 
little  care  will  shut  out  filth  and  darkness,  and  make  room  for  the  light 
of  heaven  and  the  vigor  of  health.  One  marked  feature  of  our  Ameri- 
can life  is  the  disease  known  as  fret  and  worry. 

The  haste  and  zeal  of  the  times   causes  what  is  called   "American 
nervousness,"  which  means  mental  and  physical  derangement,  and  which, 
in  turn,  again  means  what  has  been  characterized  as  hypotism,  hysteria. 
catalepsy,  somnambulism,  and  othtr   preternatural  and  abnormal  mani- 
festations and  hallucinations,    as    seen,  in    part,  in  Guiteau's  villainous 
purpose,  whatever  the  measure  of  his  alleged  insanity,  for  killing  Presi- 
dent Garfield.     Some  of  these   evils  are  bom  of  deceit,    passion,  vanity 
and  imposture.     Others  are  born  of  intemperate  lives    and  habits  and 
education,   and  produce  insomnia,    dyspepsia,    irritability,    and  a  long 
train  of  nervous  diseases,  or  disorders,  characteristic  of  the    times   and 
the  people.     These  are  the  diseases  which  lead  the  way    to  asylums  for 
the  idiotic  and  the  insane,  where  it  is  so  hard  to — 
"  Minister  to  the  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  aorrow ; 
'Rase  out  (he  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
Atid,  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  aoiidote, 
Cleanse  the  siuffd  bosom  oF  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  [he  heart." 

The  only  offset  to  this  amount  of  fret  and  worry  is  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  inflammatory  diseases;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  nervous  irritability,  and  also  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  longevity  where,  as  one  reads,  diseases  of  the 
many  have  been  most  apparent. 

But  leaving  all  these  specific  references  to  life  and  death,  disease  and 
cure,  let  me  return  and  close  with  a  single  reference  as  to  the  duly  of 
the  citizen  and  the  obligations  of  the  State,  condensing  both  in  ihf 
words  of  another:  "  Duty  is  a  mora!  obligation  imposed  from  within : 
obligation  is  a  duty  imposed  from  without.  Duty  implies  a  previoHs  ob- 
ligation; and  an  obligation  involves  a  duty,  •  *  *  ^jy  obligation 
is  to  give  another  man  his  right;  my  duty  is  to  do  what  is  right.  HtJice 
duty  is  a  wider  term  than  obligation.  Duty  and  right  are  relative  terSs. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  one  party  Jo  do  something,  it  is  the  right  of  sorit 
other  party  to  expect  or  exact  the  doing  of  it." 
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MODES  AND  EXAMPLES  ON  SANITARY  PRO- 
CEDURE,   ETC. 


At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  i88r,  and  subsequently,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  prepare  a  circular  of  infonnation  upon  the  best  methods 
of  procedure  by  local  sanitary  authorities,  under  the  amended  laws, 
against  nuisances  and  other  sources  of  damages  to  public  health.  The 
Board  having  directed  that  suitable  and  most  economical  plans  for  con- 
tagious disease  refuges  should  be  prepared  as  an  appendix  to  such  cir- 
cular, and  that  the  whole  be  issued  to  all  local  Boards  of  Health  and  also 
be  printed  in  the  Second  Annual  Report,  that  document  is  here  pre- 
sented. 

E.  H.,  Secretary. 

[No.  27-] 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York. 

DUTIES  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH 
AND  THEIR  OFFICERS.— EXAMPLES,  METHODS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The  laws  require  the  Health  Boards  to"  have  cognizance  of  the  causes 

of  injury  or  danger  to  the  public  health,"  Full  power  is  given  every 
Board  to  make  and  enforce  regulations  and  orders  of  general  .obligalion, 
which  shall  be  published  and  obeyed  as  laws  ;  also  to  make  special  or- 
ders, without  publication,  to  be  immediately  enforced  for  the  suppression 
of  nuisances  and  of  sources  of  contagious  diseases  or  other  great  dangers 
to  life  and  health.  In  this  circular  the  State  Board  of  Health  presents 
a  practical  view  of  sanitary  procedures,  as  they  relate  to  nuisances,  the 
protection  of  health  in  schools,  the  removal  of  causes  of  malaria,  and  the 
control  of  contagious  diseases.  In  this  service,  every  local  Board  of 
Health  is  required 

To  be  organieed  according  to  the  statutes. 

To  have     a  competent  physician  as  Health  Officer, " 

To  adopt  and  publish  regulations  and  orders  of  general  obligation. 

To  prescribe  "  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  local  Health  Officer." 

To  give  information  to  all  inhabitants  concerning  their  duties  in  regard 
to  the  registry  of  deaths,  births  and  marriages,  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  the-sanitary  care  of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  designate  the  per- 
sons who  shall  grant  permits  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

To  notify  all  physicians,  clergymen  and  magistrates  of  their  duty  re- 
lating to  certified  records  for  registration. 

To  make  and  preserve  accurate  records  of  all  official  proceedings,  and 
to  require  the  Health  Officer  to  do  so  in  kts  service. 
51 
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To  cause  every  case  of  sraall-pox  to  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
local  Health  Officer,  and  to  require  him  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  the  fresh  outbreak's  of  that  contagion  the  day  he  verifies  the 
cases ;  also  to  report  to  the  State  Board  monthiy. 

All  citizens  should  be  free  to  enter  complaints,  and  the  Board 
should  supply  a  form  and  a  book  for  recording  such  complaints. 

.  .Procedures  Against  Nuisances. 
Under  the  Board's  instructions  its  Health  Officer,  or  other  qualified 
person,  must  inspect,  examine  evidence,  and  make  his  report  to  the 
Board,  as  the  preliminary  step  to  his  formal  complaint  or  an  official 
order.  Notification,  official  advice,  and  a  summarv  or  informal  order 
may  be  usefully  given  without  delay.  The  formal  complaint  and  order 
must  state  that  the  offense  is  in  violation  of  a  regulation  or  order  of 
the  Board,  or  that  it  is  "  dangerous  to  life  and  detrimental  to  health  ;  " 
or,  being  on  or  near  a  route  of  puWic  travel,  is  noisome  or  detrimental 
to  public  health,"  Such  specific  complaints  and  orders  will  chiefly  re- 
late to  scavenging  and  removal  of  fiUh-nuisances,  disinfecting,  etc, 
draining,  and  removal  and  prevention  of  obstructions  ;  also  cleansing 
and  fillmg,  grading,  ventilating,  lighting  or  regulating  tenements  and 
places  of  assemblage,  the  prevention  of  noxious  emanations,  etc.;  the 
isolation  and  control  of  dangerous  contagions,  and  the  necessary  inter- 
ference with  any  other  causes  of  imminent  peril  to  life  and  health. 

Illustrative  Cases  in  Practice.* 

The  Board  of  Health  in  the  town  of  V ,  at  its  stated  meeting 

June  25,  having  already  adopted  and  published  the  first  elevtn  sanitary 
Regulations  as  advised  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  [Paper  No.  26], 
took  action  as  follows  ; — 

For  the  removal  of  marshy  and  malarial  borders  of  a  mill-pond,  seven 

acres  in  extent,  in  tlie  village  of  M .     Upon  complaint  of  the  Health 

Officiit  and  on  personal  inspection  by  the  Hoard, 

"Resolved, — That  the  Secretary  serve  the  following  notice  upon  Messrs, 
B.  and  A,  as  part  owners,  and  on  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  E.  B.  as  pari  own- 
ers and  lessees  : —  That  they  are  hereby  ordered  to  remove  and  drain  the 
marshy  borders  of  the  mill-pond  hereby  declared  to  be  a  nuisance, — 
situated  on  their  respective  lands  and  under  their  control,  on  or  before 
the  zoth  day  of  July,  1881." 

For  Ike  Abatement  of  an  Old  Slaughter-House  Nuisance,  and  for  the 
Cleansing  and  Disinfection  of  the  Building. —  Upon  complaint  of  the 
Health  Officer,  and  after  inspection  by  the  Board  on  the  19th  of  June, 

"  Resolved, —  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  serve  the  following  no- 
tice upon  H,  S- — ,  the  owner  ;-^ 

"  That  she  is  hereby  ordered  to  remove  and  bum  all  boards,  timbers 
and  other  things  which  are  saturated  with  animal  matter  in  and  about 
the  building  known  and  used  as  a  slaughter-house  on  the  western  border 

of  the  mill-pond   marsh,  on    C street,  and    that   the  building   be 

thoroughly  fumigated,  cleansed  and  disinfected,  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
July,  1881." 
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To  Remove  a  Cause  of  Pollution  of  a  Running  Stream  used  for  Domestic 
Purposes. 

"Resolved, —  That  the  following  notice  be  served  by  the  Secretary  on 

C S ;  That  he  is  hereby  ordered  forthwith  to  remove  or  bum 

the  dead  horse  which  he  has  burirti  near  a  running  stream  at ." 

Complaint  by  Citizens,  and  summary  Orders  from  the  Board  of  Health, 
served  by  Health  Officer,  under  the  published  regulations.  Report  of 
service  and  compliance : 

Complaint  — 


'"  To  the  Board  of  Health,  village  (or  town)  of - 


and 


"  Take  notice  that  there  is,  upon  the  premises  ovi^ned  by  J K , 

:upied  by  Mrs.  - — — ,  at  No.  — ,  ; street,  an  overflowing  privy- 

lult ;  and  that  I  hereby  complain  of  the  same  as  a  nuisance." 

Dated -,  N.  Y.,  this  7th  ) 

day  of  May,  1882."  )  "C  U.,  Complainant." 


Upon  this  Complaint  the  Health  Officer  indorses,  ar 
Board  — 

■■  i!!  n^  2     =  iff "^f 
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to  the 
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Summary  Order  for  Abatement  of  Nuisance  of  Stagnant  Water,  and 
an  old  Cistern,  4f  tke  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of .■ 

"■To — -, owner  and  occupant  of  premises  on 

the  corner  of  I and  W streets  : 

"  Vou  are  hereby  notified  that  the  stagnant  water  upon  your  premises 
and  bordering  upon  the  public  streets  here  mentioned,  and  an  old  cistern 
there  situated,  have  been  declared  a  nuisance  by  this  Board,  dangerous 
to  life  and  detrimental  to  health.  You  are  hereby  required  to  abate 
said  nuisance.within  three  days  from  Che  date  hereof,  by  filling  up  said 
cistern,  removing  all  rubbish  and  obstructions  to  drainage,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  said  premises  so  drained,  as  to  be  free  from  all  surface-water." 
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Local  Sanitary  Officers  Obstructed.— Outbreak  of  Diph- 
theria in  a  Summer  Resort  of  Families.—  Notices  by  telegraph 
and  mail  were  received  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  announcing  an 
outbreak  of  diphtheria,  stating  that  the  owner  refused  to  comply  with 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  and  requesting 
inspection  and  advice  by  the  State  Board. 

Inspection  and  Report  by  Commissioner  and  a  Sanitary  Engineer  of  the 
Stale  Board  of  Health : —  "  Found  four  large  buildings  occupied  by  300 
inmates,  mostly  in  families.  It  is  a  family  resoi;!  and  summer  hotel. 
Six  cases  of  diphtheria  had  occurred, —  one  suddenly  fatal. 

"  Drainage  and  Sewerage. —  Conducted  from  all  directions  in  the  base- 
ment under  the  largest  building  to  a  central  receiving  vault,  which  is  an 
untrapped  cesspool  immediately  under'  the  center  of  said  building. 
Numerous  water-closets,  urinals,  ice-boxes,  provision-chambers  and 
pantries  drain  into  this  cesspool.  The  slop-sinks  are  untrapped  ;  the 
basement  floors  and  joists  are  rotten  and  the  decayed  flooring  of  many 
of  the  basement  rooms  has  been  torn  up  and  laid  in  piles.  Accumulated 
fihh,  cart-loads  of  rotten  floorings  and  mud  about  the  water-closets  of 
the  basement,  endanger  the  inmates  of  the  buildings.  None  of  the 
closets,  slop-sinks,  etc.,  are  stench- trapped.     Stenches  everywhere. 

Ventilation. — The  bath-rooms,  watet-closets,  slop-closets  and  privies 
in  each  of  the  buildings  have  no  ventilation  excepting  through  the  apart- 
ments in  which  situated.  The  basement  and  cellars  are  chiefly  ventil- 
ated directly  upward  through  the  'rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  several 
buildings  and  their  corridors  and  promenades." 

Action  by  the  Local  Board  of  Healths —  Based  upon  the  details  of  the 
inspection,  minutely  recorded,  the  village  Board  of  Health  immediately 
convened  and  unanimously  issued  its  sanitary  orders  covering  eleven 
specifications  of  work  to  be  forthwith  executed,  by  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

Remark. —  In  this  instance  the  State  Board  provided  the  expert  in- 
spection upon  which  the  orders  were  made  and  carried  into  execution. 

The  first  order  was  in  the  following  terms  :  "To  empty,  cleanse  and 
disinfect  the  great  cesspool  or  receiving  vault  in  the  basement  at  the 
head  of  the  main  sewer  and  the  pipes  discharging  into  it ;  to  remove  all 
obstruction  from  the  house  sewers,  and  ventilate  the  receiving  vault  by 
a  shaft  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  shall  be  carried  above  the  highest 
point  in  the  roof;  to  hava  flag-stones  over  said  cesspool  or  vault  iaid  air- 
tight in  cement." 

This  instance  illustrates  the  way  in  which  a  local  Board  of  Health 
may  appeal  to  the  State  Board.  Local  Boards,  under  the  amended  law, 
have  the  right  to  enter  and  examine,  for  sanitary  purposes  only,  any 
place  or  premises.     (See  subdiv,  3  of  g  3,  chapter  351,   i88z.) 

Case  of  a  Badly  Ventilated  School-house  —  its  Cesspools  re- 
turning their  Gases  into  it.  —The  physicians  in  the  town  of  C 

have  for  years  quoted  the  enormous  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  of  Ihe 
pupils  in  Public  School  No.  4,  as  evidence  of  unhygienic  conditions  that 
should  be  officially  abated  and  prevented  in  and  about  said  school-house. 
The  local  Board  of  Health  inspected  the  premises,  and  early  in\J>e- 
cember,  1881,  with  the  aid  and  specifications  of  a  sanitary  engineer,^- 
structed  the  school  officers  to  close  several  class-rooms  jforthwith,  ai5v 
make  certain  changes  and  repairs  specified  in  the  engineer's  report.'* 
Those  specifications  were,    •    •    *    that, — '  ^ 
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(a.)  No  provision  whatever  exists  for  ventilation  of  the  basement 
and  first  story  of  the  building  ;  and,  with  only  a  single  exception,  the 
same  is  true  of  second  story. 

(b.)  The  heating  apparatus  derives  its  air  supply  from  the  basement 
room  that  is  occupied  as  a  janitor's  dormitory. 

(c.)  The  three  water-ciosets  in  the  basement  discharge  into  a  hori- 
zontal pipe  that  passes  under  the  cellar  floor,  onward  to  the  cesspools 
in  the  yard.  There  are  hopper-closets  in  the  yard,  all  unventilaled  and 
in  foul  condition.     *     *     * 

It  is  required  that  changes  and  improvements  be  made  as  follows : 

(i.)  Ventilation — first  story — A  board  six  inches  wide,  to  be  fitted 
close  to  lower  sash  of  windows,  so  that  sash  may  be  raised  sufficiently 
to  admit  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  between  top  panes  of  the  lower 
and  the'  bottom  panes  of  upper  sash,  without  draft  across  the  heads  of 
pupils.  Let  the  windows  of  second  story  be  treated  in  like  manner; 
also  from  ceiling  of  centre  of  each,  room  of  this  story  conduct  a  gal- 
vanized iron  cylinder  or  air-shaft,  for  exit  of  foul  air,  through  and  to  a 
heighr  of  two  feet  or  more  above  the  roof.  Place  regulating  registers 
at  lower  end  of  these  air-shafts,  flush  with  ceiling.  Cover  tops  above 
roof  with  cowls. 

(3.)  Basement  and  its  quarters  for  janitor  to  be  vacated,  and  kept 
ventilated  through- and -through, 

(3.)  The  air-supply  channels  to  take  pure  air  from  above,  and  none 
from  basement, 

(4.)  Remove  water-closets,  and  substitute  suitable  ones  with  ade- 
quate means  of  flushing  and  constant  cleansing  [specifications  sub- 
mitted]. Every  closet  in  the  house  to  be  ventilated  by  shaft  from  trap, 
separately,  to  above  the  roof  [specifications  given].  The  filthy  hopper- 
closets  in  the  yard  to  be  superseded  by  suitable  substitutes  [specified]. 

Action  by  Board  of  Health  and  School  Trustees  —  The  Trustees  sus- 
pended the  school  in  those  class-rooms  which  the  Board  of  Health 
condemned,  and  made  the  improvements  as  specified.  On  the  2d  of 
February  the  Board  reported  that  the  work  was  well  executed,  aud  the 
class-rooms  all  fit  to  be  re-occupied-  After  four  months  the  teachers 
and  sanitary  officers  report  that,  though  overcrowded,  no  sickness  or 
deaths  have  occurred.  Trustees  report  that  further  improvements  will 
be  made  during  summer  vacation. 

Procedures  Before  the  Courts. 

The  public  Health  act,  chapter  35^  of  1882,  provides  for  three  classes 
of  cases,  and  suitable  methods  of  procedure,  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.* 

First.  Under  subdivision  7,  section  3  of  the  act,  the  Board  may  issue 
warrants  to  any  constable  or  sheriff,  which  shall  have  the  force  as  if 
issued  out  of  a  court  of  record,  and  which  shall  forthwith  be  executed 
by  said  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  instantly  controlling  causes  of  great 

It  Jur[»dtcttoii  for  merely  ontorclnBthe  Bnnrd'sonJera  without 

--'-"--  'or  DilsdsineanorBre  :    (I)  The  Boitrdlteeir,  for  deter- 

I  or  rariual  to  ober  aanltarr  regulatioiiB  or  orden, 

. ..  ,___ be  Imposed  by  the  Board  ;  (2)  a  polliia  juBtke  or  any 

Justice  of  the  peace;  and.  <3;,  any  court  of  criminal  JuiiBdlctloo  for  violation  of  law* 
BffalDit  barm  to  lite  and  health.  Boiinlaof  Health  may  ascertain  what  Is  must  eipnllent 
In  law  prooeduna  by  ooDSUlilnKtbe  District  Attorney  or  other  cnrnpetent  oounaelnr-at- 
law.    ConcemlnictheBepolntBtbeAttoraoy-Qeneral  has  stated  that  the  "      ' 

latlons  or  the  beklth  I  

,  are  tfarMfDld : 


if  the  orden  and  regulatloDB  ot  local  Boardi  of  Healtb, 
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danger  to  public  health,  and  to  apprehend  and  remove  persons  who 
cannot  otherwise  be  subjected  to  the  sanitary  orders  and  regulations. 

Second.  To  impose  penalties  directly  for  violations  of,  or  non-com- 
pliance with,  sanitary  orders  and  regulations,  and  to  maintain  actions 
m  anjf  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  collect-  such  penalties,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  case.  Also  to  sue  for  and 
collect  the  costs  that  have  been  incurred  by  the  Board  or  a  tontrac- 
tor  under  the  Board  in  the  execution  of  its  order,  whatever  the  sum 
may  be.  i 

Third.  To  bring  offenders  before  the  courts  upon  charges  of  misde- 
meanor, for  violation  of,  or  non-compliance  with,  sanitary  regulations 
and  orders,  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  provided  by  section  4  of 
the  general  Health  act. 

In  all  these  procedures  by  a  Board  of  Health,  the  law  has  fixed  the 
nature  of  the  offense  in  such  manner  that  conviction  thereof  way  be 
had  without  a  formal  indictment ;,  yet  in  all  cases  of  accusation  of 
misdemeanor  (as  under  section  4)  the  accused  person  has  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury,  if  he  so  elects  ;  otherwise,  conviction  and  penalties  may  be 
determined  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  as  respects  the  partic- 
ular case  or  class  of  cases.  All  costs  incurred  by  the  Board  in  necessary 
execution  of  sanitary  orders  may  be  collected  aa  provided  in  sections  5 
and  4  of  the  Health  act. 

Sanitary'  Control    of  Infectious   and   Contagious   Diseases; 
THEIR  Isolation  or  Quarantine. 
Diseases  propagated  by  contagion,  also  those  caused  by  local  con- 
ditions which  should  be  controlled,  removed  and  prevented,  produce  a 

large  proportion  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  State. 

Small -pox,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever  and  many  other  diseases 
are  spread  from  house  to  house,  and  from  place  to  place  by  infection. 
Dysentery  ar\d  the  diarrhceal  diseases  generally,  malarial  fevers  and 
some  other  maladies  are  produced  by  local  causes,  which  require  defi- 
nite action  for  their  removal  and  prevention.  The  drainage,  cleansing, 
drying,  ventilation,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  disease,  require 
sanitary  inspection  and  suitable  sanitary  work. 

The  diseases  which  spread  by  personal  infection,  have  to  be  con- 
trolled and  "stamped  out,"  by  definite  restraint  upon  the  intercourse 
and  exposure  of  individuals, by  separation  or  quarantine  ofthesick 

-efussl  to  obey  any  order  or  repilBUon 
and  by  Bectlon  iOl  Penal  Code,  uitdea 
Dt  or  both.  Genorally  ape*klii|i,  oourta 
I  In  counties  hnre  cd^nliBnoe  <.r  these 
MB  In  cities.  The  method  of  procedure 
in  uuiii  uiBuuurLaui  uvumuu  jmiuiiiar,  miu  lu  the  courts  of  BeUlODB  It  by  iQdlCtntCDt. 

&\  civil  prucetclliJKs  for  the  recovery  of  the  eipeneea  Incurred  by  ths  Board  Id  uim- 
marily  abatloK  oulaancea  under  section  1,  chap,  ffil  of  Laws  \fS&. 

(3)  Civil  proceeding  for  tbe  colIeoUon  of  peoaltleB  Imposed  uoder  the  autharlt;  Of  aub- 
dlvlslon  B  or  section  R, 

The  two  latter  proceodlnm  are  oogrilMble  by  olvll  court*  having  Juriadlotton  of  tb« 
peraons  who  are  parties,  and  iKitrer  to  render  Judtcmeot  for  the  amounts  demanded.  Jul- 
tlCBB  of  the  peace  can  give  Judgment  tii  the  amount  of  1300.  County  oourta  and  the 
Burreioe  court.  llkevrlM  have  Jurladlctlon.  hut  reisvery  must  be  had  to  the  amouotot 
t-w  u>  carry  roats,  recuvery  at  a  less  unount  Bubjectiiig  the  plalQtlffB  to  tbs  payment  of 

All  (it  these  reintKlles  are  concurrent,  and  can  be  resorted  to  Id  succssbIod  irliere  titbet 

III  HddillcHi  111  llieau  remedies  under  the  ste 
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and  of  all  infected  things  and  places,  and  by  thorough  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection of  whatever  is  infected  or  has  been  exposed  to  contagion. 
Whatever  is  necessary  in  such  procedures  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
examples  in  practice,  as  here  shown. 

Cases  and  Sanitary  Procedures  in  Practice: 

Every  case  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever  or  other  infectious  malady,  being, —  by  sanitary  regulations, —  in 
every  town,  city  and  village,  reported  to  the  local  Board  of  Health  as 
soon  as  known,  the  action  taken  by  the  physician,  the  family  and  the 
health  oiBcer  should  be, — 

(i.)  To  separate  the  patient  or  patients,  from  all  persons  liable  to 
take  the  disease. 

(2.)  To  provide  such  perfect  sanitary  care  for  the  sick  and  such 
prompt  and  complete  disinfection  for  the  apartments,  clothing  and  other 
things  that  require  disinfection,  that  disease  shall  not  spread  from 
them. 

Duty  of  physician,  householder  and  family, — Stnall-pox,  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  being  discovered  and  certified  to 
exist  in  any  house,  the  physician  in  attendance  and  the  householder,  or 
family  where  the  disease  appears,  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  health 
officer,  or  if  there  is  no  health  officer,  then  to  the  nearest  member  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  stating  the  name,  age  and  circumstances  of  the  sick 
person  or  persons.  The  medical  attendant  should  at  once  separate  the 
sick  from  all  others  than  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  cases,  and  should 
also  carefully  instruct  the  family  concerning  duties  to  themselv^es  and  tq 
the  sick. 

Duty  of  Health  Officer  and  Board  of  Health. — Be  preparedto  give 
specific  directions,  both  verbally  and  by  the  printed  card,  showing  pre- 
cisely what  to  do,  what  to  avoid,  especially  in  regard  to  the  apart- 
ments and  persons  where  the  sick  are,  the  care  and  disinfection  of  all 
things  that  can  communicate  the  disease,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  rules 
concerning  improper  intercourse  with  and  movements  of  the  sick  and 
whatever  can  convey  the  disease;  also  sanitary  purification  required  at 
the  termination  of  the  case.  The  official  card  for  this  purpose  should 
be  placed  In  the  hands  of  those  in  charge.  The  medical  attendant  is 
responsible  for  the  duty  of  faithfully  enforcing  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  long  as  the  sick  and  the  family  are  pnder  his  professional  care> 

The  sanitary  authorities  should  direct  the  methods  and  extent  of  dis- 
infection, but  it  is  usually  best  to  do  this  by  the  help  of  medical  attend- 
ants, in  no  case,  however,  permitting  these  duties  to  be  omitted.  The 
official  notice  to  the  households  and  their  medical  attendant^  should 
state  these  rules  and  duties  plainly  and  briefly.  The  following  is  a  suit- 
able form  for  such  notice  to  the  family  or  their  physician  or  otherwise: 

A B- being  sick  with  [•mmll-poi]   must  ba  kept  sntlrBly  Mpsrate  troin  all  pm- 

sons    eii:ept  tba  appainted  atteiiditnta.  and  no  uthan  ckq  b«  altuired   to  remain  upoD 

dnated  vilthln  a  tew  years. "'The  direotlnns  slven  In  Nos!  IS,  IB  and  41  ot  the  HtaM 
Board  ol  Heallh  papers  ahuuld  be  falchfullr  lollnired. 

The  ittendBTits,  u  well  as  the  alck  Ifaemaelvea.  abould  bs  k«pt  entirely  away  from 
all  pereona  who  are  not  already  protected  amtnat  the  oontaj^lon.  The  attending  phyHl- 
cian.  aod  the  undanlitned,  will  iilTe  any  Information  deelied  Id  each  case,  and  the 
omelal  releue  from  uiDltarr.  reetrtutlops    wlU  be  given  In  writing   aa  anon  aa  It  BafHly 
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Quaratttine  and  other  Sanitary  Orders  against  Contagious  Disease. — 
Though  it  ispresumed  that  the  health  officer  and  the  Board  of  Health 
will,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  the  confidence  and  concurrence  of  the 
/  people,  so  that  sanitary  orders  and  instructions  will  be  promptly 
complied  with,  the  law  provides  suitable  means  for  enforcing  any  neces- 
sary order  cf  the  local  Board  of  Health. 

An  order  for  the  isolation  or  quarantine  of  any  source  of  dangerous 
contagion  is  absolute  in  its  nature,  and  must  be  promptly  obeyed;  and 
under  sections  three  and  'four  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  as  amended 
in  1867,  1881  and  1882,  it  is  provided  ^^sx"  Every  person  who  shall 
•willfully  violate  or  refuse  to  obey  any  order  or  regulation,  .  .  ,  so 
made  and  served  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  by  issuing 
its  warrants  to  the  constable,  the  Board  may  "apprehend  and  remm-e  sit(k 
persons  as  cannot  otherwise  be  subjected  to  the  orders  and  regulations  by 
them  adcpted."  In  the  execution  of  such  orders  the  officers  are  re- 
quired '  forthwith  to  execute  them,  as  if  tiie  same  had  been  duly  issued  out 
of  any  court  of  record." 

Small-pox,  diphtheria,  typhus,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  and  cholera 
may  occur  under  circumstances  that  require  such  prompt  action.  The 
Stale  Board  has  issued  special  sanitary  papers,  Nos.  13,  14,  I5t  I^i  38 
and  41,  to  aid  health  officers  and  families  in  their  duty  concerning 
these  diseases. 

Records  of  deaths  arui pretialent  diseases.— Th^  laws  require  these  records 
to  be  returned  to  each  local  Board,  as  well  as  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  by  the  health  officer.  Card  No.  30  has  been  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  supplied  by  the  State  Board.  Cards  31  and  52  arc 
for  use  by  the  medical  attendants  upon  small-pox  and  diphtheria,  and 
are  supplied  by  this  Board  to  physicians'  through  the  local  Board. 

Temporary  (2uarantine, — Refuge  and  Hospital, — There  are  four  ways 
of  quickly  providing  a  suitable  refuge  and  hospital  for  contagious  dis- 

/(i.)  At  home,  upon  the  upper  floor,  or  in  any  completely  secluded  part 

of  the  house  —  cleared   of  all  occupants,  except  the   sick   and 

attendants. 
(2-)  A  separate  little  building  suitable  for  a  Hospital   Ward  ready  for 

use. 
(3.)  A  Board  Hut  or  a  Pavilion,  hastily  constructed  for  the  purpose;  or 
(4.)  a  Hospital  Tent  and  Fly  canopy.     These   are  the  safest  kinds  of 

Contagious  Disease  Refuge  during  the  warm  season. 
The_^^rfis  the  common  expedient.     It  is  best  that  the  entire  floor, 
or  that  a  separate  quarter  or  end  of  the  dwelling  be  set  apart  for  the 
domestic  quarantine  of  the  sick. 

The  second  is  occasionally  the  most  available  and  suitable  method. 
Such  a  separate  building  should  be  in  a  healthful  spot,  and  thoroughly 
ventilated. 

The  tHrd  is  frequently  the  best  method  of  quickly  and  effectually 
providing  for  any  mcreasing  number  0/  patients.  The  annexed  plan 
and  specifications  for  a  Contagious  Disease  Refuge  and  Hut,  is  de- 
signed to  show  what  may  be  constructed  in  a  single  day  to  meet  an 
emergency,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  villages,  alms-houses  and  asy- 
lums. The  Hospital  Tent  is  the  best  kind  of  refuge  in  the  warm  season, 
if  the  tent-canvas  and  materials  are  at  hand-  The  annexed  plans  and 
directions  for  the  Tent-Hospital  will  be  readily  understood. 
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These  methods  need  no  further  explanation  in  this  circular ;  yet  as 
regards  any  method  of  isolation,  removal,  and  the  quarantining  of  con- 
tagious  diseases,  we  must  be  careful  to  do  the  sick  no  harm  while  the  peo- 
ple are  being  incited  to  the  duty  of  removing  and  preventing  the  causes  . 
of  disease. 

The  objects  of  this  circular  will  be  attained  if  health  officers  and 
Boards  of  Health  find  their  duties  made  clear  and  their  work  facilita* 
ted  by  iL 

Prepared  and  submitted  ly  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

"Siyiw. — Tba  StaM  Board  of  Health  havlDit  repestedir  conildertd  th«  duty  of  advlslDC 
local  Boards  to  prepare  for  Ihe  retusa-aars  of  aouta  Dontairiniu  disease*.  Inalnioled  Its 
Beoretary  '*  to  haia  Che  most  Biiltabls  plans  and  speclDcatloiia  for  luoli  Ketuce-Hoipl- 
tals  published  aad  distributed  In  tfaaformofa  Circular.  Tbe»  speclfloatlona  and  plan*, 
■a  seen  upontbefollowlDgpasee.  were  appended  to  tbe  Iore«OlLiB  eiatnplea  and  nitiuiods 
of  procedures,  and  baie  been  lumlsbed  to  all  looal  Boards  and  bealth  oSoaia  la  a  pam- 
phlet now  l[DOWoaslNo.£T]lDtheBtate  Berles  of  Saaltary  Papon. 
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[No.  97.] » 

State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York. 


COFTAGIOUS  DISEASE  REFUGES:- TEMPORARY  HOSPITALS 


SMALL-POX  AND  OTHER  PESTILENT  CONTAGIONS. 

Frvpartd  and  DMributed  umer  hatrueUona  from  Ou  SUUt  Board  cf  ITcalUi. 

Br  TBI  BacraTABT. 


The  illastntlona  npon  the  next  tno  facing  pages  prewat  eiMuplea  of  the  most 
snitabla  nud  readily  erected  Hospitalii  and  Rafagea  tor  couUigloai  dUeasas  that 
need  Co  be  qaarantined. 

Platb  I  sliowB  Refuge-HatH,  and  acoeesories,  balU  ot  wood. 

Fi^TB  U  shows  Refuge  Tent-HoepItalB. 

No.  1,  A  A,  in  Plate  I,  ahow  the  plan  *  ot  a  temporar;  hut  which  can  be 
erected  and  made  read;  for  two  patients  in  a  day  or  night.  Length,  33  feet,  width, 
10  feet,  ftnd  tieight  (average;,  13  feet.     Total  cubic  feet  of  alr-epace  —  2,640. 

ThiB  little  but  or  pavilion  (1  &  A)  has  foar  or  five  windowB,  and  may  be  warmed  by 
a  BtoTe.  It  is  deoigned  to  meet  tlie  first  urgent  necessity  far  quarantining  one  or 
two  patleute  imtil  a  larger  structure  (3  &  B,  C,  D)  can  be  erected  for  greater  nam- 
bers,  when  this  may  be  reserved  for  convalesce  nts.  It  only  two  or  three  patients 
are  to  be  so  placed  in  Hospital  this  hnt  la  sufficient.  [The  cost  of  It,  at  the  lowest, 
1b  about  tS6.] 

No.  d  A  B,  O  A  D,  show  plan  of  a  larger  structure  In.  which  from  six  to  nine 
patients,  with  the  same  kind  of  contagious  dieeaaes  can  be  well  accommodated. 
ItB  accessory  structurns  may  be  erected  after  the  shelter  for  the  sick  is  cnmpleted. 
This  pavilion  is  33  feet  by  SO  feet,  —  060  square  feet  of  fioor-area ;  with  a  mean 
height  of  14  feet.  Total  cubic  space  —  9,340  feet.  The  length  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure.  Every  10  feet  of  suck  Increase  will  add  S,080  cubic  feet  of  air. 
space,  and  enoagU  for  two  or  three  additional  patients.  There  should  l>e  no  par- 
tiUons  (unless  deemed  necessary  for  locked  separation  of  sexes).  The  floor- 
screens,  —  C,  D  £  G,  —  are  tlie  only  meaaa  of  separation  ordinarily  needed. 

No.  3  (&  F)  la  the  plan  of  an  accessory  building,  with  ehed-roof  and  five  or 
dz  compartmentB.     Its  front  line  is  20  feet  back  from  the  sick  ward. 

No.  4  shows  ali  tliat  la  needed  for  a  disinfecting- room  and  a  dead-house. 
(Needed  in  an  epidemic.) 

No.  B  (&  B  &  E')  shows  plan  of  privy  arranged  for  sanitary  eecurity,  at  least 
cost,  as  a  disinfecting  and  dry-earth  closet.     Its  tubs  are  the  halves   of  a  kero- 

Ftg.  A  shows'south-end  view  of  No.  1,  the  temporary  and  .convalescent  wardr 
B  presents  a  view  of  either  end  of  No.  i  and  O,  with  the  end  windows  and  one 
of  the  doors. 

[bee  kmsbavbd  plateb  ok  facinq  faoeb  412-13] 
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DESIGNED  BY  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  N.  V. 


Del.  by  R.  Preuott  Sanitary  EocftiMr- 
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O  ^vea  ta  interior  (broken)  and  an  exterior  perspectiTe  viev  of  pavilioD  2  & 
B.  'I'he  poflitiona  of  Its  ridge-ventilator,  and  its  gable  window  ownng  on  an  axis,* 
are  seen. 

D  Bbowfl  the  readv  HubdlviaiOQ  of  tloor  Into  bed-apaceB  thM  ina7  be  sepftnited 
at  pleaaore  by  the  movable  acraeoa.     [G.] 

E  &  B'  A  6  are  viewH  of  the  privy,  etc. 

F  ia  the  north  end-view  of  kltcben,  laundry  and  privy. 

a  shows  face  and  feet  of  aecreen;  leagth  10  or  11  feet;  height  6  or  0  feet. 
Two  flat. feet  of  plank-stripH,  with  Qrmly  fastened  end  etaadaplB  and  a  croBB-bar, 
with  a  face  of  atout  muBlin  stretched  and  fastened  by  tuoalding-deata  and  btsaded 
tacks*,  areallthaC  are  required  tor  such  Bcreena.  The  muslia  may  at  ^niea  be 
uaed  as  the  meana  of  disinfectiag  ttie  ward-atmoephiire  by  the  alkaline  Perman- 
ganateor  BpiritaousTbyniol'solDtions,  which  may  be  painted  upoa  the  screens  aa 
required  for  evaporation,  continually,  or  at  intervals. 

Bbtuob-Hospital  Tbntb-Platb  IL 

Phus  No.  1  shows  a  well-fioored  aud  warmed  Tent.HoBpital,  with  an  extended 
^g.  The  whole,  or  any  section,  may  be  open  at  the  sides  and  enda,  and  any  eec- 
tion  may  be  completely  or  partly  closed,  at  the  option  of  the  physician.  Aa  here 
Been  the  floor  and  sides  and  aautb.weet  end  are  open  (b  to  c).  The  rolled  caavaa  is 
looped  up  at  X  x  x,  to  be  let  down  In  a  moneDt,  and  fastened,  to  protect  any 
section  or  all  sides.  _ 

Aa  here  seen  the  tent-floor  is  sappoaed  to  be  20  by  40  feet,  —  800  square  feet  are*. 
The  mean  height  is  13  feet.     Total  cable  feet  of  space  within  the  Tent,  —  0,600. 

F  bUowb  a  jacketed  stove  ;  and  F  f  shows  the  course  of  theliot^irflae,  vrhlch 
iB  a  targe  sheet-iron  cylinder  within  which  the  smoke-pipe  from  F  extends  to 
chimney-pipe  f. 

Plan  No.  2  is  an  ordinary  Hospital-Teal,  with  the  Fly  spread  aa  a  double 
roof  ;  but  that,  or  another  Fly,  may  be  extended  in  front  (to  eoulh-eaat)  and  the 
extent  of  flooring  may  be  doubled  and  the  hospital  capacity  tbua  increased.  The 
floor-area,  as  here  seen,  is  supposed  to  be  14  by  16  feet ;  and  when  eit«nded,  —  fora 
Fly-canopy.  —  it  would  measure  16  by  28  feet.  The  latter  la  sufficient  for  foar 
or  five  patients  and  an  attendant ;  the  former  for  one  or  two.  Where  th« 
materials  are  ready,  and  in  good  military  order,  thia  kind  of  TeDt-HOFpilal  ran  be 
erected  and  prepared  in  an  hour  from  the  time  the  grounda  and  floor  are  pr»>piired. 

S,  s.  A  n.  ahow  the  method  of  fattenivg  the  overlaying  mar^^na  of  canvas  at 
the  gables  and  rides  of  lents.  S  &  IT  show  the  pin,  ringand  button-hole  methods 
and  ■  shows  how  to  use  a  heavy  cnrd  with  its  "  needle  "  dropped  through  a  Eeries 
of  rings  or  staples  to  become  a  fastener. 

T  ahowB  how  to  make,  and  to  close,  a  ventilating- window  in  an  end  or  side  of 
the  tent,  also  how  to  attach  and  fasten  strilis  of  canvas. 

To  erect  tka  Tent-Ho»pital  —  Employ  a  man  whose  army  experience  or  other 
knowledge  and  tact  will  serve  tlie  purpose.  Second.hand  canvas  wilt  answfr  fbr 
a  Smatl-Pox  Refuge,  as  the  Tent  must  he  burned  as  soon  as  out  of  use. 

To  fteuTt  dryne*»  —  Select  dry  sod  moderately  elevated  ground,  and,  if  not  on 
a  rock,  dig  a  trench  two  feet  in  depth  entirely  aronnd  the  Tent,  —  within  two  or 
three  yards  from  it,  —  and  give  it  a  aecure  oatfall. 

•windows  for  iwnCUattnn  nre  quloklr  made  In  the  w 

unblenched  niii»lln  atrctchad  u[h>[1  Cramsa.    Halt  of  t]._   . 

ever;  or  any  window,  majr  thus  substitute  mualla  tor  bIsu. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Spbcifioattok   of   Matebiai,   fob  Contaoioitb    Disease  Refitobb 
(PnpBred'br  Hr.  Pbuoott.  HnltaryeDflDeer.) 


This  Spec^cation  has  reference  to  the  accompanying  description  and 
plans  of  "  Contagious  Diseasa  Refuges  and  Temporixry  Bospilais;" 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  HedUh  of  New  York. 

Plats  I. 

SUt.  —  ThesillBof  aJl  die  liiiildingB  shall  i«Bt  on  poets,  blocks,  or  Bbme  piers, 

sh&ll  be  aceaiaMly  level,  and  at  the  corners  ehali  be  halved  and  spiked  or  pinaed. 

The  bIIIb  of  Nob.  1,  2  tind  3  shall  be  made  ol  two  2  by  8  ioch  joists  spiked  to. 

Sther.  so  as  to  make  a  sill  measuriog  4  b}'  8  Incbes.  The  Bills  of  Noa.  4  and  5 
ill  be  made  of  two  3  by  4  inch  joistS'splked  togMber,  so  aa  to  make  a  sILl  meas- 
urini;  4  b J  4  inches. 

Tiatta  and  Comer  PmU.  —  The  plates  and  comer  poets  for  all  the  bulldtnes 
shall  be  made  of  tno  2  by  4  inch  joists  spiked  t«getlier,  so  as  to  make  a  Blngle 
piece  meaBariBK  4  b;  4  tncbee. 

It  timber  measuring  4  by  8  inches  and  4  by  4  inches  be  at  hand  it  maj  be  used 
in  liBQ  of  the  combinstion.pieces  here  described. 

irioor  Btiamt.  —  The  floor  beams  for  all  buildings  shall  be  of  2  b;  8  inch  etas', 
and  placed  two  feet  apart  and  properij  braced. 

Baftert  and  Studding.  —  The  rafters  aod  studding  for  all  bnildings  shall  be  of 
2  by  4  inch  stuff,  placed  not  more  than  2  feet  6  inches  apart. 

cloort.  — The  floors  of  all  the  buildings  except  Nos.  4  and  6  shall  be  of  two 
thicknesses  of  1^  Inch  "  cull  boards  ;"  the  under  flooring  may  be  of  seooad  or  third 
qnalitT  *'  cuHs,"  and  the  top  flooriDjii^  must  be  of  first  quality  "  culls."  The  floors 
must  be  eighteen  inches,  as  nearly  as  possible,  from  the  ground. 

Siding,  —  The  siding  shall  be  "Novelty  aiding."  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
otherwise  of  clap-boa^lng ;  atlng  colls  If  economy  require.  In  Nos.  1,2  and  3 
(engraved  plans)  tsrred  paper  should  flrst  be  nailed  to  the  stodding,  and  the  siding 
put  on  outside  of  this. 

Meofii.  — The  roofs  to  be  covered  with  shingles,  if  obtainable,  otherwise  of  boards 
and  ^ttons.  If  liattoiia  ai«  used  they  ekonid  b«  not  over  8  inches  wide,  and  laid 
in  pa inl skins.  > 

Doort.  —  Battoned  doore  will  be  leqnired.  as  shown  in  drawings  [or  any  ready- 
made  doors  In  market].  Doors  to  storerooms  in  No.  8  require  locks;  other  doors 
mav  be  provided  with  a  simple  latch. 

fCtndotu. —Windows  will  conform  to  the  dimensions  given,  as  closely  as  the 
supply  in  the  market  will  afford.  In  Ko.  1,  all  8  bv  5  feet,  lit  Mo.  2,  side  and 
lowerends,  3by  0  fetit  i  gable  3  by  8  feat  6  inches.  In  No.  8,  all  3  by  6  feet.  In 
No.  4.  3  by  8  feet,  placed  bb  high  as  possible.  In  No.  S,  1  by  2  feet.  The 
lower  sash  in  each  window  of  No.  1  may  l>e  covered  with  muslin  or  sheeting,  and 
not  glated.  Any  window  may  be  thus  treated.  The  long  gable-windows  in  No.  3 
are  to  swing  on  a  horlaontal  aiis  at  the  center,  the  irattom  swinging  outward, 

PartiUant.  —  t'ae  partitions  In  No.  8  are  to  be  of  a  single  thickness  of  one-half 
or  three-qnarter  Inch  ceiling  boards,  tongned  and  grooved. 

Sertf^n*  or  Movable  Partitimt.  —  There  will  !»  reqoired  six  screens  or  movable 
partitions,  each  consisting  of  a  stout  frame  II  feet  long  and  6  feet  high,  reatlng 
on  a  croes-piece or  "foot"  at  each  end  ;  said  foot  to  be  2  feet  long,  6  inches  wide 
and  2  inches  thick.    The  frame  Ut  be  covered  with  unbleached  sheeting. 
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No.  1.  —  TbMFOIUBT    AXD  CORyALMCEIlT  WlSD. 

1.110  fo,..™  A»r        ^ 


eltv),  ;40 


8IIU,  2x8  In.  (doubled)  136  ft. 

PUtes.  lit  Id.  (doubledl  13*  ft. 

Carnere,  Sxt  Id.  (doubled)  IM  ft. 

Floor  boaniii,  inH  Id..  UO  ft. 

HtuddiDB,  '^1  iDObes,  isa  teet. 

Rsltara,  £il  lucbai.  110  feet. 

Flooring,  oommon  oulU.  I3t:  •Q.,  XSOra.  tt.         I  Windows.  &,3iS feel.. 

FlooFlDc,  lint  quAlttf  ouUb,  13^  Id.,  29)  sq.  ft.  |  Door,  1, 3iT  feet  (u  aaai  i 


740  aq.  ft. 
kjujift  uufuua.  an  BquKre  feet. 
nitles,  IX  tbouwrid. 
rner  boarda,  etc..  lii  Inohes.  IBS  feet. 


No.  &— Sice  Ward. 


81118,  Sx8  Incbss  {doubled 
T.. .. he8(doub]( 

1.  IdoubJedl  - 

2iS1n.  (doubled).  00 ft. 


Plo'or"£i 
BtuddlDi 


Biding  (Nojetty),  iSfH  aq.  ft. ;  or  c 
.-..ed"" 


Fl(>nrtii|«.  Boinmin' cullB^  IV  lu.,  aaOMi.  I«eC.        iDohes. 
FloorlDK,  tlrstqualltyculU,li<'D.,esO>q.  ft.  I  Doors,  £.3iT  feet. 


Ho.  S.  —  ADHTKTSTRATIOH  BUIUUHQ. 


BearlnB  beam ,.. ._„ 

Floorlna  beikms,  2z»  Inches,  HO  fset. 
8tudd1nE.3i_4  Inches.  BIl  feet. 


SIdlnir  (Noielty).  1^68  ft.;  or  oUp^ud*.  ■,«* 

Tarred  paperi  I.H8  feet. 
RonflnK  boards,  TrO  iquare  feet. 
Shingles,  BMU ' 


No.  1 
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Bills.  2it  Incbea  (doubled).  10<ft. 
Plates,  ^4  Inahes  {doubled).  1(H  ft. 
Oorners,  Zil  In.  (doubled).  101  ft. 
Floer  beams,  'iiS  Incbei,  04  feet. 
Btuddlng.  2x4  Inches.  ZtT  feet. 
Etoftere,  Zxi  Inohee,  63  feet. 
FloorlDg,  coimnaD  culls,  IJi  la,.  144 1 


>  DisiNFKCTiRa  Boom. 
ildlng  t^oveltjl,  Blfl  sq,  ft 
1,014  square  feet. 


oards,  el 


Bills,  2it  Inches  (doubled),  SS  ft 
Floor  beams.  Ei4  Inches.  12  test 
Studdlnx,  2x4  Inohes,  04  feet. 
Flooring,  common  cnlla,  IX  In.,  ST  squu 
Beit.  etu..  fl rat  quality  cults,  lifln.,  ISsq. 
HooQiig  boards, 80  aqtiare  feet. 
Barters,  2x4  Inob.  24Ieet. 


Partition,  K  In 

q.ft.         "Window,  l.BxJ 

I  Doors,  1, 3xJ  tee 

No.  S.  -  Prtvt, 

ShlDslea.iif  thou 


[uara  ft. 


.  ft,  1  or  clap^ioacda, 

'biTJtisretc.,  1x6  In.,  48  feet. 

w.l.Sfeetilroot. 

I,  SfeetOlnolieaxafsat. 


Si41nc 

Comm 

First  quality  cull , 

i  Novelty  siding,  4.304  square  feet; 
1  or  .:lsp-bo»rds.  fl3)fl  squa-  •— 
Tarred  paper.  GIO  pounds. 
Koodna  bonrdm  2.170  lousr 
Shicitles,  18)<  tboir      ' 


Corn 


fflndoT 


,  3i.i  feei 


Inches,  850  feet. 


Window 

Dnora,  a  feel  flinches  ■ 
K  Inch  celllnii  (for  pari 
Nails  and  brads  lestlmi 


Id  addition,  tliere  will  bo  required  for  TSo.  3  a  ridge  ventilator,  as  shown  Id  tlio 
draningB.  It  ruay  be  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high.  It  will 
be  provided  with  a  BwiDglDg-sh utter  on  each  side,  mode  as  large  as  possible,  Ihu 
hottom  Bwiagiag  oatwam. 
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State   Board  of  Health  of  New  York. 


ORGAiJIZATION,  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTE 

TIM  SMte  tioird  sraHKh  iBTltM  theattMtlw  or  Ueil  Botrda  of  Health  iBTnwna,  VUUfin  and 
OUcB  t»  Uta  recMtlT  ■■ended  Hatal«,  deflnlag  tbe  pawen  and  dattes  of  Lotil  Sanitary  OOUeifc 

AN  ACT  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Public  Health. 


[Tha  anMndBMnt  In  1881,  ohaptMr  431,  SMshni  Lawa,  ta  hare  printed  In  iialics. 
The  wordi  in  black  leUars  lutve  b*«a  added  by  the  amendoventa  ntada  in  chapter 
361  ~af  1882.  The  other  portion,  in  common  lype,  comprises  what  remains  of  the 
original  act  of  iSjo.j 

(  I.  Il  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  comnlOD  council  of  eytry  city  in  tAit  s/alf,  rxcepfinthe 
ciliel  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Yonkert  and  Buffalo,  whiih  are  ka^by  txctpted  from  Iht 
BptraHon  of  this  act,  to  appoint  a  ioard  of  heahh  foe  such  city  to  consist  of  six  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  said  coutuil,  and  wha  shall  be  appeiniid  cu  foUoius ;  T-wo  persuns  for  a 
ttrm  of  one  yiar  ;  two  persons  Jor  a  term  ef  hoo  years  ;  and  two  persons  fir  a  term  of  three 
years  J  {one  of  ■whom,  at  least,  shall  bi  a  contpf  tent  physician).  The  "'"J'*'' V  Coniiiiuiion 
sueh  eiCy  tliall  he  e  member  ex-o^cio  of  such  board  ef  Acalli,  and  tiall  ie  presi-  ^'^^yR^^ 
dtnl  thereof.  The  said  board  of  health,  when  duly  er^aniied,  shall  appoint  a 
competent  physician  {not  a  member  of  such  board)  ttiho  shall  be  health  officer  for  such  city. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  rttiiave  any  of  the  existing  boards  of  health  in  any  of 
the  cities  of  this  state,  but  the  successors  ef  such  boards  shall  be  appointed  as  in  this  secliim 
provided.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  board  of  health, 
appointed  as  herein  provided,  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  by  such  common  council  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  anil  tht  said  common  council  shall  also  have  punier  to  Jill  any  vacancy 
caused  in  such  board  of  health  by  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  city  of  any 
member  thereof .  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  ef  the  trustees  of  every  incorporated  village  in  this 
stale  in  tohich  there  isnot  n/noa  board  of  health  duly  organitcd,  to  appoint  onee  ?"'',''  , 
in  each  year  a  board  of  health  for  such  village,  le  consist  of  not  less  than  three  Vilbges. 
nor  mare  than  seven  persons  (laho  are  not  village  trustees),  who  shall  hold  ofice  for  one  year, 
or  Mntil  their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed,  from  which  board  shall  be  elected  a  presi- 
dent ttnd  secretary ;  and.the  said  board  of  health  thus  constituted  shall  appoint  a  competent 
physician  to  be  the  health  office^  of  such  village,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  ef  said  board  of 
health. 

J  3.  The  snpcTvisor  and  jnstices  of  the  peace  and  the  \ava  c\ex\,  or  a  majority  of  ihtm, 
of  each  town  in  this  stale,  together  with  a  eititen  ef  such  town,  of  full  age  to  be  elected  by 
them,  shall  be  the  board  of  health  for  such  town  for  each  year,  and  they  shall  y^^^y^^^^^ 
appoint  some  competent  physician  net  a  member  of  said  board,  to  be  the  health  ^  "JH,"'** 
e^er  for  such  town.  They  shall  have  cognizance  of  the  causes  of  injury  iTBiSnlsof™ 
danger  tothe  public  health,  and  shall  meet  upon  eallofthe  supervisor.  Also.  Htalih. 
lahfnever  in  tht  judgment  of  the  slate  board  of  health,  or  (if  ike  said  board  be  not  in  session), 
ef  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  it  ehall  be  necessary,  and  the  public  good  requires  it, 
the  supervisor  of  suck  town  upon  reasonable  notice  icing  given  him  from  the  state  Board  oj 
health,  or  its  president  and  secretary,  shall  immediately  convene  the  town  board  of  health, 
by  notice  tothe  members  thereof,  to  take  tuch  proceedings  at  the  public  health  in  that  vicinity 
may  require,  and  concerning  which  it  shall  have  been  notified  by  the  state  board  of  health, 
or  by  its  president  and  secretary.  And  in  any  casein  which  the  term  for  which  Iheioara 
of  health  of  any  villagtor  city  heretofore  appointed  shall  have  expired,  or  in  any  case  in 
which  a  member  or  several  members  of  a  board  of  health  ef  any  loam,  village  or  city  in  this 
stale,  shall  resign  or  cease  to  act  officially,  so  that  less  than  the  statutory  number  ef  memben 
of  said  board  continue  to  be  members  thereof,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  Judge 
of  the  county  in  which  such  town,  village  or  city  is  situated,  or  of  an  adjacent  county  upon 
being  satisfied  thai  such  term  has  expired  or  that  such  vacancy  or  vac 
la  appoint  in  loriting  a  cempelenl  citiicn  er  cititens,  as  the  ease  shall  require  to  fill  "a 
such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  aiid  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office  within  rf,  f""  fi"**'- 
lime  specified,  and  until  the  said  toant,  village  or  municipal  government  shall  havt  elected 
53 
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a- appointed  tht  mimbtr  or  mtmbtrt,  ■ahotkall,  accardingio  laai, perfonn  suck  official dutia 
itt  the  said  board  gf  heallk.  The  imltcn  appointment  to  a  boantef  health,  modi  by  a  tounij 
judge  utfder  this  iiction  shall  farthviith  6e  filed  in  the  offici  of  tki  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  said  board  of  health  it  located.  Any  vielatian  of  the  provisions  of  thit  seetign  or  of 
any  lamfiil  initruction  of  said  state,  board  of  health  shall  be  a  miidegiianor, 

%  3.  The  several  boards  of  health  now  organized  in  any  city,  village  Or  town  in  this  stale 
{except  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn),  and  the  several  boards  of  health  coastiiuUd 
under  this  act  as  amended,  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  Uieirduty; 

(1.)  To  meet  in  their  respective  cities,  villages  and  (owns  aiidfii  and  determine  the  period 
of  quarantine  to  which  vessels,  vehicles  or  persons  arriving  in  such  city,  village  or  town 
shall  lie  subject;  but  the  said  board  sha]l  have  power,  alter  an  examinalion,  to  reduce  (be 
period  of  quarantine  of  such  vessel,  vehicles  or  persons,  if  Ihey  deem  il  safe  lo  do  so.  • 
Pmcribed  (^  )  To  prescribe  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  local  health  officer ;  toditect 
duiiej  ot  him  from  lime  to  time  in  the  performance  thereof,  and  to  fii  the  compcnsatioo 
helllli  officer.  .       .    „         . 

he  shall  receive. 
VvKtn  ion-     ^'^  ^°  make  orders  and  regulations  in  their  discrelion  concerning  the  place 
gulatt  quar-  and  mode  of  quaiantine,  the  examination  and  purification  of  vessels,  boats  and 
'"  other  craft  not  onder  qnaranline ;  the  trealment  of  vessels,  articles  or  persons 

thereof;  the  regulation  of  intercourse  with  infected  places ;  the  apprehension,  sepaialion 
and  treatment  of  emigrants  and  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  eiposed  to  any  infec- 
ttous  or  contagious  disease ;  the  suppression  and  removal  of  nuisances,  and  all  such  other 
otifers  anri  regulations  as  they  shall  thinlt  necessary  and  proper  for  the  prcservalion  of  llie 
puhhc  health ;  al»o  to  enter  upon  or  wltlilti  say  place  or  premUaa  wher*  oondltlons 
dangerous  to  ttaA  pablio  health  are  known  or  believed  to  exist  and  by  appointed 
Loai  boanl  membera  or  penons  to  fiuipect  and  ezamioe  the  same,  ioT  the  protection 
i^r  .="'"'  of  life  and  health,  and  for  no  other  pnipose,  and  all  ownen,  agenta  and 
repon  upon  occupantg  shall  pennit  auch  sanitary  axaminationB )  and  it  ihall  be  th» 
my  piemiKs.  ^^^y  of  said  board  of  health  to  fiimiah  said  owners  c^  oocnpanta  a  writ- 
ten Btatament  of  reaolta  or  oonclusioni  of  such  DxaniinBtion& 


{4.)  To  regulate  and  prohibit  or  prevent  all  commuiucation  or  intercotme 
""*  """■.  vrith  all  houses,  tenemenls  and  places,  and  the  persons  occnpying  the  same,  in 
ioitcitdpei-  which  there  shall  be  any  person  who  shall  have  been  exposed  to  any  infecttoos 
^^  or  contagious  disease. 

(5.)  Such  board  of  health  shall  have  pcneer,  anditikall  be  ilsduty,  to  receive  and  examine 
into  the  titttwe  of  tomplainij  made  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  roneerning  causes  of  danger, 
er  injury  lo  thepablie  health  viilhin  the  limits  of  iti  jurisdiction  ;  alio  lo  report  to  the  stale 
board  pf  health,  promptly,  facts  which  relate  to  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases  within  said 
jurisdiction,  and  to  require  lueh  isolation  aud  quarantining  of  persons,  vettelt  and  sonnet 
Board  to  of  infection,  at  thai!  be  in  iit  judgment  necessary ;  also  to  release  fnm  atck 
pmiof&ctj.  isolation  or  quarantine,  such  persons,  vesselt  and  things,  at  it  shall  deem  safe  t9 
■ndarccDid  toreleasci  but  uponordering  such  fuaranliningor  isolation,  or  such  rtleasejnim 
aodxig.  the  tame,  taid  board  anditt  health  officers  shall  Tiiaie  a  record  of  the  facts  in  the 
ease,  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  action  tahen.  It  shall  alto  be  the  duty  of  the  taid  local  toard 
to  procure  snitable  places  for  the  reception  of  persons,  and  things  infected -with  malignant, 
contagious  or  infectioos  diseases,  and  in  all  cases  where  sick  persons  cannot  olherwiH;  be 
provided  for,  to  procure  for  them  medical,  and  other  attendance  and  necessaries  j  anJ  tt 
Tomnvidi  shall  bi  the  duty  of  every  such  board  of  health  lo  lake  cognitance  of,  and  rrporl, 
public  vacd-  every  cote  of  tmall-pox  or  varioloid,  occurring  within  said  board' t  jurisdicticv, 
™"^'  also  to  mate  all  needful  previsions  for  immediately  obtaining  the  necessary  means 

for  Ihorough  and  tofe  vaccination  of  all  persons  within  the  said  jut  isditlion  viho  may  need 
the  same.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  in  each  town,  village  and  city  in 
The  Board,  this  state,  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  registration  of  deaths,  diseases  and  tie 
mi&M^  causes  of  death,  and  by  it!  appointed  officers,  to  examine  all  certificates  and  rreordt 
of  death,  atid  findings  of  coronet' 1  juries,  and  to  designate  the  fersotii  wheshali 
grant  permits  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  ^  prescribe  sanitary  regulations  fir 
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auh  burialii  and  thara  ahall  b«  BO  burial  of  txf  dMidpazaon  tmtil  *  oerUfioate  of 
Uw  death  and  lU  oautOB,  U  known,  ahall  haTO  1>asn  mado  and  prMent«d  as  r»- 
qoirad  b7  tha  law*  of  this  Btatfl^  andimtiltherBapon  a  peimlt  for  bmial  ihall  haw 
baangivenu  providod  byaaidlawat  and  it  ihall  bi  tht  duty  of  rvery  iu<h  beard  ef 
health  to  tupervisi  nnd  maki  cotnpUti  thi  rtgislralion  of  birth],  deaths  and  inarriqgtt  within 
tkt  lUititi  of  iti  juriidiclion,  and  in  so  camflf  ling  the  said  regiitratiim  the  fo-r/ The  cat  |Kr 
therta/shall  it  aeharge  upon  such  lirjin,  village  ar  city,  and  shall  not  exceed  ^^^  ^jL*" 
ffiy  cents  for  each  eampletely  verified  and  registerea  record  of  a  birth,  death  or  emu. 
ptarriage,  but  the  loam  clerks  and  the  registering  elerit provided  by  law  in  villages  and 
cities  may  still  keep  all  records  of  births,  deaths  and  piarriages  as  required  by  chapter  ^ve 
Jiundred  and  twelve,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, •  and  In  any  place  fat  this 
data  fat  which  th«  atats  board  of  health  asoertaina  that  said  regiatratlon  1*  not 
t^Otnpletely  and  waU  made^  said  state  board  ahall  notify  the  local  board 
cfhMUli  and  the  registarlngolerli,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  regis- ^7,^^ 
tration  In  such  place,  that  within  thtea  months  from  the  data  of  anch  ^^^  *" 
notice^  nid  defaota  and  n^lect  In  the  rocorda  must  be  amended  and  Iccuandm- 
prevantad.    If  at  the  ezpiratiou  of  the  time  mentioned  said  nef^ect  and  ana  for  a 
defects  ara  not  overcame  and  prevented  by  said  local  authoritieB,  ilt  '™'- 
shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  state  board  of  health  to  take  such  control  of,  and  adopt 
soch.  nteena  for  """■'"g  compliance  with  rules  and  regulationa  for  tha  lald  records, 
aa  'will  secure  thair  completeneia  and  proper  registiatlen  within  the  limit  of  coat 
hereinbefore  specified,  and  nntU  the  aald  local  offioins  shall  agree  to  and  aotnally 
make  the  said  records  and  registry  complete  as  required  bylaw)  any  refusal  or 
wUlfol  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  or  file  for 
regiatratioa  any  record  or  reoorda  as  aforeaald,  and  any  officer  or  board  that  shall 
negteot  or  refuse  to  register  and  preserve  said  records  as  required  fay  la-w,  shaD 
be  deemed  gtdlty  of  a  mlsdemeauenr,  and  may  be  prosecuted  In  any  court  of  com- 
patant  Jurisdiction. 

(6. )  To  publish  from  lime  to  lime  a]l  such  orders  and  regulations  of  general 
obligalion  as  they  shall  huve  made,  in  sucli  mannner  as  to  secure  eaily  and  full  regulatiiini  to 
publicily  thereto  i  and  to  make,  wilhoni  publication  thereof,  such  orders  and  *"  f*'''''*'*^ 
legnlations  in  special  or  ^dividual  cases,  not  of  general  applicalion,  as  they  may  see  fit, 
concerning  the  suppression  and  removal  of  nuisances,  and  concerning  all  other  matters  m 
their  judgment  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  and  to  serve  copies  thereof  upon  any  occa- 
pant  or  occupants  of  any  premises  whereon  any  such  nuisances  or  other  matters  aforesaid 
shall  exist,  or  by  posting  the  same  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  such  premises. 

(7.)  To  issue  warrants  to  any  constable  of  their  respective  cities,  villages  or  powerlo  b- 
towna,  to  apprehend  and  remove  such  persons  as  cannot  otherwise  be  subjected  »i»"ananu. 
to  the  orders  and  regulationH  by  them  adopted;  and,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  do 
so,  to  issue  their  warrant  !□  the  sheriff  of  theii  respective  counties  to  bring  to  their  aid  the 
power  of  the  county ;  all  which  warrants  shall  be  forthwith  executed  by  the  ollicers  to 
whom  they  shall  be  directed,  who  shall  possess  the  Uke  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  like 
dutiei  in  the  execution  thereof,  as  if  the  same  had  been  duly  issued  out  of  any  court  of 
record  in  this  state. 

(8. )  To  employ  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  Emplftymmi 
into  effect  the  orders  or  regulations  they  shall  have  adopted,  published  and^'^B^"'^ 
made,  and  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  this  act,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

(9-*)  To  impose  penalties  for  the  violation  of,  or  noncompliance  with,  their  Bairdiof 
orders  and  regulations,  and  to  maintain  actions  in  any  court  of  ottnpetant  Juris- im^Ue  ^ 
(Bctlon  to  collect  sorfi  penalties,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  J]"^'^''™' 
case,  or  to  restrain  by  injunction  such  violations,  ar  otherwise  to  enforce  sach  Hiain  violi- 

ofders  and  regulations.  jSSi™."" 

•  Addsd  br  { I,  dutiMr  J59,  Lawiaf  iBtc 
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den*i^i^  (  4.'  Every  person  who'shall  willfally  violale  or  refas«  to  obey  any  order  ot 
■  mudemeaii-  regulation  so  made  and  puWiahcd,  or  any  order  so  made  and  senred,  or  pMled 
«j  iwaliy.  asaforesaid,sballbedeemed  guiity  oramisdemcanor.andoncoQvictionlhereot, 
shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprison  met  t,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  snch  fine 
nbt  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  nor  such  imprisonment  ilx  ntontha.  And  in  any  case 
of  non-compliance  with  any  order  or  regulation  which  shall  have  been  so  served  01  posted, 
as  provided  in  sabdivision  six  of  section  three  of  said  act  as  hereby  amended,  the  said  board 
■p,„„  ,0  or  its  servants  or  employees  may  lawfully  enter  upon  any  premises  lo  which 
enier  "P™  snch  order  or  regulation  relates,  and  suppress  or  remove  the  nnisance  or 
•uKireH  nui-  other  matters  in  the  judgment  of  said  board  detrimental  to  the  pnbUc  health 
"™*'  mentioned  in  such  order  or  regulation,  and  any  other  nnisance  or  matter  of  the 

descriplion  aforesaid  found  there  existing;  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  beacharge  npon  the 
occQpantor  any  or  all  the  occupants  of  said  premises,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  with 
costs  by  said  board  in  the  name  of  snch  board  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  Whenever 
execution  upon  anyjudgmentsooblainad  shall  have  been  returned  whollyor  in  part  unsalia 
UnRiiiflcd  ^^,  said  judgment,  for  the  amount  so  unsatisfied,  sball  be  a  lien  npon  saidpremi. 
^jljfjj^y"  ses,  having  preference  overall  other  liens  or  incumbrances  whatsoever.  But  in 
ihepnoiUo.  order  to  acquire  such  lien,  such  judgment,  if  in  a  contt  not  of  record,  shall  first 
have  been  docketed  in  the  same  place  and  manner  u  by  law  now  required  lo  make  judgments 
in  such  courts  liens  upon  real  estate.  And  whenever  any  lien  npon  any  premises  shall  have 
-  ,    ,  become  fixed  as  aforesaid,  the  said  board  may  cause  the  said  premises  to  be  sold 

itau  uc-  at  public  auction,  tor  a  term  of  time,  for  the  payment  and  satisfaction  of  snch 
*"''  lien,  and  the  expenses  of  sach  sale,  giving  notice  of  snch  sale  for  twelve  weeks 

successively,  once  in  each  week,  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  published  in  the  dty,  incor> 
porated  village  or  town  where  the  premises  are  situated,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  if  no 
newspaper  be  pnblished  in  such  vill^e  or  town,  then  in  the  newspaper  published  nearest 
■aid  premises,  and  also  serving  A  copy  of  such  notice  of  sale  personally  on  the  owner  or 
agent  of  said  premises,  if  known,  and  a  resident  of  said  dty,  village  or  town,  at  least  fbor* 
teen  days  previous  to  such  sale,  or  by  depositing  the  same  in  the  post-office,  directed  to 
snch  owner  or  agent  at  his  place  of  residence,  if  known,  or  the  nearest  post.o£Bce  thereto, 
Bt  least  twenty-eight  days  previous  to  such  sale.  And  the  said  premiies  shall  be  sold  to 
the  person  who  shall  offer  to  lake  the  same  for  the  shortest  time,  paying  the  amount  mnaiu- 
CntiBcueof  '"E  unpaid  upon  such  judgment,  with  btercst,  and  the  expenses  of  such  notkc 
■lU.  and  sale.     A  certificate  of  such  sale,  signed  by  the  pnfeident  and  coontersigned 

by  the  secretary  of  snch  board  shall  thereupon  be  made  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and 
toay  be  recorded  in  like  manner  end  with  like  effect  as  deeds  of  conveyance  of  lands,  and 
thereupon  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  said 
premises  so  sold  as  aforesaid,  and  if  unoccupied  may  immediately  enter,  and  if  occupied 
may  have  remedy  against  any  occapant  by  action  or  by  summary  proceedings,  as  against  a 
.  tenant  holding  over  after  expiration  of  his  term ;  end  in  case  the  costs  of  such  action  or 
proceeding  shall  not  be  collected  by  such  purchaser  of  the  defendant  therein,  the  same  shall 
be  a  lieu  upon  said  premises,  having  the  like  preference  as  the  lien  aforesaid,  and  the  term 
of  the  said  purchaser  shall  be  extended  during  a  time  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the 
original  term  as  the  amount  of  such  cost  bears  to  the  amount  paid  by  such  purchaser  on 
snch  sale.  And  such  term  shall  commence  when  such  purchaser  shall  haveacquired  po&- 
session.  At  any  time  after  such  sale,  and  within  six  months  after  the  recording  of  SOch 
certificate  as  aforesaid,  the  owner  or  any  lienor  or  incumbrancer  of  such  premises,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  may  redeem  by  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  amount  paid  by  him  on  such  sale, 
and  all  costs  and  expenses  he  may  have  incurred  in  any  action  or  proceeding  as  aforesaid 
to  obtain  possession,  with  ten  per  cent  interest  thereon.  If  such  redemption  be  made  by 
the  owner,  the  right  of  the  purchaser  shall  be  extinguished  ;  and  rf  such  lienor  or  incnm- 
branccr,  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  redeem  ahall  be  added  to  his  lien  or  incumbnuice,  or 
if  he  have  more  than  one,  lo  the  oldest,  and  shall  thenceforth  partake  of  the  nature  thereof 
and  be  collectible  by  any  remedy  adapted  thereto. 
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i  S-'  All  expenses  incorred  by  the  several  boards  of  healA  wtdar  their  j^j^axt^t 
official  orden  or  regnlationB,  Or  under  reqalrements  of  the  lAktnte*,  B(»rd!  of 
in  the  execution  and  perfoimtuice  of  the  duties  imnsed  by  this  act  shall  be  a  a  ^am,,  yil- 
charge  only  on  their  respective  cilies,  villages  and  Bwns;  and  shall  be  audited  ^^  oroty 
levied,  collected  and  paid  in  the  same  inanQer  as  other  city,  village  and  town  audited  and 
charges  are  audited,  levieii,  collected  and  paid.  '"'  ' 

i  6.  Whenever  any  peatllenlial,  or  infectious  or  contagious  disease   shall  Pep^B.^ck 
exist  in  any  coonty  poor-house  in  this  Stale,  or  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  any  such  diwue  im* 
county  poor-hoase,   and  the  physician  of  Snch  county  poot-house  shall  certify  ^J„!^^|^ 
that  such  pestilence  or  disease  is  likely  to  cndxmgcr  the  health  of  the  persons  pooc-hDUse. 
Sapportcd  at  such  pnor-housc,  the  superintendent  of  snch  county  poor-house  shall  have 
power  to  cause  the  person  supported  at  such  poor-house,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  removed  (o  ' 
such  other  suitable  place  in  the  same  county  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  of  health 
of  Ihe  city,  town  or  village  within  which  such  poor-house  shall  be,  there  to  be  maintained 
and  provided  for  at  Ihe  expense  of  the  county,  with  all  necessary  medical  care  and  attend- 
ance, until  they  shall  be  safely  returned  to  the  county  poor-house  from  which  they  were 
taken,  or  otherwise  discharged.  - 

i  7,  /b  any  initantt  m  vihUh  Ikert  is  a  Ji^lty  er^nittd  hoard ef  health  in  Vnlara 
ait  inctn-paraiiii  villas',  which  comprises  parts  ef  several  tavittt,  er  iets  titan  a  v^^^ 
Vfheli  town,  suek  beard  b/ health  shall  hiait  full  authority  in  regard ta  all  mat-  lobeuxedio 
ters  relating  to  publU  health  within  said  village,  and  suth  village -mhieh  has  its  "^^^ 
man  erganited  board  p/ health  shall  tiol  be  subject  to  the  sanitary  rcgtslatiam  or  P™'^^'^ 
health  Bjieersof  Ihe  lawns'ilper  taums  within  vihieh  such  village  it  located;  finr  mipporl  Vil-  . 
jhall  the  taxable  properly  of  any  such  village,  while  maintaining  its  own  Aw^o^rjlih 
of  health  he  subject  to  taxation  for  maintaining  any  town  hoard  or  hoards  of  health,  ai'd  tlieir 
or  for  any  expenditures  authorized  by  suck  town  boards;    but  suck  expenditures 
oflhetoam  boards  of  health  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  exclusively  on  property  in  Ike  toum 
outside  of  said  village. 

$  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


Other  Statutes  relating  to  Public  Health. 

Promotion  against  Bmall-Pox. — Vaodnation  of  School  OhlldreiL — Chapter  438 
of  the  Laws  of  i860,  is  an  obligatory  law  providing  for  the  vaccination  of  all  attendants 
at  the  public  schools.  An  abstrju;t  and  explanation  of  it  are  given  in  No.  41  of  the 
printed  Papers  of  this  Board. 

Prevention  of  Adulteration  of  Pood  and  Druga,— Chapter  407  of  1S81,  forbids 
adulteration  of  Foods  and  Drugs.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  required  to  conduct 
analytical  investigations,  and  give  practical  effect  to  this  statute. 

Bafety-Teatlug  and  fixed  Standards  to  prevent  dangerooa  lue  of  BxploBlv« 
lUiinilnnting  Oils.— By  Chapter  392  of  the  Laws  of  1SS2  (he  nae  of  Petroleum  products 
which  give  off  an  explosive  vapor  at  a  temperature  below  100°  Fahr.,  as  tested  by  methods 
and  instruments  approved  and  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  is  prohibited.  The 
State  Board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  statute. 

Adulteration  and  SeoepUon  In  regard  to  Blilk  aa  told  to  Onstomers. — By 
Chapters  644  of  1S64,  220  of  1878,  and  407  of  1881,  every  kind  and  mode  of  adulteration 
and  deception  in  Milk  is  prohibited.  Local  boards  of  heath,  as  well  as  persons  aggrieved 
or  cogniiant,  may  bring  action  in  eoort  to  secnre  infliction  of  penalties. 

To  ^ovide  for  Public  Dralnago  of  Swwnpa  and  Wet  Lands  for  Protaotloii 
at  the  Pnblio  Ba^Ah. — Chapters  888  of  1S69,  303  of  1871,  and  243  of  1873,  provide 
ways  and  means  for  securing  public  drainage  wherever  public  health  and  a  Commission 
judicially  appointed  demand  such  general  drainage  works. 

The  organic  Act  creaUug  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  defining  the  powera  of 
th«  Ooveinor  and  the  Board.— ChapCen*  322  of  1880  and  308  of  1882. 

^ATameDilBiJ  by  ubai-lBr  TO,  Laws  ol  11(68,  BUJ  ch«|iter»)l  of  1888.  |   . 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTaAISH  A  STATE  BOAED  OF 
liEALTH. 


Chapter  33a,  Laws  of  1880. 

The  People  of   ike  State  of  New  York,   represented  in   Senate  and 

Assembly,  do  en^ct  as  follows: 

Btste  Bosrd       SECTION  1.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  ttus  act 

h™°^S'    the  governor   shall    appoint,    by   and  with  the  advice    and 

iBtUutod.  consent  of  the  senate,  three  State  commissioners  of  health, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  graduates  of  legally  constituted  medical  colleges 
and  of  not  less  than  seven  years'  practice  of  their  profession.  The  said 
commissioners,  together  with  the  attorney-genera!,  the  superintendent  of 
the  State  survey  and  the  health  ogiceT  of.the  port  of  New  York,  who 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  three 
other  persons  to  be  designated  arid  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  commissioner  of  health  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  others  shall  be  members  or  commissioners  of 
health  of  regularly  constituted  and  organized  Boards  of  Health  of  cities 
of  the  State,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Nothing  in  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  in 
the  laws  amending  the  same,  or  in  the  laws  constituting  Boards  of  Health 
in  the  various  cities  of  the  State,  shall  be  read  or  construed  to  prevent 
the  appointment  of*the  said  commissioners  of  Board  of  Health  of  cities 
also  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
no  appointment  to  an  office,  or  acceptance  thereof  under  this  law,  shall 
be  held  to  vacate  the  office  previously  held  in  any  Board  of  Health  of  any 
city  in  the  State. 
Oatb  of  §  2.  The  said  three  commissioners  SO  appointed  shall  take 

SlonOTiit"      ^he   oath    of  office  prescribed   by  the  constitution  for  State 
officers,  and  receive  from  the  secretary   of   State  certificates 

offloo.  of  their  appointment.  They  shall  hold  office  for  three  years, 
and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  place  shall  be  filled  as  in  other 
cases  provided  by  law,  and  the  other  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to 
VManciM,  '  time,  be  designated  by  the  governor  as  occasion  may  require, 

how  aiiBd.  Qj-  ag  their  places  may  be  vacated  in  the  Board  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  several  terms  of  office. 
HeetiDKB  oi       §3-  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  meet  at  least  once  in 

board:  every  three  months  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary,  their  first  meeting  being  held  in  the  city  of  Albany  within 
two  weeks  after  the  appointment  duly  made  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Board  and  after  they  shall  have  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  each  annual 
meeting  shall  be  held  within  two  weeks  after  the  first  ot  May  each  year 
after  the  first  as  herein  provided.  No  member  of  the  Board  except  the 
.  TnToUiw       secretary  shall  receive  any    compensation,    but    the   actual 

^}^"'J^m,traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  members  and  officers  of 

miwlODore   said  Board  while  engaged  in  their  duties  shall  be  alio  wed  and 
'"^   paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  its  support.    They 
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shall  elect  annually  otic  uicmuci  w  uic  ouiuu  lo  uc  urcsiucui ;    r  " "kIV^L".. 

tney  snail  also  elect  from  among  their  own  members  or  other-  aiij  eieoted. 
wise,  a  person  of  skill  and  experience  in  public  health  duties  Seorotary  to 
and  sani  tary  science,  to  be  the  secretarj-  and  executive  officer  tiie^offlcer 
of  said  Board,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  ^  ^^°^^ 
of  amember  of  the  Board  except  in  regard  to  voting  upon  mat-  jem.  "** 
ters  relating  to  his  own  office  and  duties  as  secretary,  and  he  shall  hold  said 
office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  but  he  may  be  removed  for  cause  after 
a  full  hearing  by  the  Board,  a  majority    of  the  members  voting  therefor. 

I  4-  The  State  Board  of  Health  may  adopt  by-laws  regu-  Board  may 
lating  the  transaction  of  its  business,  and  provide  therein  for  teiJi'.'^ai. 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  whom  it  shall  delegate  Quo"""- 
authority  and  power  for  the  work  committed  to  them,  and  it  may  also 
adopt  and  use  an  official  seal.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  jhe  transaction  of  business. 

§  5.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  Duties  and 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  perform  and  superintend  the  work  uon'o"'^ 
prescribed  in  this  act,  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  •eoretary. 
may  order,  and  shall  receive  An  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
which  shall  be  paid  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other 
State  officers  are  paid,  and  such  necessary  expenses  shall  be  allowed  him 
as  the  comptroller  shall  audit  on  the  presentation  of  an  itemized 
account  having  vouchers  annexed,  together  with    the  certificate    of  the 

§  6-  Said  Board  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  Qg^g^ 
health  and  life   among  the   people  of  the  State,   they    shall    dutiea  of 
make  inquiries  in  respecl  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  espe-    ^"^■ 
cially    of  epidemics,    and  investigate  the  sources  of  mortality,  and  the 
effects  of  localities,  employments  and  other  conditions  upon  the  public 
health.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  obtain,  collect  and    pre- 
serve such  information  relating  to  deaths,  diseases   and  health  as  may 
be  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  the  health  orthe  security  of  life  in  the  State  of  New  York.     And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  health  officers  and  Boards  of  Health  in  the  State 
to  communicate  to  said  State  Board  of  Health  copies  of  all  their  reports 
and  publications;  also  such  sanitary  information  as  may  be  useful. 
•§  7.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to   Board  to 
have  the  genera]  supervision  of  the  State  system  of  registra-   hiva  auper- 
tion  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  also  the  registration    rtM?>Mt[s- 
of  prevalent  diseases.     Said  Board  shall  prepare    the  neces-   a2^'jj,j 
sary  methods  and  forms   for  obtaining    and  preserving  such  to  reoom- 
records,  and  to  insure  the  faithful  registration  of  the  same  in   "^Mstry 
the  several  counties,  and  in  the  central  bureau  of  vital  statis-   lesi'iation. 
tics  at  the  capitol  of  the  State.     The  said  Board  of  Health  shall  recom- 
mend   such  forms    and  amendments   of   law  as  shall  be  deemed  to   be 
necessary  for  the  thorough    organization  and  efficiency  of  the   registra- 
tion of  vital  statistics  throughout  the  State.     The  secretary  of  said  Board 
of  Health  shall  be  the  superintendent  of  registration  of  vital  statistics  of 
the  State.     As  supervised  by  the  siiid  Board,  the  clerical  duties  and  safe 
keeping  of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  thus  created  shall  be  provided 
for  by  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  provide  and   furnish 
such  apartments  and  stationery  as  said  Board  shall   require  in  the  dis- 
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Bo»rd  to        chaise  of  its  duties.     And  the  State  Board  of  Health  sfeall 
FormBior,    also  prepare  the  necessary  methods  and  forms  and  prescribe 
nTw  w*"of  ^''5  ""'^^  regulating  the  issue    and  use  of  transfer  permits, 
tnnsrer     '  with  the  proper   coupons  attached  thereto,  to  be  issued    by 
parmlia.      Jq^,^]  organized  Boards  of  Heahh,  for  the  transportation    of 
the  dead  bodies  of  persons  which  are  to  be   carried  for  burial    beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county  where  the  death  occurs;  and  in  all  cases,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  shall  require  coupons  to  be  attached  to  such  permits,  to 
be  detached  and   preserved  by  every  common  carrier,  orthe  person   in 
violsWon       charge  of  any  vessel,  said  railroad  train  or  vehicle  to    whom 
Son^mis-  such  bodies    shall  be    delivered    for    transportation.     Any 
dameaoor.  violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 
§  8*.  At  any  time  the  governor  of  the  State  may  require 
mar'requiretbe  State  Board  of  Health  to  examine  into  nuisances  affect- 
amlMand^'^S  the  Security  of  life  and  health  in  any  locality,  and  in  such 
port  on  nul-cases,  said  Board  of  Health  shall  have  all  necessary  powers 
^pon.whm^'^  make  such  examinations,  and  it  shall   report  the  results 
to  be  Bled,    thereof  to  the  governor,  within  the  limits  of  time  prescribed 
for   such  examination  and  report.     The  report  of  such   examination, 
when  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  governor  may,  in  relation  to  things  found  and 
certified  by  the  said  Board  of  Health  to  be  nuisances,  declare  them  to 
be  public  nuisances,  and  order  them  to  be  changed,  as  he  shall  dirfect, 
GoTBmor       or  abated  and  removed.     And  such  order  shall  be  persump- 
nulLSSS'    live  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  nuisance,  and  all  per- 
Bbnted.        sons  maintaining,   or  assisting    to  maintain,  or  aiding  and 
abetting,  in  any  manner,  in  the  maintenance  of  such    nuisance,  after 
notice  of  such  order,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by. 
Violation        fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in 
mi^fr?"^'    the  county  jail  of  the  county  in  which   such   nuisance    is 
meanor.      maintained,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.    In  such  cases,  when  such  order  has  been   made,  the 
governor  may,  by  his  further  order  in  writing,  certified  under  his  offi- 
cial seal,  require  the  district  attorney,  the  sheriflf,  and  the  other  officers 
Diet,    attor-  of  every  such  county  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  exe- 
ailS'o^her"  cute  and  to  obey  the  order  of  the  governor;  and  any  act 
county         of  any  such  county  officers  in  the  abatement  of  any  such  nui- 
wiBotho     sancfe,  so  declared,  which  shall  be  reasonable  or  necessary  for 
*f^""°     the  execution  of  such  purpose,  shall  be  lawful  and  justifia- 
CDTernor'B    ble,  and  the  order  of  the  governor  shall  be  their  protection. 
The'^iinty  '^^^  expense   of  the  abatement  of  such  nuisance  shall  be 
to  b«  re-       paid  by  the  county  in  which  such  nuisance  occurs,  and  such 
toro^rtS     expense  shall  be  a  charge  or  a  lien  upon  the  lands  malntain- 
bs'a'i'i  n'on'  ^"?  ^^^^  nuisance,  and  shall  be  a  valid  claim  on  behalf  of 
property  of  said  county    against    all  persons  maintaining  the   same,  or 
oiTendera.  ■  assisting  in  the  maintenance  thereof;  and  the  lien  and  claim 
thus  created  may  be  collected  by  action  to  recover  against  cither  or  all 
of  the  persons  liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  may  also  Ee  enforced  by  ac- 
tion to  enforce  the  lien  upon  the  lands  maintaining  the  nuisance,  by  a 
sale  thereof,  to  satisfy  the  same. 

*Aa  amended  by  chapter  308,  Senfoa  L^Wa  of  1S8S. 
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§9-  At  anytime  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  SJ^.J^^ 
Health,  or  whenever  the  governor  shall,  as  hereinbefore  represeatad 
provided,  have  directed  an  examination  iind  report  to  be  tfoM^ir*™" 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  into  any  alleged  nui-  ^JjL 
sance,  any  Board  of  Health  of  any  city  of  the  State  may 
appoint  and  select  any  one  of  its  officers  as  its  representative,  during 
such  examination  of  any  nuisance,  and  such  representive  officer  shall 
have  a  seat  at,  and  be  entitled  to  take  part  in,  all  the  deliberations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  during  such  investigation,  but  without  the 
right  to  vote. 

§  lo.  Said  Board  may,  from  time  to  time,  engage  suitable  Board  imy 
persons  to  render  sanitary  service,  and  to  make  or  super-  empior  ex- 
vise  practical  and  scientific  investigations  and  examinations  JJ^i^** 
requiring  expert  skill,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  report  relative  ■tmoturee 
thereto.     And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officirs  and  ""  "  *""' 
agents  having  the  control,  charge  or  custody  of  any  public  structure, 
work,  ground  or  erection,  or  of  any  plan,  description,  outlines',  draw- 
ings or  chart  thereof,  or  relating  thereto,  made,  kept  or  controlled  under 
any  public  authority,  to  permit  and  facilitate  the  examination  and  in- 
spection, and  the  making  of  copies  of  the  same  by  any  officer  or  person 
by  said  Board  authorized;  and  the  members  of  said  Board,  and  such 
other  officer  or  person  as  may  at  any  nme  be  by  said  Board  authorized, 
may,  without  fee  or  hindftnce,  enter,  examine  and  survey  all  grounds, 
erections,   vehicles,    structures,    apartments,  buildings    and  umitBtloD 
places.     But  no  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one   ot  nmount 
year  shall  be  expended  for  such  special  sanitary  service.  ^nde"tor 

§  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  on  or  before  the  "^'^ 
first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year,  to  make  a  report 
in  writing  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  upon  the  vital  stat-  nu'S^reporT 
istics  and  the  sanitary  condition  and  prospects  of  the  State ; 
and  such  report  shall  set  forth  the  action  of  said  Board  and  of  its 
officers  and  agents,  and  the  names  thereof,  for  the  past  year,  and  may 
contain  other  useful  information,  and  shall  suggest  any  further  legisla- 
tive action  or  precautions  deemed  proper  for  the  better  protection  of 
life  and  health.     And  the  annual  report  of  said  Board  shall  also  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  of  the  comptroUer  of  all  money  paid  out  by  or 
on  account  of  said  Board,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  manner  of 
its  expenditures,  during  the  year  last  past,  but  its  total  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

§  12.  The  sum  oP  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,    tiSn'for'Bi"- 
and    the    expenditures    properly  incurred   by  authority  of  pen**", 
said  Board  and  verified  by  affidavit,  subject,  however,  to  the 
limitations  hereinbefore   imposed,  and   shall   be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller.  — 

§  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.  *         ' 
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REPORTS  BY  THE  SANITARY  OOMMITTEE. 


The  Sanitary  Committee  of  which  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  is  chairman,  having  the  special  supervision  of  chemical  or  other 
laboratory  examinations,  has  presented  the  following  reports: 

1.  Chemical  examination  of  drinking  waters. 

2.  The  methods  and  apparatus  for  testing  infiammable  oils. 

3.  The  report  upon  adulterations  of  food  and  drugs,  as  provided  by  the 
new  Imo  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.* 

Chemical  Examination  of  Drinking  Waters,  report  (Sy  Mlwyn  Waller, 
Ph.  £>.,  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New    York. 

During  the  first  year's  experience  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  there 
.was  much  important  evidence  obtained  concerning  fatal  results  from 
pollution  of  common  water  supplies,  chiefly  of  the  domestic  well.  At 
the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1880,  its  sanitary  committee 
and  committee  on  drainage,  sewerage  and  topography,  were  requested  to 
act  joinUy  in  prosecuting  exact  researches  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
and  preventing  sources  of  pollution  of  water.  A  small  sum  of  money 
was  then  appropriated  for  carrying  on  this  work.*  At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  May,  1881,  the  chairman  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee, reported  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  two  analytical 
chemists  for  three  months  during  the  summer,  upon  the  analyses  of 
waters  suspected  of  dangerous  pollution.  The  Board  voted  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  necessary,  and  Prof.  Chandler,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  immediately  organized  the  proprosed  work. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  presented  in  the  annexed  report  by 
Elwyn  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  who  had  responsible  supervision  of  the  analyses. 

E,  H,,  Secretary. 

DR.  WALLER'S  REPORT  OF  WATER  ANALYSIS. 
Total  Solids. 
■The  earliest  method  of  gaining  some  information  regarding  a  sample 
of  water  consisted  in  evaporatinga  measured  quantity  to  dryness  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  of  substances  both  mineral  and  organic,  contained 
in  the  water.  The  test  is  still  used,  as  affording  information  of  a  kind 
not  to  be  disregarded  in  investigating  the  quality  of  a  water.  In  his 
book  on  water  analysis,  Wanklyn  (water  analysis  4th  London  Ed.  1876, 
p.  3)  says  :  "  In  addition  to  being  injurious  by  reason  of  organic  im- 
purity, water  may  also  be  injurious  on  account  of  its  mineral  constitu- 
ents.    These  latter  «iay  be  too  excessive  in  amount,  as  in  the  notorious 

•Beopp.«aiidlfiS.IBa.FlraCADD.  Rep,  ScsM  Board  ot  Haaltb.K.T. 

*Tha  Board  hu  ordered  that  the  report  under  tba  "  Food  and  Dnui  law,"  shall  be  aep- 
ara(el7  aubmltted  to  tha  legislature,  as  It  couatltutes  a  volume  upon  a  •paclal  aubjept, 
and  under  a  naw  xtatuta. 
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iDstance  of  sea-water,  or  they  may  be  poisonous  in  themselves.  An  ex- 
amination of  potable  water  should  therefore  include  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  inorganic  solids,  in  the  water  as  well  as  a  testing  for 
poisonous  metals." 

In  these  investigations  mineral  waters,  having  a.  medicinal  value  are  of 
course  not  considered. 

DeseripHve  List  of  Samples. 

Rome,  Nq.  1.     Julj  WStli.    Iniide  drivea  irell,  Academy  bus-    A.  0.  Kn- 

ment  udw. 

do  No.  S.  do  OuUids  diu  well,  roofed  DTBi, wooden  ^' 

pump,  LibertT  street  BCbool. 
do  No.  S.  do  iDSide  driTeo    well,  Thomu    etreet 


do 

No.  i 

We«t  Troy, 
do 
do 

No.  a. 
No.  8. 

do 

No.  4. 

L.  L,No.  B. 

do 

No.  7. 

Citj;  w&tur^Uoh&wk  and  Black  rirera). 
luaide     dnrea    well,    Jamea    street  " 

Bohool  baaement. 
DelaoD'a  Falls,  2  milea  abOTS  tbs  citr.  J.  U.  Adimi. 
From  old  supply,  foroed  into  maias  " 

by  pumps, 

B7  dam  near  outlet  chimnej.  Dr.B.H.Sabiii, 

Back  of  the  alauKbter-houae.  Hullh 

-        -    I  fonntai' 


Inlet    of     : 


inking  f 


■    froD 


Hohawk 


P.  Bm- 
;Portet, 


do 

I 

Sept.  Sth. 

do 

SX 

do 

do 

XXX 

do 

BataTia, 

No.  1. 

Sept.  ICtli. 

do 

No.  a. 

do 

do 

No.  8. 

do 

West  Hampton, 

N0.I. 

do 

do 

No.  2. 

do 

do 

No.  t. 

Sept.  erth. 

No.  1. 

Sept.  ntb. 

do 

No.  a. 

do 

Lookport, 

No.  1. 

Sept.  Sith. 

do 

No.  8. 

do 

do 

Mo.  B. 

do 

Cortland  vUiage, 

No.  1. 

Sept.  BBth. 

do 

No.  a. 

do 

CacenOTia. 

N0.1. 

Oct.   B4tb. 

do 

So.  S. 

Oot  asd. 

No.  1. 

Nov.  IBth. 

WellofNo.9.  SuteBoard  of  Health  " 

report,  jp.  ISi. 
Well  of  So.    10.    State   Board   of        " 

Health  report,  p.  152. 

WeUofNo.4.  state  Board  of  HeJlb  " 

report  p.  15K. 
Drire  welfon  the  beach.  " 

Well  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Pieam. 
Wall  of  Mr.  W.  Plthtnan.  " 

Prom  S2  State  street.  Dr.C.  Hongbton. 

Prom  37  Ellioolt  street. 
From  Ross  street.  " 

Prom  well  of  Mr.  Delafleld.  C.  P.  Cbsnd- 

Prom  well  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Chandler.        ler,  Ph.  D. 
From  well  of  Mr.  Dii. 
Well  in  lower  part  of  the  Till^e  (SO    Dr.  Cnm- 

feet  depth).  bie. 

Well  in  upper  part  of  the  village  " 

Canal,    above  looks,    nearly   outside  " 

cltTjimlta.  Dr.W.  J. 

Union  school  well.  RanBia, 

Well  £ast  Lookport  (orlower  town),  ." 

Well.  Dr.  F.Hyde. 

Well  (mucb   sickoeas  in  the  nugb-  " 

borhood). 
Well  mnoD  used  in  TJIlaga.  Dr.  J.  K. 

do  do       do  Ooff. 

Prom  drive  well  used  in   broad   and      Br.  P.  Dl 
cracker  baking  by  a  hotel  (privy  80     Beebc 
feet    off).     Another    priTv   SO  feet 
off.    Ceu-pqol  34  feet  otF! 
Dub  well,  public  school,  SO  fpet  deep  " 

[69  feet  from  privy). 


CrotonFallt, 

S0.I. 

Nov.  SSd.    CNellweU. 

Dr.J-K. 

do 

Ho.i. 

do          Miohuil  Wood's  weU. 

Wwd. 

do 

Mo.  8. 

do          R.  Smith-a  welL 

.yGooc^lc 


Cotulusions  According  to  Standards  of 

No.  1.  Good.   Qood.    Good.    Good. 

No.  £.  Good.   Good.    lybtFI.  Good.    SoipicioD  ofpraTiona  aewsge  ooa- 


do  No.  8.  Good.   Good.    Good.    Good. 

do  No.  4.  Good.  Bad.      Good.    UnMt.  Probable  regstabU  at  _    __ 

do  No.  S.  Bad.      D'btf  L  Unaat.       do       Suspicion    of    recent    Bowage    < 

tuniiiatioti. 
W&lertowu,       No.  1.  Fair.      Bad.  do        Bad.      Probable  Tegetablc  oontaminatioa. 

do  No.  2.  Fair,      do  do       Bad.  do  do  do 

do  No.  S.  Good.  Good.    Good.    Good. 

WestTroy,        No.  1.  Bad.     Bad.      Bad.      Bad.     Probable  animal  oo&tamiuatiOD. 

do  No.  S.  Bad.      Bad.       Bad.        Bad.  do  do  do 

do  No.  e.  Bad.     Bad.      Bad.      Bad.  do         do  do 

do  No.  4.  Fair.      Unaat.    Unaat.    nnaat. 

SODthampton,  No.  6.  Bad.     Uosat.  Bad.         do      Infiltratiao  of  leirafEe  probable. 

do  Bo.  T.  Bad.         do       do        Pair.  do  do  do 

do  No.  i.  Bad.         do       do        Unsat.  do  do  do 

do  No.  ID.  Good.   Good.    Good.    Good. 

do  "Lee"  Oood.'Good.    Good.    Good. 

do  No.  4.  Fair.    Good.    Fair.     Good. 

do  "S.         D'btfl. Unaat.  D'btf  L  Bad.     Recent  aevaKe  prabably  preasDt. 

do  XX       Bad.      Fair.      Bad.       Bad.  do  do  do  do 

do  XXX    Bad,      D'btfl.  Bad.       Bad.      Sewage  probably  preacnt. 

Batari(^  No.  1.  Good.  Goad.    Pair.      Good. 

do  No.  %  Unsat.  Fur.      Unaat.    Bad.      Solida  objeotionable,  anlpioioiu. 

do  No.  S.  Bad.     Bad.      Bad.      Bad. 

WeatHampton.No.l.  Fair.     Unaat.   F^.       Good. 

do  No.  2.  Fur.    Unaat.   Fair.      Good. 

do  No.  S.  Unaat.  Unaat.  Bad.       Uosat.  Slight  fluspioion  of  prerioiu  sewage 

oontaminatioD. 
Schagfatiooke,  No.  1.  Bad.      Bad.       Bad.       Bad. 

So  No.  S.  Un^at.  Fair.       Bad.        Bad. 

Lockport,  No.  1,  Bad.      Unaat.    Bad.       Bad. 

do  No.  S.  UoBBt  Fair.      Bad.      ffblf  1. 

do  No.  S.  Fur.      Fair.       Fair.       Bad.      ExceasiTaly  hard. 

•    CortiaDdYiUage,No.l.  Good.   Good.    Good.    Good. 

do  No.  2.  D'btri.Bad.      D'hifl.  Bad.     Foasiblf  regetable  contaminktion. 

CncDOTia,        No.  1.  D'btf  t.  Bad.      Bad.       Bad. 

do  No.  2.  Good.  Good.    Good.     Good.    Turbidity  and  minenl  matterobjeo- 

tionable. 
HamittOD,  No.  1.  Fair.      Good.     Bad.        Good.    Buapicionol  sewage  percolation. 

do  No.  2.  Good:   Good.    Good.     Good.    Haninasa  objectionuile. 

CrotOQ  Falla,     No.  1.  Fair.      Good.    Good.      Good. 

do  No.  2.  Good.    Good.    Good.      Good. 

do  No.  8.  Good.    Good.    Good.      Good. 

A  water  is  designated  good  when,  from  what  can  be  learned  by  the 
examination  or  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  its  source,  there  is  no 
satisfactory  ground  for  condemning  it. 

As  fair,  when  it  cannot  be  considered  as  first  class,  but  still  can  prob- 
ably be  used  with  safety. 

As  unsatisfactory,  when  the  indications  are  suspicious,  and  it  is  advis- 
able only  to  use  it  so  long  as  another  supply  cannot  be  obtained. 

As  dffubtful,  when  the  indications  are  still  more  suspicious,  and  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  avoid  its  use. 

As  bad,  when  it  should  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
for  household  purposes. 

Notes  upon  the  Chemistry  of  Potable  Waters  and  the  Value 

AND  Significance  of  the  Tests  and  Results- 
To  the  State  Board  of  Health  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  results  of  my  examinations 
of  the  various  samples  of  water  taken  from  suspected  sources  of  public 
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or  private  supplies  during  the  past  few  months.  A  brief  enplanattoo 
of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  tests  and  methods  I  have  used 
will  be  found  annexed  to  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  results  of 
these  analyses : 

Total  Solids. 

The  earliest  methods  of  gaining  -some  information  regarding  a  sample 
of  water  consisted  in  evaporating  a  measured  quantity  to  dryness  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  of  substances,  both  mineral  and  organic,  con- 
tained in  the  water.  The  test  is  still  used,  as  affording  an  information 
of  a  kind  not  to  be  disregarded  in  investigating  the  quality  of  a  water. 
In  his  book  on  Water  Analysis,  Wauklyn  (Water  Analysis,  4th  London 
ed  ,  1876,  p.  3,)  says:  "  In  addition  to  being  injurious  by  reason  of  or- 
ganic impurity,  water  may  also  be  injurious  on  account  of  its  mineral 
constituents.  These  latter  may  be  too  excessive  in  amount,  as  in  the 
notorious  instance  of  sea-water,  or  they  may  be  poisonous  in  themselves. 
An  examination  of  potable  water  should  therefore  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  organic  solids  in  the  water,  as  well  as  a  testing 
for  poisonous  metals." 

In  these  investigations,  mineral  waters  having  a  medicinal  value,  are 
of  course  not  considered. 

Wauklyn  (loc.  cit.  p.  14,)  also  states:  "If  the  solid  residue  do  not 
exceed  30  or  40  grains  per  gallon,  the  amount  of  solids  affords  no  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  water  for  domestic  use,"  (This  amount  would 
signify  about  25  to  30  grains  per  U.  S.  gallon,  or  43  to  57  parts  per 
hundred  thousand.) 

It  has  been  found  that  the  figure  thus  obtained  does  not,  however, 
represent  truly  the  sum  of  the  organic  and  mineral  matters  in  all,  or 
even  a  large  proportion  of  cases-  (Tidy  Jour.  Lond.  Chem  Soc, 
XXXV,  47,  Sixth  Report  Rivei?  Pollution  Commission,  London,  1874, 
p.  4,  etc.)  Experiments  have  shown  that  one  gramme  of  urea  with  va- 
ryitig  quantities  of  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  yielded  amounts  var)-- 
ing  from  o.j»8  gm.  to  0.007  g""-  (Wanklyn,  Jour.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc.  xx, 
445.)  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Frankland.  (Jour.  Lond.  Chem- 
Soc.  XXI,  79.) 

Besides  the  possible  loss  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance in  a  water,  some  of  the  constituents  may  retain  water  (as  sul[!hate 
of  lime)  most  obstinately,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  residue 
is  dried  and  weighed,  which  would  cause  an  error  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  all  the  possible  phe- 
nomena which  might  occur,  and  on  which  the  belief  is  based  that  the 
determination  of  total  solids  is  only  an  approximation. 

Organic  and  Volatile  Matter  {Loss  on  Igmtioii). 

Though  the  mineral  matter  in  a  water  has  a  certain  importance  in 
judging  of  a  water,  the  organic  matter  has  a  far  greater  importance, 
since  in  it,  whether  as  organized  germs  or  as  chemical  compounds,  are 
the  principles,  which,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  make  the  difference 
between  the  safety  or  danger  in  using  a  water.  "  The  really  injurious 
matters  are  probably  organized."  (Sixth  Report  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission, "  Blue  Book  "  p.  4.) 

The  organic  soluble  matters  are  more  dangerous  than  the  insoioble. 
It  is  impossible  to  specify  what  these  substances  are,  but  they  are  sub- 
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stances  in  a  state  of  change.   (Assainissement  de  la  Seine,  etc.,  Govern- 
ment Report,  Paris,  1876,  I,  p.  16.) 

Organic  and  Volatile  Matter. 

It  was  naturally  supposed  that  a  fair  idea  of  the  proportion  of  organic 
matter  in  the  water  might  be  obtained  by  burning  out  the  organic  mat- 
ter from  the  water  residue,  and  weighing  the  remainder.  As  waters  or- 
dinarily contain  some  earthy  carbonates  which  would  be  rendered  caus- 
tic by  the  ignition,  it  was  customary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  carbonic  acid 
water  or  ammonium  carbonate,  after  ignition,  and  then  to  dry  and  weigh 
the  residue,  and  calculate  the  loss  as  organic  matter. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  some  of  the  salts  contained  in  a  water  may  be 
decomposed  by  this  treatment,  or  entirely  volatilized,  the"  modified  ex- 
pression "  Organic  and  Volatile  Matter,"  or  "Loss  on  Ignition"  was 
adopted.  Frankland's  and  Armstroi%'s  experiments  on  this  subject 
(Jour.  Lond.  Chem.,  Soc.  xxi.  So)  are  very  instructive.  The  question 
is  well  summarized  by  Tidy  thus  (Jour.  Lond.  Chem.,  Soc.  xxxv, 
46):     The  ignition  process  supposes, 

1.  That  no  organic  matter  is  lost  and  none  gained  by  evaporation. 

2.  That  all  the  organic  matter  is  burned  offby  ignition. 

3.  That  nothing  but  organic  matter  is  lost  by  ignition. 

In  all  of  these  three  points  the  process  fails.  The  results  are  at  best 
only  coarsely  approximate.  (Vide.  Watts  Diet,,  v.  1023).  Wauklyn 
(Water  Analysis,  4th  Lond.  ed.,  p.  21,)  states,  "Chemists  have  been 
agreed  for  some  years  in  rejecting  the  ignition  process  in  the  estimation 
of  the  organic  matter  in  drinking  water."  Frankland  (Water  Analysis, 
London,  1880,  p,  14,)  recommends  ignition  as  a  rough  qualitative  test 
for  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  the  degree  of  blackening  taking  place, 
giving  some  idea  of  the  probable  amounts  of  organic  matter  present. 
The  test  has  been  made  on  the  samples  under  consideration,  not  be- 
cause it  has  any  great  importance,  but  partly  because  it  has  not  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  this  country,  and  partly  because  the  difference 
between  the  "  total  solids  "  and  the  "  loss  on  ignition  "  af[3rds  a  fair  ap- 
proximation to  the  amount  of  mineral  matters  present  in  the  sample. 
Oxygen  Absorbed  (^Permanganate  test). 
From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  some  Other  process  for  the  ex- 
amination of  a  water  is  necessary,  in  order  to  decide  upon  its  probable 
safety  for  domestic  uses-  Potassium  permanganate  is  known  to  be  one 
of  those  substances  which  will  readily  yield  up  its  oxygen,  especially  in 
presence  of  a  strong  mineral  acid  as  sulphuric,  and  the  idea  was  long 
since  conceived  that  this  salt  could  be  used  to  burn  up  (chemically 
speaking)  the  organic  matter  in  a  water,  and  that  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  permanganate  used  could  be  relied  upon  as  the  means  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  water. 

The  process  proposed  by  Forchammer,  of  Copenhagen,  1850  (Water 
Analysis,  Frankland,  London,  1880,  p.  52),  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  m  which  this  reagent  was  used.  This  mode  of  testing  water,  how- 
ever, became  more  general  after  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  W.  A.  Miller  (J.  Lond.  Chem.,  Soc.  xviii,  117),  though  many 
others,  as  Condy,  Woods,  Letheby,  R.  Angus  Smith,  etc.,  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  making  the  test,  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  results. 

As  ordinarily  performed,  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  was  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  the  permanganate  solution  added  lif^- 
fig 
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tie  by  little,  as  fast  as  it  was  decolorized,  the  process  ^eing  coDtinued 
for  one,  two,  or  three  hours  —  always  for  the  same  length  of  time  m 
every  case,  the  solution  being  kept  on  a  laboratory  table  loosely  cov- 
ered. Then  the  amount  of  permanganate  destroyed,  or  in  other  words 
the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  from  the  permanganate  was  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  organic  substances  present.  Frankland  (Chem,  News, 
March,  i860),  asserted  that  the  most  pernicious  organic  matters  are 
those  most  easily  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate,  and  Angus  Smiih 
{Chem.  News,  Sept.,  1869,  p.  112),  pronounced  the  test  a  good  one  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  named  gentleman  has,  however,  modified  his 
views  since  making  that  statement.  {Chem.  News,  xxxix,  1879,  p. 
70.)       _ 

Performed  as  above  described,  the  test  did  not  give  results  strictly 
1  comparable,  since  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  atmospheric 
dust,  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  as  to  temperature  {which  has  a 
marked  influence),  etc.,  made  some  difference  with  the  results. 

A  modification  of  Forchammer's  process  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Tidy,  which  gives  results  more  satisfactory  for  comparison,  which  con- 
sists in  working  with  measured  quantities  of  the  water,  acidified  with 
the  same  amount  of  acid,  with  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  permangan- 
ate, while  a  flask  containing  the  same  amount  of  distilled  water  is  treated 
in  the  same  way  for  comparison.  At  the  end  of  certain  periods,  two 
minutes,  one  hour,  three  hours,  four  hours,  the  'amount  of  permangan- 
ate rema'ining  undestroyed  is  determined.  (J.  London  Chem.  Soc 
XXXV,  67.) 

Dr.  Tidy,  in  his  original  paper,  does  not  specify  that  the  flasks-should 
be  kept  at  any  particular  temperature,  but  attention  to  that  point  ap- 
pears desirable,  and  that  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  process 
by  merabers'of  the  British  Society  of  Public  Analysts  (Vid.  Analyst  for 
i88i),  uniformity  on  that  point  appearing  to  be  very  desirable. 

The  results  given  in  the  tables  under  the  head  of  "  Oxygen  Absorbed 
at  80"  Fahrenheit,"  were  obtained  by  this  method  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, the  flasks  containing  the  water  experimented  upon  having  been 
kept  standing,  during  the  periods  specified,  in  a  water  bath,  the  temper- 
ature of  which  was  maintained  at  80°  Fahrenheit. 

The  two  minute  test  indicates  the  probable  presence  or  absence  of 
organic  matter  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  permanganate,  and  therefore 
presumably  dangerous,  or  else  the  presence  of  nitrites,  which  in  a  drink- 
ng  water  is  also  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  dangerous  pol- 
lution. 

Frankland's  experiments  (J.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc,  xxi,  p.  83,)  show  that 
all  organic  substances  are  not  equally  affected  by  the  permanganate, 
and  he  therefore  does  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  use  of  this  test,  though  a  certain  correspondence  seems  to  ex- 
ist between  the  results  of  this  test  and  the  results  of  his  combustion  pro- 
cess, when  applied  to  waters  of  the  same  class,  thus  : 

For  London  water,  oxygen  absorbed  by  about  2.38    organic  carbon 
For  deep  wells  "  "  .  "        "      s-^  " 

For  shallow  wells,        "  "  "        "      2. 28       "  " 

For  u'land  s'face  w't'r"  "  "        "       1.8         "  " 

(Water  Analysis,  Frankland,  London,  1880,  pp.  55  and  56.) 
In  many  cases,  however,  no  such  correspondance  could  be  delected 
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(Chem.  News,  xxxix,  p.  70),  though  a  fair  correspondence  of  the'kind 
had  been  observed  in  1418  cases  out  of  1686. 

Wanklyn  (Water  Analysis,  fourth  ed.,  London  1876,  p.  22),  states  that 
"the  defects  of  the  permanganate  process  are  !ts  want  of  delicacy,  and 
also  the  circumstance  that  albumen  is  not  readily  attacked  by  the  stand- 
ard solution  of  permanganate," 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  originators 
of  methods  for  the  determination  of  probable  pollution  of  potable 
waters,  and  each  naturally  enough  has  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  own 
particular  process,  with  which  he  compares  any  process  (hat  may  be  or 
has  been  proposed.  Other  chemists  not  affected  by  such  considerations, 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  process  has  considerable  value  in  deter- 
mining the  probable  contamination  of  a  water,  though  they  are  not  dis- 
posed generally  to  trust  it  so  far  as  Dr.  Tidy  is  willing  to. 

A  test  somewhat  similar  in  its  bearing  was  made  use  of  by  the  Paris 
commission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  purification  of 
the  Seine.  This  consisted  in  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  oxygen 
held  in  solution  in  a  given  volume  of  water.  The  rapidity  with  which 
oxygen  is  absorbed  is  considered  to  be  the  sign  and  even  the  measure 
of  the  insalubrity  of  a  water  (Assainissement  de  la  Seine,  1876, 1,  p.  21). 
The  vohime  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  one  litre  of  Seine  water  at  Paris, 
before  receiving  the  contents  of  the  sewers,  was  found  to  be  4.34  cubic 
centimetres,  after  receiving  sewage  amounting  to  about  one-fifteenth  of 
the  volume  of  the  river,  it  was  found  to  be  about  one-fourth  that 
amount,  or  1.02  cubic  centimetres,  which  points  to  the  ronclusion  that 
oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  oxidation  of  sewage  (loc.  cit.  p.  20). 

The  normal  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  stated  by 
Boudet  (Assainissement  de  la  Seine,  11,  p.  8),  to  be  9  to  9.5  cubic  cen- 
timetres per  litre.  He  also  adds  that  waters  most  charged  with  organic 
matter  are  poorest  in  oxygen. 

Nitrogen  compounds  in  water. 

Some  time  ago,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  what  is  danger- 
ous in  water  is  the  putrefactive  processes  which  may  be  going  on  in  it^ 
and  that  since  nitrogenous  organic  substances  are  as  a  rule  most  liable 
to  putrefactive  changes,  the  deleterious  character  of  a  water  is  no  doubt 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains.  (Hofmann  and 
Blyth,  Report  on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  London  1856.) 

Several  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  a  water  are 
based  upon  this  idea: 

That  of  Frankland  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  residue  obtained  from  evaporat- 
ing a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  with  certain  precautions.  Over 
0.2  parts  of  "  organic  carbon  "  (carbon  determined  by  this  method),  in 
one  hundred  thousand,  when  the  carbon  comes  from  vegetable  matter 
alone,  is  stated  to  render  the  water  bitter  and  unpalatable,  though  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  of  animal  origin  does  not  have  this  effect 
on  the  taste  where  the  proportion  of  organic  carbon  is  much  higher, 
though  the  water  is  much  more  unsafe  for  use.  (Sixth  Report  River  Pol- 
lution Comm.,  p.  s).  The  commission  consider  that  if  the  organic 
matter  is  derived  even  only  partially  from  animal  sources,  the  amount 
of  organic  carbon  should  not  exceed  o.i  part  per  hundred  thousand  for 
the  water  to  be  considered  safe. 
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The  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  a  water  is,  however,  looked 
upon  as  ai^  important  point  in  deciding  on  the  safety  of  a  water.  From 
numerous  analyses.  Dr.  Frankland  (Water  Analysis,  London  1880,  p.  84) 
deduces  the  following  proportions  of  nitrogen  to  carbon,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  being  taken  as  unity  irrespective  of  its  actual  amount. 

Ranges  from  Average. 

For  upland  surface  waters,  r:4  to  1:21  1:10 

"  water  from  cultivated  land,  1:4  "  1:10  1:6 

"  shallow  wells,  i:r  "   1:9  1:4 

"  springs  and  deep  "wells,  1:1  "  1:6  '1:4 

"  urine  and  sewage,  1:1  "  1:3  1:2 

Information  of  value  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water  is  no  doubt  given 
by  this  method  of  testing,  but  the  process  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  advocates  of  other  processes  for  water  analysis,  as  to  the  analytical 
methods  used  to  obtain  the  results,  and  hence  as  to  the  results  them- 
selves. (Wanklyn  Water  Analysis,  4th  London  ed.,  1876,  p.  22;  Tidy, 
Jour.  London  Chem.  Soc.  xxxv,  51  )  Chemists  generally  find  that  the' 
process  requires  delicate  and  costly  apparatus,  and  involves  trouble- 
some manipulation,  with  the  risk  of  maJting  unavoidable  errors,  larger 
than  the  entire  amounts  experimented  upon,  though  the  idea  of  deter- 
mining the  amounts  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter  of  a 
water,  and  their  ratio  to  one  another,  if  it  could  be  done  with  fair  ac- 
curacy is  thought  to  be  most  excellent. 

Ammiftiia. 

tt  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
in  water  by  the  process  of  putrefactive  decomposition  first  affords  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ammonia,  then  of  nitrites  and  finally  nitrates. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  these  changes  succeed  one  another  sharply, 
but  that  when  water  has  taken  up  some  organic  matters  .containing 
nitrogen  in  the  first  stages  of  the  decomposition  of  that  organic  malter, 
ammonia  is  usually  most  prominent,  and  later  on  especially  if  the  water 
percolates 'through  the  soil,  nitrites  and  nitrates  assume  prominence, 

Tronnisdorf  {Fres.  Zeitschrift  for  Analyt.  Chem,  ix,  165),  stales  that 
ammonia  is  the  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  and  nitrates  the  last  product  of  their  decomposition.  Boudel 
(.\ssainissement  de  la  Seine,  1876,  11,  p.  5),  makes  essentially  the  same 
statement  with  regard  to  the  ammonia,  and  adds  "  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  exists  a  relation  of  proportions  between  the  quantity 
of  these  substances  (organic  matters),  their  degree  of  decomposition, 
the  ill-health  which  they  produce,  and  the  ammonia  of  which  they  are 
the  source,  and  which  they  leave  in  solution  in  waters. " 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  (loc.  cit.,  p.  iz),  state  that  ammo- 
nia in  waters  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter.  References  of  the  same  purport  might  be  given  from 
numerous  other  high  authorities. 

Investigations,  the  resuhs  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  ri;porl  of  the 
Paris  Commission  (-Assainissement  de  la  Seine,  1,  p.  16),  showed  that 
on  adding  sewage  to  the  Seine  the  ammonia  was  increased  from  0.06  to 
I,  or  1.5  milligrammes  per  htre  (0.006  to  o.i  or  0.15  parts  per  100,000). 

Rain  water,  however,  especially  when  its  falling  is  accompanied  by 
electrical  phenomena,  may  contain  some  ammonia.     An  average  of  ;i 
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samples  of  rain  water  collected  in  England,  contained  0.05  parts  am- 
monia per  hundred  thousand,  including  a  maximum  of  0.21  part,  which 
was  exceptional.  (Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  6th  Report,  1874,  pp. 
27  to  29.)  Frankland  (Water  Analysis,  London,  1880,  p.  18),  gives  the 
(ollowing  averages  for  ammonia  in  100,000  parts  of  water  : 

Rain  water  in  the  country,  0.03  parts. 

Upland  surface-water,    0.002  maximum,  0.008. 

River  waters,  0.01. 

Spring  waters,  none,  or  very  minute  amounts. 

Sewage,  5.  varying  from  a  to  10  parts. 

Fischer  (ChemischeTechnologiedesWassers,  Brunswick,  1875,  p.  105) 
gives  two  analyses  of  typically  good  wells,  containing  respectively  0,048 
and  0,044  parts  of  ammonia  per  100,000,  and  of  two  typically  bad  shal- 
low wells,  containing  respectively  0.084  ^^^  2-227  P^i^s  ammonta  in  the 
same  amount. 

The  proportion  of  ammonia,  however,  though  giving  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quality  of  a  water,  is  subject  to  variations.  Honzeaii 
(Comptes  Rendus,  Lxxxiii,  525),  showed  that  water  containing  am- 
monia gradually  lost  that  constituent  by  standing.  The  probability  of 
the  change  being  caused  by  an  organized  ferment  was  suggested.  Other 
experiments  by  M.  Houzeau,  and  by  others,  have  proved  this  hypothe- 
sis. (Schloesing  and  Munz,  Comptes  Rendus,  Lxxxiv,  301,  Bous- 
singault;  Warington,  Jour.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc.,  1878,  i,  74;  Storer, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  xv,  June,  1878),  etc.,  etc. 

in  the  Paris  Report  Assainissement  de  la  Seine,  pp.  152,  159,  187, 
etc.,  it  is  stated  that  the  humus  of  the  soil  is  an  active  agent  in  oxidiz- 
ing the  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  organic  matters  to  nitrates  and' 
nitrites.  v 

Notwithstanding  such  possibility  of  changes  in  the  amount,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  a  water  is  evidently  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  neglected. 

J^ree  and  Albuminoid  Ammonia. 
In  view  of  the  facts  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  albumen  and  similarly  constituted  nitrogenous  substances 
could  be  made  to  give  up  a  definite  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  when  boiied  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  Wanklyn  and  some  others  proposed  a  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  probable  safety  of  a  water  by  boiling  it  first  with  some 
alkaline  solution,  as  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  with  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate.  The  ammonia  formed  or  given  off  by 
the  first  part  of  the  treatment  described,  is  designated  as  "free,"  that 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  trtatment  as  "albuminoid."  (Jour.  Lond. 
Chem.  Soc,  1867,  xx,  445,  Wanklyn,  Chapman  and  Smith.)  The  am- 
monia being  carried  over  with  the  stream,  is  caught  in  the  distillate  and 
there  determined.  Since  impure  urea,  when  boiled  with  alkaline  solu- 
tion, yields  ammonia,  some  have  called  the  ammonia  thus  obtained 
"ureal  "  ammonia,  instead  of  "free."  In  fact,  as  can  readily  be  seen, 
the  amount  of  ammonia  obtained  by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate 
represents  the  ammonia  actually  present  as  such,  plus  the  amount  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  urea  or  kindred  bodies  present.    Still, 
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independent  of  tSc  question  of  the  name,  urea,  or  bodies  of  similar  con- 
stitution, should  not  exist  in  a  water  to  be  used  for  drinking  purpose^, 
and  the  amounts  of  ammonia  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  adds  not  a  littU 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  probable  quality  of  a  water. 

The  following  results  from  VVanklyn's  book  on  the  subject.  Water 
Analysis,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  1876,  indicate  that  some  correspondence  exists 
between  the  amounts  of  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  and  the  degree  of 
contamination. 

Deep  spring  water,  Not  over  0.001  part  per  locxooo 

"         "        "mixed  with  surface  water,  0.005     "     '        " 

Filtered  water,  0.005  t"  o.oio    "     "        " 

Water  imperfectly  filtered,  o.oi  "     0.02     "     "         " 

Sewage  (Harrowgate),  free  5.50  0.3  ''     "         " 

Urine,  free  900.  50,       "     "         " 

Water  imperfectly  filtered  —  the  fourth  on  this  list  has  been  observed 
to  produce  diarrhcea  in  communities  using  such  water  (loc.  ciL,  p.  39). 
Other  samples  of  sewage  yielded  different  results,  but  the  main  fact 
that  the  proportions  of  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  are  high  in  sew- 
age, and  in  numerous  w.aters  known  to  be  dangerous,  is  shown  by 
Wauklyn's  experiments. 

When  the  free  ammonia  is  over  0.008  (per  100,000),  it  is  believed  by 
Mr,  Wauklyn  to  be  almost  invariably  derived  from  the  fermentation  of 
urea,  and  of  course  the  water  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  the 
most  important  point  in  the  estimation  of  Wanklyn  is  the  proportion 
of  albuminoid  ammonia. 

This  process  on  account  of  its  ease  of  execution,  and  usually  (pre- 
sumably), reliable  indications  has  been  much  used  by  chemists  both  in 
England  and  here.  It  has  been  severely  criticized  as  usual  with  any 
process  which  might  be  proposed  to  take  such  an  important  part  in  a 
matte;'  of  such  vital  consequence  (Vid.  Frankland,  Jour.  London  Chem, 
Soc,  XXI,  79,  XXIX,  84;  Tidy,  Jour.  London  Chem.  Soc,  xxxv,  61, 
96),  Others  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  particular  method  of  water 
analysis  have  found,  or  believe  they  have  found,  cases  in  which  bad 
waters  would  not  be  condemned  by  this  process.  Ekin  {Potable  Water, 
London  1880,  p.  9),  says:  "  Waters  which  have  undoubtedly  given  rise 
to  typhoid  fever,  have  been  found  by  the  writer  over  and  over  again 
not  to  contain  more  than  0.05  parts  of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  one 
million  (0.005  '"^  100,000  —  regarded  by  Wanklyn  as  safe),  andnolwidi- 
standing  their  containing  a  large  excess  of  nitrates,  have  been  passed  by 
analysts  of  undoubted  ability  as  being  fit  for  drinking  purposes."  .\ 
case  in  point  is  cited.  A  similar  case,  where  the  water  was  afterward 
proved  to  be  contaminated  with  sewage,  came  to  the  pergonal  knowledgi; 
of  the  writer  of  this  report. 

Some  chemists,  however,  have  as  implicit  faith  in  this  process  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  as  the  inventor  of  it  himself,  but  many  others 
consider  it  as  only  to  be  relied  upon  to  a  limited  extent, »'.  e.,  that  the 
probabilities  are  against  a  water  which  is  condemned  by  this  proce^^ 
but  that  if  it  appear  to  be  good  by  this  process  it  may  not  teally  be  ssfe 
in  all  cases. 
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Niirogin  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 
As  already  mentioned  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  oxida- 
tion compounds  of  nitrogen,  nitrates  and  nitrites,  when  in  water,  are 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic  material  chiefly  of 
animal  origin.  The  investigations  of  Palmer  on  the  nitre  deposits  of 
India  (Jour.  London  Chem.  Soc,  xxr,  318),  showed  that  nitrates  (in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  collection  of  the  soil  and  subsequent 
leaching  of  it  profitable))  only  occurred  around  habitations,  and  places 
where  large  amounts  of  animal  matters  were  deposited.  The  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  state  (6th  Report,  p.  1 2),  that  the  presence  of  ni- 
trates and  nitrites  indicate  previous  animal  contamination,  since  vege- 
table matters  furnish  none  or  mere  trates.these  compounds  being  formed 
more  rapidlv  by  percolation  through  the  soil  than  by  flow  in  a  stream. 
This  point  is  sustained  by  numerous  authorities.  Frankland  gives  the 
following  amounts  as  occurring  in  waters.    (Water  Anal.  London,  1880, 

p.  28.) 

Variation.  Average- 
Rain  ivater  (71  samples),  o  to  0.044    0.007  parts  per  100,000 
Upland  surface  water,                      o  to  0.05       0.009     "       "         " 
Deep  wells  and  springs,  o  to  3.  0.40       "       "         " 
Surface  waters  (cultivated  d'trict)o  to  I.*         0.25       "       "         " 
Shallow  wells,  no  average,  2.  to  5.  parts  common. 
Prof.   Wagner  (Jour.  fQr  Gasbeleuchtung,  No.    8,  1873),  estimate 
that  the  amount  of  nitrates  used  from   the   Munich  wells  in  one  year 
calculated  as  saltpetre,  would    give  670,000   killogrammes  (about  twice 
that  number  of  pounds)  of  saltpetre,  which  would  suffice  to  make  over 
18.000  cwt.  of  gunpowder. 

Of  course  in  themselves  these  compounds  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
exist  in  water  are  harmless,  but  are  simply  the  indication  of  contamina- 
tion at  some  time,  and  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  their  presence.  Frankland 
(loc  cit.),  believing  that  a  water  which  has  once  been  contaminated,  is 
always  open  to  suspicion,  takes  the  ground  that  their  presence  is  01 
great  importance  in  pronouncing  upon  the  safety  of  the  water,  while 
Wanklyn  (Water  Analysis,  p.  83),  considers  them  of  but  little  importance 
in  measuring  the  defilement  of  a  water,  and  argues  that  since'  some 
strata  (as  the  chalk  formation),  yield  large  amounts  of  nitrates  to  water, 
and  on  the  other  hand  processes  of  vegetation  in  rivers  and  lakes  are 
calculated  to  withdraw  nitrogen  in  those  forms  from  the  water,  hence 
the  proportion  of  nitrates  "  affords  no  data  of  any  value  in  judging  of 
the  organic  quality  of  a  water.  All  shades  of  opinion  on  this  point 
exist  between  these  two  extremes,  but  the  general  impression  is  in  favor 
of  Frankland's  view,  since  by  accepting  that  the  error,  if  any,  is  on  the 
side  of  safety. 

Though  large  amounts  of  nitrates  usually  indicate  percolation  through 
the  soil,  which  probably  may  eventually  purify  the  water  completely, 
there  is  room  for  questioning  whether  the  oxidation  of  the  dangerous 
ingredients  has  been  complete,  A  case  is  referred  to  in  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commission  Report  (6th  Rept,  Appendix  No.  4,  p.  463),  taken  ■ 
from    Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift    fur    offentliche    Gesundheitspflege, 
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vol.  VI,  p.  154,  where  typhoid  fever  poisoD  was  not  removed  from  a 
subterranean  stream  after  passing  underground  for  nearly  a  mile-  This 
may  have  been  an  extraordinary  case,  but  such  a  condition  of  affairs ' 
might  occur  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  where. 

Some  chemists  regard  the  presence  of  nitrites  (a  lower  degree  of 
oxidation  than  the  nitrates)  as  an  indication  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
dangerous  compounds  has  probably  been  incomplete,  and  accordingly 
condemn  water  in  which  these  are  found.  (Heraeus  Archiv  der 
Ph^rma.,  Apr.,  1873;  Tidy,  !oc.  cit.  p.  75)  but  nitrites  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  water,  and  many  waters  might  be  polluted  and  yet  give  no  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  nitrites  to  any  test  we  might  apply. 

Chlorine. 

In  noting  so  far  as  possible  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  sew- 
age, from  the  presence  of  which  in  water  so  much  danger  is  to  be 
feared,  the  large  proportion  of  chlorine  in  combination' as  chloride  is 
very  noticeable.  On  this  account  the  presence  of  chlorides  in  a  drinking 
water  has  been  accounted  as  of  some  importance  in  the  examination  of  a 
water.  Food  contains  considerable  amounts  of  chlorides,  and  we  add 
to  it  still  more  by  way  of  condiment  in  the  shape  of  salt.  The  well- 
known  fact  that  animals  as  well  as  men  require  salt  more  or  less  fre- 
cjuently  with  their  food,  needs  but  a  passing  allusion.  The  chlorine, 
whatever  changes  it  may  pass  through,  is  thrown  off  from  the  system  in 
the  excreta  and  thus  appears  in  the  sewage. 

Franldand  gives  the  following  average  number  of  parts  per  hundred 
thousand  in  waters  from  various  sources: —  "^ 

(Water  Analysis  p.  19) 

Rain  water,  o.aa 

Upland  surface  water,  1.13 

Deep  wells,  5. 11 

Springs,  3.49 

The  Rivets  Pollution  Commission  give  per  100,000  parts,  6th  report, 
pp.  19,  20: 

Sewage  maximum,  21.5.        Mmimum,  6.;.        Average,  11.54. 

The  efflufent  waters  from  various  manufacturing  industries  showed 
amounts  varying  from  19  750  parts  (from  a  bleachery)  to  0.6  part  as  a 
minimum. 

Over  5  parts  per  100,000  is  considered  by  the  commission  as  in  most 
cases  due  to  pollution. 

Various  considerations,  however,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  water  passes,  proximity  to  the  sea,  etc.,  affect  the 
proportion  of  chlorine  which  may  be  present  in  a  water,  and  the  test  is 
chiefly  of  value  where  the  normal  amount  which  the  water  should  con- 
tain is  known,  and  if  it  exceeds  that,  a  further  investigaHon  is  de- 
sirable. (Fischer,  Chemischc  Technologic  des  Wassers,  Brunswick 
1880,  p.  105;  Wanklyn,  Water  Analysis,  1876,  pp.  15  and  16.) 

Vegetable  contamination,  however,  should  be  avoided,  and  against 
this  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  is  no  guarantee.  (Wanklyn,  loc 
cit.,  also  p  41  )  The  difference  in  the  amounts  of  chlorine  present  in 
a  water  free  from  sewage,  and  the  same  water  containing  a  small,  but 
perhaps  dangerous  amount,  are  sometimes  too  small  to  attract  notice. 
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The  test,  therefore,  though  of  some  value,  has  not  all  the  importance 
which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  it. 

In  the  tables  of  results  the  proportion  of  chlorine  has  been  given,  and 
in  the  next  column  the  sodium  chloride,  corresponding  to  it,  as  giving  a 
better  idea  of  the  amounts  present. 

Hardness. 

Lime  salts  ape  the  chief  cause  of  hardness  in  water;  compounds  of 
magnesia,  iron,  and  other  elements,  however,  also  may  contribute  to  the 
soap -destroying  power  of  the  water,  which  is  practically  meant  by  the 
term.  Chemists  recognize  two  kinds  of  hardness:  i.  Temporary,  which 
is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  water  of  those  elements  held  m  solu- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  presenae  of  carbonic  acid.  By  boiling  the 
water,  the  carbonic  acid  holding  them  in  solution  is  driven  out,  and  the 
compounds  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  its  presence,  separate  in  the 
solid  form,  and  can  be  removed  by  filtration.  2.  "  Permanent  "'  hard- 
ness, which  is  caused  by  the  above  bases,  which  are  in  combinations 
not  converted  into  the  insoluble  form  by  boiling  sulphates,  chlorides, 
etc.,  chiefly  the  first  named  The  temporary  and  permanent  hardness 
together  constitute  the  "total  hardness." 

To  express  the  hardness  in  some  tangible  form,  the  usual  custom  in 
this  country  and  in  England  is  to  give  results  in  the  corresponding 
amounts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  i.  e.,  practically  to  determine  the  amount 
of  soap  destroyed  by  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water,  and  then  to 
state  the  results  as  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  would  destroy 
that  quantity  of  soap. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  gives  the  following  figures  for  the 
hardness  of  waters  in  parts  per  hundred  thousand: — 

Temponr;.  Pennuient.  Total. 

Rain  water,  average,  0.3  1.7         0.62 

Highest  from  different  geological  formations,  38.6  48.5        75. 

From  272  samples  of  water  from  shallow  and 

poUuted  wells; 
Minimum  o.  3.8         9.9 

Maximum,  S^-  1^4-3     191- 

Average,  19.  31.5       5o-S 

On  account  of  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  lime  com- 
poifnds  in  our  food,  sewage  is  usually  quite  bard,  especially  exhibiting 
a  high  figure  for  permanent  hardness.  Like  the  chlorine,  the  test  has 
some  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  water  is  probably  pol- 
luted with  sewage  or  not,  but  is  of  far  inferior  importance,  since,  as  the 
above  figures  show,  the  proportions  of  constituents  making  the  water 
hard  may  run  very  high  in  a  water  uncontaminated  by  sewage. 

The  hardness  has,  however,much  significance,  upon  the  economic  side. 
Hard  water  is  objectionable  for  domestic  purposes,  in  washing,  and  for 
man ufac.tu ring  purposes  in  boilers.  With  regard  to  its  effect  upon 
health,  the  EngHsh  Commission  took  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  (fith 
Report,  pp.  184  to  194).  One  witness  said  that  soft  water  was  more 
conducive  to  health,  as  people  were  more  apt  to  be  cleanly  when  they 
had  soft  water  to  use;  another  that  lime-sulphate  in  the  water  appeared 
to  disagree  with  some  persons;  another  that  the  death-rate  was  appa- 
66 
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rently  a  little  lower  in  towns  supplied  with  modetately  hard  water. 
About  lo  to  14  degrees  of  hardness  per  gallon  (14  to  jo  per  hundred 
thousand),  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  beneficial.  The  question  of  the 
connection  of  th%  hardness  of  the  water  with  the  death-rate  was  inves- 
tigated, and  from  numerous  statistics  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  was  found  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessary  connection.  The 
concjusion  of  the  commission  was,  that  though  there  were  some  differ- 
ftices  of  opinion  "there  is  almost  absolute  unanimity  as  regards  the 
whoiesomeness  of  soft  water.'  Popular  prejudice  runs  in  the  same  di- 
rection, especially  when  comfort  in  washing,  and  economy  of  soap  and 
boilers  are  taken  into  consideration,  while  for  sanitary  purposes  no  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  to  the  use  of  soft  water,  other  things  being  equal. 
In  our  tables  of  results  the  hardness  is  stated  as  mentioned  in  the 
equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Th'e  hardness  "before  boihng"  is  in 
effect  "  total  hardness,"  that  "  after  boiling  "  the  "permanent  hardness," 
which  latter  is  the  most  objectionable  form.  It  might  be  taken  as  an 
approximate  statement  of  the  relative  amounts  of  sulphates  present  in 
the  waters.  The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  hardness  would 
give  the  temporary  hardness,  the  measure  of  the  amounts  of  carbonates 
present. 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Phosphates. 
Sewage  undoubtedly  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphates; 
the  presence  of  Itme,  however  {if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  water  con- 
tains alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates),  tends  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric 
acid  out  of  the  water,  and,  except  in  very  small  amounts,  phosphates 
cannot  exist  in  a  clear  water.  Their  presence,  however,  in  a  water 
would  indicate  a  possibility  of  sewage  contamination,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  derived  from  geological  formations.  The  test  was 
therefore  made  qualitatively,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  more  light  on  the 
probable  safety  of  the  water  examined. 

Odor. 

For  comfort,  if  for  nothing  else,  potable  water  should  be  free  from 
odor.  The  odor  often  may  give  rise  to  suspicions  which  a  subsequent 
examination  may  confirm.  At  times,  however,  waters  have  unpleasant 
odors  and  taste  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  their  safety  for 
domestic  uses.  These  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  appearance  or 
death  in  the  water  of  some  of  the  microscopic  organisms  invariably 
present  in  water.  The  odor,  therefore,  alone,  may  be  misleading,  but 
may  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  a  more  extended  examination. 

In  making  the  test  recorded,  about  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  water 
was  placed  in  a  small  fiask  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  was  passed 
a  thermometer.  After  introducing  the  water  and  inserting  the  cork,  the 
flask  was  wanned  until  the  thermometer  indicated  100"  F.  The  flask 
was  then  shaken,  the  cork  withdrawn,  and  the  odor  immediately  ob> 
served.     In  this  way  satisfactory  and  uniform  tests  were  obtained. 

Appearance^  Color, 
The  appearance,  like  the  odor,  of  a  water,  may  at  times  be  objec- 
,  tionable,  a  turbidity,  however,  after  standing  some  time,  indicates  mat- 
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ter  in  a  minute  state  of  sub-division,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  undesir- 
able, even  though  it  may -be  innocuous. 

As  to  color,  the  natural  color  of  a  pure  water  is  light-bluish,  but  im- 
purities may  modify  that  tint  very  much.  Tidy  recommends  (Jour. 
Lond.  Chem.  Soc,  xxxv,  84),  making  an  observation  on  the  color  of 
waters  examined  in  conjunction  with  other  tests.  He  believes  that  to  a 
practiced  eye 

"  I.  The  peculiar  tiitt  is  an  indication  of  the  kitui  of  organic  matter 
present. 

2.  The  tint-depth  is  the  indication  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 

Fresh  peat  imparts  a  peculiar  greenish-brown  tint,  older  peat  an 
olive-brown  tint.  A  yellow  tint  is  often  a  suspicious  sign,  while  a  faint 
bluish-titit  is  that  of  water  probably  very  pure. 

Dr.  Frankland  characterizes  this  view  of  the  subject  as  purely  senti- 
mental,■  (Chem.  News,  xxxix,  p.  69).  Dr.  Angus  Smith  (Chem.  News, 
June,  1869),  asserts  that  a  colorless  water  may  be  bad,  and  a  colored 
water  tnay  be  good. 

The  results  recorded  on  these  points  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "two-foot  tube,"  a  colored  glass  tube  two  feet 
long  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  closed  at  either  end  with  a  glass 
plate  cemented  on,  and  filled  with  the  water  to  be  examined.  By  sight- 
ing through  the  tube  toward  a  piece  of  white  paper  held  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  the  appearance  noted  was  observed. 

Standards. 

Some  analysts  have  fixed  certain  standards  of  purity  for  water,  or  lim- 
its for  the  results  of  certain  of  the  above  mentioned  tests,  according  to 
which,  if  certain  figures  are  exceeded,  the  water  is  to  be  condemned  as 
unsafe.  These  proportions,  though  stated  in  different  ways,  grains  per 
gallon,  milligrammes  per  litre,  etc,  are  here  all  given  in  parts  per  hun- 
dred thousand,  for  uniformity. 

Frankland  (Water  Analysis,  London,  1880,  p.  86)  gives  the  following 
for  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  together: 


ci™. 

(Jplaad  surfaoe  waMn. 

Other  wstere. 

great  purity. 

0.     to  0.2  parts. 

0,     to  o.T  parts. 

[,  medium. 

0.2  to  04      " 

0.1  to  0.2     " 

[I,  doubtful. 

0.4  to  0.6      " 

0. 2  to  0.4'    " 

V,  impure. 

over      0,6      " 

over     o,4     " 

For  spring  and  deep  well-water  the  proportfon  of  nitrogen  to  carbon 
is  of  but  little  importance,  though  the  amount  of  carbon  should  not 
much  exceed  o.x  part  of  carbon. 

In  surface  water,  if  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  is  i  to  3,  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  of  animal  origin,  if  i  to  8  it  is  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin 
(p.  «3). 

If  the  chlorme  exceeds  5  parts,  sewage  is  to  be  suspected,  if  urider  i 
part,  the  water  is  probably  free  from  sewage  (p.  20), 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Frankland  was  the 
chemist,  establish  a  standard  based  on  the  probable  previous  sewage  con- 
tamination of  a  water.  After  deducting  for  the  nitrogen,  which  might 
come  from  the  rain,  etc.,  0.032  part  of  nitrogen,  and  assuming  that  sew- 
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a^  contains  lo  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000,  this  fonnula  is  ased.  Pre- 
vious pollution  =  10,000  (N-0.032),  in  which'N  represents  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  found  by  analysis  in  100,000  parts  of  the  water.  The 
standards  then  given  are  : — 

Reasonably  safe-         Previous  contamination    not  over  10,000  parts. 

Suspicious  .  "  "  "      "     20,000     " 

Dangerous  «  «  —  over  30,000     " 

(6th  Report,  p.  17.) 

Dr.  Tidy  classifies  waters  according  to  the  amounts  of  oxygen  which 
they  absorb  from  potassium -permanganate  in  an  acidified  solution,  as 
before  mentioned,  after  standing  for  three  hours  {Jour-  London  Chem. 
Soc..  XXXV,  p.  91).     His  standards  are: — 

Class  r.  Great  organic  purity,         absorb    o       to  0.05    part  oxygen. 
"     2.  Medium  purity,  "         0,05  "  0,15       " 

"     3.  Doubtful,  "  0.15  "  o.ai       "  " 

"    4.  Impure,  "         — overo.21       "  " 

The  absorption  of  considerable  amounts  of  oxygen  in  two  minutes 
indicates  the  probable  presence  of  nitrites,  which  should  not  be  pres- 
ent in  a  water. 

Prof.  Wanklyn  bases  his  judgment  of  a  water  on  the  indications  of  the 
amounts  of  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  (Water  Analysis,  4th  London 
ed.,  1876,  pp.  S3  and  54).  His  classification  referred  as  above  to  parts 
per  hundred  thousand :  — 

Class  I    Extraordinary  purity,o        to  0,005  P^^  albuminoid  ammonia 
"     2.  Satisfactory  purity,  0.005  "  o-oio     "  "  " 

"     3.  Dirty,  — over  0.010     "  "  " 

If  the  albuminoid  ammonia  exceeds  0,005  P^rta,  the  free  ammonia 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Much  free  ammonia  is  a  suspicious  sign 
of  probable  recent  sewage.  If  f  tee  ammonia  is  absent  or  small  in  amount, 
a  water  should  not  be  condemned  unless  the  albuminoid  ammonia  is 
something  like  0.010  part  albuminoid  ammonia ;  while  over  0.015  part 
ought  to  condemn  a  water  absolutely. 

The  absence  of  chlorine,  or  a  small  proportion  with  large  amounts 
albuminoid  ammonia,  would  indicate  probable  vegetable  contamination. 
A  large  proportion  of  chlorine,  7  to  14  parts,  may  be  under  some  cir- 
cumstances suspicious.  Over  57  parts  of  total  solids  must  be  regarded 
as  objectionable. 

Mr.  Ekin,  F.  C.  S.,who  has  had  piuch  experience  in  the  examina- 
tion of  suspected  sources  of  water  supply,  in  a  critique  on  the  various 
methods  of  water  analysis,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
accepts,  with  some  qualification,  some  of  the  standards  given,  but  insists 
as  the  result  of  experience  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates 
should  be  taken  into  account,  as  of  primary  importance.  (Potable 
Water,  London,  1880,  p.  zo.)  If  the  amount  exceeds  0.5  or  0.6  parts, 
he  believes  the  water  is  dangerously  polluted. 

Other  authorities  supf>on  this  view,  fixing  the  limit,  however,  at  other 
points  (Fischer  Chemische  Technologic  des  Wassers,  p.  140),  thus : — 

The  Vienna  Commission,  at  the  equivalent  of  0.T04  parts  per  100,000 

The  Hanover        "  "    "  "  "  ©.26      "      *'         " 

Brandes  at  the  equivalent  of  0.7         "      "         " 
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Fischer  (Jour.  fUr  Prakt.  Chem,  [a]  viii,  133),  considers  that  at  most 
a  good  water  should  contain  per  100,000 ; — 

1.  Organic  matter,  4.  parts  equivalent  to  o.a^art  absorbed  oxygen. 

2.  Chlorine,  3.55  to  4.  parts. 

3.  Nitric  acid  (Na.  O5.),  *,7  parts  equivalent  to  0.7  part  nitrogen. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid  (SO3.),     8  parts. 
S-  Magnesia  (MgO.>,         2.4    " 

6.  Lime  (CaO),  8.0    " 

7.  Hardness  equivalent  to  Lime  16,8°  German  standard.  *  Equiva* 
lent  to  about  29.  parts  carbonate  of  lime. 

Ammonia  and  nitrites  should  not  be  detected  by  test  made  on  the 
water  without  concentration. 

The  English  authorities  practically  agree  in  saying  that  so  much  as 
is  possible  to  be  learned  regarding  the  history  of  a  water,  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  it. 

The  English  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  while  not  accepting  the 
rigid  interpretation  put  upon  the  various  determinations  recommended 
by  inventors  of  different  processes,  consider  that  they  all  have  some 
value  in  forming  a  judgment  regarding  a  water,  and  a  system  of  valua- 
tion has  been  proposed  in  that  society,  which  takes  all  the  determina- 
tions made  as  recorded  in  the  accompanying  tables  (except  organic  and 
volatile  matter)  r^to  account,  by  which  a  water  is  to  be  judged.  Of 
course  different  degrees  of  importance  represented  by  numbers,  are  ' 
attributed  to  the  different  determinations,  and  from  the  sum  of  all  these 
numbers  a  decision  is  pronounced.  (Analyst,  1881,  vol,  vi,  in.) '  The 
plan,  though  perhaps  capable  of  improvement  in  some  of  its  details,  is 
regarded  as  good. 

The  decisions  on  the  waters  under  consideration  in  accordance  with 
the  above  standards,  though  agreeing  in  the  main,  are  sometimes  widely 
at  variance.  In  one  of  the  tables,  the  decisions  according  to  these  dif* 
ferent  standards  are  given  in  illustration  of  this  point 

Cttruiusion. 

In  reviewing  the  methods  of  water  analysis  for  sanitary  purposes,  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  results,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter  falls  very  far  short  of  what  is 
desirable. 

The  nature  of  the  body  or  bodies  which  renders  a  water  dangerous 
to  health,  is  as  yet  unknown.  That  they  contain  organic  elements, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  very  probable,  since  the 
waters  which  harm  human  beings  by  their  use.  unless  contaminated  by 
mineral  poisons,  are  those  containing  perceptible  amounts  of  those 
elements.  That  they  are  organized  bodies,  germs  if  we  will,  is  also 
probable,  yet  both  of  these  hypotheses  are  after  all  only  hypotheses,  ■ 
though  based  on  a  large  array  of  facts. 

We  may,  perhaps,  hope  at  some  future  day  to  discover  by  chemical 
means  the  constitution  of  certain  organic  compounds  produced  by,  or 
forming  an  integral  part  of  these  bodies,  and  be  able  to  separate  and 
determine  them,  or,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  find  and  identify 
the  germs  which  are  objectionable,  This,  however,  is  speculation  as  to 
the  future.     At   the  present  time,  the  utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to 
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endeavor  to  discover  whether  a  given  water  affords  favorable  conditions 

for  the  growth  of  dangerous  germs,  assuming  that  hypothesis  to  be  cor- 
rect. The  processes  of  putrefaction,  especially  those  of  animal  matters, 
are  most  likely  to  afford  organisms  dangerous  to  the  human  system; 
therefore,  though  some  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  dangers  from  the  presence  of  sewage  in  a  water 
are  much  greater.  If,  then,  we  could  detect  even  the  miniilest  traces  of 
sewage  in  a  water,  it  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  pronouncing  a  decision 
upon  it.  But  here  again  we  are  at  fault,  since,  so  far  as  known,  there  is 
no  element  or  principle  existing  in  sewage  and  characteristic  of  it  which 
would  survive  the  percolation  through  a  few  feet  of  soil,  that  does  not 
exist  in  waters  of  undoubted  purity.  Organisms  which  can  be  rect^- 
nized.agd  classified,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  ammonia,  nitrates,  chlorine, 
lime  salts  {represented  by  hardness),  etc.,  all  are  found  in  waters  the 
safety  of  which  for  use  is  beyond  question.  We  are  driven  to  deter- 
mining, as  near  as  possible,  the  amounts  of  some  of  those  substances 
wKich  may  exist  in  pure  waters,  and  then  regarding  any  results  in  a 
suspected  water  which  show  larger  amounts  of  those  substances  than 
the  water  properly  should  contain  as  suspicious  signs.  That  is  what  all 
of  the  various  tests  proposed  by  numerous  chemists  can  claim  to  do. 

But  again,  how  much  of  these  different  constituents  should  thewater 
properly  contain  ?  A  review  of  the  different  amounts  of  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, ammonia,  etc.,  that  pure  waters  may  contain,  as  given  by  the  best 
authorities,  shows  such  wide  differences  in  pure  water,  from  different 
sources,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a  line  anywhere  seems  hopeless.  But 
one  circumstance  comes  to  our  aid,  but  that  does  not  go  very  far.  The 
water  from  mountain  springs  contains  these  compounds,  varying 
between  certain  limits,  that  from  undefiled  rivers  between  certain  other 
limits,  and  so  on  for  water  from  other  pure  sources  of  supply.  Then, 
by  drawing  a  line  for  each  constituent  at  the  maximum  amount  of  these 
constituents  found  to  exist  in  waters  known  to  be  pure,  and  condemn- 
ing all  waters  which  come  from  sources  under  similar  conditions  which 
contain  more  than  those  amounts,  we  can  fix  somt  limit,  though  those 
are  far  from  satisfactory. 

By  this  means  we  may  condemn  many  good  waters  as  bad,  and  what 
is  worse,  pass  many  bad  waters  as  good.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
pure  water  in  a  mountain  region  contain  o.  to  0.5  part  of  nitrogen  as 
nitrates,  and  i  to  2  parts  of  chlorine  per  hundred  thousand. 

Now  suppose  in  such  a  certain  water,  which  normally  contains  o.oi 
parts  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  1.  part  of  chlorine,  to  receive  a  small 
addition  of  sewage  sufficient  to  bring  the  figures  respectively  up  to  0.04 
and  1.5.  Now,  unless  the  water  had  been  analyzed  immediately  before 
the  addition  of  the  sewage,  and  again  after,  there  would  be  no  good 
reason  for  condemning  it,  and  yet  it  may  have  been  completely  poisoned. 
Even  if  it  had  been  analyzed  some  little  time  before,  we  would  be 
uncertain  about  condemning  it,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  water  from 
the  same  spring  may  be  different  in  composition  at  different  times,  owing 
to  rains,  and  also  to  other  causes,  the  reason  for  which  is  not  so 
apparent. 

The  chlorine  and  nitrogen,  as  nitrates,  have  been  taken  simply  to 
illustrate  the  point ;  any  other  constituent  or  determination  made  on 
waters  by  analysis  would  serve  in  the  same  way. 
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Evidently  the  means  of  determining,  even  approximately,  the  safety 
of  a  water  are  at  present  extremely  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  above  discussion  that  the  methods  of 
analysis  employed  were  absolutely  correct  and  gave  absolutely  correct 
results.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  the  errors  to  which  all  human 
beings  are  liable,  attaches  to  chemical  manipulations  as  well  as  to  any 
thing  else,  and  that  the  "  margin  of  error  "  is  always  an  element  in 
chemical  work,  and  also  that  our  process  for  obtaining  results  may  con- 
tain unsuspected  sources  of  error,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  an  examination  are  increased. 

Our  present  methods  are  the  best  we  can  do,  but  fall  very  far  short 
of  what  is  to  be  desired,  and  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  some  day 
attain.  Respectfully  submitted, 

ELWYN  WALLER,  Ph.  D. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  METHODS  AITO  APPARATUS 
FOR  TESTING  INFLAMMABLE  OILS.* 

AsTHTTB  H.  EuJOTT,  Ph.  B.  ;  F.  C.  8.,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Oolite. 


L  INTEODUCTION. 


Any  argnment  ia  favor  of  the  State  taking  upon  itself  the  dntj  of 
regulating  the  quality  of  kerosene  oil  appears  yery  anperfluous  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  natore  of  the  oil  now  sold,  and  the  damages 
to  life  and  property  due  to  the  unregulated  sale  of  this  illnminatiQg 
material  throughout  the  State. 

In  New  York  eity  it  ia  the  province  of  the  "Bureau  of  Combus- 
tibles "  to  test  the  oils  sold.  lu  the  year  1880  the  fire  commissioners' 
report  shows  that  there  were  103  fires  from  kerosene  oil  lamps  ia  a 
total  of  1783  fires  from  all  causes;  fifty-four  of  these  fires  from 
kerosene  are  designated  explosions,  and  from  these  "  explosions  "  there 
waa  a  loss  by  fire  of  $14,165.  These  fires  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
Tigitance  of  the  Bureau  of  Oombustibles  in  testing  the  kerosene 
oil  sold  in  New  York  city.  Of  over  nine  thoneand  samples  collected 
forty-three  were  found  below  the  standard  test  of  100°  Fahrenheit  in 
Tagliabue's  closed  apparatus. 

Bnt  the  loss  in  a  city  like  New  York,  with  its  finely-equipped  and 
ever-ready  fire  department,  is  no  measure  of  the  damage  done  in  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State,  where  the  oil  is  never  tested, 
and  where  the  largest  amount  is  consumed,  since  gas-light  ia  not  ob- 
tainable or  costs  much  more  than  in  New  York  city.  The  fires  caused 
by  kerosene  oil  lamps  are  rated  third  in  point  of  number,  and  the 
reason  there  is  comparatively  ao  little  damage  done  in  a  city  like  New 
York  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  fire  department  than  to  the  quality 
of  the  oil  sold  to  poor  and  often  ignorant  people  who  are  compelled  to 
use  it  as  the  cheapest  source  of  illumination. 

The  danger  from  keroaene  oil  lies  in  the  fact  (often  pointed  out 
before)  that  it  is  a  product  of  crude  petroleum,  which  consists  of  a 
vak^ety  of  infiammable  liquids  which  the  oil  refiner  should  separate 
from  one  another  in  the  most  careful  manner. 

■Tbo»o  luTmtlfratloni  hsTe  been  made  Id  accordanaa  with  InstruotloiiB  of  Cha  8t&te 
Bonrd  of  Haalth  to  iu  Sanlury  Commlcce«,  In  terms  u  follows  : 

"Aentoat.  ThM  the  Sanitary  ComniltMs  be  authorized  to  aiNiDd  a  sum,  not  eioeedloK 
one  hundred  and  fltty  dollars,  In  prosecutlos  Ctio  InTeitlgatloiiB  preparatory  to  teetlnE 
patroleuiD.laestabllshtDfrastiiidardforauch  test  In  this  Bt«te."   B.H.  dHmarv  VM*.SMriC 
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These  various  liquids  contained  in  crude  petrolenm  are  more  or  leas 
Tolatile,  And  it  so  happens  that  the  moBt  volatile  give  the  most 
brilliant  light  when  bnrnt.  It  is  also  a  faot  that  the  vapors  of  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  crude  petroleum  mix  very  readily  with  air  and 
produce  mixtures  that  explode  violently  when  ignited.  The  erode 
petroleum  cannot  be  burned  in  a  lamp  without  refining  because  of 
these  easily  ignitable  vapors  and  also  becauBe  of  its  odor.  It  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  oil  refiner  to  distill  the  crude  oil  in  order  to 
separate  the  more  volatile  liquids  from  those  less  volatile  and  select 
those  best  suited  to  burn  in  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp.  From  what 
has  been  said  above  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  oil  refiner 
to  leave  in  the  oil  called  kerosene  ae  much  of  the  more  volatile  ma- 
terials as  is  consistent  with  his  idea  of  safety,  since  these  add  mate- 
rially to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  It  must  be  further  noted  that  it 
is  the  kerosene  oil  that  is  the  moat  valuable  to  the  oil  refiner,  since  it 
brings  a  better  price  than  the  more  volatile  liquids,  and  the  more  of 
these  latter  he  leaves  in  his  kerosene  the  greater  his  profits.  It  has 
been  left  to  the  oil  refiner  to  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  these  more 
volatile  liquids  he  shall  leave  in  his  products,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  his  interest  to  leave  in  as  much  of  them  as  possible.  From  a 
consideration  of  this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  much  oil 
sold  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  is  only  just  able  to  pass  when  tested 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  obtain  in  burning  in  an 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  places 
under  no  supervision  by  inspectors,  there  is  much  oil  that  is  danger- 
ous to  life  and  property. 

Of  the  103  fires  in  New  York  city  last  year  (1880)  from  kerosene 
oil  lamps  I  have  noted  that  fifty-four  were  caused  by  "explosions";  the 
other  forty-nine  were  caused  by  the  breaking  of  kerosene  oil  lamps. 
It  the  oil  in  these  lamps  had  been  of  the  proper  quality  these  fires 
would  not  have  happened^  for  it  is  only  low-test  oils  that  take  fire  at 
a  low  temperature.  Kerosene  oil  with  a  high  fiashiug  point  will  have 
a  high  burning  point;  i.  s..'0l1  that  will  not  give  oS  inflammable  vapors 
at  a  comparatively  high  temperature  will  not  take  fire  itself  until  it  is 
raised  to  a  still  higher  temperature.  For  example,  an  oil  that  can  be 
raised  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  before  it  will  give  oS  an  inflammable 
vapor  can  be  burnt  in  a  lamp ;  that  lamp  broken,  and  only  the  ignited 
wick  will  still  burn.  But  under  the  same  circumstances  an  oil  which 
gives  off  inflammable  vapors  at  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  not  only 
burn  at  the  ignited  wick,  but  flames  will  ran  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  oil  and  envelop  every  thing  that  it  comes  in  contact  with.  If  we 
now  remember  that  in  summer  our  houses  often  have  a  temperature 
of  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  the  best  oils  sold  in  New  York 
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citj  will  give  off  loSstDmabie  vapors  at  but  a  few  degrees  above  100. 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  kerosene  oil  explosions,  and  fires  caused 
by  oaiug  inferior  grades  of  oil  with  low  flaaliing  points. 

The  loss  of  property  from  these  causes  is  bad  enough,  but  the  loss 
of  life,  and  more  often,  what  is  much  worse,  permanent  injury  result- 
ing from  burning  with  the  low-grade  oils,  makes  this  matter  pre- 
eminently a  proper  one  for  State  regulation.  It  ia  not  the  better  informed 
and  intelligent  citizen  that  runs  these  risks  to  life  aud  property, 
because  he  ases  gas  or  a  safe  kerosene  oil.  It  ia  the  poor  and  hard-work- 
ing people,  not  so  well  informed,  and  who'se  few  dollars  have  to  be 
made  to  go  the  farthest  iu  purchasing  the  necessities  of  life  that  suf- 
fer most.  These  people  buy  inferior  oils  because  they  cost  a  trifle  less 
than  safe  ones;  the  management  of  the  lamps  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  women  and  children,  of  the  household  who  least  appreciate  the 
danger  of  handling  these  low-grade  oils.  These  oils  often  emit  euougti 
Tspor  in  a  warm  room  to  .burn  around  the  base  of  the  burner  iu  small 
bluish  jets,  and  a  womau  or  child,  under  such  circumstances,  gets 
frightened,  lets  the  lamp  fall,  becomes  enveloped  in  flames,  and  if 
fortunate,  may  escape  with  life  and  scars  to  be  carried  to  the  grave. 
This  is  no  fancy  picture,  even  the  newspapers  contain  accounts  of  these 
horrors  every  few  days,  and  they  are  generally  due  to  the  use  of  low- 
grade  kerosene  oils.  Any  fear  iu  handling  a  kerosene  lamp  or  danger 
from  breaking  one  is  entirely  removed  by  having  the  flashing  point  of 
the  oil  BO  high  that  do  inflammable  vapors  shall  be  given  off  from  it  at 
temperatures  that  may  obtain  in  the  burning  of  an  ordinary  kerosene 
lamp.  And  the  number  of  these  accidents  from  kerosene  oil  shows 
that  the  oil  reflners  will  not  raise  the  standard  of  quality  in  refining 
these  oils  unless  some  pressure  ia  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the 
State. 

To  determine  at  what  temperature  a  sample  of  kerosene  oil  will 
emit  an  inflammable  vapor,  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus 
have  been  devised.  The  points  that  need  attention  in  these  apparatus 
are,  gradual  heating  of  the  oil,  an  accurate  register  of  the  teraperatare, 
and  a  sharp  and  uniform  means  of  igniting  the  vapor  when  it  forms. 

Of  the  various  apparatus  used  for  this  puipoae  I  'have  examined 
the  following : 

I.  Tagliabue's  Open  Tester. 
II.  Arnaboldi's  Open  Tester. 
III.  Saybolt's  Open  Tester  (Electric). 
rV.  Tagliabue's  Small-closed  Tester. 
V.  Tagliabue's  Large-closed  Tester. 
VI.  Wisconsin  State  Tester  (Loosely  closed). 
Vn.  English  Gkivernment  Tester  (Abel's  closed). 
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VIII.  BernBtSn's  Tester  (closed). 

'      IX.  MiUapaugh's  Tester  (closed). 

X  Mann's  Lamp  Apparatus. 

XL  Foster's  Aatomatic  Tester. 

XII.  Sal leron-Ur bain  Apparatus 

XIII.  Peaae  Electric  Tester. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  with  these  apparatus 
when  nsed  oa  four  different  samples  of  oiL  The  oils  marked  Nog. 
1  and  3  were  the  best  sold  in  New  York  city;  the  oil  qiarked  No.  3 
was  bought  at  a  smallstore  on  Second  avenue,  Ifew-York,  and  had  a 
pale  amber  color;  No.  4  oil  was  a  mixture  of  No.  2  oil  and  petroleum 
naphtha  of  seventy-one  degrees  Beaumi,  to  reduce  the  flashing  point. 
Each  apparatus  was  tested  at  least  twice  and  often  many  more  tinufs 
to  insure  afair  trTal^and  theresultagivenin  the  table  are  averages  of 
experiments  made  ilnder  conditions  suited  to  the  best  working  of  each 
apparatus.  The  figures  in  the  columns  under  the  names  of  the 
different  apparatus  give  the  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
at  which  the  oil  gave  off  an  inflammable  vapor  (its  flashing  point). 
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From  an  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen  thaf  it  le  very  im- 
portant to  know  which  apparatus  has  been  used  when  an  oil  is  said  to 
have  a  given  flashing  point.  In  the  case  of  No.  1  oil  the  range  of 
temperature  is  from  95°  to  130°  Fahrenheit ;  with  No.  2,  the  range  is 
from  96°  to  128°  ;  with  No.  3,  from  95"  to  130° ;  while  No.  i  ranges 
from  75°-to  &7°. 

The  merits  of  each  apparatus  have  been  discussed  in  the  details  of 
experiments  described  later,  and  the  general  considerations  from  these 
experiments  will  be  given  here. 
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APPABATUB  TS  WHICH  THB  OIL  SURFACE  IS  FBEELT  EXPOSED  —  THE 
"OPEN  TEBTBE8." 

Id  the  testers  marked  I,  II,  III,  kerosene  oil  alvaye  has  a  higher 
flashing  point  than  in  closed  or  partially  closed  apparatns.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  in  an  open  vessel,  as  is  here 
Daed,  the  vapors  can  readily  diSuse  into  the  snrronnding  air  as  fast  as 
they  are  formed ;  while  in  a  closed  vessel  this  diffusion  is  prevented 
the  more  closely  the  oil  surface  is  covered.  These  "  Open  Testers  "  are 
the  apparatus  generally  nsed  by  the  oil  refiners,  more  especially  III,  to 
determine,  not  the  flashing  point  or  temperature  at  which  vapors  are 
formed  that  make  explosive  miztnre,s  with  air  ;  hat  the  burning  point 
or  temperatare  at  which  the  oil  itself  takes  fire,  nsually  called  by  the 
high-sonnding  hat  fearfully  misleading  name  of  "  Fire  Test." 

As  is  stated  later  it  is  possibTe  to  show  that  au  oil  that  will  not 
flash  below  (say)  laO"  Fahrenheit  in  an  "  Open  Tester,"  is  neverthe-' 
less,  giving  off  inflammable  vapors  twenty  degrees  below  this  tempera 
tnre.  Since,  therefore,  these  open  apparatne  do  not  show  aSthe  tem- 
perature at  which  vapors  are  first  formed,  they  are  entirely  nntmst- 
wortby  for  determining  the  safety  of  kerosene  oil. 

APPARATUS  IN  WHICH  THS  OIL  80BFACB  IS  UOBE  OB  LESS  COTS&BD  — 
THE  "  CLOSED  TESTBBa" 

In  regard  to  the  "  Closed  Testers "  the  variations  in  resnlts  are 
principally  due  to  faalts  in  constraccion,  Jn  some  cases  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  water-bath  ia  so  small  that  the  oil  gets  heated  too 
qnickly  and  the  flashing  point  is  lowered  beyond  fairness. 

In  another  case  the  cover  of  the  oil-cup  becomes  overheated  from 
the  flash-jet  and  heats  the  surface  of  the  oil.  *  But  hy  far  the  most  im- 
portant fanlt  is  the  too  small  quantity  of  the  oil  nsed  in  the  oil-cup. 
In  most  apparatus,  both  open  and  closed,  the  quantity  of  oil  used  is 
about  two  fluid  ounces  (60  e.  c.)  and  the  experiments  with  the  above- 
named  apparatus  have. .proved  that  with  Closed  Testers,  the  more  oil 
in  the  oil-cap,  the  lower  the  flashing  point.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  an  ordinary  kerosene  oil  lamp  holds  about  twelve  fluid  ounces 
(4(X)  c.  c.)  of  oil,  a  test  with  only  two  ounces  is  by  no  means  a  fair 
one.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  true  the  experiments  with  apparatus  VI 
and  X  bear  witness.  In  the  first  of  these  (a  poorly-constructed  tester 
and  loosely  closed)  the  oil  cup  holds  about  eight  ounces,  and  the  flash 
point  of  No.  1  oil  is  107°  Fahrenheit ;  while  with  the  last  of  the  above 
mentioned  apparatus  where  over  ten  ounces  of  oil  were  used,  the 
flash  point  is  only  96°  Fahrenheit. 

From  a  careful  oonmderatioa  of  all  these  experiments  the  following 
ooDoltuions  may  be  drawn. 
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An  oil  tester  shonld  be  of  such  coostrnction  that  the  oil  vessel  Bfaall 
hold  as  much  oil  as  is  used  in  an  ordioar;  keroaeue  lamp  (say  ten 
ounces) ;  the  apparatus  for  heatiag  the  oil  shall  consist  of  a  water-bath 
capable  of  holding  enough  water  that  the  oil  in  the  oil  Teasel  shall  not 
rise  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit  per  minute,  when  the 
water-bath  is  heated  with  a  smalt  spirit-lamp.'  The  oil  vessel  should 
he  closely  covered  and  a  meana  of  ignition  should  he  used  that  will 
ignite  the  vapors  formed  without  heating  the  oil  surface.  Finally  the 
thermometer  should  he  accurate  and  of  that  type  which  has  the  de* 
grees  engraved  directly  on  the  stem,  sufficiently  far  apart  to  be  read 
with  ease,  and  with  a  milk-glass  back-ground. 

QENEBAL  CONOLUBIONS. 

Of  all  the  apparatus  examined  not  one  can  be  called  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Of  the  better  class  of  theBc  instruments  Mann's  apparatus 
must  be  given  the  first  place  ;  then  comes  the  Wisconsin  State  tester, 
which  with  a  few  changes  would  make  the  most  satisfactory  instru- 
ment to  be  placed  in  the  banda  of  an  inspector.  The  changes  necessaiy 
in  this  instrament  are: — First,  increase  of  capacity  of  both  water  and 
oil  vessels,  and  secondly,  a  glass  or  partly  glass  ^instead  of  a  copper 
cover.  Of  the  vai'ious  other  apparatus  examined  little  need  be  said 
beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  examination  of  each.  Of  the  electric 
testers  it  may  be  stated  that  any  advantages  obtained  from  the  use  of 
electricity  is  more  than  overcome  by  the  trouble  necessary  to  maintain 
the  galvanic  battery  and  induction  coil. 

II.  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  the  examination  of  the  various  apparatus  now  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  kerosene  oil,  the  first  step  was  a  comparison  of  all  the 
thermometers  used,  with  a  normal  thermometer  made  by  Grreen  of  New 
York.  This  normal  thermometer  was  tested,  and  it  gave  213°  as  the 
boiling  point  of  water  in  a  copper-vessel  and  32.7°  as  the  point  at 
which  ice  melted. 

Of  fifteen  thermometers  compared  with  the  normal  one,  only  six 
were  found  accurate/  and  some  of  them  varied  as  much  as  two  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  scale.  These  thermometers  were  sold  with  theapparatns 
used,  and  had  a  variety  of  forms ;  but  the  majority  were  of  the  type 
with  an  exterior  glass  tube  and  a  paper  scale  of  degrees.  The  thermome- 
ters  with  exterior  glass  tubes  are  very  sluggish  in  the  movement  of  the 
mercury  and  are  not  spited  for  testing  kerosene  oil;  more  especially  if 
the  temperature  to  be  noted  is  near  the  fiashing  point  of  the  oiL 

Thermometers  with  ivory  or  metallic  scales  of  degrees  attached  to  the 
thermometer  tube  are  entirely  unreliable  aad  should  not  be  used  when 
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even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  is  needed.  They  are  asually  bo 
cotistracted  that  the  scale  can  easily  be  nttinteiitioiially  displaced  many 
degrees. 

The  most  satisfactory  thermometer  to  nee  is  one  with  the  degrees  en- 
graved  directly  upon  the  glass  stem  that  carries  the  mercary,  snob 
glass  stems  having  a  strip  of  milk  glass  at  the  back,  in  order  that  the 
height  of  the  mercnry  may  be  the  more  easily  seen. 

The  merits  of  each  apparatus  examined  will  now  be  discussed  in  as 
much  detail  as  necessary  beyond  that  given  in  the  varions  tables  of 
experiments. 

CONDinOSB  OF  EZPERIUENTS. 
The  various  tests  were  made  with  as  near  the  same  conditions  as 
possible,  any  variations  being  noted  in  the  tables  under  the  head  of 
"Remarks."  For  the  purpose  of  cSmparisou  each  apparatus  was  tested 
with  four  different  oils  marked  No.  1,  No.  3,  No.  3,  No.  4.  The  oils 
Nob.  I  and  3  were  the  best  sold  in  New  York  city,  and  No.  2  was  pale 
amber  colored  oil,  purchased  at  a  small  store  on  Second  avenue,  while 
No.  i  was  a  mixture  of  No.  3  with  petroleum  naphtha  to  reduce  the 
Sashing  point. 

I.  taoliabue'b  open  tbstbe.  •       ( 

This  la  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  apparatus  nsed  for  testing  kerosene 
oil ;  it  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  consists  of  a  reservoir  to 
hold  the  oil  to  be  examined,  which  sets  in  another  vessel  holding 
water.  The  vessel  containing  water  is  heated  by  means  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp  surrounded  by  a  metallic  case  which  protects  the  Same  ' 
from  draughts  of  air.  The  means  of  ignition  are  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  operator,  except  that  a  small  flame  must  he  used.  A  very  good 
flame  is  obtained  by  nsing  an  ordinary  wooden  tooth-pick,  or  better  still 
a  smalt  gas-jet  from  a  'glass  tube  drawn  to  a  fine  point  In  my  ex- 
periments with  this  tester,  I  nsed  either  the  tooth-pick  or  gas-jet  as  was 
most  convenient,  generally  the  latter,  for  this  part  of  the  mantpnlation 
does  not  aSect  the  resalts  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

The  thermometer  when  hung  upon  the  wire  standard  rising  from 
the  side  of  the  apparatas,  dips  into  the  oil  nntil  the  level  of  the  latter 
ie  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  mercury  bulb. 

The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  experiments  made  with  this 
apparatus  and  the  resalts  obtained,  with  the  conditions  nnder  which 
each  experiment  was  made. 
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/.  Tagliaba^a  Open  Tetter. 
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SUHMABY. 

In  using  this  apparatus,a  measared  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in 
the  water  bath  each  time  an  esperiment  was  made,  and  the  oil  cup 
was  filled  with  enongb  oil  to  cause  the  bulb  of  the  thei-mometer  to 
be  immersed  about  half  an  inch,  the  oil  being  measured  each  time 
The  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  was  adjusted  as  well  as  possible  to  regu- 
late for  alow  heating.  In  most  of  the  experiments,  the  glass  oil  OUp 
was  used;  but  in  some  cases  a  copper  one  was  subHtitutod.  The 
flash  jet  was  either  a  small  well-lighted  match  liiie  a  tooth-pick  or  a 
quarter-inch  gas-jet  from  a  fine  glass  tpfce,  which  was  found  to  be 
neatest 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  experiments  with  the  various  oils,  that 
rapid  heating  tends  to  lower  the  flash  point,  and  with  this  apparatus 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  fiame  on  the  spirit  lamp  that  will  be 
small  enough  to  heat  the  otl  slowly.  This  difficulty  with  rapid  heating 
is  due  to  a  too  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  water-bath. 

The  material  of  which  the  oil  cop  is  made,  whether  metal  or  glass, 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  very  decided  effect  upoh  the  results  obtained 
by  this  apparatus.  If  the  oil  is  stirred  or  stagnant  there  is  no  greater 
variation  in  the  flash  point  than  between  experiments  under  the  same 
conditions.  In  using  this  apparatus  in  a  very  qniet  room,  with  a  dark 
back-gronnd  to  the  apparatus  and  the  light  coming  from  a  side- 
window,  it  was  noted  that  a  sharp  blue  halo  appeared  around  the  flash- , 
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flame  aboat  twenty  degrees  below  the  fiaah-point  of  the  oil  under 
ezamiDatioD.  This  pheDomenon  was  noticed  repeatedly  and  was 
always  seen  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  same  temperature  when  the 
same  oil  was  ased.  It  is  best  noticed  when  a  small  gaa-jet  is  nsed  to 
Sash  the  oil,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  oil  surface. 
It  is  not  a  permanent  effect,  due  to  any  local  heating  of  the  oil,  bat  is 
an  enlai^ement  of  the  flash-jet  for  a  moment,  due  to  the  presence  of 
inflammable  Tapori  mixed  with  the  snrroanding  air,  bat  in  too  email 
quantity  to  ignite  unlcse  prevented  from  diffusing. 


II.    ABNABOLDI'S  OPEN  T 

This  apparatus  is  very  mnch  like  Togliabue's  Open  Tester ;  but  it 
holds  more  water  in  the  water  bath  and  more  oil  in  the  oil  onp  than 
that  apparatus.  Another  important  feature  of  this  apparatus,  ie  the 
attachment  on  the  side  of  the  water  bath  which  holds  oil  and  has  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  Verj  small  flame  can  be  brought  within  a  pre- 
scribed distance  of  the  surface  of  the  oil.  In  fact,  it  has  a  meohaoical 
ignition  attachment  by  means  of  a  small  oil-jet  which  is  adjustable. 
There  is  another  small  oil  lamp  that  goes  with  the  apporatas  but  not 
attached;  it  can  be  used  as  a  flash-jet  The  results  obtained  by  this 
apparatus  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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//.  Arndboldi'a  Open  Tester. 
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.SUMMARY. 

Wh&t  has  been  said  in  regard  to  Tagliabae'B  Open  Tester  is  equally 
trne  of  Arnaboldi's  apparatas.  It  has  one  merit  over  Tagliabue's 
apparatus,  in  that  it  has  a  mechanical  fiash-jet  which  brings  a  small 
flame  whithin  a  prescribed  distance  of  the  oil-surface,  and  in  the  same 
place  npon  that  surface,  every  time  it  is  desired  to  test  the  oil.  Bnt 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  any  important  effect  upon  the  flash-point ; 
for  by  asing  the  detached  jet  sent  with  the  apparatns,  the  same  flBsh- 
points  are  obtained. 

Iq  this  apparatus  the  water  and  oil  were  measuTed  for  each  experi- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Tagliabne's  open  apparatus. 

The  larger  quantity  of  water  and  oil  tised  in  this  apparatus  make  it 
easier  to  heat  the  oil  slowly,  and  therefore  raises  the  flash-point  of  the 
same  oil  higher  than  with  Tagliabne's  apparatus. 
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ni.  SATBOLl'a  ELECTEIO  TBSTBIL 

In  this  apparatus  electricity  is  nsed  as  'a  meaDS  of  i^iting  the 
Tapors  given  off  by  a  sample  of  kerosene^  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
water-bath  shaped  like  a  trnocated  cone,  a  glass  oil  cup,  an  ebonite 
bar  carrying  two  platinum  wires,  an  indaction  coil,  and  two  pint 
Orenet  cells  of  a  gaWanic  battery  with  the  necessary  wires  for  attach- 
ment. The  ebonite  bar  rests  upon  the  glass  oil  cnp  with  the  plati- 
num wires  upon  the  under  side,  and  the  cup  is  filled  with  oil  to  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  platinum  wires.  There  are  two  ther- 
mometers, one  in  the  oil  cup  and  another  in  the  water-bath.  When  the 
oil  arrives  at  the  desired  temperature,  a  series  of  sparks  are  made  to 
pass  between  the  platinum  wires  by  means  of  a  key  which  serves  to 
make  and  break  the  circuit  between  the  battery  cells  and  the  induction 
coil. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  results  obtained  with  this 
apparatus : 

Sat/hoU's  Electric  Tester. 
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StTlfU.lBT. 

Ab  in  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  water  and  oil  used  in  this 
apparatus  were  both  measured  for  each  experiment.  The  thermometer 
was  always  immersed  in  oil  in  the  oil  cup  so  that  the  bnlb  was  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  b61ow  the  oil  surface. 

This  apparatus  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  open  testers,  in  that 
it  has  a  small  fixed  means  of  igniting  the  vapors,  viz.:  the  electric 
Bpark.  As  vill  be  seen  by  the  table  of  experiments,  the  distance  of 
the  spark  from  the  oil  surface  makes  an  important  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  dash  point;  but  in  practice,  this  is  easily  obviated 
by  measnreing  the  oil  used. 

The  great  difficulty  with  this  apparatus  is  the  fact,  that  you  have  to 
look  after  a  galvanic  battery  with  its  corrosive  liquids.  And,  farther- 
more,  this  battery  ia'conetantly  changing  its  strength  and  conseqaoatly 
the  intensity  of  the  electric  spark  Tarie&  In  the  experiments  with  this 
apparatus,  it  was  also  found  that  just  at  the  moment  when  yon  wished 
the  spark  to  pass  between  the  platinum  wires,  it  refused  to  do  so ;  in 
fact  the  means  of  ignition  are  too  uDoertain  for  practical  work.  A1- 
thongh  the  apparatus  works  admirably  when  everything  connected 
with  the  battery  is  fresh,  after  a  few  days  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  it  to 
be  sure  to  get  a  spark  when  you  want  it 
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IT.  taoliabue'b  small  closed  tester. 
This  is  an  apparatns  with  a  cover  containing  a  kind  of  Bhort;  chim- 
ney and  a  couple  of  valves  to  let  in  air  and  causa  the  vapor  to  rise  into 
the  chimney,  where  a  flame  is  applied.  The  valves  are  opened  by 
depressing  a  spring  with  a  rod  passing  .through  the  cover  of  the  oil 
cup.  In  this  form  of  the  apparatus,  the  oil  cup  is  of  metal  and  the 
thermometer  is  fitted  into  a  heavy  metal  case  which  screws  into  the 
top  of  the  cover  and  dips  into  the  oil  cup.  When  the  cover  carrying 
the  thermometer  is  placed  upon  the  apparatus,  a  sliding  valve  allows 
of  the  filling  of  the  oil  cup  with  oil.  The  water-hath  is  filled  to  an 
overflow  hole,  and  heated  by  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  the  oil 
arrives  at  the  desired  temperature,  the  flash  is  seen  by  applying  a  small 
flame  in  the  chimney  or  boi  upon  the  cover  and  simultaneously  de- 
pressing the  valves  in  the  cover  to  allow  air  to  enter. 
Tagliabu^a  Closed  Tester. 
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Fig.  1.  Exterior  view. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  section  of  old  form,  and  also  section  cA  the  teIvs 
mechanism  of  new  form. 
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IV.^Tagliabu^a  Small  Closed  Tesier. 
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BUUHABT. 

Tho  heavy  metal  of  whioh  this  tester  is  made  causes  very  rapid 
heating  of  the  oil,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  this  by  an; 
care  in  the  manipulation.  Another  diEQcnlty  with  this  apparatus  is 
the  troable  necessary  to  clean  the  cover  and  valves  between  each  sam- 
ple of  oil  tested.  In  fact,  the  cooling  of  the  apparatns  and  cleaning 
ready  for  a  new  test  takes  about  fifteen  minutes. 

While  asing  this  apparatus,  the  enlargement  of  the  ignition  flame 
noticed  with  the  open  teBters  in  a  quiet  room,  is  still  more  readily  seen 
in  the  dark  flash  box  of  this  tester,  and  at  temperatures  corresponding 
closely  with  those  seen  in  the  open  tester  with  the  same  oiL 

T.  taqliabde'b  labqe  closed  testbb 
Is  almost  exactly  like  the  small  tester  in  design,  bnt  of  larger  dimen- 
sions ;  and  the  metallic  oil  cup  is  replaced  by  one  made  of  glass.    The 
method  of  testing  is  exactly  the  same  aa  with  the  smaller  tester. 
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V.  Taglidbu^t  Large  Closed  Ttsttr. 
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SUHHABT. 

What  has  boen  said  in  regard  to  the  small  taster  of  Tagliabue,  in 
the  matter  of  weight  of  metal  and  Talves,  is  equally  true  of  the  large 
apparatus.  Ab  will  be  Been  &om  the  table  the  quantity  of  vater  in 
the  water  bath  la  larger  than  in  the  small  apparatos,  and  the  rate  of 
beating  the  oil  is  oonsequently  more  manageable. 

VL   WISOOKSIN  STATE  TBSTSB. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  water  bath  and  a  deep  cylindrical  oil 
reservoir,  which  is  loosely  covered  with  a  copper  plate  thxongh  which 
paBsee  the  thermometer.  This  cover  also  has  another  hole  through 
which  the  flame  ia  applied  to  obtain  the  flash.  It  is  of  the  simplest 
-  conatmction  in  copper,  and  the  means  of  flashing  are  a  small  flame 
&om  a  thin  waxed  thread. 
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WiscoMin  State  Tester— om-third  actual  tt 


A.  Oil  oop.     B,  Water  bath.     0.  ^Iseh  opening,     D.  Jacket 
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I.  Wisconsin  Tester. 
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8CHMAEY. 

Since  this  teeter  uses  a  comparatirely  large  quantity  of  oil,  it  ap- 
proaches the  conditiona  that  obtain  in  burning  a  kerosene  lamp.  Its 
management  is  simple,  it  is  easily  cleaned,  and  if  it  held  more  oil  and 
had  a  closer  corerj  would  be  ttlmoBt  perfect  as  an  oil-tester.  The  water 
hath  also  should  bold  more  water  in  proportion  to  the  oil  ased. 

A  slight  difficulty  arises  in  seeing  the  fiasli  throngh  the  hole  in  the 
cover,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  inside,  frhich  could  probably  be 
overcome  by  making  the  insideof  the  tester  dark-colored.  This  is  the 
only  tester  examined  which  has  an  adjustable  wick  to  the  spirit-lamp 
used  for  heating,  a  matter  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 

TII.   EHOUBH  OOVEBNHENT  TBBTEB — ABEL'S  TESTBB. 

This  is  the  apparatus  used  by  the  Enghsh  government  iDspectora 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Petroleum  Act  of  1879.  The  oil  cup  is  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  two  inches  deep,  and  two  and  one-finh  inches  high 
inside.  The  vessel  has  a  close-fitting  cover,  which  carries  the  ther- 
mometer and  flash  lamp.  This  cover  is  also  provided  with  a  sliding 
arrangement,  which  simultaneously  opens  three  square  openings  in 
the  cover,  and  also  dips  the  flame  of  the  flash  lamp  into  the  ceoter 
opening  by  the  same  movement  This  oil  vessel  has  a  filling  gangeon 
the  inside. 

The  oil  cnp  and  its  attachments  flt  into  an  air  bath,  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  and  one-half  iuches  deep,  which  in  turn  fits  into  a 
water  hath  fire  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  five  and  three- 
qnarter  inches  deep.  A  ring  of  ebonite  prevents  the  contact  of  the 
nog  of  the  oil  cnp  with  the  top  of  the  air  bath,  so  that  the  beating 
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shall  be  only  b;  means  of  air  bested  by  the  vater  bath.  The  water 
bath  ia  provided  with  a  thermometer,  a  fuLnel  to  fill  it  and  an  over, 
flow  gauge. 

Ad  outer  case  to  surround  the  water  bath  and  a  spirit  lamp  com- 
plete the  outfit     The  results  from  this  apparatus  are  seen  below. 

English  Oovemmejit  {Abel's)  Tester. 
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VII.  EnglUh  Government  (Abel's)  Teater. 
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SUHMAKT. 

In  using  this  apparatus,  the  water  bsth  was  filled  till  vater  ran  ont 
of  the  overflow  tube;  aad  the  oil  cup  coDtaioed  oil  eDODgh  to  JDst 
cover  the  point  of  the  gauge  in  the  interior.  When  an  oil-jet  is  aaed 
to  flash  the  Taper,  it  is  estingoished  in  bo  doing ;  but  when  a  gas-jet 
of  the  same  size  is  used,  this  does  not  happen.  When'  the  little  oil 
lamp  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  oil  cup  ia  used  as  a  means  of  igni- 
tion, the  GOTer  of  the  oil  cnp  gets  so  hot  that  the  hand  can  only,  with 
difficulty,  endure  the  beat  of  it.  This  heat  pan  readily  be  commoni- 
catfd  to  the  oil  down  the  sides  of  the  oil  cup  and  cause  a  local  over- 
beating  of  the  fluid. 

When  a  gas-jet  ia  used,  this  same  trouble  of  heating  the  cover  of  the 
oil  cup  ia  also  observed.  Thia  can  be  overcome  by  not  lighting  the 
jet  until  the  temperature  of  the  oil  reaches  a  point  a  few  degrees  below 
the  flash  point ;  bnt  even  then  the  iieat  ia  communicated  so  rapidly 
through  the  gun-metal  attachments  on  the  cover,  that  there  i8  a 
danger  of  overheating  the  upper  portions  of  the  oil  Perhaps  a  glass 
flash-jot  would  eliminate  this  difliculty. 

In  the  directions  fot  using  this  tester,  the  operator  is  told  to  heat 
the  water  bath  to  130°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  place  the  oil  cup, 
containing  the  proper  quantity  of  oil,  in  position.  When  the  oD 
begins  to  rise  in  temperature,  the  slider  upon  the  cover  of  fhe  oil  cap 
is  opened  and  the  flame  dips  into  the  center  opening  while  a  pendulnnt 
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makes  three  beata  This  appears  to  be  an  anneceasaryamoQiitof  oaa- 
tioD,  since  the  resnlts  are  just  as  ooDcordant  without  any  pendulum 
beats  to  guide  the  operator. 

According  to  the  English  Petrolenm  Act  of  1879,  a  flashing  point 
of  73°  Fahrenheit  upon  tbia  apparatus  is  equivalent  to  100°  Fahren- 
heit with  an  open  tester.  In  the  apparatns  nsed  in  the  foregoing  ez- 
perimentsit  will  be  seen  that  this  ratio  is  Dot  quite  fulfilled.  But  it  is 
most  remarkable  that  such  a  method  of  stating  the  results  shoald  be 
BO  recommended,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  gives  off  inflammable 
rapors  at  mnch  lower  t«mperatnres  than  100°  Fahrenheit  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  cortectness  of  observations  made  elsewhere  in  this  inrestigation, 
that  open  testers  are  worthless  in  determining  the  safety  of  kerosene 
oil. 

Vlir.  BERSBTEIN's  TBaiER. 

This  apparatus  is  designed  to  show  whether  an  oil  does  or  does  not 
give  off  an  inflammable  vapor  At  some  given  temperature.  The  ontflt 
eonsista  of  a  water  bath,  provided  with  an  agitator  and  a  spirit  lamp, 
to  heat  it.  Into  this  water  bath  ia  placed  a  somewhat  complicated 
system  of  tubes  and  stop-cocks,  very  much  like  the  letter  U  with  the 
upper  part  of  one  limb  eularged.  The  enlarged  part  of  the  limb  is 
used  as  an  oil  cup  and  the  rest  of  the  XJ  is  filled  with  water.  Into 
the  oil  onp  is  placed  a  measured  quantity  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  the 
stop-cock  under  the  oil  cup  being  previously  closed.  Water  is  now  run 
into  the  other  limb  of  the  U,  antil  it  flows  over  a  small  tube,  commu- 
nicating with  the  stop-cock.  This  serves  to  make  the  level  of  the 
water  and  oil  the  same  in  both  limbs  of  the  U  when  the  stop-cock  is 
opened.  Into  the  top  of  the  oil  cup  fits  a  cover,  which  carries  two  jets 
for  oil ;  one  of  these  jets  is  central  and  is  surrounded  with  an  annular 
space  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  oil  cup,  Khile  the  other 
jet  is  Dpon  one  side  of  this  central  tube.  A  funnel  with  a  stop-cock 
fits  into  the  narrow  limb  of  the  TJ,  and  also  holds  water  when  the 
stop-cock  ia  closed.  There  are  two  thermometers,  one  in  the  oil  cup 
and  the  other  in  the  water  bath. 

The  water  bath  without  the  system  of  tubes  and  oil  cup  is  raised  to 
the  desired  temperature  by  means  of  the  spirit  lamp.  The  system  of 
tubes  containing  water  and  oil  as  described  above  are  now  placed  in 
&B  water  bath,  and,  the  spirit  lamp  having  been  removed,  the  temper- 
ture  of  the  oil  is  allowed  to  rise  until  it  reaches  that  of  the  water  bath 
Uie  side  jet  upon  the  cover  of  theoil  cup  is  now  ignited,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  stopcock  of  the  funnel  in  the  small  limb  of  the  TJ,  the  water 
mns  down,  raises  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  oil  cnp,  and  thus  forces 
the  Tapors  np  through  the  annular  space  of  the  cover  into  contact 
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with  the  jet  which  is  immediately  over  it.  As  the  vapors  rise  and  are 
ignited  by  the  side  get,  they  shoald  also  set  fire  to  the  jet  within  the 
annular  space. 

Bernstein's    Tetter. 
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This  teeter  is  tbe  most  tronblesome  one  Dsed  in  the  whole  investiga' 
tion.  The  Hystem  of  tobea  and  stop-cooks  is  much  too  complicated  for 
practical  vork  and  are  quite  difiBcnlt  to  manipulate  rapidly.  The  ignited 
jet  vfaich  serves  to  set  fire  to  the  vapors  rising  aroand  the  central  jet, 
being  made  of  thiok  metal,  conducts  heat  very  rapidly  and  the  cover 
of  the  oil  cap  becomes  quite  hot  from  this  cause.     There  is  also  great 
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difficnlty  in  catching  the  flash  point,  owing  to  the  rapid  heating  and 
the  verj  great  unc«rtaiDty  of  igniting  the  central  jet,  vbich  is  the 
index  of  the  flash  point.  As  in  other  testere,  rapid  heating  lowers  the 
flash  point  It  is  often  possible  to  see  the  vapors  ignited  by  the  side 
jet  while  the  central  jet  refuses  to  take  Are.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  diiScaJties,  and  the  nncertainty  of  the  (Uperatare  at  which  the 
oil  flashes,  the  results  by  this  apparatus  are  much  higher  than  with 
any  other  need,  even  open  testers. 

IX.    UILLSPAiraH'B  TESTER. 

in  this  apparatus,  the  glass  vessel  that  contains  the  oil  stands  about 
uine-tonths  out  of  the  water  bath,  ouly  one-tenth  of  the  lower  part 
being  immersed.  The  water  bath  is  a  cylindrical  braes  vessel, 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The  top  of  the  glass  oil  cap  has  a 
rather  loose  coTer  with  two  holes  iu  it ;  one  of  these  holes  opening 
immediately  below  the  cover,  and  the  other  has  a  tube  reaching  about 
one-half  inch  lower  down.  A  thermometer  attached  to  the  cover  is 
immersed  in  the  oil.  The  water  bath  is  heated  by  the  spirit  tamp  and 
the  flash  point  obtained  by  removing  the  cap  from  the  lowest  outside 
opening  and  applying  a  umall  lighted  match. 

MilUpaush'a  Tester. 
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SUMMARY. 

We  have  here  a  tester  where  an  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  heating  of  the  snrfaoe  of  the  oil.  But  the  looseness 
of  the  cover  and  the  small  space  under  it  does  not  aliow  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  T&por  enough  to  detect  the  first  quantities  of  it  that  are 
evolved  by  the  oil;  they  are  forced  thrungh  the  space  around  the  cover 
and  lost  Nevertheless  this  astep  in  therightdirection  since  there  is  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil  used  than  In  most  teeters,  and  a  sufficiently  slow 
means  of  heating.  One  very  important  fault  with  this  apparatus  is 
the  immersed  thermometer.  When  a  sample  of  oil  is  white  and  clear 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  thermometer  degrees;  but  with 
colored  oils  or  those  that  are  opalescent  this  becomes  an  impossibility. 
There  is  also  much  irregularity  in  the  heating  of  the  oil,  owing  to  the 
small  surface  of  the  oil-cup  exposed  to  the  water-bath  which  causes 
convection  in  the  oil. 

I.  Mann's  TESTKH. 
In  this  apparatus  wo  come  nearest  to  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp.  In  fact  the  apparatus  is  essentially  s 
metallic  lamp  in  which  the  wick  holder  is  replaced  by  a  tube  closed  above 
by  an  india-rubber  stopper.  An  opening  at  the  side  which  closes  from 
within  by  a  little  Sap-valve  serves  for  the  introduction  of  a  small  flame  * 
for  ignition.*  The  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  small  tube  closed  below 
that  is  fixed  down  into  the  interior  of  the  lamp.  There  are  rariouB 
openings  in  the  top  of  the  lamp  serving  to  introduce  the  oil  and  as 
.  vents  for  the  expanding  gases  within.  .There  is  a  water  bath  with 
spirit  lamp  for  beating  to  complete  the  outfit 
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Mann's  Tetter. 


X  Mann's  Tester. 
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BUUUABT. 

The  greatest  &Qlt  of  thia  apparatns  is  the  fact  that  it  ia  almost 
impossible  to  adjnst  the  stopper  in  the  tnhe  bo  that  it  will  blow  ont 
and  not  cause  the  flame  to  be  ejected  from  the  valre  at  the  side.  A 
larger  vater>bath  would  also  be  an  improvement  to  thia  apparatas; 
and  a  better  means  of  getting  the  flame  into  the  lamp  to  ignite  the 
vapor  is  alao  necessary. 

Thia  apparatus  coald  he  so  modifled  aa  to  cover  almost  all  the 
requirements  of  a  good  tester. 

In  using  this  tester  it  was  noticed  that  sometimes  the  vapor  had  not 
force  enough  to  drive  otit  the  stopper  but  the  whole  interior  of  the 
apparatus  was  filled  with  flame.  It  appears  to  he  necesary  to  have 
just  the  right  admixture  of  vapor  and  air  to  eject  the  stopper. 

Auother  difBoulty  with  this  tester,  which  also  applies  to  several 
otbera,  is  that  the  distance  between  the  flame  of  the  epirit-lamp  and 
the  bottom  of  the  water-bath  ia  too  small  and  the  cold  metal  often 
extinguishes  the  spirit-lamp  by  cooling  the  flame  rapidly. 

Since  the  thermometer  ia  set  into  a  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end 
and  only  receives  its  heat  by  conduction  through  this  tube  and  some 
oil  into  which  it  dips,  this  method  of  recording  the  temperature  is 
objectionable  as  the  rate  of  conduction  is  slow. 

XI.  poster's  AUTOHATIO  (  OHIO  STATS  )  TBSTBB. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  testers,  we  have  a  water-bath  and  oil  cup 
Both  of  these  have  good  well  defined  filling  gnages ;  and  the  oil-cup  is 
covered.  The  horizontal  cross  sections  of  both  water-bath  and  oil- 
cnp  are  ellipses.  In  the  cover  of  the  oil-cup  there  are  two  openings ; 
into  one  of  these  passes  the  thermometer  leaving  a  space  around  it, 
and  in  the  other  is  a  tnbe  carrying  a  wick  which  dipB  into  the  oil-cup. 
The  wick  in  the  small  tube  ia  ignit«d  at  a  given  temperature  and 
cansee  a  current  down  the  space  around  the  thermometer  and  up 
around  its  own  flame.  When  vapor  rises  the  jet  ignites  it  and  its 
exploeioD  extinguishes  the  jet,  thus  becoming  an  index  of  the 
fiashiog-point  of  an  oil. 
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Foattr^  Automatic  {Ohio  StaU)  Tester,  one-third  actual  tite. 


Oil-cap  has  elHptioal  horizoutal  section  and  watert-bath  and  oatside 
jacket  take  the  same  form.  A:  Oil-Cup.  B.  Water-bath.  C.  Jacket 
D.  Flash  jet. 
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BUMMART, 
Itt  tising  this  teeter  some  very  important  defects  have  been  noted. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  matter  mnch  wlietlier  the  flasli-jet  ia  lit 
at  100°  Fahrenheit,  as  given  in  the  directions,  or  at  the  beginning  'of 
the  experiments ;  the  results  are  not  very  concordant  in  either  cade, 
as  may  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  table.  But  what  ia  more 
important  than  this  ia  the  fact  that  a  lower  flash-point  can  be  ob- 
tuned  with  thia  apparatns  by  not  lighting  the  flash-jet  and  neing  a  email 
(i  inch)  gaa-jet  as  a  means  of  igniting  the  vapor.  This  was  fonnd  to 
be  tme  in  every  case,  and  goes  to  prove  that  the  flamo  in  the  wiok 
•tube  of  the  spparatas  simply  causes  &  current  over  the  finrface  of  the 
oil,  which  carries  off  the  vapors  mixed  with  too  much  air  to  cause  an 
explosion  until  they  become  of  considerable  density.  This  apparatus 
has  some  good  points.  It  holds  considerably  more  oil  than  oil  testers 
generally;  its  well-defined  filling  guages  arc  to  be  admired,  and  the 
adjustable  spirit-lamp  for  heating  the  water-bath  is  too  seldom  seen 
with  oil-testers  to  pass  it  without  commendation.  Nevertheless  the 
apparatus  fails  aa  a  safety  oil-tester,  since  it  is  little  better  than  an 
open  tester,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  experiments  with  it. 
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xn.   BALLXROK-DBBAIK  (PARIS)  APPABATD8. 

In  his  apparatus  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  safety  of 
kerosene  oil  by  determining  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  a  sample  at  a 
given  temperature.  It  is  claimed  by  the  inventors  that  the  lower  the 
flashing  point  of  the  oil  the  greater  the  tension  of  its  vapor  at  any 
given  temperature.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  shallov  circular 
metallic  vessel  having  a  spindle  in  the  centre,  a  cover  through  which 
passes  a  manometer  tube  and  thermometer ;  this  cover  also  contains  two 
other  openings.  Upon  the  top  of  the  cover  a  heavy  metal  tube  is 
fitted,  which  works  horizontally  upon  tha  spindle  that  passes  several 
inches  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  cover  of  the  apparatus.  This 
last  tube  is  so  arranged  that  by  moving  it  through  a  small  arc  upon 
the  spindle  an  opening  below  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  will.  A 
solid  plunger  is  fitted  through  another  opening  in  the  cover ;  and  a 
screw  cap  to  the  heavy  movable  tube  completes  the  apparatus. 

To  u^  this  apparatus,  the  cover  is  placed  upon  the  shallow  vessel 
and  contains  the  manometer  tnbe,  thermometer  and  plunger,  all 
tightlyscrewedintostuEBng  boxes;  upon  the  spindle  is  now  placed  the 
movable  heavy  tube  in  such  a  position  that  the  opening  into  the 
cover  below  is  free.  By  means  of  a  pipette  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  are  run  into  the  shallow  vessel  through  the  heavy  metal  tube,  the 
tube  is  moved  through  its  arc  and  the  opening  below  closed.  The  tnbe 
itself  is  now  filled  with  the  oil  to  be  tested,  the  cap  upon  the  oil-tube 
screwed  down  tight,  and  the  whole  immersed-in  water  till  the  ther- 
mometer reads  fifteen  degrees  Celsius.  At  this  temperature,  the 
plunger  is  screwed  down  until  the  water  in  the  manometer  tube  stands 
at  zero.  The  oil  tube  is  now  moved  back  through  its  arc  and  the  oil 
it  contains  falls  into  the  water  below,  the  column  in  the  manometer 
tnbe  rises  and  gives  in  millimeters  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  the  oil 
for  that  temperature.  From  a  number  of  experiments  by  the  inven* 
tors,  a  tension  of  sixty-four  millimeters  of  water  at  fifteen  degrees 
Celsius  is  considered  the  minimum  allowable  for  a  safe  oil. 
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SalUron-  Urbain  Apparaitu. 


A.  Water  reservoir.     B.  OU-tnbe.      M,.  Manometer.     E.  Plunger 
to  adjust  level  in  maaometer. 

XII.  Salleron-  Urhain  {Paris)  Apparatus. 
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SUMMARY. 
The  aim  of  this  apparatus  is  perhaps  a  good  one,  but  tlw  results  of 
experiraeats  with  it  are  unsatisfactory.  One  of  its  worst  faults  ia  the 
absurdly  small  quantity  (three  cubic  centimeters)  of  oil  used  for 
each  experiment  Another  difficulty  is  the  constant  fear  that  one  of 
the  many  joints  which  it  contains  is  leaking.  A  comparison  of  the 
testa  obtained  with  this  apparatus  shows  much  discordance  and  Uie 
cause  of  this  is  not  at  all  apparent  since  every  care  was  taken  that  the 
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ezperimenta  should  be  inccessfnl.  By  comparing  the  number  of 
millimeters  of  tension  for  every  degree  above  fifteen  Celdns,  in  the 
three  oils  nsed,  we  obtain  the  followiog  results :  No.  1  oil  in  experi* 
ment  No.  182  showed  in  two  readings  an  increase  of  31  and  3S  mill- 
imetres respectively  for  each  degree  rise;  and  in  experiment  No.  185 
the  same  oil  showed  in  two  readings  an  increase  of  25  and  45  milli- 
metres respectively  for  the  same  rise  of  temperature.  With  No,  3  oil 
in  experiment  No.  179  two  readings  gave  14  and  30  millimeters 
respectively  for  every  degree  of  rise  in  temperatnre  ;  while  in  expen- 
mentsNoa-lSOandlSl  an  increase  of33  and  37  millimeters  respectively 
was  obtained  for  every  rise  of  one  degree  Celsius.  In  the  same  manner 
No.  4  oil  gave  in  experiments  Nos.  187,  188,  and  189,  an  increase  of 
21,  14  and  25  millimeters  respectively  for  every  degree  rise  of  Celsius. 
From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tensions  of  vapors 
obtained  by  this  apparatus  are  too  irregular  and  unreliable  to  make  it 
a  suitable  instrument  to  be  used  to  determine  the  safety  of  kerosene 
oil. 

XltL    PEISB's  EliECTBIO  CLOSED  TESTES. 

This  18  the  only  closed  tester  with  an  electric  flash  that  conld  be 
obtained  for  this  investigation,  and  it  is  the  last  one  patented  in  the 
United  States,  It  consists  of  the  usual  water-bath  and  oil-cn[^ 
together  with  a  spint-lamp  for  heating  the  water-bath.  In  the  oil-cup 
there  are  some  modifications  not  found  in  other  testers.  In  the  first 
place  then;  is  an  over-flow  tube  to  determine  a  constant  level  of  the 
oil  while  heating  ;  and  secondly,  the  cover  of  the  oil-cnp  which  slides 
back  and  foi-th  in  a  horizontal  direction  ia  slightly  convex  and  has  a 
short  tube  in  the  centre  which  carries  the  wires  to  give  the  electric 
spark :  thirdly,  the  thermometer  is  fitted  to  a  hinged  valve  which 
closes  a  slot  in  the  cover,  and  this  valve  is  pressed  down  upon  the  cover 
by  a  email  catch.  The  spark  ie  obtained  from  any  indaotiou  coil  that 
irill  give  one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
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Feiue's  Eitntric  (  Cloted)  Te»ter. 


A.  Water  bath.     B.  Oil-cup.     G.  Spark  wim. 
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XIII.  Pease'a  Mlectric  Tester  {Closed  7W), 
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SUHUARY. 

The  experiments  with  this  apparatus  go  to  prove  that  from  its  con- 
struotion  it  is  little  better  than  an  open  t^ter.  The  overfiov  tabe  to 
the  oil-cap  ia  a  good  modification  and  ineuree  the  same  and  a  constant 
level  for  every  experiment.  But  the  cover  of  the  oil-onp  does  not  fit 
tightly  enough  and  the  opening  in  the  centre  is  too  large  (f  in.)  Since 
the  spark  passes  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  in  the  cover  the  vapors 
formed  have  a  chance  to  get  away  aronnd  the  sides  of  the  opening, 
and  very  often  a  fiasli  is  not  obtained  until  the  oil  itself  takes  fire. 
That  the  vapors  do  thuB  escape  can  be  proved  by  flashing  the  oil 
with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  gaa-jet  pushed  down  the  side  of  the  flash- 
tube;  and  fnrthermore  by  covering  the  Sash-tube  with  a  small  glass 
plate  to  hold  the  vapors  a  flash  can  be  obtained  at  a  much  lower  t«m- 
pemporature.  By  simultaneously  raising  the  valve  of  the  thermomel^r 
opening  when  passing  the  spark,  a  flash  can  be  obtained  at  about  the 
same  temperature,  as  the  oil  would  flash  upon  an  open  tester.  In  fact 
the  results  obtained  by  this  apparatus  are  not  quite  as  good  as  those 
with  Saybolt's  Open  Electric  Teeter,  and  like  the  latter,  it  has  the 
drawback  of  having  a  galvanic  battery  to  be  maintained.* 
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APPABATD8  FOB  TE8TIN0  IHFLAHUABLB  011^  PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  , 

Patent  No.  36,488.  Apparatus  for  testing  coal  oil  by  J.  Tagliabue, 
New  York,  Sept.  16, 1862.  Claim  for  overflow  holes  on  water  bath, 
groove  in  oil  cnp  to  regulate  height  of  oil,  with  glass  wickholder, 
cork  float  and  wire  attached  to  side  of  oil  cup.  Essentially  an  open 
tester  with  floating  flush-jet. 

Patent  Ko.  36,826.  Apparatus  for  testing  coal  oil  by  J.  Tagliabue, 
New  York,  Sept  1862.  Claim  for  a  closed  apparatus  with  a  chimney 
to  ignite  the  vapors  in.  This  is  Tagliabue's  well-known  Pyrometer  in 
its  first  form. 

Patent  No.  35,184.  Apparatus  for  testing  coal  oil  and  other  nixed 
liquids,  by  H.  J.  Smith  and  W.  Jonea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  6, 
1862.  This  is  a  partially  closed  tester  with  a  flame  over  a  cylindrical 
chimney,  and  the  oil  is  heated  directly  in  the  oil  cup  without  the  use 
of  a  water  bath. 

Patent  No.  49,777.  Petroleum  tester  by  A.  Millochau,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  5,  1865.  A  rather  shallow  vessel  with  central 
aectioQ  containing  a  wick  which  serves  to  heat  and  flash  the  oil. 
There  is  no  water  bath  used , 

Patent  No.  56,107.  Carbon  Oil  Fire-tesier,  by  G.  E.  Shaw,  Pitts- 
bargh.  Pa.,  July  3,  1866,  This  is  a  partially  closed  tester,  with  a 
water-bath,  two  thermometers  and  a  mechanical  torch. 
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Patbht  Na  104,798.  Oil  tester  by  P.  H.  Van  dar  Weyde,  New  York, 
Jane  28,  1870.  This  appears  to  be  a  manometer  apparatus  for 
determining  the  vapor  tension  of  inflammable  oils. 

Patent  No.  139,654,  Appar&tiis  for  testing  Kydrooarbon  oils,  by 
J.  B.  Blair,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  3,  1873.  Depends  npon  the 
aneqoal  expansion  of  oils  qf  difFerent  gravitieB. 

Pateitt  No.  218,066.  Electric  oil  tester  by  M.  Saybolt,  New 
York,  July  27,  1879.  An  open  tester  -with  indnction  coil,  bichromate 
battery  and  conuections  to  give  an  electric  spark  at  a  given  distance 
from  surface  of  the  oil. 

Patent  No.  221,431.  Kerosene  oil  tester  by  T.  DeWitt  Pinckaey, 
Oarmel,  N.  Y,,  Not.  11,  1879.  Appears  to  be  a  Ti^r  tension 
apparatus  ;  but  description  is  very  indefinite  and  drawing  btML 

Patent  No.  236,187.  Electric  oil  tester  by  F.  S.  Pease,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  April  6,  1880.  This  is  a  combioation  apparatus  of  open  and 
closed  tester,  with  electric  spark  to  flash  the  vapors. 

LITERATURE  BELATINa  TO  THB    TB3TIHa    AND    SAF^T    OF    EBROeSHE 
OIL. 

In  this  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  pen- 
odical  articles  relating  to  this  sabject ;  and  where  practicable  a  bnef 
synopsis  of  the  contents  la  given.  Where  the  same  article  is  noticed 
in  several  journals  the  names  of  the  latter  are  given,  but  the  more 
easily  acoeasible  are  given  first. 

1862. 

Jtmneto  of  English  Petroleum  Act.    In  this  act  petrolenm  ia  con- 
idered  to  be  any  products  giving  oS  vapors  below  100°  F. 
Clietnical  News,  vol.  vi,  p.  169  : 

1864. 

Description  of  Parrish's  JfaphHwmeier,  In  this  appar^us  the  vapora 
are  made  to  pass  into  a  chimney  carrying  a  permanent  flame.  The 
oil  is  heated  by  a  water  bath  ;  and  the  flame  becomes  extiDgniahed 
when  the  flash  occurs,  38°  C  (103  F  .)  considered  the  limit  of  flashing 
point 
Wagnet'e  Jahreabericht,  voL   x,   p,    675;   also  t^esaniu's  Zaiisehrift 

1864,  p.  228: 

1865.  , 

Kurtx  experiments  on  Parrish's   Naphthometar.    Author  finds  that 
with  small  flames  of  the  same  size  for  flashing,  and  equal  rates  of 
heating  of  the  water,  he  obtains  good  concordant  reenlts  with  this  in- 
struments.   The  flash-jet  used  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high. 
Wetgner's  Jakrttberidti,  vol  xi,  p.  749: 
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Sssai  des  BuiUs  Minertueg,  M.  M!.  Sallbbon  et  TJrbain.  Authors 
cotigider  aa  essence  all  oils  of  less  density  than  .735,  and  heavj/  oih  all 
above  .820;  those  intermediate  are  burning  oils.  3500  litres  of  oil 
distilled  and  aamples  taken  among  those  ooDBtitnting  bDrning  oila 
gvte  the  following  vapor  tensions  : 

Deiiatt;atU«0.  ToiiknilDin.m.  ot  ynter. 

■813  0     ■ 

■797  5 

■788  16 

•773  40 

•762  85 

■756  135 

Mixing  the  samples  from  the  distillatioa  they  had  a  density  of  •800' 
at  15°  G,  and  a  vapor-ten sion  of  64  m.m.  of  water. 

Liquids  inferior  to -735  density  or  essence  of  patrolenm  gave  the 
following  results: 

DawUr  >t  1S<  0.  TSDBloii  in  m.m.  ot  inter 

■735  410 

■695  930 

•680  1185 

■650  '  2110  ' 

Anthorg  recommended  64  m.m.  at  15"  0  as  highest  tension  allow- 


able. 


» 


Annales  des  Oenie  Civil,  vol.  v,  1866,  p,  154: 

Notice  of  Salleron-IIrbain  vapor-iansion  apparatus,    Waonbr 
says  it  is  a  modification  of  Pouillct's  vapor-tension  apparatus. 
Wag)ter'a  Jahresbericht,  vol.  xii,  p.  671: 

T.  T.   KucKLA,   of  Vienna,   describes  on  instminent  for  testing 
petroleum  very  much  like  Pairish's  Kapbthometer. 
Wm/ner'a  Jahresbericht,  vol.  lii,  p.  673 : 

H.  Haqbb  tests  petroleum  by  distilling  it  in  a  bath  of  glycerine  and 
dry  crystallized  calcic  chloride  at  125°  C.  From  a  good  oil  only  a  few 
drops  of  distillate  come  over. 
Wagner's  Jahresbericht,  vol.  lii,  p.  674: 
Also,  Frtsenius's  Zettsehrift,  1866,  p.  245: 

J.  Attfield  "  On  the  igniting  point  of  petrolenm."  A  paper  read 
before  the  British  Pharmaceutical  society.  Objects  to  the  use  of  an 
open  vessel  in  testing  petroleum  since  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  a  lamp,  Becommends  a  large  test  tube  and  agitation 
to  obtain  a  flashing  point ;  with  ignition  flame  not  closer  than  half 
an  inch  from  the  oil  surface.  With  the  author  flashing  point  is 
equivalent  to  an  igniting  point. 
Chsmicfd  News,  voLxiv,  p.  357:  DigmrmbyGoOQlc 
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Dr.  BOBERT  Pelker  "  On  the  inflammability  of  petroieoin  and 
ehale  oils."  gives  the  gravity  of  a  number  of  petrolenm  prodnotaand  the 
correspoQdiiig  inflaming  points.  Also  the  same  iji  regard  to  shale  oils. 
Dingler'a  Journal,  vol.  clzxxix,  p.  '61 : 

'  T.  Alleit  of  Rhode  Island  ases  an  open  veseel  and  water  bath  to 
heat  the  oil  for  testing.     115"  F.  given  as  the  lowest  ignition  tem- 
perature allowable. 
Wagner's  Jakreab6richt,io\.  liv,  p.  729: 

R,  PELKEB"Ontheiiiflammabilit7of  the  diflerentprodnota  of  Penn- 
sylvania petroleum."  Ssb  above. 
Wagner's  Jahreabericht,  vol.  xiv,  p.  738. 
Also,  Dingier' »  Journal,  vol.  clssxiz,  p.  61: 

M.  Aug.  Jubnessb  "On  the  regnlation  of  the  mineral  oil  indnstry/ 
shows  timt  the  minimum  temperature  of  ignition  is  SS'-Sd"  G.  against 
37-5°  C.  the  minimum  allowed  in  England  for  American  petroleum. 
Annates  du  Genie  Civil,  July,  1868,  p.  193. 
Also,  Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  cxc,  p.  498. 
Also,  Wagner's  Jahresberidit,  voL  xiv,  p.  734: 

"  Examination  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils "  by  NoE- 
UAK  Tate,  London,  Greenwood,  Description  and  criticiem  of 
the  ezttmination  of  petroleum  under  the  English  pretroleum  act  of 

1868.  r 

1669. 

C.  F.Chandleb,  Ph.D.  "Quality  of  the  kerosene  oil  sold  in  New 
York  city."  Author  gives  composition  of  petrolenm,  remarks  on  the 
refining  of  petroleum,  the  quality  of  kerosene  oil,  and  the  fire  test. 
Id  speaking  of  the  last  he  says  tfiat  100°  F.is  too  lowastandard.  He 
also  gives  tables  showing  the  density,  the  vaporizing  point  and  the 
burning  point  of  the  oils  sold  in  New  York  city.  There  is  also  a  table 
giving  the  percentage  of  naptha  in  a  number  of  oils,  and  another  on 
the  temperatnre  of  burning  lamps. 
Report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Heaith,  Jan.  11, 1869.     SuppU- 

mentary  report,  Jan.  21, 1869.    Abtlraci  in  American  Oa»-IAght 

Journal,  Feb.  21, 1869. 

J.  AiTFiBLD  On  "  uniformity  in  taking  igniting  points, "  contains 
remarks  on  the  petrolenm  act  (1868). 
Chemical  Newt,  vol.  xix,  p.  70 : 

M.  Qranibb  "  On  rendering  petroleum  and  paraffine  oils  uninflam- 
mable, etc.,"  in  LesMondea  saya  110°  F.  is  too  low  for  the  flashing, 
point  and  recommends  180°  F. 
Chemical  News,  vol.  zx,  p.  260  : 
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1870. 

C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.  "  B«port  on  dangerona  kerosene."  Ad- 
thor  gives  a  number  of  tables  ahowiog  a  nnmber  of  oila  that  would 
not  pass  either  flash  or  fire  test,  or  fire  test  alone.  Also  an  aooount 
of  the  fires  from  kerosene  in  New  Yofk  and.  Brooklyn.  And  a  sam- 
mary  of  the  laws  relating  to  kerosene  oiL  Author  also  makes  some 
remarks  npon  the  testing  of  kerosene,  the  apparatus  nsed,  the  iofln* 
eace  of  time  and  other  conditions. 
^urth  Annual  Report,  JIfetropolttan  Board  of  HtaUh,  1869.     New 

York,  1870,  p.  437. 

Reprinted,  8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  83,  New  York,  1870. 

B.  H.  Paul,  "  Mode  of  testing  mineral  oils  used  for  lamps.  " 
Oriticizee  the  English  petroleum  acts  of  1863  and  1868.  Gondemng 
open  Teasels  for  testing.  Also  notes  the  influence  of  rates  of  beating 
upon  the  flashing  point.  Acta  of  1862  and  1868  require  a  flashing 
point  not  below  100°  F.  Author  says  that  the  more  freely  the  oil 
surface  is  exposed,  the  lower  the  burning  point ;  the  less  freely  the  oil 
surface  is  exposed  the  lower  the  flasbing  point. 
Chemical  News,  Tol.  xxi,  p.  3: 

P.  Obaob  Calvert,  "  On  the  testing  of  petroleum  spirit"  shows  by 
ozperiments  that  prolonged  testing  raises  the  flashing  point,  allowing 
volatile  products  chance  of  escape.  Also  claims  that  the  flashing 
point  IS  r^sed  by  agitation  which  expels  the  light  vapors.  Also  that 
depth  of  thermonieter  makes  a  difierence  in  the  flashing  point. 
Author  recommends  to  heat  the  water  bath  ten  degrees  above  the 
flashing  point  (previously  found  approximately),  then  remove  the 
source  of  heat;  then  place  the  oil  cup  in  the  water  bath,  with  ther- 
mometer half  an  inch  below  the  oil  surface,  and  use  a  small  gas-jet  to 
ignite  the  vapors. 
CfiBmical  News,  vol.  xxi,  p.  85: 

A.  Ekneckb  and  Hank euann,  of  Berlin^  describe  an  open  tester  ' 
and  place  the  firing  point  at  not  less  than  120°  F. 
Wagnm'a  Jahresbericht,  vol.  xvi,  p.  707: 

K,  List  of  Hagen  criticizes  the  English  petroleum  act  apparatus  of 
1870.  From  his  experiments  he  believes  that  size  of  spirit-lamp 
flame,  quantity  of  water  in  the  water  bath  and  depth  of  thermometer 
have  much  influence  upon  the  flasjiing  point ;  as  also  does  the  time 
of  the  experiment, 
Wagner's  Jahresherickt,  vol  xvi,  p.  708 : 
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C.  F.  Chawdlbr,  Ph.  D.  "  Keport  on  petroleum  u  an  illnmin- 
&toF."  Author  gives  history  of  petroleum,  composition  and  refintog 
of  petroleum,  and  cheapest  process  for  making  a  safe  oil.  Also  table 
showing :  1.  Goneumption  of  oil  in  lamps  ;  2.  Illuminating  power ; 
3.  Temperature  of  burning  lamps ;  i.  Flasfaiug  points  of  a  nnmber  of 
oils  bought  in  Kew  Yorli  city.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  thoTarions 
apparatus  then  used  for  testing  the  oil ;  and  full  accounts  of  the  lavs 
relating  to  kerosene  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
First  Annual  Retort  Vf  the  Board  of  Ueailh  of  the  City  of  Nvw*  York, 

1871,  p.  512.    Beprinted  8to  pamphlet,  pp.  110,  New  York,  1871. 
Abstract  m  American  Chemitt,  toI.  II,  pp.  409  and  448 ;  voL  III,  pp. 

30  and  41. 
Also,  Wagner's  Jahretberickt,  vol.  xyiii,  p;  841 
Also,  Dingler't  Journal,  vol  ccv,  p.  578. 

Dr.  Van  deb  Wetdb  on  "  New  test  for  kerosene  oils  "  desoribes  a 
simple  apparatus  to  collect  and  measure  the  Tapors  given  off  from 
petroleum,  and  thus  obtain  its  relative  safety. 
Scientific  American,  SepL  1871,  p.  162 : 

I|.  Byasson,  vapor-tension  apparatus  for  detenmaing  the  safety  of 
petroleum. 

Compte- Rendu,  Sept  4, 1871. 
Also,  Wagner's  JahresbsriM,  vol.  xvii,  p.  859. 
Also,  Chemical  Kews,  vol,  xxiv,  p.  167: 

K.  TON  Weiss  gives  relation  of  flash  to  Are  test  and  shows  they  are 
not  proportional.  Author  warms  oil  in  a  glass  cylinder  half 
filled  with  it,  by  means  of  a  water  bath.  100  c.c.  of  oil  are  used  and 
I  there  is  no  cover  on  the  vessel.  Ignition  of  the  vapors  is  obtaiued 
with  a  smfill  gas-jet 
Wagner's  Jahresbericht,  vol  XTii,  p.  865. 

1873. 
Experiments  with  Hannemann's  tester  in  the  Chemical  works  of 
Eisenbuttel    (Braunschweig),   contains  a  table  showing   there  le  no 
relation  between  the  flash  and  fire  tests. 
Wagner's  Jahresbericht,  vol.  xviii,  p.  846 : 

Ed.  Me[tbel  describes  an  apparatus  on  the  vapor  tension  principle> 
and  says  that  it  will  show  a  half  per  cent  of  ligroiue  in  petroleum. 
Wagner's  Jahresherichi,  vol.  xviii,  p.  847:      ' 
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1873. 

Gbavieb's  apparstas  consists  of  a  small  closed  vessel  with  a  Biuall 
opening  in  the  lid,  and  two-thrrds  filled  with  oil     It  has  a  wick-tube 
in  the  centre  of  the  small  opening  in  the  lid.    The  wick  is  lighted  and 
heats  the  oil  and  is  extinguished  by  the  explosion  from  the  flash. 
Bull.  d.  I.  SociitS  d? Encouragement  pour  L'InduBtrie  Nationale,  No. 

247,  Jnlj,  1873. 
Also,  Chemical  Netoa,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  10  : 

Textof  the  Decree  of  the  French  Qovemmmi  in  regaj-d  to  the  sale 
and  storage  of  petroleum.   The  oil  is  considered  dangerous  if  emitting 
an  ignitable  vapor  below  35"  C.     Versailles,  May  19,  1873. 
Journal  de  Pharmaoie  et  de  Ckemie,  voL  xviii,  p.  336: 

-1875. 
Dr.  H,  VoHL,  of  Cologne,  "  On  petrolenm  as  an  illnminalor,"  etc., 
gives  a  table  showing :  1.  Specific  gravity  of  petroleum  prodncts  at  15°  b 
(18.75  c.);  3.  Temperature  at  which  ignitable  vapors  arise  ;  3.  Percent- 
age of  essence  (.74  s.  g.)  4.  Percentage  of  parafine  oil  (.85  s.  g.);  6. 
Gonsamption  of  oil  in  grammes  in  wick  18  m.m  wide  and  2  m.m 
thick,  with  a  suction  distance  of  8  centimetres.  Also  gives  photome- 
tric determinations  compared  with  gas.  Recommends  37.6°  0-38.75°  'c 
as  a  flashing  point  limit 
Dingler'a  Journal,  vol.  ccxvi,  p.  47: 

1876. 

H.  B.  Cornwall,  on  "  Kerosene  oil,"  gives  experiments  on  the 
removal  of  naphtha  from  various  oils  which  raised  the  flashing  point 
3.27°  F.  for  every  per  cent  removed,  and  shows  that  the  addition  of 
like  quantities  of  naphtha  removed  lowers  the  flashing  point  in  almost 
the  same  ratio.  Also  shows  that  the  burning  point  is  not  a  reliable 
t«st  of  safety,  since  low  flash  oils  inflame  when  the  lamps  containing 
them  are  spilled  ;  And  author  gives  a  number  of  experiments  proving 
this  fact.  Also  shows  that  an  oil  flashing  at  86°  F.  and  burniug.at 
107°  F.  can  be  made  to  flash  at  100°  F.  by  distillmg  o3  six  or  seven 
percent  of  it, 
troceedingi  of  American  Chemical  Society,  June,  1876,  vol.  i.  No.  1, 

p.  71. 

R.  S.  Merrill,  on  "Explosions  and  the  methods  of  testing  petroleum 
oil."  Author  describes  the  apparatus  of  S.  S.  Mann  and  says  it  is 
possible  to  show  with  it  that  kerosene  oil  is  giving  oS  imfiammable 
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vapors  ten  tt>  fifteen  degrees  below  the  flashing  point  and  twealy-fi?e 
'  to  thirty  degrees  below  the  banting  point. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Ohetnica}  Society)  Jnne,  1876,  vol.  i.  No. 

2,  p.  115 : 
Report  on  Feiroleum,  by  J.  L.  Smith. 

Author  notices  the  open  flash  teat  and  also  Van  der  Weyde's  vapor 
tension  method. 
Centennial  Exhibition  Resorts  Groups  3-7,  Philadelphia,  1876. 

1877. 
Dr.  Cari.  Heuhann,  "OnheaTypetroleumasanillnminator.etc.," 
gives  a  comparison  of  the  distillation  of  different  oils,  their  consmnp- 
tion  in  lamps,  and  light-giving  power.     Also  some  observations  upon 
the  danger  of  oil  from  easily  inflammable  vapors. 
Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  ccxxiv,  p.  p.  408  and  535: 

Prof.  F.  A.  Abel's  "  R^rt  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ike  Home 
Department  on  testing  petroleum,"  reports  in  favor  of  a  closed  vessei, 
and /ecommends  a  pendulum  two  feet  long  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion to  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  beat  three  times  while  the  flame  is 
applied  to  flash  the  vapors  from  the  oil.  Profl  B.  K«dwood  •recom- 
mend e  metranome. 
Chemical  News,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  78 : 

1879. 

P.  ScHWEiTZEB,  Ph.  D.  Lecture  on  Petroleum,  delivered  before  a 
joint  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Uisaouri,  Columbia,  Ho.  1879. 

Author  mentions  the  dangers  of  low-grade  oils,  condemns  the 
flre-test,  and  claims  that  the  flash-test  is  the  only  reliable  one. 

H.  HoKLBK,'  of  Zurich.  -  Review  of  Victor  Meyer's  work  in  Switzer- 
land, "  On  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  petroleum."  Method 
of  shaking  oil  with  air  after  heatmg  in  a  closed  vessel,  shows  lower 
flashing  point  than  in  a  partly  closed  tester.  Size  of  shaking  vessel 
and  quantity  of  oil  has  no  effect  on  the  flashing-point.  Author  also 
gives  table  of  esperiments  with  burning  lamps. 
Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  ccxzxiv,  p.  p.  62-61: 

A.  Waoner,  "Testing  of  petroleum  and  its  danger  from  fire," 
Author  uses  the  English,  American  and  Berlin  apparatus,   (Eruecke 
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and  Hannemann),  and  states  that  the  American  apparatne  gives  remits 
88-108  c  above  the  Englisb,  which  he  prefers. 
Wagtier's  Jahresbericht ,  vol.  xxv,  p.  1171:  , 

M.  Albrecht  in  Riga  "On  petroleam  and  ita  nee  as  a  lamp  oil," 
Notes  that  in  Bpite  of  the  fact  that  petroleum  ehould  have  a  flashing 
point  of  38S  0  ( 1008  F. )  American  petroleum  is  often  found  in  com- 
merce as  low  as  238  G.  (748  F.) 
Wagner's  Jahresbericht,  Tol.  xxv.  p.  1173 ; 

1880. 
C.  Ekgler  describes  a  closed  apparatus  in  which  the  electric  spark 
is  used  to  ignite  the  vapors,  uses  a  double  water  bath  and  agitators 
to  insure  regular  aud  nniform  beating. 
Die  Cliemiscke  Industrie,  N^o.  %,  Feb.  1880 : 

R.  Haas  describes  a  closed  apparatus  in  which  the  oil  is  heated 
and  shaken,  while  the  ignition  of  the  vapors  is  obtained  by  the  electric 
spark. 
Die  Chemisehe  Industrie,  Ifo.  i,  April,  1880  : 

1881. 

C.  Enqleb  and  E.  Haas,  on  "The  testing  of  petroleum  for  its 
safety. " 

Authors  give  a  desenption  of  a  number  of  experiments  with  typical 
apparatus.  They  reject  all  Tapor-teneion  apparatus,  as  vapor  tension 
and  inflammability  bear  no  relation  to  one  another.  Open  testers  are 
condemned  as  much  too  inexact.  Of  the  closed  testers  they  reject 
Tagliabne'a,  Sintenis  and  Parrish'snaphthometer  for  faults  in  con- 
struction. Abel's  apparatus  ia  found  -to  give  too  low  results  ;  while 
Bernstein's  goes  in  the  opposite  direciion.  They  claim  that  th6  most 
exact  results  come  from  the  closed  apparatus  invented  by  themselves 
and  in  which  the  electric  spark  is  used.  Next  to  these  they  recom- 
mend Parrish's  naphthometer  as  improved  )by  £ngler. 
Freseniu^s  Zettschrift,  1881,  p.  1. 
Also  in  Sanitary  Engineer,  New  York,  August,  September,  October, 

and  November,  I88I,  abstracts  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Love. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thanking  Dr.  E.  G.Love  and  Mr.  F. 
&  Pease  for  their  courtesy  in  the  loait,of  apparatus,  etc.  ^nd  to  Prof. 
G.  F.  Chandler,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  his  counsel,  and  the  use 
of  the  suite  of  apparatus  from  the  Chemical  Museum  of  the  School  of 
Mines. 
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Ohap.  392,  Laws  of  1882. 

AK  ACT  to  regulate  the  standard  of  illTiminating  oils  and  £mde  ■ 

for  the  better  protection  of  life,  health  and  property. 

Passed  June  6, 188S ;  ehrea-firths  beiaj;  presoiit. 

Section  1.  No  person,  compuij  or  oorporatioa  eLsil  maaufftctare  or  have  in 
tliU  SuCe.  or  deal  Id.  keep,  aoll  or  give  away,  for  jllDminallng  or  heating  purposes 
In  lamps  or  stoves  within  this  St&ie,  oil  or  bnmiog  fluid,  whether  the  same  be 
uomposed  wholl;^  or  in  part  of  naphtha,  coal  oil,  petroleum  or  products  maca- 
factured  therefrom,  or  of  other  substance*  or  materials, which  ehiill  emit  an  in- 
flammabie  vapor  which  will  flash  at  a  temperature  below  one  hundred  degree* 
bj  the  Pahreahelt  thermometer,  according  to  the  instrument  and  methods  ap- 
proved hj  the  Slate  board  of  health  of  Mew  Tork. 

S  2  No  oil  or  burnitig  fluid,  whetlier  composed  wholl;  or  in  part  of  coal  inl 
and  petroleum  or  their  products,  or  other  subetance  or  material,  which  will  i^ite 
at  «  temperature  below  three  hundred  degrees  by  the  Fahrenheit  tbermometer. 
shall  be  burned  in  any  lamp,  vessel  or  other  Btationary  fliture  of  any  kind,  or 
carried  b«  freight,  in  any  passenger  or  baggage  cftr,  or  passenger  boat 
moved  by  eieam  pK>wer  in  this  State,  or  In  any  stage  or  street  car  drawn 
by  horses.  Exceptions  as  regards  the  transportation  of  ootl  oil.  petrolenm 
and  its  products  are  hereby  made  when  the  same  is  necurely  packed 
in  barrels  or  matallic  packages,  and  permission  is  hereby  granted  for  ita 
carriage  in  passenger  boaW  moved  by  steam  powei  when  there  are  no 
other  public  means  of  transportation.  Any  violation  of  thin  act  shall  be  deemed 
a  misdeameanor  and  subject  the  offending  party  or  parties  to  a  penally  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  dollare,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  monUiB,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

§  ii.  It  aliall  be  the  duty  of  theSUte  board  of  health  of  New  Tork  to  recom- 
mend and  direct  the  nature  of  the  test  and  instruments  by  wliich  the  illuminat- 
ing oils, as  hereinbefore  described,  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  this  act. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  public  analysts  who  may  now  be  employed  by  the 
State  board  of  health,  or  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed,  to  test  such  samples 
of  suspected  illuminating  oils  or  fluids  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  said  board,  for  which  service  the  said  board  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  compensation  at  the  flrst  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  board  of 
health  held  after  the  passage  of  this  act:  it  shall  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  and  prepare  rules  anci 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  proper  methods  of  collecting  and  examining  sus- 
pected samples  of  illumiasting  oils,  and  the  State  board  of  health  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  expend,  iu  addition  to  all  sums  already  appropriated  for  said  board, 
an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat 
the  provieloQB  of  this  act  And  the  auia  of  five  thousand  dollars  Is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  moneys  in  tlie  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
the  purposes  of  thja  section  provided. 

§  4.  Naphtha  and  otlier  light  products  of  petroleum  which  will  not  stand  tbe 
flash  test  reqnired  bj  this  act  may  be  used  for  illuminating  or  heating  purpoaea 
only  :— 

In  street  lamps  and  open  air  receptacles  apart  from  any  building,  factory  or  in- 
habitated  house  iu  which  the  vapor  is  burned . 

In  dwellings,  factories  or  other  places  of  baelness  when  vaporiied  in  necare 
tanks  or  metallicgenerators  made  for  that  purpose  in  which  the  vapor  so  gener- 
ated is  used  for  lighting  or  healing. 

For  use  In  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  In  gas  manutacloriee.  situated 
apurl  from  dwellings  and  other  buildings. 

g  5.  Il  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  district-attorneys  of  the  conntlee  In  this  State  tc 

'  ---'  - '-  "-ihalf  of  the  people,  within  their " '=  — 

_   inder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

g  0.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  l>e  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the  pronalons 
of  cliapler  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  as  regards  the  duties  of  the  bureau  of  combuatlbles  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  any  other  statutes  not  conflicting  with  this  act,  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  actshall  be  deemed  to  interfere  with  or  aupereedeaoyr^nlation  for 
the  inspection  and  control  of  combustible  materials  In  any  city  of  this  State 
made  and  established  Id  pnrsusnce  of  special  or  local  laws  or  the  charter  of  said 

§  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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NATURE    OF    THE    TESTS    AND    INSTRUMENTS 


ILLUMINATING    OILS    SHALL    BE   TESTED. 

Section  3,  of  chapter  292  of  the  Laws  enacted  b^  the  last  legiBla- 
ture,  requires  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  to  recoiiP- 
mend  and  direct  tlie  nature  of  the  test  aiid  instruments  by  which 
the  illaminatitig  oils  shall  be  tested. 

Abstract  of  tfis  law.  Sbo.  1.  "  No  person,  company  or  corporation 
shall  manufacture  or  have  in  this  State,  or  deal  in,  keep,  sell  or  give 
away,  for  illuminating  or  heating  pnrposea  in  lamps  or  stOTea  within 
this  State,  oil  or  burning  fluid,  whether  the  same  be  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  naphtha,  coal  oil,  petroleum  or  prodncts  manufactured 
therefrom,  or  of  other  substances  or  materials,  which  shall  emit  an  in- 
flammable Tapor,  which  will  flash  at  a  temperature  below  one  hundred 
degrees  by  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  according  to  the  instrument 
and  methods  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York. 

Seo.  2.  "  No  oil  or  burning  fluid,  whether  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  coal  oil  and  petroleum  or  their  products,  or  other  substance  or 
material,  whicli  will  ignite  at  a  temperature  below  three  hundred  de- 
grees by  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  shall  be  burned  in  any  lamp, 
vessel  or  stationary  flxture  of  any  kind,  or  carried  aa  freight,  in  any 
passenger  or  baggage  car,  or  passenger  boat  moved  by  steam  power 
in  this  State,  or  in  any  stage  or  sti-eet  car  drawn  by  horses. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  HealUi  of  New  York  to 
recommend  and  direct  the  nature  of  the  test  and  instrumente  by 
which  the  illuminating  oils,  as  hereinbefore  described,  shall  be  tested 
in  accordance  with  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  public  analysts 
who  may  now  be  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  who  may 
be  hereafter  appointed,  to  test  such  samples  of  suspected  illmninating 
oils  or  fluids  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  under  the  rules  to  be  adopted 
by  the  said  board,  for  which  service  the  said  board  shall  provide  reason- 
able compensation  at  the  flrst  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  held  ^ter  the  passage  of  this  act ;  it  shall  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  seem  necessary  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this 
act,  and -prepare  rules  and  regulations  with  r^ard  to  the>  proper 
methods  of  collecting  and  examining  suspected  sample  of  illumi- 
nating oils." 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  Anguet  9th,  it  was 
Jiesolved,  That  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 

ehapter  292  of  the  laws  of  1882,  the  following  mlea  be  and  hereby 

^re  adopted, 

Instrumsnts  and  Tebtb. 
<1.)  The  inBtrameDtri  to  be  used  in  testiog  oils  nhich  come  ander  the  proriBlr>D!i 

of  BectioD  1  ol  the  UCw,  Bball  be  cnaetracted  as  Bbom  tn  the  following  diognm  and 

deflcripUon : " 


i.    The  WlieoQsIr  Ba'ard  of  Bealtb  afterwwd  adnpted  the  ume  Imwimeni.  ">}_}*J* 
Mtlnrnmantlaned  u  the"  WIkodbIii  teller."    TfaeatiKlrBMof  thta  State,  ■ctlUDpoa 

-J  sumre.tloDii  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Blllott,  bave  madBmnie  chaneea  wbloh.  In  their  oplolOD.  wtu 

render  the  teatlng  euler  and  more  certain. 
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Fig.  1  representa  the  iDstrument  entire.  It  conaiBtB  ol  a  Bhset-copper  atand  8^ 
inches  ^'g}><  eiclueive  of  ^he  base,  and  H  inchoB  id  diuneter.  On  one  aide  Is  an 
apertare  Si  incliea  high,  for  introducing  a  small  Bpjrit-tamp.  A,  about  3  inches  in 
heigiit,  or  belter,  a  Bmall  gas  burner  in  place  of  the  lamp  when  a  Bupplj  of  gas 
19  at  hand.  Tlie  water  bach.  Fig.  2,  Ib  also  of  copper,  and  is  4^  inchud  in  height 
aud  4  iochea  inside  di&meiei.  The  openioK  in  the  top  Is  2i  laches  in  diameter, 
[t  is  also  provided  with  a  ^-inch  flange  which  eupports  the  bath  in  the  cylindri- 
cal stand.  The  capacity  of  the  bath  is  aboat  20  fluid  ouncea.  this  quantity  being 
indicated  by  a  mark  on  the  inaide.  Fig.  3  representB  the  copper  oil-holder.  The 
lower  section  ia  31  Inches  high,  and  3(  inches  inside  diameter.  The  upper  part  Is  1 
inch  high  and  8g  inches  diameter,  and  aervea  aa  a  vapor-chamber.  The  apper  rim  is 

trovided  with  e,  small  flange  which  serves  to  hold  the  (;laas  cover  In  plnce.  The  oil 
older  contains  about  10  fluid  ounces,  when  Blled  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of 
theflangs  which  joins  the  oil  cup  and  the  vapor.cliamber.  In  orderto  prevent  reflec- 
tion from  the  otherwise  bright  surface  of  the  metal,  the  oil-cup  is  blsckened  on 
the  Inside  by  forming  a  sulphide  of  copper,  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
The  cover,  C,  Is  of  ftlaos,  and  is  3j  inches  In  diameter;  on  one  side  is  a  circular 
opening,  doaed  by  a  cork  through  which  the  thermometer,  B,  paHses.  In  front 
of  this  id  a  second  opening  {  of  an  inch  deep  and  the  same  in  width  on  the  rlm, 
through  which  the  flashing  jet  ia  passed  tn  1«sting.  The  substitution  of  a  jclass 
for  a  metal  cover  more  readily  enables  the  operator  to  note  the  exact  point  at 
which  lite  Bash  occurs.  A  small  gas  jet,  }  inch  in  length,  furnishes  the  beat 
meana  for  igniting  the  vapor.  Where  gas  tannot  be  had  the  flame  from  a  amaU 
irased  twine  answers  very  well. 
(3.)  The  test  sltatl  be  applied  according  to  the  following  dlreetioos : 
Remove  the  oil  cup  and  All  the  water.halh  with  cold  water  up  to  the  mark  on 
the  Inside.  Replace  the  oil  cap  and  poor  in  enough  oil  to  fill  It  to  within  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  flange  joining  the  cup  and  the  vapor-chamber  above. 
Can  mast  be  taken  that  the  oil  does  not  flow  over  the  flange,  Remove  al)  air 
bnbbles  with  a  piece  of  dry  paper.  Place  the  glass  cover  on  the  oil  cup,  and  so 
sdjoat  the  themometer  that  Its  bulb  shall  l>e  jnat  covered  by  the  oil. 

If  an  alcohol  lamp  is  employed  for  heating  the  nsterbaCh,  the  wick  should  be 
carefnily  trimmed  and  adjusted  to  a  small  flame.  A  small  Busaen  burner  maybe 
used  In  place  of  tlie  lamp.  The  rate  of  heating  should  be  about  two  degrees  per 
minute,  and  In  no  case  exceed  three  degrees. 

As  a  flash  torch,  a  small  gas  jet,  i  inch  in.  length,  should  be  employed.  Wlien 
gaa  ia  not  at  hand  employ  a  piece  of  waxed  linen  twine.  The  flame  in  this  case, 
however,  should  be  small. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  oil  has  reached  89'  F.,  the  testings  should  com- 
mence. To  this  end  Insert  the  torch  into  the  opening  in  the  cover,  passing  it  in 
at  anch  an  angle  as  to  well  clear  the  cover,  and  to  a  distance  about  balf  way  be- 
tween the  oil  and  the  cover.  The  motion  ahould  be  ateady  and  uniform,  rapid 
and  without  any  pauao.  This  should  be  repeated  at  every  two  degrees  rise  of  the 
thermometer  until  the  temperature  has  reached  65°.  when  the  lamp  ahould  be  re- 
moved and  the  testlnga  should  bp  made  for  each  degree  of  temperature  until  100* 
JB  reached.  After  this  the  lamp  may  be  replaced  if  necessary  and  the  testings 
contlnaed  for  each  two  degrees. 

The  appearance  of  a  slight  blaiah  flame  shows  that  the  flashing  point  has  been 
reached. 

In  every  case  note  the  temperature  of  the  oil  before  introducing  the  torch. 
The  flame  of  the  torch  must  not  come  In  contact  with  the  oil. 

The  water-bath  should  be  filled  with  cold  water  for  each  separate  test,  and  the 
oil  from  a  previous  lest  carefully  wiped  from  tlie  oil  cup. 

(3.)  The  lustrum  enl  to  be  used  in  testing  nils  which  come  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  law  shall  consist  of  the  cylinder  shown  in  Fig.  I  and  the  cop. 
per  oil  cup  shown  In  Fig.  3,  together  with  a  copper  collar  for  suspending  the  cup 
in  the  cylinder,  and  an  adjustable  support  for  holding  the  tliermometer. 

(4.)  The  test  for  aacertaingtlie  Ignitlng-point  shall  be  conducted  as  follows  ;  Fill 
the  cup  with  the  oil  to  be  tested  to  within  three-eights  of  an  inch  of  the  flange  join- 
ing the  cup  and  the  vapor  chamber  above.  Care  must  betaken  that  the  oil  does  not 
flow  over  the  flange.  Place  the  cup  In  the  cylindar  and  adjust  the  thermometer 
so  that  iU  bulb  shall  be  just  covered  by  the  oil.  Place  the  lamp  or  gas  burner 
under  tKb  oil  cnp.  The  rate  of  heating  should  not  exceed  10°  a  miante  below 
250°  P.,  nor  exceed  S"  a  minute  above  Mb  point.  The  testing  flame  described  In 
the  directions  for  ascertaining  the  flashing  point  ahould  be  used.  It  should  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  oil  at  every  5°  rise  In  the  thermometer,  till  the  oil 
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(6.)  The  collection  of  eamplea  Bball  be  made  auder  the  diNcdoii  of  the  suiituv 
cominltea,  b;  ihe  iuspector  or  the  public  analysts.  The  wnplee,  properly  ntarkw, 
ahall  be  placed  in  the  hands  6f  the  public  analyata  for  examination,  and  the  le- 
snlta  reported  to  the  aanitary  committee. 

(7.)  Whenever  on  acddent  shall  occur  from  the  explosion  or  tuition  of  any  tril 
on  the  promiBSB  of  a  conaamei,  it  shall  be  the  dutT  of  the  inspector  to  at  once 
aecnre,  if  possible,  a  sample  of  the  oil,  and  anbmit  the  same  to  one  of  the  public 
analjHta  for  examination,  and  to  procure  such  evidence  as  to  the  sonrce  of  the  <Al 
and  the  nature  at  the  acddont  as  may  be  neeeosar;  for  legal  proosedinge. 

PBOeBCCTIONB. 

(8.)  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  with  the  advidB  of  the  sanltarr  com- 
mittee, to  briu^  to  the  attention  of  the  diiCrict  attorneys  all  violations  of  tae  law 
which  may  be  discovered,  and  to  fomiab  the  evidence  neceaaary  to  the  prosfcn- 
tion.  It  snail  also  be  the  daty  of  the  pnblio  analyota  to  serve  as  witneaaee  when 
required  to  do  so, 

SnTEBTTHTON. 


be  addressed  to  the  Chi^rman  of  this  Committee,  Prot  0-  F.  Cbasbixb^  Colombia 
Collegs.  Forty-ninth  street  and  Madison  avenue.  New  Tork. 

The  foregoine  rezniationa  and  service  having  been  ordered  by  this  board,  the 


The  loregoine  rezniationa  and  service  having 
law  Is  to  be  failhf ally  reopeeted  and  enforced. 


DVABD  M.  MooBB,  PretidtiU. 


Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  ) 
Albany,  August  12,  i88a.  f 
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REPORTS  OF   CHEMICAL    ANALYSTS    AND   EXAMINERS, 
UNDER  THE  LAW  FOR  PREVENTING  THE  ADUL- 
TERATION OF  POOD  AND  DRUGS. 


Ab  provided  and  directed  by  the  law  knowa  as,  "  An  act  to  prevent 
ibe  adoltenttioQ  of  food  or  drags,  chapter  407,  paaaed  Jane  8,  1881, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  held  a  special  meeting  on  the  23d  of  Jane 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  enforce- 
ment of  th<  act,  and  to  prepare  rules  and  regnlationa  and  appoint  the 
necessary  inspectors  and  analysts.  The  act  is  in  the  following  words, 
namely: 

"AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  or  drugs." 
[Chapter  407,  Laws  of  1881.] 

The  People  of  the  Siate  of  New  Tork,  raprssented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall,  within  this  State,  manufacture,  have, 
oSer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  any  person  violating  this  provis- 
ion shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeauor,  and  npou  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  pnniened  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  the 
firat  offense,  and  not  exceeding  one  hnudred  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
offeass. 

§  'i.  The  term  "  food,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  inclnde  every  article 
uaed  for  food  or  drink  by  man.  The  term  "drug,"a3  used  iuithis 
act,  shall  include  all  medicines  for. internal  and  external  use. 

§  3.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  he  adulterated  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act  — 

a,— In  the  case  of  drugs. 

1.  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or 
purity  laid  down  therein. 

3.  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  not  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  but  which  is  fonnd  in  some  other  pharmacoposia 
or  other  standard  work  on  Materia  Medica,  it  differs  materially  from 
the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down  in  such  work. 

3.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  under 
which  it  is  sold. 

6, —  In  the  oese  of  food  or  drink. 

1.  If  any  substance  or  substances  baser  have  been  mixed  with  it  so 
as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

2.  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  sn^tance  or  scbstances  have  been  sub- 
stituted wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

3.  If  any  valuable  conatitutent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted. 
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g  7.  Any  violation  of  the  provieions  of  this  act  shall  be  treated  aad 

Sanished  as  a  misdemeanor  ;  and  whoever  shall  impede,  obstmot,  hin- 
er,  or  otherwise  preveot  any  analyst,  inspector  or  proseenting  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  therefor. 

§  8.  Any  acta  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  9.  All  the  regulations  and  declarations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  made  under  this  act,  from  time  to  time  and  promulgated,  shall 
be  printed  in  the  statutes  at  large. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  daya  after 
it  shall  become  a  law. 


As  directed  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting,  Jnne  23,  the  following  cir- 
cular of  information  and  suggestion  was  issued: 

concbehma  xhb  law  to  fbbvhkt  adultbbation  of  food  and  druos. 

Office  of  the  Statb  Board  of  Health,  ( 
Albany,  June  35,  1881.       ) 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  required  by  this  law  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  interests  of  health  as  they  relate  to  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs, 
and  the  adulterations  of  the  same.  For  this  purpose  it  baa  undertaken 
the  necessary  investigations,  and  it  now  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
State  for  information  and  suggestions  that  may  lead  to  tlie  correction 
of  wrong  practices  wbich  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  designed  to 
prevent 

Information  and  voluntary  reports  ai^  specially  desired  concerning 
the  following  points : 

Jn  regard  to  Food-articles : — 

1.  Whatever  is  known  or  suspected  of  the  adulteration  of  milk, 
condensed  or  uncondensed. 

2.  Whatever  is  known  or  snspeoted  of  adulterations  and  spurious 
materials  sold  as  dairy  butter. 

3.  Whatever  is  known  or  suspected  of  spurious  or  artificial  liquids 
sold  as  wiue. 

4.  Whatever  spurious  or  adulterated  snbstanoes  are  combined  with 
or  sold  as  sugar. 

5.  Whatever  alkaline  and  other  eartby  substance  is  fraudulently  sold 
as  soda  and  its  salts. 

6.  Whatever  artificial  miiturea  are  sold  as  baking  powders,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  proof  of  injnrions  effects  on  health. 

7.  Wbatever  sugars,  confections  or  other  mixtures  are  known  or 
believed  to  contain  ierra  alba,  or  other  earthy  and. mineral  or  metallic 
substances. 

8.  Whatever  substances,  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  or  sold 
as  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  are  in,  or  to  be  placed  in,  the 
market  for  sale,  and  whicti  are  below  the  natural  quality  or  strength, 
or  which  in  the  judgment  of  those  concerned  may  be  sold  and  used  as 
articles  of  food,  beverage  or  medicine,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
en:q)tions  provided  in  sections  3  and  4  of  chapter  407. 
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In  "?ird  to  Drugs  or  Medicines : — 

1.  'Wnaterer  substaacea  are  knowD  or  suspected  of  any  adolteratiou, 
or  any  depreciation  from  the  o^cinal  standards  of  the  llateria  Medio, 
and  thG    Pharmscopceia,  as  aesigaated  in  section  2,  chapter  407,  of 

theLLiwsof  1881. 

3.  Whenever  a  drng  or  compound,  the  composition  of  which  is  not 
established  by  a  national  pharmacopceia,  shall  oe  mannfactured,  oflered 
and  used  in  the  Stato  of  Kew  York,  the  BCaudard  ingredients  of  its 
composition  and  the  range  of  variability  from  such  standard  or  stand- 
ards should  be  duly  certiSed  and  offlcially  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Board  of  Healbb.  There  are  medicinal  compounds,  of  this 
kind,  of  such  practical  and  extensive  use,  that  their  correct  standards 
should  bo  maintained  by  whoever  makes  and  rgIIs  them. 

This  Board  bos  appointed  eight  distinguished  chemioal  analysts, 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  to  serve  ander  this  law.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  collecting  the  necessary  samples  of 
looa-articles  and  drugs. 

Whenever  a  citizen  in  this  Stato  desires  to  have  samples  of  food  or 
drugs  tested,  which  are  suspected  of  adulteration  or  other  faalt,  he 
will  please  give  notice  by  mail  to  Prof.  Charles  F,  Chandler,  chairman 
of  the  sanitary  committee  of  this  Board,  under  vhose  supervision  the 
analyses  and  investigations  are  conducted,  who  will  return  his  request, 
etc.,  concerning  the  same.  The  rules  he  will  give  in  each  case  for  pro- 
coring  and  seuing  up  samples  for  analysis  should  be  followed. 

Request, 

All  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  life^ad  health 
by  guarding  against  adulterated  and  deleterious  articles  of  food,  bev- 
erages and  medicine,  will  please  carefully  to  observe  and  inquire  con- 
cerning the  illegal  traffic  lu  snob  articles ;  and  this  Board  speoiallv 
requests  that  whenever  any  person  is  cognizant  of  a  case,  or  cases,  in 
which  there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  evidence  of  poisoning  or  injury  from 
the  use  of  any  food- articles,  beverages,  drugs,  condiments,  and  the 
accessories  of  food,  ibforraatioa  sbonld  be  immediately  given  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  at  its  Albany  office,  and  the  reason  for  each 
opinion  should  be  at  «nce  communicated,  with  the  name  of  the 
informer.  All  such  names  and  information  will  be  so  reserved,  and  the 
Board's  action  will  be  so  directly  responsible,  that  no  inconveuieace 
shall  result  to  informants. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  desires  the  fact  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  public  that  this  law  originated  as  a  national  measure  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  as  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 
Health  and  National  Board  of  Trade;  and  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York  its  administration  will  be  based  upon  effectual  co-operation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  with  the  people  and  honest  producers  and 
tradesmen,  and  upon  the  faithfulness  and  skill  of  this  Board's  care- 
fully selected  chemioal  analysts. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 

ELISHA  H&BRIS.  Seentarp. 
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At  its  ineetiag  in  Jane  this  Board  placed  the  Bnpermion  oC  all 
work  connected  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Law  ander  that  subdiTision 
of  its  members  known  as  its  Sanitary  Committee  ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
July  the  chemiats  and  examiners  convened  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  entered  upon  organized  work  under  the  direction  of  said  commit- 
tee, of  which  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College, 
is  chairman. 

A  definite  rate  8f  compenBation  was  agreed  upon  and  soon  was 
accepted  by  the  eight  chemiHta  thua  engaged.  Two  expert  inspectors 
were  employed  to  gather  samples  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  analysts, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  facts  relating  to  the  substances  ased  as  foods, 
beverages  and  drngs.  Subeequently  a  third  expert  inspector  was  em- 
ployed. 

B.  E.,  BeorOary. 


BEPORT  Ob'  THE  SANITABY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH  ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD 
AND  DRUGS. 

B7  Chables  F.  Crasducb,  Fh.  D.,  CAatrrrun. 

The  Sanitary  Committee  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
work  perfornjed  during  the  past  year  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  407  of  the  Laws  of  1881,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the 
Adulteration  of  Food  and  Driiea; "  passed  May  28,  1881. 

It  was  decided  by  the  BoanTtfaat  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  the 
proTisiona  of  this  act  should  be  a  careful  exumination  of  the  food  and 
drugs  sold  in  different  parts  of  the  State  iu  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  adulteration  practiced;  also  to  have  carefully 
examined  the  methoda  of  analyaia  in  use  for  the  detection  of  such 
adulterations,  and  to  have  presented  for  the  nse  of  those  on  whom  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  would  finally  devolve  the  beat  literature  on 
the  subject.  , 

For  this  purpose  the  different  articles  of  food  and  drugs  were  divided 
into  twelve  groups,  and  these  were  assigned  to  chemists  in  different 
parts  of  the  Stat«  for  investigation  and  report. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  classification  : 

Aniual  Food. 

I.  Milk  fresh  and  condensed.  Assigned  to  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph. 
D,.   Columbia  College,  New  York. 

II.  Butter,  dairy  and  artificial ;  cheese ;  lard ;  olive  oil;  and  fruit  ea- 
eeuces.  Assigned  to  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  T. 

III.  Conned  meats  and  animal  foods,  fresh,  smoked,  salted,  canned, 
extracts  and  essences  of  meat  and  fish;  gelatine  and  iainglass.  Assigned 
to  A.  H.  Chester,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T. 

Vegetable  Food. 

IV.  Cereals,  and  the  products  and  accessories  of  flour  and  bread 
foods,  wheat,   rye,   barley  and  rice,  oatmeal,  corn-meal,  sago,  tapioca 
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and  legaminoas  preparations,  epecial  artificial  foods  for  infanta  and 
invalids,  baking  powders,  cream  tartars,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  alum  powders  and  the  "  alom  qaeation."  Ab- 
Biened  to  E.  G.  Love,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

V.'  Canned  fruita  and  vegetables,  preserves,  vinegar,  pickles,  mus- 
tard, ginger,  apices,  antiseptics  employed  in  preserving,  glazing  and 
enamel  as  affecting  food  articles.  Assigned  to  8.  A,  Lattimore,  Ph. 
D.,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.        " 

VI.  Sugars,  symps,  molasses,  glucose,  confectionery,  honey,  and 
soda- watcr^y raps.     Assigned  to  W.  H.  Pitt,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

VII.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa.  Assigned  to  8,  A.  Ijattimore,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

VIII.  Wines,  beers,  spirits  and  cordials.  Assigned  to  F,  E.  £ngle- 
hardt,  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dscas. 

IX.  Crude  vegetable  and  animal  drugs.  Assigned  to  P.  Hoffmann, 
Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

X.  Pharmaceutical  chemicals  and  their  preparations.  Assigned  to 
F.  Hoffmann,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

XI.  Gelatine  and  sugar-coated  and  compressed  pills  of  quinine.  As- 
signed to  G.  C.  OaldweU,  Ph.  D.,  Cornel!  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

aII.  Granular  effervescent  .salts,  SniS  citrate  of  magnesia,  seid- 
litz  powders.  Assigned*  to  W.  G.  Tucker,  M,  D.,  College  of  Pharmacr. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  chemists  engaged  in  making  these  inveetigationa 
it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  two  competent  persons 
to  gather  the  samples,  and  A.  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B.,  of  New  York,  and  T. 
Delap  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Broadalbin,  Fulton  county,  were  appointed 
inspectors. 

C.  E.  Munsell,  Ph.  B.,  of  New  York,  was  subaeqaently  appoint«d 
an  inspector,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  work  of  visiting  the  dairy 
regions,  collecting  information  in  regard  to  milk,  and  making  analysis 
of  samples. 

Albert  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B.,  was  requested  to  make  a  aupplemenlary 
report  on  sugar. 

Samples  of  food  and  drugs  have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time 
^nd  distributed  among  the  analysts  for  examination,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  herewith  detailed  reports  embody- 
ing  the  results  of  this  work. 

Geoup  I. 

Milk,  fresh  and  condensed,  was  referred  toC.  P.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.. 
with  whom  was  afterwards  associated  C.  B.  Munsell,  Ph.  B. 

The  first  part  of  "the  report  is  devoted  to  the  composition  of  pure 
milk,  and  tlie  most  common  frauds,  which  consist  of  watering,  or 
skimming,  or  both.  The  frauds  in  milk  differ  from  those  of  most 
other  articles  of  food,  in  that  pare  milk  yaries  in  its  composition  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  making  it  impossible  to  establish  a  standard  at 
pnrity,  except  by  selecting  the  poorest  milk  produced  by  healthy  cows 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  frauds  consist  generally  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  water,  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  iat  (skimming)  the 
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chemist  cua  bj  his  examination  decide  oalj  whether  the  fVaude  prac- 
ticed have  redaced  the  origlQal  milk  below  the  standard  adopted. 

The  report  then  details  the  investigationa  by  which  the  standard  haa 
been  fixed. 

The  minimam  specific  gravity  of  1.029,  which  has  long  been  the 
standard  in  Europe,  was  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  nearly  one 
thousand  cowr  in  New  Yorli  State,  New  Jerseyand  Connecticut"  The 
maximum  Bpecific  gravity  was  1.0394  or  136"on  the  lactometer,  the 
mitk  beingfrom  an  Aldefney  covt.  The  lactometeremployed,  therefore, 
is  theone  in  nse  in  Europe  on  which 0  stands  for  the  specific  gravity, 
1.000  or  that  of  water,  and  100  stands  for  that  of  1.039  which  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  poorest  normal  milk  from  healthycows.  Thirty- 
eight  analyses  of  pare  milk  were  made  by  C.  E.  Mnnsell,  and  twelve 
more  are  quoted  which  were  piade  by  Elwyn  Waller,  Ph.  D,  The 
standard  adopted  by  the  English  Society  of  Public  Analysts  and  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  is  confirmed  and  adopted-  in  thid 
report    It  is  for  the  poorest  milk  from  a  healthy  cow. 

Fat 3.6 

Solids,  not  fat '. Q,0 

Water 88.5 

100,0 


From  the  examination  of  commercial  milk  it  appears  that  the 
sophistications  of  this  article  of  food  are  extremely  common.  While  a 
large  proportion  of  tho  milk  sold  has  been  but  moderately  watered  and 
skimmed  and  is  still  above  the  standard  of  the  poorest  milk,  much  of 
the  mitk  has  been  extended  and  skimmed  far  below  this  standard.  So 
openly  are  these  frauds  practiced  tbat  "  Creameries  "  have  been  estab> 
lished  in  many  localities,  the  names  and  locations  of  ?3  such  establish- 
ments being  known  to  the  writers,  of  which  63  are  known  to  send 
skimmed  milk  to  New  York  city,  all  of  which  is  sold  as  whole  (pure) 
milk  on  its  arrival. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  nse  of  brewers'  grains  as  food  for 
cows.  It  is  found  that  when  these  grains  aro  used  in  moderate  propor- 
tions with  good  pasture  or  hay,  etc,  and  the  cows  are  properly  cared 
for,  no  evil  results  occur  either  in  the  quality  of  tho  milk  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals.  The  exoessive  use,  however,  of  this  food  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  cows. 

The  condensed  milk,  as  served  to  customers  in  New  York  city,  was 
carefully  analyzed  and  found  to  be  unobjectionable,  and  of  good 
strength,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  .where  the  small  percentage  of  fat 
showed  that  toe  milk  must  have  been  partially  skimmed  before  it  was 
condensed. 

Group  II  and  XL 

To  Professor  G.  0.  Caldwell's  care  were  submitted  Group  II,  bnttet, 
etc- ;  and  Group  XI,  gelatine  and  sngar-ooated  and  compressed  pills  of 
quinine. 

Forty  samples  of  iuttor  were  examined:  Of  these,  one  appeared  to 
be' a  mixtnre  of  butter  and  oleomargarine,  one  was  adulterated  with 
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water,  fire  are  considered  Bospioioaa,  and  14  contain  fattj  matter  other 
than  genuine  butter. 

Of  cheese,  it  appears  tfaat  odIj  one  sample  was  sabmitted  tu  examia- 
atioa  which  was  said  to  produce  sickness;  the  ezamiQatioo  of  thia 
sample,  however,  Failed  to  reveal  any  poisonous  substance,  and  Prot 
Caldwell  concludes  chat  the  injurious  action  was  probabl;  due  to  an 
unknown  organic  substance  resulting  from  an  abnormal  process  of 
ripening. 

Of  lard,  28  samples  were  examined  which  varied  greatly  in  color, 
texture  and  odor.  Of  these  15  contained  no  water,  three  had  a  little 
water  while  the  rest  contained  water  varying  from  1  to  7.5  per  cent. 
Aside  £rom  the  question  of  adulteration,  however,  some  of  these  could 
not  be  considered  whotoaome  articles  of  food. 

Olive  oil.—  Sixteen  samples  were  examined,  the  tests  being  based  upon 
the  action  of  various  chemical  reagents  on  the  oils.  "  To  sum  up  the 
whole  matter,  while  there  may  not  be  in  the  results  of  these  tests,  posi- 
tive proofs  of  the  presence  of  this  or  that  foreign  oil  in  particular 
there  is  fully  sufKcient  proof  of  the  adulteration  of  some  kind." 

Of  the  16  samples,  nine  are  considered  as  adulterated. 

Besides  the  actual  examinations.  Prof.  Caldwell's  report  contains  a 
very  valuable  compilation  of  the  best  known  methods  of  analysis  of 
the  different  articles. 

Gkqup  XI.  Quinine  in  pilla  aud  compressed. 

Prof.  Caldwell's  work  in  this  direction  was  confined  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amoQot  of  quinine  sulphate  in  the  samples  received 
without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  other  alkaloid 
of  the  bark  are  substituted  for  it  to  make  up  the  deficiency  where  it 
exists. 

Twenty-nine  samples  of  quiuine  pills  were  examined,  and  it  appears 
that  in  every  case  the  amount  of  quinine  sulphate  was  below  that 
which  it  was  professed  the  pill  contained.  Two  grain  pills  were  found 
to  contain  from  0.9  to  1.3  grains  of  the  sulphate;  the  three  grain  pills 
contained  from  1.7  to  3.8  grains,  while  the  live  grain  pills  contained 
from  3.4  to  4.7  grains. 

Obocf  IIL 

In  the  hands  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Chester  was  placed  Group  III,  canned 
meats  and  animal  food.  : 

After  discussing  the  dangers  and  means  of  detection  of  trichinosis, 
in  this  report,  meat  extracts  are  considered,  accompanied  by  9  analyses 
of  different  meat  extracts,  being  determinations  of  the  water,  the  or- 
'ganic  matter,  ash,  soluble  albumin  and  alcoholic  extract. 

These  extracts  were  found  to  be  free  of  adulteration,  nnlees  the  pres- 
ence of  gelatine  and  an  undue  amount  of  water  can  be  so  considered. 

Then  meat  preserves  are  considered,  under  the  heads  of  salting, 
smoking  and  canning. 

Isinglass  and  gelatine  are  "indentical  in  composition  and  uses,  bat 
the  isinglass  is  decidedly  the  finer,  and  therefore  gelatine  is  often  sab- 
stituted  for  it  in  whole  or  part"  Four  samples  were  examined,  two 
being  sold  as  isinglass  and  two  as  gelatine,  but  all  proved  to  be  samples 
of  gelatine. 
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Group  IV. 

Dr.  Love,  to  whom  vere  assigned  bakers'  chemicals,  breadstuSs,  etc, 
reports  that  of  some  380  samples  examined,  only  35  were  adulterated. 
The  saleratuB  of  commerce  consists  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  instead 
of  potash  as  was  formerly  the  case.  ThiB  salt  as  well  as  the  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  sold  under  the  name  of  baking  soda,  are  generally  free  from 
adulteration.  Cream  of  tartar,  as  sold  by  grocers,  is  adnlterated  to  a 
great  extent,  the  common  adolterant  being  ground  gypsum,  the  amount 
of  which  in  several  cases  exceeds  50  per  cent.  Of  84  samples  of  bak- 
ing powder  examined,  58  per  cent  were  what  are  known  as  cream  of 
tartar  powders,  about  ii  per  cent  were  alum  powders,  while  th«  remain- 
der were  tartaric  acid  and  phosphate  powders.  Adulteration  was 
reported  in  the  case  of  eight  powders. 

Id  the  examination  of  IHsamplesof  flour  from  various  cereals,  only 
eight  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  of  this  number  six  were  arrow- 
roots.    Ten  samples  of  bread  were  found  to  be  of  .satisfactory  quality.  ' 

Dr.  Love  considers  the  "  alum  question"  at  some  length  and  con- 
cludes that  at  the  present  time  there  ia  not  sutHcient  evidence  as  to  the 
injurious  action  on  the  animal  system  of  alum  as  ordinarily  used,  to 
warrant  its  prohibition.  The  addition  of  alum  to  damaged  nonr,  how- 
ever, is  condemned  on  the  gronnd  that  it  permits  the  nnscrupuloua  to 
use  an  article  often  unfit  for  human  food. 

GeOUPS  V  AND  VII. 

Professor  Lattimore  had  Groups  V  and  VII  in  chai^,  Group  Y 
being  canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  Group  VII,  tea,  cofi^e,  cocoa. 

In  Group  V,  9  samples  of  canned  fruit  and  the  same  number  ol 
canned  vegetables  were  examined,  and  no  indication  of  adulteration 
was  found  in  any  of  them.  The  examination  »f  the  remainder  of 
this  group  included  the  testing  of  vinegar,  pickles  and  spices. 

The  vinegars,  though  all  of  inferior  quality,  were  not  adulterated; 
and  of  the  pickles  only  one  was  found  to  contftin  any  foreign  ingreji 
ent,  and  that  was  alum. 

The  spices,  however,  of  which  180  samples  were  submitted  to  ' 
tigation,  show  a  great  amount  of  adulteration. 

Of  the  ISO  samples,  118  were  not  the  pnre  article,  the  percentage  ol 
adulteration  being : 

In  Mustard 66.6 

"   Ginger ■    66.0 

"   Allspice 70.4 

'*  Cinnamon  81.8 

"   Cassia 57,1 

"  Cloves 76.2 

"  Pepper,  black 70.0 

"        "        white 71.4 

"        "        red 50.0 

"   Mace ; 50,0 

"   Nutmeg 40.0 

The  adulterating  materials,  however,  all  belong  to  the  class  claimed 
to  be  harmless,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  poisonous  snbstance  been 
determined. 

<i4 
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In  Group  VII  there  were  ex&miDeii,  of  coffeet,  35  sampleB  of  nn- 
roaeted ;  three  Bamples  of  roasted  ungroond;  21  BampleH  of  grooDd 
coffee  and  three  samples  of  coffee-extract. 

Among  the  35  samples  of  unroasted  coffee,  there  were  found  in  fire 
packages  a  few  grains  which  had  been  slightly  colored  or  faced,  a 
minnte  qnaatity  of  bine  pigment,  apparently  Prussian  bine,  adhering 
to  the  more  prominent  part  of  the  bean,  but  the  quantity  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  permit  of  satisfactory  chemical  tests.  The  roiieted.  ungroand 
coffee  was  found  to  be  pure;  of  the  21  samples  of  ground  coffee,  however, 
19  contained  foreign  subayinces,  chiefly  chicory  and  beans,  and  oeca- 
aionally  wheat  or  other.grain  coarsely  ground.  One  sample  consisted 
wholly  of  roasted  hominy. 

Teas. — Forty-three  samples  of  green  tea  and  18  of  black  tea  were 
submitted  for  examination. 

Many  of  these  were  of  most  inferior  qnoIitT,  but  no  adulteration 
eithei'  vegetable  or  mineral  was  detected.  £ven  the  admixture  of 
exhausted  leaves  cannot  bepositivoly  asserted. 

Okocolate  and  chicory.  Five  samples  of  the  former  aud  three  of 
the  latter  were  examined.  Adulteration  can,  however,  only  be  shown 
in  one  sample  of  chicory  which  was  fonnd  to  contain  carameL 

In  addition  to  the  samples  of  food  articles  already  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  so-called  apice "mixtures  were  examined. 

These  productions,  bearing  the  marks  of  "P.  D."  pepper,  "  P.  D," 
ginger,"?.  D."  cloves  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  aromatic  list ; 
being  nothing  hut  imitations,  with' only  so  much  flaToriug  of  the 
genume  article  as  will  make  the  goods  eel!,  must  be  stamped  as  a 
&aud, 

Grodp  "VI. 

Including  sugars,  syrups,  molasses,  glucose,  confectituiery,  bonej 
and  soda-water  syrups,  was  assigned  to  W.  H.  Pitt.  The  report  is 
cljiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  mamifaicture  of  glucose  and  its 
properties.  It  is  shown  that  glucose  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  article 
of  food,  being  carefully  manufactured  and  entirely  free  from  ob- 
jectionable impurities  or  admixtures. 

Fifteen  samples  of  commercial  sugar  were  examined,  but  no  adal- 
terationa  were  detected. 

Of  three  samples  of  maple  eymp  examined,  two  were  pure,  one  con- 
tained 35  per  cent  of  artificiarglucose. 

Of  three  samples  of  honey,  two  were  pure,  one  contained  50  per 
cent  of  artificial  glucose.  ^ 

la  confectionery,  glucose,  terra  alba  and  yellow  chromate  of  lead 
were  detected. 

A.lbert  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B.,  was  intrusted  to  prepare  a  supplementary 
report  on  sugar. 

It  is  shown  that  the  sugars  now  in  the  market  are  much  cleaner  and 
freer  from  the  long  list  of  impurities  andadulterationsreported  to  ex- 
ist in  former  times,  but  that  the  falsification  now  practiced  is  the  ad* 
dition  of  glncose  (grape-sugar)  to  the  refined  cane  sugar. 

116  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  refined  cane  sugars  sold  in  New- 
York  were  examined.  Of  these  34  were  classed  as  microscopically 
clean,  64  were  very  slightly  contaminated  with  dust,  22  contained  con- 
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eiderable  dirt,  and  6  were  very  dirt^.  Bnt  id  no  case  was  there  any 
intentioaal  addition  of  insoluble  mineral  matter.  Of  these  33  were 
powdered  sngar,  all  of  which  were  found  to  be  unadulterated. 

The  49  samples  of  white  sugars  were  all  found  to  be  free  from  adul- 
teration with  glucose.  But  of  the  67  brown  sugars  examined,  4  were 
adulterated,  and  these  to  a  large  extent  (from  'Zi  to  33  per  cent). 

These  adulterated  sugars  are  sold  in  the  wholesale  market  under  cer-' 
tain  trade  names  which  signify  to  the  purchaser  their  character.  These 
are  however  usually  disposed  of  in  the  retail  trade  as  pure  sugars. 

As  most  of  these  "mixed  sugars"  are  sent  to  the  country  they  are 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  retail  city  grocers. 

Tlie  methods  of  analysis  are  also  given  mcluding  a  description  of 
the  apparatus  used  in  determining  tne  percentage  of  glucose  add'ed  as 
an  adulterant 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  classified  list  of  references  to  the  litera- 
ture of  sngar. 

:  Geoop  VIII. 

Dr.  F.  Engelhardt  undertook  Group  VIII :  Wines,  beers,  spirits 
and  cordials.  After  discussing  the  most  approved  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  alcohol,  extract,  sugar,  acids,  ash, 
glycerine,  etc,  and  after  treating  of  the  adulterants  and  methods  of 
adulteration  of  liquors.  Dr.  Engelhardt  details  the  results  of  chemical 
analyses. 

Of  25  samples  of  brandy  examined,  16  gave  a  distinct  reaction  for 
fusel  oil,  six  contained  only  traces  and  three  none  whatever.  In  none 
could  either  sulphuric  acid  qr  chlorides  be  detected. 

35  samples  of  whiskey  were  examined,  and  it  appears  evident  that 
the  addition  of  water  and  coloring  matter'  is  practiced  more  than  any 
other  adulteration.  JHo  free  sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  any  of  the 
samples.     The  alcohol  varied  from  28.9  to '60.3  per  cent  by  volume. 

35  samples  of  mm  were  examined,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  vol- 
ume varied  from  36.4  to  57.8,  No  objeotiouable  additions  were 
detected. 

Groups  IX  akd  X. 

iVederich  Hofi'man,  Ph.  D.  was  entrusted  with  Group  S,  pharma- 
ceutical chemicals  and  their  preparations,  and  Group  XI,  crude  vege- 
table and  animul  drugs. 

In  testing  medicinal  chemioalsf  recourse  was  had  to  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  In  all,  317  samples  were  tested,  only  11  of  which 
were  fouud  to  be  either  adulterated  or  deficient  in  quality. 

Id  examining  crude  and  powdered  drugs,  Dr.  Hoffman  relied  upon 
their  physical  characteristics  and  their  structure,  and  in  some  cases 
resorted  to  chemical  tests. 

Of  the  crude  vegetable  drugs,  232  samples  were  subjected  to  exam- 
ination. Of  these,  85  'were  either  adulterated  or  did  not  in  quality 
co'me  up  to  the  required  standard. 

Of  powdered  drugs,  which  offer  in  their  examination  much  greater 
difficulties,  110  specimens  were  tested,  embracing  ipecac,  jalap,  orris 
and  rhubarb  roots  and  mustard  seed,  and  of  these,  46  were  not  of  the 
required  purity  and  strength . 
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In  coasiderstion  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  Stste  of  New  Tork 
approximately,  2,800  drug  stores  where  drags  and  ready-made  medi- 
cines are  also  «old,  the  number  of  specimens  obtained  for  this  exam- 
ination presents  too  insignificatit a  figure  upon  whicli  to  form  a  correct 
inference  or  aa  average  estimate  of  tbe  qaatity  and  general  character 
_  of  drngs  and  medicines  dispensed  at  present  through  our  State. 

From  the  tests  however,  mode,  medical  chemi^s  are  to  be  con- 
sidered of  "  fur  quality,"  less  so  in  case  of  crude  dru^.  Powdered 
drugs  "  are  to  a  great  extent  of  nnsatisfaotory  quality  and  questionable 
reliability." 

Group  SII. 

To  Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  Ph.  D.,  wa«  assigued  Group  XU. 

The  granular  eServescent -salts,  fluid  citrate  of  magnesia,  aeidlibi 
powders. 

Seidlitz  powders  and  citrate  of  magnesia  being  the  most  important 
officinal  preparations  of  this  class,  they  claimed  Dr.  Tacker's  special 
attention. 

Seidlitz  powders  are  produced  by  the  mixing  of  t^o  separate  powders; 
the  one  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  the  other  an  intimate  mixture  of 
40  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  120  grains  of  the  double  tar- 
taric of  Sodium  and  potassium  or  "  Rochelle  wlL" 

Seventy-two  powders  were  examined,  all  of  which  were  tested  as  to 
their  weight,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  considerable  deviation 
from  tbe  prescribed  standard. 

A  qualitative  examination  was  then  m%deof  eacb  powder.  Id  every 
instance  the  tartaric  acid  was  shown  to  be  of  good  or  fair  qaality,  and 
the  "seidlitz  mistnre,"  was  only  in  three  cases,  found  tij  be  other 
than  a  mixture  of  Bocheile  salts  and  soda,  in  one  instance  sugar  was 
added,  the  second  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  in  the  third  the  soda  was  entirely  wanting. 

The  qaantitative  deter  mi  naition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  showed 
that  there  is  considerable  variation,  evidently  intentional,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  employed. 

The  summary  of  the  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  gross 
adalteration  of  this  article  is  probably  uncommon,  bat  that  without 
doabt,  the  powders  are  frequently,  intentionally,  mannfactared  of 
short  weight,  whereby  the  efficacy  of  these  powders  is  materially  les- 
sened or  even  annnlled. 

The  examination  of  fourteen  samples  of  citrate  of  mognesiam  eola- 
tion, showed  six  to  be  spurious,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
preparation  sold  under  the  name  of  "  solution  of  citrate  of  magne- 
slum  "  is  often  sophisticated. 

Pbruissible  Advixttbbs. 

Paragraph  7  of  section  3,  and  section  4,  makes  provision  for  certain 
harmless  admixtures  of  food  and  drugs.     The  language  is  as  foUowa: 

Paragraph  ?  of  §  3.  "  Provided  that  the  State  Board  of  Health 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  from  time  to  time,  deolan 
certain  articles  or  preparations  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act     And  provided  further,  that  the  provisions  of  uiis  act  ah^ 
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not  i^pl;  to  mixtares  or  oomponnde  ncognized  as  ordinary  artioles  of 
food,  provided  that  the  same  are  not  iajurioaa  to  health  and  that  the 
articles  are  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mixture,  stating  the  components  of 
the  mixtnre." 

§  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Stat«  Board  of  Health  to  prepare  and 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  the  articles,  mixtures  or  compounds 
declared  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  section.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  also,  from 
.  time  to  time,  fix  the  limits  of  variability  permissible  in  any  article  of 
food  or  drag,  or',  compound,  the  standard  of  which  is  not  established 
by  any  national  pharmacoposia." 

Komeroua  applicatione  have  been  made  to  the  Board  by  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen,  requesting  the  exact  interpretation  of  these 
paragraphs,  and  also  submitting  variona  preparations  for  considera- 
tion, snch  for  instance  as  coSeo  mixed  witli  chicory,  dried  peas,  etc.; 
aymp  made  chiefly  of  glucose  from  corn ;  mustard  diluted  with  wheat 
or  rice  flour,  etc.,  etc. 

It  has  been  deemed  best  not  to  take  decisive  action  on  any  of  these 
questions  till  after  the  reports  on  the  different  groups  shall  have  been 
printed  and  carefully  considered, 

LiTEEATORE, 

In  addition  to  the  special  literature  relating  to  each  topic  of  inves- 
tigation which  is  mentioned  in  each  of  the  reports,  the  committee  ap- 
penda  to  its  report  a  general  list  of  works  relating  to  the  analyses  of 
food  and  drugs  prepared  by  Albert  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B. 

Be&pectfully  submitted, 

0.  F.  OHANDLEE, 
Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

Qbodp   L* 

Mile  F^esh  axd  Condekbed. 

Bt  C.  F.  Chandlsr,  Ph.  D.,  and  C.  E.  Murhbix,  Ph.  B. 


BoTTBR  —  Daiby  AND  Aetificial;  CHEBaB:  Labd;  Olive  Oil,  and 
Froit  Essences. 
By  a.  C.  Caldwell.  Ph.  D. 
To  Dr.  0.  F.  Chamdlbb, 

Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee: 
Sir.  —  I  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  adnlteration  of  articles 
of  food  and  of  drugs  assigned  to  me : 

lu  accordance  with  the  request  made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
bureau,  I  have  collected  and  arranged  so  much  of  the  literature  of  each 
anbject  as  was  accessible  to  me.  I  think  that  this  collection  is  fairly 
complete  so  far  as  regards  the  jonrnals  ;  some  recent  German  and 
many  older  monograph  works  on  the  adulteration  of  food  I  have  been 
unable  to  consult;  but  having  so  full  an  acconnt  of  the  jonmaliatio 
•ThU  repon  li  printed  after  the  reports  dd  the  otber  Kroaps. 
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literature,  I  trust  that  I  should  not  have  found  much  additional  uiatter 
of  ao  J  importance  in  these  works. 

After  this  acconiit  of  the  literature  of  each  subject  of  my  division,  I 
have  given  the  results  of  my  own  work,  and  then,  to  avoid  frequeut 
repetitions  of  titles  of  articles  and  works,  referred  to,  these  are  given 
together  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  authors ; 
refercQces  to  this  list  are  made  by  small  figures  after  each  author's 
name. 

Very  truly  vours, 

'  G.  C.  CALDWELL,  Ph.  D. 

BUTTEK, 

Literature  —  According  to  the  several  authorities  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  the  siibstiinces  named  in  the  following  list  have  been 
or  are  added  to  butter  for  frauduleut  pnrposes:  alum,  borax,  bariam 
sulphate  or  heavy  spar,  chalk,  curd,  fats  cheaper  than  butter,  flour, 
gypsum.lard,  lead  carbonate,  load  chromate  (yellow),  potato  flour,  eal^ 
sodium  silicate  or  soluble  glass,  soapstone,  starch, and  water  in  eseess- 
ive  quantity.  From  carelessness  in  respect  to  the  vcssels'in  which  it 
is  put,  it  may  contain  copper  or  zinc;  or  (The  Analyst  II,  36)  copper 
may  be  introduced  by  the  practice,said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  England, 
of  throwing  some  copper  coins  into  the  churn  to  make  the  butter 
come  when  it  obstinately  refuses  to  come  in  the  usual  manner. 

Except  as  regards  the  cheaper  fats,  aud  water  in  exoessife  quantity, 
there  is  very  little  precise  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  various  adulterations  occur.  I  have  met  with  only  general 
statements  by  French,  German  and  English  writers,  such  aa  that  they 
are  common,  or  occasional,  or  as  in  the  case  -  uf  two  or  three, 
such  as  lead  chromate  for  coloring  the  butter,  rare,  I  shall 
limit  my  report  on  the  adulteration  of  butter  to  the  consideration 
of  the  use  of  cheaper  fats  and  of  water,  partly  because  of  the  vastly 
greater  importance,  which  at  present  attaches  to  the  use  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  any  other  alleged  adulterant,. and  partly  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  at  my  command  to  enter  into  an  examination 
for  other  adulterants  whose  use  is  probably  very  rare  in  this  conutry. 

Cheaper  fats  as  adulterants  of  butler — oleonutrgarirte.  —  As  far  baok 
as  1861,  English  chemists  stiite  that  the  adulteration -of  butter  with 
cheaper  fats  is  practiced  in  England  on  a  large  scale.  Hoskins  (67) , 
writmg  at  about  that  time  says, that  lard  is  the  moat  common  adulterant 
of  butter  in  this  country,  and  in  one  case  that  came  under  bis  otrn 
observation  flour  was  added  with  the  lard. 

At  present,  oleomargarine  occupies  the  most  prominent  position  as 
an  adultei'Hut  of  butter.  As  is  well  known,  tnis  substance  consists 
simply  of  the  more  fusible  portion  of  the  fat  of  beef  animals;  the  fat  it 
washed,  cut  up  and  melted  at  from  132°  to  124°  Fahr.,  the  liquid  tat  is 
drawn  off  from  the  matters  that  settle  to  the  bottom  or  collect  on  the 
surface,  strained  and  kept  at  from  80°  to  90°  till  the  stearine  and 
.palmitine  crystallize  out  to  a  large  extent;  these  glyce rides  are  separated 
from  the  still  liquid  portion  by  hydranlic  pressure  in  a  room  sept  at 
the  same  temperature;  this  liquid  portion,  which  solidifies  as  it  cools, 
constitutes  the  oleomargarine.  To  make  it  into  butter  it  is  churned 
with  milk  (80  pounds  ofmilk  to  SOO  of  oil)  and  a  little  annatto,  and  ran 
from  thechurnintoa  trough  whereit  is  suddenly  chilled  by  thoroughly 
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mixing  it  with  ponnded  ice,  and  is  thereby  prevented  from  ciystaUiziiig; 

it  is  then  salted  and  worked.  V.  Lang  (83)  mentions  the  use  of  the 
extract  of  the  milk  glands  of  the  cow  to  aid  in  emulsionizing  the  oil 
with,  the  water  of  the  milk,  as  still  aa  essential  featm-e  in  European 
practice  in  the  manultacture  of  thia  hotter,  110  pounds  of  the  oil,  18 
to  22  quarts  of  frtish  mili^  and  the  .same  quantity  of  the  extract  being 
chnrned  together.  He  mentions  also  the  use  of  oumarin  which  isone 
of  the  Bahstances  that  give  the  agreeable  aroma  to  many  grasses,  and 
whioh  is  most  abundant  in  the  Tonka  bean,  for  giving  to  this  artificial 
butter  that  aroma  which  natural  butter  appears  to  derivo  from  the 
food  of  cows,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  alcoholii)  solution  of  the 
substance  or  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bean  itself  being  sufBcient 
to  flavor  a  largo  quantity  of  butter, 

Conceming  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  and 
artificial  butler . — In  this  State  three  firms  are  engaged  in  this  manu- 
facture, viz. ;  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Oompauy,  which  has  a 
factory  in  New  Y6rk  city  and  another  in  Albany ;  Sehwarzschild  & 
Sultzberger,  with  noe  factory  in  New  York  city  and  Stern  &  Metzger 
who  have  one  factory  in  New  York  and  another  in  Bufi'alo.  The  oil 
aod  butter  are  also  manufactured  in  western  cities.  It  was  stated  be- 
fore the  New  York  Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Health  {43J  that 
there  are  fifteen  establishments  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  this 
manufacture. 

The  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company  produced  from  June,  1880 
to  May  1881,  5,189,297  Iba,  of  oleomargarine  and  3,999,527  lbs.  of 
oleomargarine  butter,  at  their  Albany  branch  they  made  20,000  lbs.  of 
oleomargarine  per  week.  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  make  from  330,- 
000  to  250,000  lbs.  of  oleomargarine  per  week  from  the  fat  of  their  ad- 
jacent slaughter-houses,  and  at  Buffalo  30,000  to  40,000  lbs  a  week. 
Stem  &  Metzger  produce  160,000  lbs.  per  week. 

These  figures  were   obtained  by  Inspector  Munsell  from  the  firms 


The  oleomargarine  is  scrfd  at  about  13  cents  a  pound. 

Concerning  the  disposition  of  this  oleomargarine,  it  is  both  exported 
and  sold  ia  this  country.  From  the  testimony  before  the  above  men- 
tioned committee  (43)  it  appears  that  large  quantities  are  sold  for  use  in 
New  York  city  and  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  State  and  to  New 
England ;  it  was  stated  that  farmera  buy  it  to  mix  with  their   butter. 

Abroad,  according  to  Xa«j(83),  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  nse  on  ship- 
hoard  as  a  substitute  for  batter  in  cooking,  since  it  keeps  so  well  and 
is  at  the  same  time  quite  neutral  in  taste. 

CoQcerning  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture 
statements  conflict.  It  is  naturally  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
that  only  the  best  part  of  the  beef  fat  is  used,  a^d  that  a  reasonable 
degree  of  cleanliness  is  maintained  iu  all  pvtsof  the  factory  ;  othors, 
in  some  cases  undoubtedly  quite  as  strongly  biased  in  the  opposite 
direction,  say  that  all  the  refuse  fat  of  t:be  animal  is  nsed,  clean  and 
unclean  alike,  and  even  the  fat  of  animals,  including  horses,  that  have 
died  of  disease ;  that  alum  and  acids  are  used  in  the  manufacture  for 
cleansing  the  fat,  and  that  the  factories  are  filthy.  No  one  can  den^ 
that  in  a  manufacture  of  this  kind  there  are  such  disagreeable  pos3i- 
bilities,  bat  many  impartial  observers  who  have  visited  the  factories  of 
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established  reputation  do  not  find  such  statements,  as  tonncleanneaB  of 
the  materials  nsed  or  of  the  process  of  mannfaoture,  to  be  jastified,  at 
least  BO  far  as  factories  of  snch  a  character  are  coacerDed. 

Oleomargarine  butter.— This  oleomargarine  is  made  into  butter  on 
a  large  scale  bj  the  Commercial  Manufaoturing  Company  and  the  oil 
is  used  by  many  firms  in  the  city  engaged  in  the  cheese  and  bucter 
business  for  making  this  artificial  butter  (Mnnsell)  or  perhaps  for 
mixing  with  gennine  butter.  In  the  minority  report  of  the  Jfear 
Torh  Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Health,  it  is  stated  that  the 
totalprodnctof  oleomargarine  batter  in  the  State  is  20,000,000  lbs.  per 
anDam,whicbiseqnal  to  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  dairy  butter  made. 
Concerning  the  disposition  of  this  artificial  butter,  it  ia  exported  and 
sold  at  home.  The  domestic  trade,  according  to  H.  K.  Thurber's  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  (13),  has  lately  made  np  a  mach 
larger  proportion  of  the  wliole  tlian   formerly ;  of  the  product  of  the 

.  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company  in  1880-1  not  over  10  per  cent 
was  exported,  in  the  place  of  40  or  50  per  cent  as  formerly.  The  bat- 
ter is  consumed  in  New  York  city.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  in 
New  England  manufacturing  towns,  and  much  of  it  goes  to  the 
Southern  States  where  it  is  stated  to  be  sold  under  its  own  name. 
One  witness  before  the  Assembly  Committee  (43)  affirmed  that  more 
artificial  than  natural  butter  is  consumed  in  New  York  city. 

It  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary  abrades  of  butter;  it  was 
stated  by  many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  S^sre  Tork  Assembly  com- 
mittee (43),  that  though  it  could  well  be  afforded  at  a  lower  rate,  to 
sell  it  so  would  only  arouse  suspicion  and  really  injure  the  trade.  It 
was  also  affirmed  that  it  is  sold  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  is 
genuine  butter,  even  if  not  stated  to  be  such  in  bo  many  words,  and 
the  conBumer  talcea  it  supposing  it  to  be  such.     But  it  appears  that 

•  there  are,  or  at  least  have  been,  places  in  the  city  where  it  is  sold 
under  its  own  name.  It  was  stated  that  it  is  purchased  largely  by 
restaurants,  boarding-house  and  hotel  keepers. 

As  an  imitation  of  genuine  butter  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  so  good  that  most  people  would  not  detect  it,  and  that  even  experts 
may  occasionally  be  deceived.  It  is  more  ornmbly  than  gennine  butter 
in  cold  weather,  and  to  avoid  this  defect  genuine  butter  is  mixed  with 
it  —  or,  as  in  Holland,  vegetable  oils.  Adulteration  of  genuine  butter 
with  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  oleomargarine  is  even  more  difficult  of 
detection  by  the  ordinary  public  than  the  entire  substitution  of  oleo- 
margarine butter  for  the  genuine  article ;  some  even  afSrm  that  it  can- 
not in  Bome  cases  be  diBtinguisbed  from  fancy  or  the  so-called  gilt- 
edged  butter. 

Lard  as  an  adulterant  of  butter.  It  was  affirmed  by  many  witnesses 
before  the  Assembly  committee  (43),  that  lard  is  used  m  western  cities 
for  the  adulteration  of  butter,  and  the  product,  containing  only  25  to 
60  per  cent  of  genuine  butter,  ia  shipped  to  the  east  as  well  as  con- 
sumed at  home ;  that  the  process  is  kept  secret,  but  that  the  trade 
here  in  the  product  under  the  name  of  "  Lardine  "  is  open  and  notori- 
ous ;  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  packages  of  it  reach  the  city, 
and  that  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Europe;  that  it  is  sold  to  re- 
tail dealers  as  oleomargarine  butter,  and  by  them  to  consumers  as  gen- 
uine butter  ;  that  fine  aoapstone  powder  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
lard ;  that  the  imitation  is  so  good  oa  to  deceive  anybody,  and  it  ia  a 
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more  dsngeroas  conoterfeit  than  oleomargarine  butter,  while  other 
witoeeses  coneidered  it  as  less  bo;  that  balcers  prefer  it  to  oleomargarine 
butter  because  softer.  Inspector  Munsell  discovered  ono  of  these  I'nc- 
tories  in  New  York  city  ih  the  upper  stories  of  a  pork-packiug  cstiib- 
lishment ;  there  the  lumps  of  the  perfectly  fresh  hog  f;it  are  broken  up, 
the  tissue  removed  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  residue  is  melted  by 
steam  with  about  equal  parts  of  inferior  butter  ;  5,000  lbs.  of  larded 
butter  are  made  per  week  at  this  establishment.  A  sample  of  the  but- 
ter was  examined  by  mo  for  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  with  tlio  mi- 
croscope (No.  !i017,  p.  627).  "  One  witness  before  the  commiitee 
above  cited,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  the  flrra^  manufacturing  oleo- 
mar^rine  use  some  lard.  It  was  stated  in  April,  1880,  that  lard  Duiter 
was  sold  in  New  York  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  ;  that  in  character  it 
was  ranked  as  "fair,  about  on  a  par  with  ordinary  dairy  hnes,  bat 
grain  too  fine,  and  no  quality." 

Mr.  Burrill  (of  Whitman  &  Burrill,  Little  Falls),  states  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Jlnnsell,  that  by  way  of  experiment  only,  they  have  made  a  ft-w 
pounds  of  butter  from  their  emulsion  of  lard  (see  p.  ),  or  artificial 
cream  as  they  choose  to  call  it,  by  setting  it  aside  for  twency-four  hours 
to  become  acid,  as  cream  usually  is  for  churning,  and  then  churning  it 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  also  by  "setting"  a  mixture  of  the  artificial 
cream  and  now  milk  for  the  cream  to  rise  in  the  usual  manner;  both 
the  natural  and  artificial  cream  came  up  together,  and  this  mixture 
when  churned  gave  a  product  which  it  was  very  difficult  to distiti^uiah 
from  the  best  creamery  products,  although  only  one-fourth  to  nne-hiilf 
of  it  was  genuine  butter.  He  states,  however,  that  the  artificial  cream 
is  not  used  in  this  Way  at  any  of  the  creameries  where  it  is  maiie,  hut 
that  all  of  it  goes  into  the  cheese ;  only  genuine  butter  is  made  at  the 
lard  cheese  factories. 

Concerning  adulter  a  f  ion  of  duller  wilh  vegetable  oils,  it  was  affirmed 
in  the  minority  report  of  the  Assembly  committee  that  the  adulteration 
of  batter  with  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  was  known  to  be  extensive.  In 
Holland,  according  to  Qrieasmayer  (52),  an  imitation ofbutteris  made 
by  simply  mixing  tallow  and  olive  oil  It  is  affirmed  that  in  UoUund 
rape  oil  is  purified  by  heating  it  with  starch  to  300"  C.  and  above,  till 
a  golden  yellow,  agreeably  tasting  oil  is  obtained,  which  mixed  with 
tallow  gives  a  butter-like  product;  but  Lang  {Si),  says  that  in  repeated 
attempts  to  make  this  oil,  he  always  gets  a  product  that  is  very  offen- 
sive both  in  odor  and  taste,  which  could  not  possibly  be  used  for 
makiog  an  imitation  of  butter.' 

The  Question  op  Adulteration. 

Is  the  use  of  these  cheaper  fats  for  butter  an  adulteration,  since 
batter  is  mostly  nothing  but  fats  of  identically  the  same  character? 

In  substituting  a  cheaper  article  for  a  dearer  one,  and  selling  it  for 
the  dearer  one,  the  law  is  violated.  Whether  it  is  also  violated  by  the 
addition  of  an  unwholesome  substance  to  a  common  and  necessary 
article  of  food  appears  to  be  stiil  an  open  question.  -Leaving  for  the 
moment  the  aflSrmations  out  of  consideration,  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  presence  of  unwholesome  matters  in  the  oleomargarine  itself, 
is  pare  oleomargarine  unwholesome  or  not?  In  1879  the  English 
Local  Government  Board,  which  has  charge  of  the  detection  aud  ex- 
66 
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poanre  of  adnlterationB  of  food,  declared  i^Marh  Lane  Express,  August 
25,  1870),  that  it  could  see  no  reason  against  the  use  of  Oleomargarine. 
provided  that  it  be  invariably  sold  under  a  distinctive  name,  and  not 
fraudulently  substituted  for  genuine  butter.  ^According  to  earlier 
French  oGQcial  reports,  artificial  butter  was  recognized  as  a  perfectly 
wholesome  article  of  food  (ffnc^ciop»rfto  Britannica,  Articl^e,  Butter). 
But  later,  in  a  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  its  effect  on  the  health 
is  not  good,  because  of  ita  larger  proportion  of  glyceridea  of  the  insol- 
ublo  fatty  acids,  and  the  greater  ditEculty  with  wliich  it  isemulsionized 
in  the  digestive  orgaus  [Wagner's  Jahresheridtt,  1881,  p.  711;  Coun- 
try Oentlejnen,  1880,  pp.  39;!,  HQ).  But  no  positive  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  the  opinion  appears  to  be  given.* 

But  if  certain  assertinus  which  have  been  made  public,  mostly  in 
the  newspapers,  as  to  the  character  of  the  oleomargarine  itself  shall 
meet  with  any  wide  confirmation,  the  use  of  oleomargarine  in  or  for 
butter  is  dangerous  to  health  because  of  the  impurities  that  it  contain& 
Mr,  John  Michell  (94)  has  found  portions  of  tissue  and  muscle,  and 
cells  and  forma  of  a  suspicious  character  in  oleomamarine.  J/r. 
Tliomas  Taylor  (127),  microscopist  of  the  Department  or  Agriculture 
at  Wiishington,  with,  a  power  of  250  diameters  observed  in  a  sample 
of  oleomargarine  animal  tissue  more  or  less  over  the  whole  field,  and 
in  another  instance  crystals  of  magnesium  urate,  showing  the  fat  used 
to  have  been  impure,  but  in  a  communication  to  B.  A.  Moll  (UG)  he 
appears  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  to  regard  oleomar- 
garine butter  as  harmless.  Dr.  R.  TJ.  Piper  ( 108}  states  that  he  found 
in  a  sample  of  oleomargarine  buttei',  received  from  a  respectable  eat- 
ing house  in  Chicago,  shreds  of  animal  tissue,  spores,  forms  fre- 
quently seen  in  foul  water,  other  forms  moving  actively  across  the 
field,  and  various  forms  of  fungi  such  as  may  ^  seen  in  putrifying 
milk;  he  also  states  in  another  western  paper  (10?)  that  he  has  seen 
eggs  resembling  those  of  tape  worms.  It  la  often  affirmed  that  the 
fat  of  diseased  animals  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  oleomargarine, 
and,  as  having  an  important  bearing  in  respect  to  thia  assertion. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger  (94)  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the  whole  "septic 
series  of  organisms  require  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.  to  kill  the 
fully  developed  forms,  and  the  "germs  of  thia  series  require  at  least 
313°  to  235  Fahr,  for  their  destruction  in  »  fluid,"  and  that  "  the 
temperature  reached  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  is  perfectlj- 
innocuous  to  such  organisms  of  this  kind  as  refuse  fats  may  contain," 
and  that  "the  eggs  of  nematoda  are  practically  uninjured  by  a  tem- 
perature of  120*^  Fahr." 

As  an  offset  to  these  atBrmationa  we  have  the  statemeut«  of  other 
microscopists,  such  as  Prof.  J.  W.  S.  Arnold  (6)  of  the  University 
of  Npw  York,  that  no  such  objects  are  found  in  good  oleouiargarine, 
and  the  often  repeated  assertiou  that  only  clean  fat  of  healthy  animals 
is  used  for  its  manufacture.  H.  A.  Moll  (96)  shows  what  precautions 
are  taken  in  thisrospect,  and  brings  together  in  his  pamphlet  facts  and 
opinions  in  reply  to  those  who  see  so  much  danger  to  the  publii  ht'altb 
lurking  in  this  substance.  But  it  will  require  much  negative  beati- 
ra'iny,  based  on  the  results  of  careful  and  perfectly  impartial  observa- 
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tioQ,  to  satisfactorily  rebut  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  people  such  positive 
testimniiy  as  wo  imve  noticed  ;  this  statemeot  may  be  mtiue  and 
accepted  vithout  expreasing  any  opiaioD,  one  way  or  the  other,  od  the 
reliability  of  this  poBltivu  testimony  as  Co  what  has  aotually  beea  seen 
with  the  aid  of  the  Illlsc^oecope,^  by  pernons  claiming  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  that  iiistniment.  The  results  of  my  own  examination 
of  such  samples  of  butter  as  have  been  sent  to  me  by  the  inspectors, 
and  have  been  found  by  chemical  tests  to  be  oleomargarine  butter,  may 
furnish  some  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  oc- 
currence of  these  objects. 

Water  OB  an  adulterant. — Without  fraudulent  intent  butter  may  con- 
tain as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  water,  although  it  does.uot  ordinarily, 
whenof  fair  quality,  contain  more  than  half  as  much.  Hassall,  Parkes, 
Valvert,  and  Afigell  and  Hehner  (5)  give  from  5  to  10  per  cent  as  the 
ordinary  limits.  Wanklyii  (5)  found  in  50  samples  of  London  Work- 
house butter  8.6  to  23.7  per  cent.  Fleischmann  {46)  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  all  statements  which  he  can  find  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  pure,  nnadnlterated  butter  never  contains  over  18  [jer  cent  of 
water,  nor  less  than  80  percent  of  fat,  and  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of 
other  matters ;  and  that  on  the  average  it  contains  when  salted,  Vi  per 
cent  of  water,  83.5  per  cent  of  fat,  and  4.5  per  cent  of  salt  and  other 
matter.  Never thelesss,  he  says,  butter  can  be  loaded  with  from  ^0  to 
60  per  cent  of  water  by  klieading  it  in,  or  by  kneading  fresh  butter 
with  salt  water,  or  by  atirriug'the  butter  vigorously  wiLh boiling  water 
till  the  water  cools  down  ;  its  appearance  when  so  charged  with  water 
may  not  be  essentially  changed,  and  its' taste  may  be  fair.  Hatmll 
(56)  says  that  water  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  adulterations  of  in- 
ferior butters,  salt  being  added  at  the  same  time  so  that  more  water 
will  be  taken  up;  that  50  per  cent  of  water  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  butter  by  melting  it  and  stirring  it  with  salt  and  water,  xlngell 
and  Hehner  (5)  found  43.3  per  centiu  one  instance.  Lang  (83)  allows 
that  oleomargarine  butter  usually  contains  less  water  than  natural 
butter,  and  more  fat,  which  he  considers  as  an  item  in  its  favor. 
Jo}ianson  (71)  gives  instauces  where  bntter  contained  from  40  to  49 
per  cent  of  water,  incorporated  by  adding  luke-warra  water  to  the 
melted  butter  and  thenstirring  the  whole  together  in  a  pail  surrounded 
with  snow  till  the  masa  became  solid ;  he  statea  thatgreat  care  has  to 
bo  taken  however,  to  keep  such  butter  cold  till  it  is  sold,  for  in  a  warm 
room  the  water  separates  out  and  the  butter  floats  in  it.  In  one  case 
in  England  (The  Analyst, 4,  16),  the  seller  of  a  sample  of  butter  con- 
taining 23  per  cent  of  water  was  convicted  of  fraud.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  results  of  my  examinatipn  of  butters,  that  this  method  of 
adulteration  is  not  unknown  in  this  conn  try. 

Methods  op  Examinatiok  of  Butteb. 

Most  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  examination  of  butter  for  the 

detection  of  adulteration  refers  to  the  detection  of  oleomargarine  or 

other  fats.     For  convenience  of  reference  I  have  classified  the  methods 

of  examination  as  follows: 

A.  Teste  by  specific  gravity. 

B.  Tests  by  melting  point. 

C.  Tests  by  the  microscope. 
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D.  Brief  qDalitatire  teeta. 

E.  Pttrtisl  quantiUtive  anal^BiB. 

A,  The  specific  gravity  tout.  Tbis  is  applied  to  tho  pnre  batter  fut, 
freed  from  water,  casein  and  salts  by  filtering  it  while  melted.  Tin- 
Dsefuluesa  of  the  test  depends  on  the  fact  that,  fats  geuerall;  nsed  for 
the  adulCeracioQ  of  butter  have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  that  of 
pni-e  butter  fat;  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  ninges  from 
0.865  CO  0.868  at  100°  C,  beef  and  mutton  fat  have  a  specific  graviiy 
of  0.860,  and  lard  0.861.  Some  analysts  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
battcrat  temperature  below  its  melting  point,  and  others  above,  treat- 
ing it  as  a  liquid,  others  at  a  little  below  100°  C,  and  others  at  100°  C, 
or  the  boiling  point  of  water, 

SliUwell  (125)  gives  tho  specific  gravity  of  several  fats.  Blylhe  (15) 
gives  a  method  for  determining  tho  specific  gravity  of  batter  as  a 
solid.  Pfei/er  {LOd)  describes  a  very  convenient  method  for  taking 
the  Bpecific  grayity  at  100  0.  with  a  Mohr-Westpbal  balance.  Egl- 
cowr/ (41)  gives  a  method  for  taking  tho  specific  gravity  at  98°  0% 
which  is  the  constant  temperatnre  taken  by  paraffine  in  a  cylinder 
surrounded  by  boiling  water.  Bell  (12)  describes  his  method  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  by  the  piknometer,  and  gives  results  of  the 
dotermiiiatioDS  of  the  specific  gravity  of  117  samples  of  genuine  but- 
ter, together  with  their  fusing  points  and  proximate  composition.  E. 
KcBnig  {7G)  gives  a  method  for  the  use  of  tbo  areometer  at  100°  C, 
Amhihl  (;l)  modifies  Kocnig'e  process  slightly.  A.  Mayer  (90)  also 
UBOS  an  areometer  at  100°,  gives  a  new  form  of  apparatus  for  the  more 
accurate  reading  of  the  instrument,  and  thinka  tho  test  is  very  reliable. 
Leune  and  Barbulot  (86)  describe  a  margariraeter  in  which  an  areome- 
ter is  used  at  100°.  Jones  (72)  affirms  tliat  if  butter  fat  is  kept  for  a 
considerable  time  at  100°  or  even  at  50°  0.  its  specific  gravity  increases 
sensibly.  HugeT  (53)  gets  the  fat  into  rounded  globules  by  pouiing 
it,  while  melted,  dropwiae  into  cold  alcohol,  and  then  takes  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  dilute  alcohol  or  glycerine,  in  which  these  globules  will 
remain  stationary.  Wigner  (135)  uses  a  glass  bulb  which  will  josl 
sink  in  pure  butter  fat  at  a  certain  temperature;  it  this  bulb  sinks  In 
a  sample  of  butter  at  a  lower  temperature  the  sample  is  to  be 
regarded  aa  suspicious.  Several  analysts  (The  Analyst,  1,  1877,  p. 
26),  agree  that  the  specific  gravity  test  by  any  method  has  compara- 
tively little  value. 

The  specific  gravity  test  is  not  mentioned  at  all  ia  many  recent 
monograph  works.  Dietzsch,  ffusgon,  Hassall,  Liebermann  and  Mt'l- 
icus  do  not  allude  to  it.  Blythe  (14)  describes  his  own  and  Wigner's 
methods.  Gn'essmayer  (52)  and  Whiter  (39)  describe  only  Koenig's 
method,  and  the  latter  praises  it  highly. 

It  may  bo  concluded  that  tho  test  is  not  one  upon  which  much  reli- 
ance can  be  i)laced. 

B,  TIis  fusing  point  test.  This  test  depends  for  its  usefalness  oa 
the  fact  tliat  the  melting  point  of  butter  is  lower  than  that  of  many 
other  fats  with  which  it  is  commonly  adulterated  ;  it  must,  like  the 
specific  gravity  test,  be  applied  to  the  pure  fats  of  the  batter,  freed  hy 
melting  and  hot  filtration  from  other  matters. 

The  fusing  point  of  genuine  butter  fat  ranges,  according  to  various 
authorities,  from  23'  to  37°  0. 
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Wimmel  (136)  gives  the  melting  and  solidifviDg  and  sinking  weight 
points  of  several  fats.  He  mentions  as  having  a  lower  melting  point  tban 
bntter,  a  substance  used  for  itsadaJteration,  known  as  Mangostcen  oil, 
Kokum  butter  or  buttei-ine,obtaiDed  from  the  seeds  of  Garciuialndica, 
which  melts  at  31.i!°C.  while  he  gives  the  fusing  point  of  butter  fatas 
3.!i.8°.  iJiWzsc/t  (39)  gives  the  fusing  point  of  geonine  butter  at  30"  and 
its  Bolidifjing  point  at  S3  deg.,  and  of  French  oleomargarine  at  27°  ■ 
and  25°  but  mentions  no  method  of  determination.  Eisner 
(39)  gives  31.5°  for  the  fusing  point,  and  20°  for  the  solidifying 
point  'ot  biitter,  and  for  artificial  butter  28'  and  20°  for  these  two 
points,  but  gives  no  method  of  dflermination,  Fleischmann  (4G)  gives 
36°  0.  for  the  fusing  point  and  23°  for  the  solidifying  point  of  pure  ■ 
butter,  but  he  places  little  reliance  on  this  test  for  adulteration  with 
other  fata,  since  it  would  be  so  easy  to  make  mixtures  of  cheaper  fats 
having  the  same  melting  point..  Griesumayer  does  not  mention  the 
test.  HnaaU  (S6)  describes  a  method  of  making  the  test  which  con. 
sists  in  noting  the  temperature  at  wJiich  a  smull  bulb,  lighter  than  the  . 
fat  and  temporarily  anchored  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  rises  when  re- 
leased by  the  meltmg  of  the  fat  above  it;  hy  this  contrivance  he  gets 
the  melting  point  of  butter  fat  to  be  from  32.8°  to  34.9°,  and  of  all 
Other  natural  animal  fata  from  38°  to  51°.  Husson  (G8)  gives  28°  for 
tlie  melting  point  of  butter,  and  discusses  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  test,  quoting  "Chevallier  and  Baudrimont'a  Dictionnaire  ties 
Falsifications,"  and  other  authorities  to  that  effect;  Butter 
fat  according  to  himmeltsat31°  to32.d°.  Ho  also  discusses  the  methods 
of  determining  the  melting  points  of  fata.  TJwerfoT-jf  (118)  discusses 
the  same  subject  and  criticises  Wimmel.  Moier  (95)  finds  the  fusing 
points  of  two  samples  of  artiScial  butter  to  be  below,  inaread  of  above 
that  of  genuine  butter,  namely  27°  and  31.7°.  Wuenzel  (139)  gives 
the  melting  points  of  ptire  butter  and  of  adulterated  mixtures  with 
other  fats.  Bell  (12)  finds  in  the  case  of  117  samples  of  genuine  but- 
ter that  the  melting  point  ranges  from  39.5°  to  35  .  C.  Rosier  (115)  de- 
scribes a  method  for  the  determination  of  the  melting  point  of  organic 
bodies.  A  writer  in  Lcs  Mondes(Ghem.  News,  43,  1880,  p.  77),  states 
that  hy  adding  lard  to  oleomargarine  its  meltingpolntcan  be  lowered, 
so  that  this  test  will  not  betray  adulteration  of  bntter  with  such  a 
mixture.  Duffy  (35)  describes  allotropic  modifications  of  fata  with 
different  melting  points,  and  (34)  shows  the  difBcultiea  to  be  met 
with  in  the  testing  of  butter  by  the  melting  point  Tripe  (130)  and 
also  Heisch  (63)  describe  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  fnsmg 
point  by  the  use  of  a  capillary  tube  to  take  up  the  fat,  and  Kellner 
(75)  modifies  their  method.  Amell  (4)  determines  the  melting  point 
by  noting  the  temperature  at  which  a  weight,  consisting  of  a  small 
pear  shaped  glass  biilh,  occupying  ubont  one  cubic  centimetre  in  volume 
«nd  weighing  with  some  mercury  contained  in  it  very  nearly  3,4 
grama,  sinks  into  the  fat  when  the  temperature  is  slowly  raised.  In  the 
case  of  24  samples  of  genuine  butter  examined,  this  point  ranged  from 
34.3  to  36.6°  C.  If  foreign  fats  are  present  the  sinking  point  varies 
with  the  proportion  of  the  adulterant  present.  Redtoood  {\\Q)  notei 
the  temperature  at  which  a  globule  of  the  fat  on  mercury  fuses  and 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  which  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  immersed.  Brown  (18)  gives  the  behavior  with  heat  of 
Boveral  genuine  butters,  other  fats  and  mixtures  of  butter  with  them. 
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In  mpnograph  works,  Blythe  ( 14)  describes  the  use  of  the  capltiurr 
tube.  He  shows  what  appears  plainly  enough  from  thu 
figures  given  above,  that  authorities  do  not  agree  aa  to  what  the  fasiiig 
point  is,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  admixture  of  other  fats.  Liebermann 
and  Medicus  make  no  mention  of  the  test. 

It  is  clear  that  each  one  who  would  test  butter  for  adulteration  by 
the  determination  of  the  fusing  point  should  fix  upon  his  own  stand- 
ard of  comparison  by  many  tests  of  his  own  of  genuine  butter  and  its 
adulterants  and  of  mixtures  of  them  together. 

C.  Microscopic  tests. — These  may  be  applied  for  the  detection  of  starch 
or  flour  and  of  foreign  fats ;  in  the  latter  case  the  test  sometimea  dc- 
pends  upon  the  fact  that  as  these  fats  bare,  at  least  in  some  cases,  been 
melted  in  the  process  of  theirmannfacture,  their  solid  particles  may  be 
supposed  to  show  a  crystnlline  structure  under  the  microscope,  which 
can  be  brought  out  more  plainly  with  the  aid  of  a  polarizer. 

Horsley  (65)  distinguished  butter  and  lallow  from  lard  by  the  ap- 
pearance under  the  microscope  of  the  residues  left  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  benzol  (petroleum  ether  ?)  solution  of  the  fat,  after 
moistening  the  residues  with  ammonia.  Lecharlier  {Si)  describes  tJie 
test,  but  the  editor  of  the  journal  states  by  way  of  comment,  that  in  one 
case  butter  a  year  old  and  guaranteed  to  be  genuine  was  seen  by  liim 
to  contain  crystals.  Mylius  (100)  describes  the  appearance  in 
polarized  light  of  fats  that  have  been  melted,  but  Frisenius  (40)  calls 
to  mind  Hassall's  statement  that  crystals  may  appear  in  genuine  but- 
ter that  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  that  they  are  often  met 
with  even  in  cream.  J.  0.  Brwvn  (J8)  gives  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation of  butter  and  several  other  fats  under  the  microscope  with 
polarized  light.  The  English  public  artali/sls  (40)  discuss  the  test,  and 
conclude  that  little  can  be  accomplished  with  it.  T,  Tnyhr  (128) 
used  (he  microscope  and  polarized  light  fur  distinguishing  natural 
from  artificial  butter,  Slorch  (126)  shows  that  natural  butter  is  com- 
posed of  fnt  globules  and  droplets^  of  butter  serum,  and  that  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  300  to  400  diameters  genuine  butter  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  crowded  mass  of  these  droplets  and  globules, 
while  where  foreign  fata  are  kneaded  in  continuous  plates  of  fat  are  to  be 
seen  hereand  there  displacing  the  droplets  and  globules,  and  that  oleo- 
margarine butter  contains  but  a  few  and  unusually  large  droplets  of 
serum;  these  observations  are  illustrated  by  figures  in  the  original 
article. 

lo  monograph  workS)  Blythe  (14)  recommends  the  nsc  of  the 
microscope  with  the  polarizer.  Dietzschi^9)  does  not  mention  the  tesr, 
and  Eisner  (3i))  describes  it  only  for  starchy  substances.  Griessmaytr 
{b'i)  quotes  Mylius.  Hasson  (IJO)  describes  the  test  with  polarized 
light,  but  shows  that  the  crystalline  appearance  may  be  preseated 
where  the  butter  had  previously  been  melted  on  the  outside  in  very 
warm  weather,or  when,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  Devonshire,  the  cream 
is  scalded,  or  boiling  water  is  poured  into  tlic  churn  before  the  cream  is 
putin.  Scalded  cream  butler  has  been  made  also  in  thisconntrv, 
but  is  now  rarely  made,  as  we  are  informed.  iie4ermfl«M  (86)  doc* 
not  mention  the  miscrosoopic  test,  and  Medicus  (91)  speaks  of  it  onlv 
as  applied  to  the  detection  of  starchy  adulterations.  Angell  and  Hthnv 
(5)  say  that  the  occurrence  of  crystals  in  bntter  is  ground  for  suspicion. 
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but  not  evideDce  of  adDlt«rstion,  nor  is  tUeir  absence  evidence  of 
freedom  from  adultei'ution.  Moll  (03)  showalbat  b;  the'mpid  chilling 
of  the  churned  oleomargarine  it  is  preTcnted  from  crTst&lliziiig,  aothat 
the  regalsr  oleomargarine  bntter.as  made  in  thia  country,sbows  under 
the  microscope  fat  globules  like  ordinary  butter.  Taylor  (96)  eeema 
to  grant  tbis. 

It  ia  plain  therefore  that  littlo  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any 
microscopic  teBt  of  the  gcnnlnenesa  of  butter,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
observation  of  crystalline  forme  of  foreign  fata  is  concerned,  for  neither 
does  the  absence  of  such  forms  prove  that  the  butter  does  not  contain 
oleomargarine,  nor  does  their  presence  prove  the  adulteration. 

Brief-qualitative  tests  for  adulteration  with  foreign  fats.  — Under 
this  head  I  include  such  tests,  simple  in  respect  to  their  nianipatatJon 
and  in  respect  to  the  apparatus  required,  as  can  be  made  nudcr  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  with  inexpensive  meana  and  appliances. 
Harsley  (66)  and  Ballard  (9),  treat  the  filtered  fat  with  etlier  at  185° 
C,  when  butter  fat  diesulves  readily,  while  lard,  tallow  and  the  like  do 
not  dissolve  so  easily;  and  by  the  sddition  of  mcthylic  alcohol  to  the 
solution  butter  fat  is  not  precipitated,  while  the  others  are.  iToorjt  (C4) 
takes  up  the  fat  of  the  butter  with  peiroleum  ether  of  sp.  gr.,  0.G9,  and 
boiling  point  80°  to  110 ',  evaporates  the  solution  completely,  dissolves 
one  gram  of  the  residue  in  seven  cc.  of  ether,  corks  the  flask  and  lets 
it  stand  an  hour  in  water  at  10  to  15°  C;  normal  butter  fat  remains 
in^ltition,  white  veal  fat,  tallow  and  lard  are  deposited  if  present  in 
larger  proportions  than  (en  per  cent.  J.  C.  Brown  (18)  describes  the 
behavior  of  several  fats  with  ether,  and  gives  a  method  for  detecting 
foreign  fats  by  the  larger  deposit  from  an  etberial  solution  nnder  cer- 
tain conditions,  of  stearine  from  fats  containing  more  of  it  than  butter 
contains.  Angell  and  Hehner  (5)  pronounce  the  method  to  be  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Oalehouse  (50)  gives  a  method  based  on  the  insolability  of  potassium 
*  stearate  in  water  when  produced  afr  from  205  to216°C.  Thecarefully 
washed  fat  is  saponified  by  heating  it  to  that  temperature  with  solid 
potassium  hydrate ;  on  boiling  the  cooled  soap  with  successive  portions 
of  distilled  water  till  200  uc.  have  been  used,  au  opalescent  liquid  is 
obtained  with  genaine  bntter  fat,  but  a  decidedly  opaque  oub  if  lard  or 
any  other  fat.  containing  much  stearine  has  been  added. 

Lechartier  (84)  states  that  when  genuine  butter  is  heated  to  fusion 
it  passes  at  once  to  a  clear  yellow  oil,  while  artificial  butter  liquefies 
gradnally,  forming  at  first  a  whitish  emulsion.  Eager  (53)  sots  the 
oil  on  fire  in  a  lampwick,  after  a  few  moments extingaishea  the&ame, 
and  notes  the  odor  of  the  smoke  from  the  glowing  wick;  in  the  case  of 
oleomargarine  butter  there  is  a  very  decided  reminder  of  a  smoking 
tallow  candle  wick.  Donny  (31)  heats  the  butter  in  a  t«8t  tube  to 
ISO*"  or  160°  0.  Artificial  butter  foams  but  little,  and  the  ebullition  is 
Tiolent  and  irregular,  with  sndden  spurts  of  effervescence;  the  particles 
of  casein  become  brown  and  attach  themselves  in  clots  to  the  sides  of 
the, tube;  genuine  butter  gives  with  similar  treatment  much  less  foam 
and  less  violent  action,  and  the  brown  particles  remain  suspended  in 
the  liquid,  giving  a  brown  color  to  the  whole,  as  in  making  a  butt«r 
sauce.  De  8medl  dissolves  the  bntter  fat  in  ether,  ponrs  the  s<>lation 
oS  from  the  insoluble  matters  intoasaucecand  leaves  it  till  the  ether 
has  evaporated ;  the  residue  from  artificial  bntter  has  more  or  less  of 
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a  tallowy  odor,  especially  if  geatly  heated,  which  the  .residue  from 
genuine  butter  does  not'emiC;  tlie  odor  of  its  residue  is  more  like  that 
of  butter  itself.  Eager  (53)  distils  a  mixture  of  the  filtered  melted 
fat  of  the  butter  with  two  parts  of  a  mixture  of  Bulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  aud  obserres  the  odor  of  butyric  ether  of  the  distillate  which 
in  the  case  of  genuine  butter  is  of  course  very  marked. 

C'rooh  (i7)  treats  the  filtered  fat  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid ; 
butter  gires  a  clear  solution,  whilo  beef,  mutton  or  swine  fat  gives  two 
layers,  the  upper  one  of  wliich  becomea  turbid  on  cooling.  Fihinger 
(44)  mixes  five  grams  of  the  melted  butter  fat  with  15  cc.  of  ether,  sp. 
gr.,  0.725,  and  another  like  quantity  with  15  cc  of  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  ether  and  one  part  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and  keeps  these  mix- 
tures at  18°  to  19°  C,  for  13  hours.  Pure  butter  fat  solution  remains 
all  this  time  perfectly  clear,  wliile  if  other  fats  are  present  the  liquids 
become  turbid;  the  author  thinks  that  ten  per  cent  o^  adulteratioaa 
with  foreign  fats  cnn  be  detected  in  this  way. 

In  recent  monograph  works,  Blythe  (14)  mentions  no  test  coming 
under  this  head  not  nlready  giveu  above.  DUtz&ch  (39)  describes 
the  following:  he  mixes  three  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  two  volumes  of  the  clear  butter  fat  obtained  by  filtration,  or  by 
allowing  the  butter  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  iu  the  melted  COQ- 
dition  when  all  the  matters  not  fat  will  settle  to  the  bottom  or  collect 
in  a  crust  on  tho  surface,  aotl  then  pouring  off  the  clear  fat ;  when  thus 
treated  with  acid  genuine  butter  fat  docs  not  become  much  heat^, 
wliile  it  changes  to  yellowish  red  and  then  to  a  uniform  brown,  truns- 
lucent  mass ;  ]f  tallow  or  any  other  animal  fat  is  present  the  mixtare 
becomea  very  hot  and  black,  and  opaque ;  a  writer  in  The  Analyst,  who 
finds  this  test  described  in  the  PbiirmaceutiBche  Ccntralhalle  is  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  it  Dictzsch  menltons  the  solubility  test  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  butyric  ether  test,  and  thiit  of  tho  smok- 
ing wick  immersed  in  the  fat,  hnt  he  limits  the  applicability  of  the 
butyric  ether  test  to  artificial  butter  made  from  rape-seed  oil  and  ' 
tallow,  or  lard  and  tallow.  He  also  states  that  if  a  piece  of  blue  litmus 
paper  is  laid  on  genuine  butter  and  the  wholo  is  exposed  under  a  bt-ll 
.jar  to  the  sun  for  several  hours,  the  paper  will  tarn  red,  while  such 
artificial  bntteras  that  just  mentioned  will  not  give  any  change  of  color. 
Eisner  (39),  mentions  no  test  that  would  come  under  this  head,  Grie^s- 
mayer  (53),  describes  the  color  teat  with  sulphuric  acid  for  rape-seed  oil, 
lard  and  tallow,  and  applies  the  butyric  ether  test  to  the  cooled  residue 
of  this  test;  lie  also  describes  the  smoking-wick  test  for  tallow,  and  the 
solubility  test  inether  and  alcohol  for  lard  and  beef  or  mutton  tallow, 
adding  that  if  the  butter  contains  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  these  sub- 
stances the  test-glass  must  be  put  in  cold  water ;  the  carbolic  acid  test 
is  also  described. 

Uusnon  (68)  describes  in  detail  two  tests  of  his  own.  By  the  test  of 
solubility  in  castor  oil  he  distinguishes  between  butter,  lard,  oleomar- 
garine and  suet,  the  laat  two  mentioned  requiring  the  highest  tempera- 
tures 50°  to70''C.  for  their  solution.  The  behavior  of  these  several  pub- 
stances  on  cooling  is  also  different,  excepting  in  the  case  of  butter  and 
oleomargarine  ;  on  treating  these  cooled  mixtures  with  90  per  cent 
alcohol  other  differeuces  in  solubility  are  developed.  Be  also  distin- 
guishes these  substances  from  one  another  by  their  behavior  with 
glycerine,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol   and  ether;  an  emulsion  of   the 
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butter  in  ten  parta  of  glycerine  digested  with  s.  mixture  of  equal 
parte  of  alcoliol  and  ether  gives  two  lajers  of  solution,  with,  in  the  case 
of  pure  batter  and  oleomargarine,  no  deposit  of  solid  matters  between 
them.  Lard  an<r  auetgive  decided  deposits  between  the  layers,  und 
starchy  adulterations  will  appear  there  ;  on  cooliog  the  eultitions  new 
deposits  appear  that  diSerin  appearance  eapeoially  under  the  micro- 
scope; tincturo  of  iodine  added  to  the  solution  gives  other  deposits, 
which, especially  for  oleomargarine,  present  characteristic  appearances 
under  the  microscope. 

Full  conrses  of  the  qualitative  examination  of  the  batter  for  both 
inorganic  and  organic  adulterations  are  given  by  Dietzsch,  Eisner, 
Liebermann  andMedicus;  hut  bo  many  of  the  adulterants  included 
in  this -examination  are  rarely  used  that  no  further  notice  of  these 
courses  is  appropriate  here. 

The  general  usefulness  of  many  of  these  simple  teats  is  very  ques- 
tionable, while  most  of  them  will  answer  well  enough  for  distinguish- 
ing oleomargarine  butter  pure  and  simple,  or  a  butter  made  from  tallow, 
lard,  and  oil. 

The  second  method  of  Husson's  may  in  skilled  hands  be  valuable 
as  A  means  of  distingaishing  different  fats  used  for  the  adulteration  of 
butter.  In  the  performance  of  this  as  well  as  of  any  of  the  other  tests 
the  operator  should  be  perfectly  familiar  by  hia  own  experience  with 
the  behaviorof  genuine  butter  under  like  conditions  ;  I  have  found 
that  such  experience  is  quite  essential  in  the  few  trials  that  I  have  had 
time  or  occasion  to  make  of  some  of  these  tests  ;  and  I  have  found 
that  even  then  quite  considerable  additions  of  oleomargarine  to  genu- 
ine butter  may  escape  certain  identification. 

Partial  Quaktitatitb  Tests  for  Adultbeation  with 
Foreign  Fats. 

Some  of  these  tests  are  the  only  ones  that  give  positive  and  iacon- 
trovortible  evidence  of  this  adulteration. 

BnUaril  (9)  makea  i)se  of  the  behavior  of  butter  and  other  fats  with 
ether  at  18.5°  for  a  quantitative  estimation  of  foreign  fata  in  butter  ; 
these  fata  when  treated  with  a  cp-rtaiu'  proportion  of  ether  leave  a  much 
larger  residue  than  pure  butter  leaves. 

Tho  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Leipzig  offered  in  1870  a  prize  of 
300  marks  for  the  discovery  of  a  safe  and  practical  method  of  testing 
cow's  hotter  for  adulteration  with  foreign  fats.  This  prize  was  taken 
by  Hehtier  and  Avgell  (60).  Their  process  depends  on  the  fact  that 
cows  butter  yields  a  certain  notable  proportion  of  fatty  .icids  soluble 
in  wat«r,  which  are  not  present  in  other  animal  fats;  they  therefore 
separate  out  and  weigh  the  insoluble  fatty  acids;  of  these  they  found 
genaino  butter  fat  to  yield  86.5  to  87.5  per  cent,  while  beef  and  mutton 
fat  and  lard  yielded  95,5  percent.  Tlio  fat,  filtered  while  melted,  is' 
saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  as  suggested  by  Turner, 
the  alcohol  is  removed  by  heat,  the  soap  dissolved  in  water  and  decom- 
)iosed  by  a  mineral  acid,  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  and  thoroughly  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

Bachmei/er  (8)  gets  good  results  with  this  method ;   so   also  does 
Kraetsclimar  (79)  but  he  thinks  that  a  higher  limit  must  he  allowed 
for  insoluble  acids  in  genuine  butter  fat,  for  he  obtained  89.6  per  cent 
fi6  . 
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\a  one  inBtance ;  ho  also  Kuhsckoff  (80).  Bell  (12)  made  determina- 
tious  of  iDBolublo  acidfi  by  this  process  in  fifty  samples  of  genuine  bat- 
ter, and  obtained  from  86  to  B9.&  percent.  Reichardt  (112)  on  the 
other  hand  claims  that  the  highest  limit  allowed  by  Hehner  and  Angell 
is  too  high  and  that  it  should  not  bo  over  86.8,  becaase  mixturea  of 
10  per -cent  of  lard  with  genuine  butter  yield  only  87.4  to  87.9  per 
cent  of  insoluble  acids;  FUstnger  (41)  obtained  89  per  cent  of  insol- 
uble acids  from  a  genuine  butter,  and  therefore  says  that  the  highest 
limit  must  be  raised ;  on  the  other  hand  he  obtained  from  several  arti- 
ficial butters  only  87.5  to  88  per  cent  of  insoluble  acids.  Sachsse  {119) 
found  that  considerable  rancidity  in  the  butter  does  not  notably  aflect 
the  results  obtained  ;  so  also  Jones  (73),  who  found  .that  the  specific 
gravity  may  be  miaed  or  lowered  by  rancidity,  Fleischmann  and 
Vieth  (47)  examiue  187  samples  of  butter  by  this  method  and  also 
find  a  wider  range  of  variation  for  insoluble  acids  than  waa  allowed  by 
Hehner  and  Angel!;  they  were  fed  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
washing  of  the  i n sol u bio  acids  before  drying  to  weigh ;  and  instead  of 
stopping  when  litmus  paper  was  no  longer  affected,  ■they  continued 
till  sensitive  litmus  tincture  showed  no  acid  reaction  with  the  wash- 
ings ;  they  found  that  according  as  they  washed  with  more  or  less  care 
they  obtained  87.0  to  90.5  per  cent  of  insoluble  acids  from  thirty  sam- 
ples of  genuine  butter ;  on  using  from  1.5  to  3  litres  of  water  for  wash- 
ing instead  of  three-fourths  of  a  litre  they  obtained  from  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  American  and  German  batters  but  a  trifle  ovef  88  per  cent  of 
insoluble  acids  in  thehighestiustance.  Keverthelesa,  for  some  reason 
not  given,  they  recommend  that  the  highest  allowable  limit  for  insol- 
uble ^ids  in  genuine  butter  be  set  at  89.8  per  cent,  and  commend  the 
process  while  saving  that  it  would  be  more  reliable  if  better  means  for 
washing  the  acias  could  be  devised.  Muter  (98)  shows  that  the  ineol- 
ubleacids  must  be  boiled  with  water  in  order  to  wash  them  completely, 
and  he  does  not  allow  them  to  solidify  during  the  washing,  Blyihe 
(16)  conducts  the  whole  operation  from  saponification  to  the  final 
washing  of  the  acids  in  aweighed flask  in  which  they  ara»finally  dried 
and  weighed,  Helnier  (58)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fatty 
acida  increase  in  weight  when  kept  at  100°  0.  for  a  long  time.  Dielz- 
ell  and  Kressner  (28)  show  that  the  proportion  of  insoluble  fatty  acids 
yielded  by  vegetable  fats  is  also  high  (95  per  cent),  so  that  the 
adulteration  of  butter  with  these  oils  can  also  he  detected.  Jean  (70) 
modifies  Hehner'a  process  to  avoid  a  source  of  error  which  he  has  ob- 
served, and  which  may  account  for  the  high  yield  of  insoluble  acids 
obtained  by  some  analysts  from  genuine  butter;  he  noticed  that  if  the 
alkaline  soap  of  the  mixed  solubJe  and  insoluble  acids  is  at  once  de- 
composed a  portion  of  the  former  will  be  taken  up  by  the  latter  and 
retained  with  much  obstinacy ;  he  therefore  makes  a  magnesium  soap 
by  adding  magnesium  sulphate  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  soap ;  a 
soap  of  the  iusolubleacidsis  thus  precipitated,  which  is  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed,  and  then  decomposed  by  acid  ;  the  insoluble  acids 
thus  obtained  are  prepared  for  weighing  in  the  usual  manner.  Good 
butter  did  not  yield  over  88.2  per  cent  of  insoluble  acids, 

Mnler  (99)  describes  a  long  process  for  determining  the  yield  of 
both  insoluble  and  soluble  acids  ;  the  former  are  determined  in  the 
usual  manner :  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  saved,  the  total  Tree 
acidity  determined  in  them  ;  then  the  total  sulphuric  acid,  by  precipi- 
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tation  with  barium  salt;  the  combined  Bulpburio acid,  by  evaporation 
of  a  portion  of  the  washings  to  drvness.and  igniting  and  weighing^  the 
residue  of  potassium  eulphnte  ;  thus  all  the  neeeBsary  data  are  given 
for  calculating  the  acidity  in  the  washings  due  to  the  soluble  fatty 
acids.  Dupre  (38)  questions  the  reliability  of  this  method,  although 
he  cannot  account  for  the  marvellously  accurate  results  obtained  by 
its  author.  Ho  attains  the  same  end  more  simply.  A  measured  quan- 
tity of  a  normal  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  used  for 
saponiScation,  and  a  slight  and  known  excess  of  a  standard  acid  is 
added  to  decompose  the  soap;  the  filtrate  and  wuhings  from  the 
insoluble  acids  are  aaved  and  titrated,  and  the  acidity  duo  to  ihesoJu- 
ble  acids  is  easily  calculated.  Joites  f  74)  describes  a  similar  process:  the 
acids  ai-e  washed  and  weighed  in  a  Saak  as  described  by  BIythe  above, 
but  the  saponi&cation  ia  condacted  in  a  smaller,  strong  £ask,  closed 
with  a  rubber  cork  tied  in,  to  prevent  volatilization  of  the  soUible  acids 
during  tho  operation.  Perkins  (tOo)  saponifies,  decomposes  the  soap 
by  oxalic  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  washes  tho  insoluble  acids  as  usual, 
and  saves  the  filtrate  and  washings :  of  these  he  distils  off  an  aliquot 
part,  and  determines  the  acidity  oy  titration  ;  the  insoluble  acids  he 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  titrates  an  aliquot  part  of  this  solution  also. 

^o«Ws/oer/er  (77)  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  pure  butter  in  a  mixture  the  larger,  of  course,  the  pro- 
portion of  butyric  and  other  acids  with  lower  molecular  weights.  He 
uses  for  saponification  au  excess  of  normal  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
and  by  titration  with  half-normal  acid  determines  the  excess  of  al- 
kali ;  "he  proved  that  one  gram  of  pure  butter  required  221,5  to  233 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  for  saponification,  and  one  gram  of 
other  animal  fats  from  195.8  to  197  miliigrama.  He  takes  227  milli- 
grams as  the  average  for  genuine  butter,  and  196.5  for  lard,  olcomar- 
garino,  tallow,  etc.,  and  makes  the  process  successful  and  quick.  Like 
Hehnpr  and  Angeil's  method,  it  can  be  applied  to  rancid  butter. 

Hehner  (39)  first  attempted  to  determine  tho  soluble  acids  by  distill- 
ing them  off  afd  titrating  the  distillate ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  get 
the  whole  amount  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  volatile  acids  in  tho  distil- 
late, he  gave  up  tho  method  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  determination 
of  the  insoluble  acids  as  above.  Heintz  (02)  attempted  the  titration  of 
the  soluble  acids  in  the  mixture  with  the  insolublet  without  first  fil- 
tering out  the  latter,  but  also  without  success.  Lechartier  (84)  dis- 
tillea  off  the  volatile  acids,  saturated  them  with  barium  hydrate,  evap- 
orated, and  weighed  the  residue:  SO  grams  of  pure  butter  gave  at 
least  C  grams  of  this  salt,  while  oleomargarine  butter  did  not  yield  a 
twentieth  of  this  qnantifcy;  bnt  the  process  is  a  tedious  one.  Reichert 
(111)  by  using  always  the  same  quantity  of  butter,  of  alkali  for  saponi- 
ncation  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  adding  the  same 
quantity  of  acid  for  decomposing  the  soap,  collecting  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  distillate,  and  titrating  it  with'a  one-tenth  normal  alkaline 
solution,  obtained  very  constant  results;  an  average  of  14  co.  of  this 
alkaline  solution  being  required  tn  neutralize  50  cc.  of  the  distillate 
from  the  acids  yielded  by  2,5  grams  of  the  filtered  butter  fat,  while  for 
oleomargarine  only  0.95  cc.  of  the  alkaline  solution  was  required,  and 
for  lard  0.3  cc.  He  affirmed  that  10  per  cent  of  any  of  these  foreign 
fats,  wliether  animal  or  vegetable,  iu  butter,  can  be  detected  by  this 
method,  and  that  where  the  distillate  requires  only  12.5  cc  of  tho 
alkaline  solution  the  butter  may  be. considered  as  adulterated.  -AfRftcu^ 
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&nd  Scherer  (93)  test  this  method  with  good  rcsnlta.  Afeistd  (93)  up. 
proves  the  test  highly ;  but  he  takes  twice  as  mtich  bntter  aud  a  weaker 
alcohol,  70  per  cent  instead  of  80  per  cent  for  tbe  solution  of  the  al- 
kali for  auponification,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  volatile  acids  by 
etherization  during  aaponiScation;  he  tested  84  samples  of  butter  by 
the  method  and  concluded  thut  if  110  cc  of  the  distillate  from  the 
acids  yielded  by  5  grams  ot  butter  required  less  than  36  cc  of  one- 
tenth  normal  alkali  forneiitralization  tho  butter  should  bo  regarded 
as  adulterated.  AmhtJd  (2)  says  that  this  procesa  possesses  every  nd- 
vauta^e  over  Hehner's,  aad  that  nobody  uses  that  now.  He  finds 
that  the  volatile  acids  from  ^.5  grams  of  butter  require  for  neutraliza- 
tion an  average  of  11.7  cc  of  one-tenth  normal  solution  ot  alkali, 

Iti  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  the  statement  of 
Dapr^n  already  alluded  to,  that  unless  the  saponification  of  butter  by 
an  iLlcoholic  alKaline  solution  ia  conducted  in  a  closed  flask,  some  loss 
will  occur  by  Folatilization  of  ethers  formed  during  the  process. 

Husson  (()9,  68)  treats  the  butter  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  a  rais- 
turo  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether;  by  the  behavior  of  the  butler 
with  t'bis  solvent  at  different  temperatures  he  determines  the  casein, 
margarine,  oleine,  butyrine  and  its  associates,  and  water;  the  operations 
require  much  time  and  several  weighings,  and  the  strength  of  the  solv- 
ents must  be  carefully  adjusted,  but  results  arc  obtained  that  iii  some 
cases,  especially  when  combined  with  a  microscopic esamination  of  the 
products,  might  bo  valuable  for  confirmation  of  doubtful  results  ob- 
tained by  quicker  if  less  accurate  metliods.  But  without  making  so 
complete  an  examination  as  this  in  all  cases,  he  testa  for  adulteration 
with  foreign  fats  generally,  by  weighing  the  dried  deposit  left  after 
this  mixture,  first  heated  to  30°C.,  haahecn  kept  at  18°  for  24  hours; 
this  deposit  should  not  exceed  40  percent  of  tbe  butter  nor  fall  below 
35  per  cent;  if  it  is  in  excess  tbe  butter  was  adulterated  with  beef  or 
mutton  suet,  if  it  is  deficient  oleomargarine  or  lard  was  used  as  an 
adulterant.  We.il- KnigM  (133),  precipitates  from  the  soln^ions  of 
the  acids  of  the  butter  obtained  by  saponification,  etc.,  tbe  oleic,  pal- 
mitic and'  stearic  acids  as  barium  salts;  the  salts  of  butyric  acid 
and  its  associates  are  not  precipitated ;  the  method  does  not  look 
promising. 

Teals  for  aduUeralton  with  water  and  oilier  Diallers  not  fat. 

t'.  Babo  (7,40),  pours  over  a  certain  volume  of  tho  butter  in  a  grad- 
uated tube,  the  butt^T  being  melted  in  the  tube  by  a  gentle  heat  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  correct  reading  of  its  volume,  the  same  volume 
of  ether,  and  mixes  by  shaking  till  tlie  butter  is  completely  dissolved  ; 
then  to  hasten  the  complete  separation  of  this  solution  from  the  par- 
ticles of  water  and  other  matter  suspended  in  it,  ho  puts  the  tube  iu  a 
tin  cylinder  to  the  neck  of  which  a  strong  cord  is  fastened,  attaches 
the  other  end  of  tbe  cord  to  a  small  roller  in  tho  end  of  a  stout  stick 
about  eight  feet  long,  plants  tho  otlier  end  of  tbe  stick  iu  tlio  ground 
and  gives  its  upper  end  such  a  rotarj-  motion  as  to  cause  the  cylinder 
to  fly  off  and  revolve  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane  very  rapidly ;  by  thia 
means  after  60  to  80  revolutions  the  separation  of  the  twoliqnidsis 
made  quite  complete,  and  their  line  of  demarcation  is  sharply  defined. 
Heeren  constructed  a  bntyrometerf'or  use  on  this  principle  which  was- 
attached  to  a  horizontal  wheel  that  could  be  rapidly  revolved  ;  the  but- 
ter was  However  not  dissolved  in  ether  but  simply  melted  in  the  grad- 


uaUtd  tube  ;  after  revolution  for  two  mioutos  the  fat  wus  complett-ly 
separated  from  the  other  matters.  Of  twenty-ODe  samples  of  butter 
examined  iu  this  way  not  one'  yielded  less  tlian  8^  per  cent  of  fat  by 
volume,  but  the  butter  which  coutaiued  the  most  fat  was  not  always 
the  highest  priced  sample.     A  simlW  aad  better  iDstrumeut  has  been 

'  constnioted  by  Lefeldt  which  gave  nearly  as  good  results  as  could  be 
obtained  by  the  gravimetric  method.  BiTiibaum  (13)  applied  v.  Babo'a 
simple  centrifugal  apparatus  with  melted  butter,  and  after  60  to  80 
revohitioas  obtained  a  sharp  demarcation  between  the  fat  and  the 
water  and  other  matters;  or  if  the  tube  was  kept  in  warm  water  for  a 
considerable  time  and  occaaioually  revolved  rapidly  by  rolling  it  in  a 
Tertical  position  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  a  very  fair  separation 
of  the  water  from  the  fat  was  obtained.  Hoorn  (64)  iu  a  graduated 
tnbe  with  a  narrower  graduated  part  at  the  lower  end,  meltedlO  gi-ams 
of  butter  and  mixed  it  with  30  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  by  shaking ;  the 
water  and  other  matters  not  fat  collected  in  the  narrower  tube ;  calling 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  these  matters  one  gram  he  found  usually  la  to 
14  per  cent  in  good  butter,  and  over  ^0  per  cent  only  in  adulterated 
butter  ;  the  result  is  more  reliable  if  the  first  etherial  solution  is  de- 
canted off  and  the  residue  is  shaken  up  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
ether.  All  other  adulterations  that  are  not  fatty  will  remain  with  the 
water.  Jean  (70)  exhaustsiO  gramaof  the  butter  with  ether  or  carbon 
disnlphide,  evaporates  the  extracts  to  dryness  and  weighs  ;  the  differ- 
ence gives  water,  caseine,  salts  and  other  malters.  Johanson  (71)  gets 
very  good  results  with  a  method  preciselv  like  Hoorn's. 

In  monograph  works  Blylhe  (14)  describes  for  the  testing  for 
foreign  fats  only  Jones's  method  as  modified  by  himself.  The  water 
lie  determines  by  drying  a  gram  on  the  water  bath,  the  fat  by  melting 
it  in  this  dried  residue  and  decanting  off  as  much  as  possible,  ana 
dissolving  out  the  rest  with  other,  and  -the  ash  by  ignition  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  of  these  and  the  weight  of  butter  taken  gives 
the  curd,  Dietzsch  (i!))  for  foreign  fats  describes  only  Hehner's 
method,  but  he  admits,  that  in  view  of  the  conflicting  statements  as  to 
the  limits  to  be  allowed  for  insoluble  acids  in  pure  butter,  the  method 
affords  no  guarantee  of  accuracy,  and  needs  further  examination  ;  he 
has  himself  obtained  in  several  cases  from  83  to  88.3  per  cent  of  iu- 
Eolultle  acids  from  artificial  butter,  and  never  over  87.5  per  cent  from 
genuine  Swiss  butter.  For  water  and  other  matters  not  fat  he  follows 
the  methods  flrst  given  by  Diiflos  and  Hiraoh  in  1842  (30)  which  con- 
sists in  melting  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  butter  in  a  weighed 
cylinder  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  the  cylinder  being  inverted 
and  corked,  and,  after  the  melted  fat  ha»  become  clear  setting  the 
whole  aside  till  the  butter  solidifies  and  then  removing  the  cork  and 
draining  off  the  water  with  the  curdy  particles  suspended  in  it;  the 
residue  of  butter  iu  the  cylinder  ia  then  weighed. 

Fleischmann  (4C)  for  foreifpi  fats  with  Hehuer's  methods  obtained 
from  89  to  90.7  per  ceiit  of  insoluble  fatty  iicids  from  samples  of 
gontiine  cow's  butter,  and  states  that  Hehncr's  limits  thus  appear  to 
be  too  low;  and  the  real  limit  is  so  near  the  lowest  for  oieomargarino 
as  to  detract  much  from  the  value  of  the  method  —  and  that  for  but- 
ter from  milk  of  other  animals  Hehncr's  rule  does  not  hold.     Oriess- 

■  ina^er  (52)  gives  for  the  examination  for  foreign  fats  Hehuer's, 
Koettstorfer's  and-  Reichert's  methods  without  criticism ;  for  water 
and. other  matters  not  fat  he  fnlloiysDuflos  and  Hirsch;  H(tssaU{5Q) 
for  loaler  and  other  inattera  melts  the  hiitter  in  a  tube  and  gauges  the 


.  proportion  of  these  matters  b;  the  space  that  they  occnpy,  and  eaje 
that  the  test  should  he  taken  from  tlie  middle  of  the  piece  of  butter,  as 
the  outside  may  have  lost  its  surplus  water. 

Husson  (6y)  gives  only  his   own    method    for   the  examiDation  for 

foreign  fats  already  described  above ;  forwa^w,  etc.,  he  gives  a  method 
essentially  like  thatof  DuQos  and  Hirschjhe  observes  that  when  a  knife  ■ 
is  plunged  here  and  there  into  butter  which  has  been  loaded  with 
water,  droplets  of  the  liquid  appear  in  the  track  of  the  knife,  and  that 
butter  with  an  excess  of  water  is  granular  and  crumbly,  Eisner  (39) 
describes  for  the  examination  tor  foreign  fats  Hehner'e,  Koettstorfer'a 
ftiid  lieichert's  methods,  and  commends  them  alias  reasonable ;  for 
water,  etc.,  ho  follows  Dufloa  and  Hirsch.  Liebermann  (86)  mentions 
no  method  for  foreign  fats,  and  for  wafer,  etc.,  follows  Dufloa  and  . 
Hirach.  Medians  (91)  for  foreign  fata  describes  Hehner's.  Eeieliert'a 
and  Koettstorfer's  methods,  and  also  Perkins'  with  an  unfavorable 
comment ;  for  the  water,  etc.,  he  takes  up  the  fat  with  ether  and  sep- 
arates it  from  tho  water  and  other  matters  by  decantation. 

Results  of  the  examination  of  satnplen  of  butler  received  from  the  In- 
spectoi-s  under  the  State  Board. — This  examination  was  confined  to 
the  test  for  foreign  fats  and  for  excess  of  water  and  other  matters  not 
fat  and  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  such  samples  as  proved  to  be 
oleomargarine  butter.  For  foreign  fata  Reichert's  method  was  followed 
with  much  satiafaction  ;  when  all  the  necessary  solutions  are  once  pre- 
pared the  analysis  is  made  with  comparatively  little  tronble,  with  leaa, 
m  fact,  than  is  allowed  even  by  those  who  praise  it  most  ;  its  author 
says  that  a  current  of  air  must  be  passed  through  the  liquid  in  the 
flask  while  the  distillation  is  going  on,  to  prevent  bumping,  and 
Ambuhl  says  that  all  attempts  to  dispense  with  this  precautiou  by  tbe 
use  of  pumice  stone,  platinum  scraps  and  the  like  failed.  Neverthe- 
less, finding  it  very  inconvenient  to  use  the  current  of  air,  I  ventured 
to  try  a  combination  of  short  spirals  of  platinum  wire  and  pieces  of 
pumice  stone  together,  and  witb  complete  success;  tbe  ebullition  con- 
tinued from  beginning  to  end  as  quietly  as  could  be  desired. 

For  water  and  other  matters  not  fat  Hoom'a  method  was  adopted. 
after  several  unsuccessFul  attempts  with  the  method  of  Duflos  and 
HirscJi,  which  is  given  in  so  many  of  the  monograph  works.  This 
method  appeared  to  be  altogether  too  clumsy  and  inaccurate,  for  most 
of  the  curd,  oTter  first  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  would  soon 
rise  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  butter  and  adhere  there  when  the  hot- 
ter solidified,  and  it  could  not  be  removed  without  carrying  away  also 
considerable  quantities  of  fat.  Where  such  wide  variations  must  be 
allowed  in  ine  proportiop  of  water  in  butter,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  it  seemed  to  be  unproGtablc  to  take  more  time  aud  make  more 
accurate  determinations  than  would  be  yielded  by  Hoorn's  method. 
About  10  prams  of  the  butter  were  put  in  a  tube  graduated  to  tenths 
of  cubic  centimeters  and  melted  by  immersing  the  tube  in  warm 
water ;  the  volume  of  the  melted  butter  was  then  noted,  the  petroleum 
ether  added,  and  after  corking  the  tube  the  solution  of  the  fat  was 
effected  by  vigorous  shaking ;  then,  after  standing  three  or  four  hours, 
the  volume  of  tho  matters  not  fat  collected  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  was  noted  and  the  per  cent  by  volume  calculated. 

My  results  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table;  the  figures  in  the. 
third  column  represent  tho  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  one-tenth 
normal  solution  of  alkali,  required  to  neutralize  tbe  acids  in  tho  Srst  50 
cc.  of  the  distillate  from  tho  fatty  acids  yielded  by  25  grama  of  batter. 
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Volume 

namber  ot 

Trade  deBignaldaD. 

ofalloJineaolu- 

^;.Ce.^' 

^ple. 

Won  required. 

122a 

Oleomargarine  butter    procured   at 

raj  request. 

*1.5 

122b 

0)eomHrffarin«   butter    procured    at 

my  requeat, 

*1.7 

-236 

Dairy  butter,                COsUng  lb.  29c 

14.9 

U.79 

237 

Dairy  butter,                                 30c 

13.7 

14,63 

238 

Cooking  butter,                             18c 

13. 

15.66 

.239 

Dairy  butler,                                    25o 

13.1 

22.58 

240 

Best  creamery,                              40o 

13.5 

15. 2i 

241 

Beat  dairy,                                     44c 

13.6 

15.15 

242 

"    creamery,                              38c 

19.53 

243 

3ood  d^ry,                                   26c 

U. 

16.01 

244 

Fair  dairy  butter,  sold  at              20c 

15.1 

14.26 

289 

Butter                                            32c 

*1. 

10.66 

290 

32c 

•1.3 

15.22 

29  L 

.      .     20c 

12.8 

16.87 

292 

"                                          ^     20c 

•1.6 

13.79 

293 

"                                                22c 

13.7 

19.55 

294 

see 

•1.6 

10,80 

295 

26c 

12.7 

30.75 

296 

•'                                .                26c 

16.8 

11.17 

297 

24c 

14.5 

U.94 

331 

Dairy  butler,                                  S8c 

•1.6 

10. 

332 

Splendid  dairy  butter,                   30c 

Eiira  fine  dairy,                            33c 

13. 

14,79 

333 

13.8 

12.32 

334 

Splendid  dairy,                              30c 

'  16.5 

13.19 

335 

Creamery  butter,                           32c 

*2.2 

336 

Good  dwry,                                   30c 

U.8 

26.27 

337 

poll  bntler,                                    35c 

•1.8 

7.74 

338 

Good  creamery,                             28c 

14.7 

12.80 

339 

Fair  table,                                          25c 

15.3 

18.15 

340 

Dairy  butter.                                   /30c 

•2.1 

9.71 

357 

Genuine   dairy,                                 30c 

U.l 

16.52 

358 

Roll  butter,                                    27c 

♦2.7 

9.62 

366 

Good  dwry  butter,                        30c 

•10.2  11.6  11.4 

16.56 

2001 

Butr^r,                                                36c 

12.8 

15. 

2002 

Butler,                                           26c 

15.9 

11.47 

2003 

Oleoniaigarine  butter,  acknowl- 
edged  to  the  inapector,  Mr. 

Muusell,                                         26c 

* 

12.71 

2004 

Oleomargarine  butter,  aclmowl- 
edf^ed   to  the  inspector,    Mr. 

s 

MunRcl!,                                          26c 

8.84 

2005 

edged  to  the  ioBpector,  Mr. 

Munsell,                                          20c 

11,52 

2006 

Butler,                                                30c 

15.6 

23.32 

2007 

48c 

14.9 

16.16 

3102 

Baft  country  butter,  from  my 

own  table,                                 32c 

U.l 

3103 

Beat  countiy  butter,  from  my 

own  table,                                  32c 

13.9 

2016 

WeBtero  butter, 

14.4 

10.46 

2017 

Butter,  acknowledged  by  seller 
to  be  mixture   of   lard    and 

butter, 

•6.4 

r}mL. 
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Samples  *l%i»  and  122b  were  bought  for  oleomargarine  butter  ac 
my  request,  that  I  might  test  mj  method  of  aniilysis  —  and  for  the 
same  rcaeoo  eam  pies  3102  and  3103  were  taken,  one  from  my  own  table 
and  the  other  from  the  table  of  a  friend,  in  order  to  test  the  process 
by  butter  known  to  be  genuine;  these  four  were  the  first  samples 
examined.  The  oleomargsrine  butters  deeigaated  by  an  *  ure  betrayed 
at  once  by  the  test.  In  the  case  of  *335  the  inspector  stated  that  the 
seller  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  oleomargarine  and  real  butter, 
and  that  it  was  made  in  Ohio,  at  largo  factories,  where  oleomargarine 
is  mixed  with  cream  and  churned ;  and  he  calls  it  creamery  butter 
because  it  is  made  at  a  factory  and  not  on  farms  or  at  small  dairies. 
The  result  of  the  analysis  shows  that  very  little  cream  waspnt  into  the 
chnrn  with  the  oleomargarine.  In  the  case  of  '358,  the  seller  was 
made  by  the  inspector  to  ycknowledge  that  it  was  oleomargarine  butter, 
and  he  gave  the  information  that  the  practice  is  quite  common  to  put 
snch  butler  np  in  rolls  and  stamp  it. 

-  On  receiving  these  letterl  from  the  inspector  I  took  no  particular 
notice  of  the  numbers  of  the  samples,  and  foi'got  them  long  before  1 
made  the  analyses;  now,  on  the  occasion  of  writing  this  report  the 
numbers  of  the  samples  and  the  inspector's  statements  inregard  to  ihem 
are  brought  together  for  the  first  time;  my  results  are  in  full  accord 
with  these  statements,  and  the  reliability  of  the  test  ia  confirmed,  if 
indeed  it  needed  any  confirmation.  Three  determinations  of  volatile 
acids  were  made  with  •3'i6,  because,  it  was  the  only  sample  that  st^mod 
to  beamixtureof  genuine  butter  andoleomargarine;  the  last  two  tests 
were  made  with  great  care,  while  the  first  was  made  with  less  particular 
observance  <^f  all  the  necessary  precautions. 

As  those  who  have  most  carefully  tested  the  method  of  analysis  in 
Germany  have  decided  that  wiiere  a  sample  of  butter  examined  in  thi^ 
manner  requires  loss  than  12.5  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  alka- 
line solution  (,'^  normal)  to  neutralize  the  toI at ile  acids  yielded  by  2.5 
grams  of  the  pure  fat  of  the  sample,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  adulterated 
with  foreign  fats,  and  as  the  quantity  of  alkali  required  in  this  cusv 
fidl^  so  much  below  that  required  in  the  case  of  every  other  sample 
examined  by  me,  that  was  not  oleomargarine  butter  pure  and  simple. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  this  sample  *3G6  was  taken  from  a  mixture 
of  gennine  butter  with  oleomargarine.  Samples  *2003,  4  and  5  were 
not  tested  for  foreign  fats  because  since  the  sellers  acknowledged  to  (he 
inspector,  Mr.  Munaell,  that  they  were  oleomargarine  butters,  there 
appeared  to  he  no  object  in  testing  them, 

As  to  the  determination  of  water  and  other  matters  not  fat,  allow- 
ance mu<t  be  made  in  some  cases  fur  the  fact  tliat  the  examination 
was  not  made  till  quite  lato  ;  the  water  had  collected  in  afewinstanccs 
in  the  cavities  left  on  taking  out  the  small  samples  some  time  previous 
for  the  determination  of  voiaiUe  acids,  so  that  it  was  diffienlt  to  p-t 
samples  for  these  last  determintitions  without  too  much  or  too  little  of 
this  water.  But  it  was  noticed  that  in  just  those  cases,  viz.:  *239,  242. 
293,  295  and  200G,  where  the  annlysis  indicated  an  excess  of  water 
there  was  an  unusually  large  collection  in  these  cavities;  second  deter- 
minations were  made  of  water,  etc.,  in  the  worst  of  these  cases,  after 
popring  out  all  that  had  collected  in  the  cavities;  they  then,  of  conrw. 
yielded  less  water,  but  in  the  Ciiee  of 'SOS  the  proportion  was  still  as 
nigh  as  37  per  cent;  this  is  lower  than  it  should  be,  because   some  of 
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the  water  of  the  portion  tested  had  Dnqnestionably  eeoaped  into  the 
adjoining  cavities  and  was  ponred  ont  with  the  rest  This  batter  was 
nndonbtedly  adulterated  with  water,  since  20  per  cent  of  foreign  mat- 
ters of  all  kinds  is  the  highest  allowed  by  any  authority.  Aa  to  the 
other  samplts  which  yielded  so  large  a  per  cent  of  foreign  matters  not 
fat  it  can  only  be  said  with  certainty  that  they  are  suspicious.  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  this  kind  of  adulteration  and  therefore  did  not  ex- 
amine the  samples  for  it  at  once  on  their  arrival;  when  the  tests  were 
made  at  last,  it  was  rather  with  the  expectation  of  proving  that  snch 
adulteration  does  not  occur  in  our  butter  trade. 

Microscopic  examination  of  oleomargarine  butlern. — This  examina- 
tion was  made  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  generally 
the  BtatementB  of  Piper  {p.  514)  concerning  objects  fonnd  by  him  in 
western  oleomargarine  bntters  apply  also  tooutters  of  this  class  as  soM 
in  New  York.  As  the  general  reBult  of  my  examination  I  may  eay 
that,  while  in  one  sample  I  found  indications  o^  bacteria,  and  in  another 
of  fungoid  vegetation,  and  of  remains  of  tissue  in  several,  these  ob- 
jects were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  as  proved  that 
some  of  them  may  not  be  found  in  genuine  butter  of  poor  or  ordinarr 
quality  with  as  mncb  frequency ;  therefore,  till  I  shall  have  subjected 
as  many  genuine  butters  to  the  same  rigid  examination,  I  cannot  be 
prepared  to  say  that  their  occurrence  is  diaraoteristic  of  oleomargarine 
Dutter. 

Ohbks. 

XAterature.  —  The  subject  of  theadulteration  of  cheese  receives  only 
brief  mention  either  in  the  journals  or  in  monograph  works  on  adulter- 
ation of  food. 

The  Analyst  (1881,  p.  2S)  qnotes  from  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce the  statement  that  soapstone,  soda  and  potash  are  added  to 
cheese. 

Haisall  (56)  states  that  cheese  is  adulterated  with  potatoes  in  Thur- 
ingia  and  in  Saxony,  and  that  bean  meal  ie  sometimes  added  in  the 
place  of  potatoes ;  that  Venetian  red  has  been  detected  in  several  cases 
in  the  coloring  of  the  rind,  and  as  this  color  sometimes  contains  lead, 
and  the  rind  is  sometimes  eaten,  the  fraud  may  be  dangerous.  He  also 
says  it  is  stated  that  blue  vitriol  and  arsenic  (green  F)  are  sometimes 
added,  perhaps  to  give  the  appearance  of  age  to  the  cheese,  but  he  has 
never  found  tnem. 

Eisner  (39)  says  that  adulterations  of  cheese  are  not  known.  He 
mentions  oleomargarine  cheese  as  an  article  recently  introduced  in* 
Germany.  Grietsmayer  (52)  also  says  tbat.cheese  is  not  adulterated; 
btit  he  mentions  in  appropriate  terms  a  practice  of  soaking  certain 
kiuds  of  cheese,  such  ssXimburger.in  urine  in  order  to  give  them  in  a 
short  time  the  appearance  of  ripeness ;  such  cheeses  can  be  made  to 
show  the  reaction  for  murexide.  He  mentions  the  possible  occurrence 
of  poisonous  metals,  as  copper,  lead  or  zinc,  in  cheese,  owing  to  care- 
leesnees  in  keeping  it  in  metallic  vessels  or  wrappings. 

Fteigchmann  (46)  quotes  the  results  of  Vogel's  examination  of  cheese 

for  lead ;  beyond  two  inches  from  the  rind  no  lead  was  found  even  in 

cases  of  cheese  wrapped  in  very  inferior  tinfoil  containing  much  lead  ; 

bnt  in  each  cases  lead  was  detected  in  the  portions  of  tiie  cheese  im- 
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mediately  nnder  tho  rind;  0.5G  per  cent  of  lead  was  found  in  one  in- 
stance in  the  rind  of  a  cheese  wrapped  in  tinfoil  containing  15  per  cent 
of  lead.  Such  cheeeeB  are  bo  little  used  in  this  country,  however,  that 
this  matter  has  no  general  importance ;  but  the  information  may  serre 
as  a  warning  to  thoee  who  do  eat  them  to  be  careful  of  eating  thu  rind. 

The  same  author  mentjonB  also  the  nse  of  veratrin,  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  arsenic  to  give  to  green  cheese  the  strong,  biting  flavor  of  old 
cheese,  and  the  addition  of  blue  Titriol  to  the  milk  in  order  to  pre- 
vent huffing  of  the  cheese. 

LiebeTmann  (86)  mentions  the  danger  in  metallic  wrappings,  and 
states  that  rerdigria  is  Bometimes  BprinEled  over  the  cheese  to  ^ve  it 
the  appearance  of  age.  Blt/tjie  (14)  states  that  washes  containing  ar- 
senic and  lead  have  often  been  applied  to  ward  off  flies,  and  as  some 
people  eat  the  rind,  Buch  practices  may  be  dangeroas. 

Lard  clteese. —  About  ten  years  ago  dairymen  were  much  concerned 
lest  the  manafactnreof  cheese  from  skimmed  milk  and  oleomargarine 
should  seriously  injure  the  reputation  of  American  cheese  abroad,  and 
in  that  w:iy  hurt  the  dairyman's  business  here.  Whatever  chance  this 
mode  of  making  cheese  n}sy  have  had  for  success,  it  is  now  quite  sup- 
planted by  the  lard  cheese  which  is  made  at  over  twenty  factories  m 
this  8tate,  under  patents  issued  to  H.  0.  Freeman  in  1873,  and  to 
"William  Cooley  in  18S1. 

In  this  process  an  emulsion  of  lard  is  made  by  bringing  together  in 
a  "  disintegrator"  lard  and  skimmed  milk,  botn  previously  heated  to 
140°  Fahr.  in  Bteam-jaoketed  tanks;  the  "disintegrator"  consists  of 
a  cylinder  revolving  within  a  cylindrical  shell;  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  is  covered  with  flne  serrated  projections,  each  one  of  which  is 
a  tooth  with  a  sharp  point ;  as  this  cylinder  revolves  rapidly  within  iU 
shell,  the  mixture  of  meltod  lar^  and  hot  skimmed  mitk  is  forced  up 
in  the  narrow  interspace,  and  the  lard  becomes  very  finely  divided 
and  most_  intimately  mixed  or  "emulsionized"  with  the  milk.  This 
emulsion  consists  of  from  two  to  three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  lard ;  it 
can  be  made  at  one  factory  and  taken  to  another  to  be  used  for  cheese, 
.but  it  is  usually  run  at  once  into  the  cheese  vat. 

In  making  the  cheese  a  quantity  of  this  emulsion  containing  abont 
80  lbs.  of  lard  is  added  to  6,000  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk,  and  about  <100 
lbs.  of  buttermilk  in  the  cheese  vat,  and  the  lard  that  does  not  remain 
incorporated  with  the  milk  or  curd,  usually  about  10  lbs.,  is  carefully 
skimmed  off.  These  quantities  of  the  materials  yield  600  to  6fK)  Iba.  of 
cheese,  containing  about  fO  lbs.  oflard.or  about  li  per  cent;  abont 
half  of  the  fat  removed  in  the  skimming  of  the  milk  is  replaced  bv 
-lard  (Afunsell).  It  is  claimed  that  no  alkali  or  antiseptic  is  useif, 
and  that  only  the  best  kettle-rendered  lard  can  be  employed,  because 
of  the  injurious  eSect  of  any  inferior  article  on  the  quality  of  the 
cheese,  and  that  before  eren  this  lard  is  used  it  is  deodorized  by  blow- 
ing steam,  under  80  lbs,  pressure,  through  it  for  an  hour. 

According  to  many  witnesses  the  imitation  is  excellent,  for  experts 
have  been  unable  to  pick  out  lard  cheeses  from  a  lot  of  these  and  full 
creum  cheeses  of  good  quality  together ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  rafeh 
presumed  that  the  general  public  would  be  quite  unable  to  diatingnisfi 
one  from  the  other. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  cheese  tta  gathered 
fh>m  various  sources,  and  partly  by  Inspector  ibtnnselt  are  alioiu  as 
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fonows :  Thirteen  of  the  "  di8intM:rators "  are  in  operRtion,  all  in 
thia  State,  and  none  elsewhere.  The  production  of  cheese  at  the 
twenty-three  iaotories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  thia  State  dur- 
ing the  aiz  montha  ending  November  1,  18SJ,  was  stated  to  amount  to 
800,000  lbs.  None  is  made  in  other  States,  although  it  was  stated  be- 
tore  the  Assembly  Committeeon  Public  Health  (43),  in  1881,  that  it  was 
made  at  the  West.  Before  the  aame  committee  it  was  stated  chiit  some  , 
of  the  cheese  was  sold  in  New  York  city  for  consumption,  but  according 
to  the  bestof  myinrormation,  most  if  not  all  of  it  ia  exported.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  brings  fromeight  to  ten  cents  a  pound  when  full  cream 
cheeses  sell  at  twelve  cents,  and  "  full  skim  "  cheeses  at  four  to  five 
cents ;  but  New  York  dealers  tell  the  inspector  that  the  cheese  brings 
but  four  cents  a  pound  when  its  true  character  is  known,  and  that  ia 
for  exi>ortation  only.  The  inapectors  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
cheese  in  the  oity  markets  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suppose  to  be 
lard  cheese. 

In  two  respeots  thia  kind  of  cheese  can  be  considered  as  a  fraud 
under  the  new  food  and  drug  law,  unless  sold  under  its  distinctive 
name.  It  contains  less  fat  and  fat  of  a  cheaper  kind  than  th<:  oi-di- 
nary  futl-cream  cheese  contains,  and  secondly,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  the  fat  which  is  subetitnted  for  the  bntter  fat  is  Jess 
wholesome  tHan  that.  Rubner  (117)  in  some  investigations  on  the 
assimilation  of  various  articles  of  food  by  the  hnmau  subject  found 
that  lard  was  less  digestible  than  butter :  and  tlto  objection  to  oleo- 
margarine butter  on  the  ground  of  its  indiges'tibdity  as  compared  with 
genuine  batter  (p.  614)  may  apply  perhaps  with  more  force  to  lard 
cheese:  it  only  remains  to  determine  by  experiment  wliether  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  substances  is  increased  by  the  operation  of  emu!sion- 
izing.  The  question  of  the  digestibility  of  tnis  cheese  as  compared  with 
other  kinds  could  be  satisfactorily  determined  only  by  4  series  of  com- 
parstive  digestion  experiments,  after  the  fashion  of  Rubner's  investiga- 
tions. 

"Skimckeese;"  "anti-huff  cheese." — Ghees* is  made,as  is  well  known, 
from  "fnll  skimmed"  milk,  without  any  attempt  to  replace  the  fat 
removed  for  butter;  it  is  doubtful  whether.such  cheeses  are  anywhere 
sold  in  a  way  to  deceive  consumers  as  to  their  character.  To  improre 
thequality  of  these  cheeses  and  especially  to  prevent  them  from  puffing 
out  or  "hnfflng"  as  it  is  technically  called,  from  the  abnormal  genera- 
tion of  gases  in  the  interior  before  they  become  fully  ripe,  patented 
" anti-mottling "  and  "anti-hnffiog"  extracts  are  employed,  cop-  , 
sisting,  it  is  claimed,  only  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali,  saltpetre 
and  a  little  annatto  for  coloring,  dissolved  in  water.  A  qualitative 
analysis  of  one  of  these  extracts  by  both  Mr.  Munseli  and  myself  con- 
firmed this  claim  ia  one  case;  but  another  extract.said  to  be  iisedatthe 
West, was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  borax  which  is  a  well  known 
antiseptic.  The  qnantity  of  alkali  and  saltpetre  said  to  be  added  to 
the  cheese  in  this  operation  is  small,  in  all  less  than  Sve  ounces  to  the 
milk  and  sonr  buttermilk  for  100  pounds  of  cheese,  and  a  portion  ef 
this  mnst  remain  iu  solution  in  the  whey;  and  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  anch  a  quantity  of  borax  as  could  be  added  to  the  cheese 
without  affecting  its  taste  wonld  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  for  any 
ordinary  qaantity  of  cheese  eaten.  Oruber  (53  a)  shows  that  when 
this  substance  is  taken  into  the  system  it  seems  to  leave  the  organism 
'  very  quickly  and  withont  affecting  the  syatem  in  any  injurious  manno'i 


AiS  to  the  ttatiatica  of  ike  manu/aeture  of  anti-huff  cheese,,  it  ii 
stated  that  In  the  most  important  section  of  this  State  for  dsirj  pro- 
dacts  4,500  cheeses  of  the  beet  quality  were  made  this  year  of  skimmed 
milk  and  aoor  buttermilk  with  the  aid  of  this  extract  Before  the 
Assemhly  Committee  {iZ)  \t  was  affirmed  that  this  cheese  is  coDsnnied 
to  some  ezteat  in  this  country,  but  most  of  it  is  exported.  Icta 
claimed  th&t  nearly  the  same  prices  are  obtained  for  the  cheese  as  for 
full  cream  cheese,  and  that  it  is  a  good  and  wholesome  article  of  food. 
containiiig  nothing  bat  what  is  found  in  other  food.  Ou  the  other 
hand  it  id  asserted  that  the  exceseivo  quantity  of  alkali  supposed  to  I>g 
in  the  cheese  makes  i  t  unwholesome,  and  that  like  the  lard  cheese  it  is 
a  fraud  on  the  public  unless  sold  under  a  distinctive  name;  bringing 
nearly  the  prices  of  a  full  cream  cheese,  it  is  taken  by  consumers  to  be 
such.  As  to  the  first  point  there  is  no  evidence  pro  or  con,  and  the 
presumption  is,  as  above  stated,  that  there  is  no  excessive  quantity  of 
alkali  in  the  cheese;  as  to  the  latter  point,  it  can  be  left  t5  the 
interpretation  of  the  law ;  witboat  question  a  valuable  constituent  ol 
the  cbeese  has  been  removed  and  nothing  of  the  same  character  has 
been  Babstituted  for  it 

Water  and  fat  dett:rmined  were  in  small  samples,  each  one  of  skim 
cheese  made  without  anti-hufting  extract,  and  with  it;  both  samples 
were  taken  with  an  ordinary  cheese-tryer  by  Mr.  Freeman,  the  patentee 
of  the  process,  sfid  sent  through  Mr.  Munsell  to  me.  The  results  of 
this  partial  analysis  are  given  oelow. 

Anti-huff  cheese 47.56        14.48 

Ordinary  skim  cheese 47.00        16.77 

There  i a  nothing  unusual  in  the  composition  of  these  samples,  as 
compared  witlvskim  cheese  in  general. 

Poisonous  cheese,  —  A  sample  of  cheese,  said  to  have  produced  sick- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  ate  it,  was  sent  ^  me  by  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Board,  who  received  it  from  Inspector  Smith.  Cases  of  so  called 
"  poisonous  cheese  "  occa^onally  appear  in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  other  countries.  Husemann  (67  a),  quoted  by  FleischmanH 
(46),  mentions  a  number  of  instances  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and 
also  in  England  and  Russia,  resulting  from  eating  old  and  especially 
sour  milk  and  soft  rennet clieeseB,  Scarcely  eter  is  the  result  fatal,  auil 
recovery  is  rapid,  because  the  vomiting  which  is  among  the  fi  rat  symp- 
toms relieves  the  system  of  the  dangerous  matter.  Voelcker  ( 131  a)  after 
noticing  cases  of  sickness  prodaeed  by  cheese  containing  copper  or  zinc 
sulphate,  that  had  been  added  often  snrreptitionsly  by  the  dairymaid  to 
prevent  "  heaving  "  of  the  cheese,  gives  an  account  of  a  case  where  all 
the  cbeese  of  a  certain  "  make  "  sold  in  different  places  produced  sick- 
nees;  the  cheese  presented  nothing  abnormal  in  appeamuoe,  but  fai^ 
assistants  on  eatinglessthan  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  it  were  taken  with 
violent  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  a  disagreeable  mercurial 
after-taste  was  left  in  the  mouth;  no  metallic  poisons  could  be  found 
in  it  however,  nor  any  thing  else  abnormal  except  an  apparently  lai^r 
quantity  than  usual  of  fatty  acids,  giving  a  strong  acid  reaction  to  the 
cneose.  Hesuggests  that  the  poison  isidcntical  with  the  socalled  sausage 
poison  of  German  sausages  made  largely  from  coagulated  blood,  and 
says  that  a  similar  poison  appears  to  be  generated  somotimes  in  pickk-d 
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salmon,  smoked  epmU,  pork  or  tainted  meat,  and  that  rancid  butter 
may  aot  as  a  poison.  It  disappears  from  the  cheese  when  quite 
decayed.  I  have  on  previona  occasions  esaminad  such  cheese  both 
chemically  and  with  the  microscope,  without  finding  any  cause  for  the 
physiological  effect  produced  by  it,  or  any  thing  unusual;  in  one  case 
the  chpeee  was  excelleut  in  quality  otherwise,  but  it  nevertheless  when 
eaten  to  t«8t  the  trnth  of  the  allegation  against  it,  made  me  quite  ill 
with  the  usual  symptoms  fora  short  time. 

Id  the  present  instance  some  of  the  cheese  was  offered  to  some  kittens 
which  are  kept  in  stock  for  the  use  of  the  anatomical  department  of 
the  University;  at  first  only  one  would  eat  it,  and  that  one  appeared 
to  be  quite  sick  the  next  day.  After  her  recovery  this  same  kitten  ate 
of  the  cheese  a^ain  withont  any  noticeable  ill  effects,  and  several 
others  also  ate  of  it  without  harm  ;  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  illness 
of  the  first  animal  may  as  well  have  been  caused  by  orer-eating  of  rich 
food  as  by  any  supposed  poisonous  character  belonging  to  the  cheese. 

I  examined  the  cheese  for  poisonous  metals  in  the  rind,  and  for 
matters  of  the  nature  of  alkaloids  in  the  other  part ;  no  metals  were 
found.  With  respect  to  the  second  test,  a  verv  small  quantity  of  a 
substance,  precipitated  by  alkali,  soluble  in  etlier,  and  giving  with 
platinum  chloride  a  yellowish,  flocculent  precipitate  was  obtained; 
these  reactions  indicate  an  alkaloid,  but  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  cariT  the  examination  any  further,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  at  all 
nalikely  that  a  substance  of  the  same  character  may  be  found  in 
any  ripened  cheese  as  one  of  the  normal  products  of  the  putrefaction ; 
therefore,  this  result  obtained  with  the  poisonous  cheese  can  have  no 
significance  till  normal  cheese  has  been  examined  in  the  same  manner 
without  finding  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  alkaloids.  For  the 
present^  therefore,  we  can  only  repeat  what  others  have  said,  who  have 
given  this  matter  their  attention,  that  the  cause  of  this  peculiar 
property  of  cheese  is  probably  an  unknown  organic  substance,  result- 
ing from  an  abnormal  process  of  ripening. 

Labd. 

Literature. —  According  to  older  writers  on  the  subject  of  adultera- 
tion this  substance  was  frequentlyadulterat«d.  Hassall  (56)  says  that 
it  is  extensively  adulterated  with  water  and  starchy  matters  to  make 
weight,  and  wjth  salt,  aJum,  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates;  and 
lime  —  as  milk  of  lime  —  to  increase  its  capacity  for  water,  the 
cheapest  make-weight  of  all ;  good  lard  contains  no  water.  Hoskins 
(67),  writing  in  1361,  states  that  this  adulteration  of  lard  was  very 
common  then,  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent^of  water  being  some- 
times found  in  it.  Dietzach  (39)  says  that  water  and  lime  are  the 
chief  adulterants,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent,  but  that 
other  substances,  such  as  chalk,  plaster,  clay,  starch  and  fionr,  are 
rarely  added.  Eisner  (39)  says  that  eunflower-seed  oil  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  adulterant,  and  often  water,  with  borax,  soda  or  lime. 
Other  writers,  accessible  to  me,  do  not  mention  the  subject,  and  there 
is  no  literature  concerning  it  in  the  journals,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  in  Supplement  No. 
11,  where  V>t.  Smart  states  that  the  quality  of  the  samples  of  lard  pur- 
chased in  'Washington  was  so  uniformly  excellent  that  he  discontinued 
the  examination. 
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The  deteoHoD  of  these  adnltentQts  mentioned  above,  espeoiaU^  ot 
water  and  alkaline  aubstanceB,  is  easy.  On  keeping  the  lard  in  a 
melted  condition  for  a  short  time  the  water  and  other  impnrities  col- 
lect at  the  bottom,  and  if  milk  of  lime,  soda,  or  any  other  alkaline 
substance  was  added  also,  the  water  will  ghow  the  usual  alkaline 
reaction  with  litmus  or  turmeric  paper ;  after  the  lard  has  Bolidided 
on  cooling  a  channel  is  made  throngh  it  to  the  water,  and  the  latter 
is  poured  out  and  weighed  for  a  rough  determination  of  the  percentage 
of  impuritiea;  this  water  can  then  be  examined  chemically  for 
matters  in  solution,  and  if  it  is  (urbid,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  can  be 
examined  for  starch  with  the  microscope  by  which  the  addition  of 
potato  8our  would  be  indicated. 

Results  of  my  examination  of  lard. —  Twenty-eight  samples  were 
received,  mostly  from  Mr.  Colby.  They  varied  widely  in  quality  — 
some  were  pure  white  in  color,  granular  in  texture,  and  free  Irom  any 
nnpleasant  odor ;  others  had  a  texture  reminding  one  of  cotton,  and 
emitted  a  disagreeable  odor,  which  was  much  worse  when  the 
samples  were  melted;  some  again  melted  quicklr  to  a  clear  oil,  while 
otiiers  would  not  yield  a  clear  liquid  even  wlien  kept  melted  for 
honra  Aside  from  the  question  of  adulteration,  some  of  these  lards 
which  were  sampled  for  me  could  not  he  considered  as  agreeable  or 
as  wholesome  articles  of  food. 


InspectoT'i  No.  Prloe  per  pound.  Analrsli. 

No  water, 
7.5  per  cent  water. 
No  water. 
Little  water. 
No  water. 
7  per  cent  water. 
6.3  per  cent  water. 
No  water. 
No  water. 
N(f  water, 
(leaf  lard)  No  water. 

No  water. 
No  water. 
4  per  cent  of  water. 
No  water. 
No  water, 
^  6.7  water. 

No  water. 
l"per  cent  of  water. 
6.5  per  cent  of  water. 
Very  little  water. 
2.3  per  cent  of  witar. 
No  water. 
Very  little  water. 
No  water. 
4.5  per  cent  water. 
4.5  per  cent  watn. 
No  water. 


233 
334 

14c«Dt 
15     " 

836 

16     " 

246 

18     " 

246 

16-   " 

288 

16     " 

340 

17     " 

341 

.  16    " 

342 

16     " 

367    pail  lard 

17    " 

369    paillapd. 

20    " 

360 

17    " 

361 

16     " 

362 

17    " 

363 

16     « 

368    pail  lard. 

18     " 

369 

18     " 

370 

18     " 

371 

17    " 

372 

16    " 

373 

16    " 

874 

16    ■' 

376 

13     " 

376 

16     " 

2008 

18    " 

2009 

18     •' 

2010 

16     " 

2011 

13     " 
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M;  resnlts  prove  that  the  practice  ot  watering  lard  prerails  to  8om« 
extent,  bat  in  no  case  did  the  proportion  of  water  reach  the  high 
^gures  mentioned  bj  some  wrjters,   and  in  no  case  was  the  water 


bgures 
atkalin 


Olitb  Oil. 


Literature.  —  According  to  all  aocoants  olive  oil  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  largely  and  variously  adulterated  of  all  substances  put 
apon  oar  tables.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  to  makeweight 
except  cheaper  oils,  since  it  ie  a  clear  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  and 
will  not  take  up  water  or  salts  of  any  kind,  Poppy  oil,  cotton-seed 
oil,  ground  or  peanut  oil,  sesame  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  colza  oi),  and  even 
coul  oil  are  mentioned  as  being  usedfor  this  adulteration;  and  beech- 
nat  oil,  which  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  G-ermany  and 
used  aa  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  can  of  course  also  be  used,  and  very 
likely  ts  used  as  an  adulterant. 

In  one  of  the  older  numbers  of  the  Chemical  N'ews  it  is  stated  that 
cotton-seed  oil  is  refined  in  England  and  sent  in  enormous  quantities 
to  Ttalv,  notoriously  for  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil ;  and  the  ground 
nnt  is  largely  raised  in  Africa  for  its  oil  which  is  often  sold  in  com- 
merce as  olive  oil  (Johnson's  Cyclopffldia). 

Therd  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  adulterants  are  injurious  to , 
health,  and  their  nee  is  in  violation  of  the  law  only  in  that  a  cheaper 
article  is  substituted  for  a  dearer  one  with  fraudulent  intent.  The 
occurrence  of  poisonous  metals,  such  aa  copper  and  lead,  may  be  a 
more  serious  matter  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  these  metals  that  might  be  taken  into  the  system  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  ordinarily  consumed  may  be  of  small  importance.  Lead  is 
added  to  correct  rancidity  and  may  remain  dissolved  in  the  oil 
(LtelKTmann  86);  copper  is  used  aa  acetate  {CailUtet  20)  to  give  to 
any  cheaper  oil,  such  as  ground-nut  oil,  a  greenish  tinge,  and  the  mix- 
tnre  is  then  sold  as  Malaga  olive  oil. 

The  detection  of  these  adulterations  and  especially  the  identification 
of  the  oil  used  as  an  adulterant  is  beset  with  much  difBcuIty. 
N'early  all  the  study  of  oil  testing  has  bad  special  reference  to  the 
ad  altera  tioi;i  of  olive  oil,  and  still  there  is  no  quick  and  satisfactory 
way  of  detecting  these  adulterations  ;  evidence  of  the  difBculty  of  this  ' 
detection  ia  found  in  the  offer  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nice 
(as),  in  1869,  of  a  prize  of  15,000  francs  for  the  discovery  of  a  simple, 
rapid  and  practical  method  of  detecting  adulterations  of  olive  oil. 

As  I  find  no  reference  to  the  matter  since  that  time  I  conclude  that 
the  prize  has  never  been  taken. 

Methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  detection  of  adulteration 
of  olive  oil  may  be  arranged  under  several  heads. 

A.  Jfethods  based  on  spcific  gravity  or  solidifying  point 

£,  Methods  based  on  cnaoges  in  consistency,  produced  by  certain 
chemical  agents,  or  the  elaidin  test. 

C.  Methods  based  on  changes  in  color,  produced  by  certain  chemi- 
cal agents. 

j£>.  Spectroscopic  tests. 

S,  Miscellaneous  tests. 
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A.  Methods  based  on  differences  in  the  specific  gravity  of  diffsrenl 
oiis.  And  in  Iheir  solidifying  point, —  Olive  oil  Sas  a  lower  specific 

gravity  than  most  oils  used  for  ita  adulteratioo.  (Watta'  Dictionary, 
IV,  180 ;  Wurtz'a  Diotionnaire,  ii.  40.)  Payen  (103)  and  Wurlz  mention 
special  arceometers  for  testinfc  olive  oils,  some  being  constructed  for 
tiie  detection  of  pai'ticular  oiis;  it  is  stated  by  Lefeore  (tl5)  that  if  a 
mixtare  of  olive  and  poppy  oils  is  allowed  to  ataiid  qaietly  for  eight  or 
ten  days  a  partial  separation  of  the  two  oils  will  take  place,  and  the 
heavier  oil  will  preponderate  at  the  bottom,  and  by  taking  that  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  for  the  test  the  arfeometer  will  more  dis- 
tinctly show  the  adulteration.  Oleometers  are  constructed  for  testing 
at  15°  (Lefebre),  or  at  100°  (Laurat).  Danny  (33)  niakes  the  specific 
gravity  test  simply  by  coloring  a  drop  of  genuine  olive  with  alkanet, 
and  depositing  it  in  t!ie  suspected  oil ;  it  should  remain  stationary  if 
the  oil  is  pure.  iSfcAeifie  (120)  gives  0.923  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  0.912  for  olive  oil,  and  holds  that  the  specific 
gravity  test  and  the  elaidia  test  ^see  below)  are  the  only  means  of 
detecting  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  oil. 

From  thiyneagre  rererences  to  specific  gravity  tests  of  olive  oil,  in 
recent  writings  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  mferred  that  but  little  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  it  at  pre^nt.  Dietzach  (29)  says  that  tlie  teat  is 
Dseless,  unless  the  adulterating  oil  makes  up  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
mistnre. 

Pure  olive  oil  becomes  whitish  and  opac|ue  at  from  6°  to  8°  C, 
while  poppy  oil  does  not  assume  this  condition  till,  the  temperature 
falls  to  from -8°  to  - 12°  C;  a  mixture  of  the  two  oils  will  congeal  at  a 
temperature  between  these  poiiita,  and. by  taking  advantage  of  the 
partial  separation  of  the  two  oils  by  gravity,  as  mentioned  above,  any 
considerable  adulteration  with  poppy  oil  may  be  detected  by  comparing 
tlie  behavior  at  6°  0.  of  a  sample  taken  from  the  top  of  the  bottle  with 
one  taken  from  the  bottom.  Dietzsch  (;i9)  makes  more  account  of  this 
than  of  the  apecific  gravity  test ;  but  as  he  puts  the  solidifying  point 
of  the  best  Provence  olive  oil  at  2.5°  C,  while  sesame  oil  begins  to 
solidify  at  0°  C,  this  common  adulterant  might  eaaily  oscape  detec- 
tion. Cotton-Bced  oil  aolidifies  at -2°  C,  and  ground- not  oil  at -3°  U. 
But  according  to  him,  as  well  as  Payen,  poppy  oil  cndnreg  a  mnch 
lower  temperature  than  oliva  oil  before  solidification. 

B.  Changes  in  consistency  produced  by  chemical  agents;  the  daidin 
ted. —  Poutet  (109)  miiea  the  oil  intimately  with  one-twelfth  of  a 
solution  of  6  parts  ot  mercuiy  in  7.5  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  38°  BaumS, 
and  lets  it  stand  twenty-four  hours;  poppy  oil,  especially,  delays  the 
solidification  of  the  oil,  and  an  addition  of  one-tenth  can  bo  detected. 
Dumas  (36a)  says  that  the  method  is  in  constant  uae.  Boudef  (17) 
substitutes  a  solution  of  hyponitric  acid  in  nitric  acid  for  the  mercuric 
solution,  but  Dumas  says  that  this  is  not  so  safe  a  test.  Burbot  (10) 
uses  a  Bolutionof  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  nitric  acid.  Grace- Calvert  (iS,) 
uses  first  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.33),  and  then  sodium  hydrate  solutioa 
(sp.  gr.  1.34),  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphxric  acids,  and  then 
sodiom  hydrate,  or  a  solution  of  alkali  alone,  and  then  boiling; 
gronnd-nut  oil  becomes  solid  in  five  minutes  with  this  last  treatment. 
Vaileiel  (21,  140)  uses  a  solution  of  hyponitric  acid  in  sulpbaric 
acid,  which  is  also  used  by  Both  (116),  who  passes  a  slow  onrrent  of 
hyponitric  acid  through  sulphuric  acid  of  40°  Banm^  for  six  to  eight 
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days.  A.  fall  account  of  the  method  and  the  reactions  ie  given  by 
Orondeau  {51),  who  Bjieaka  very  highly  of  it,  and  saya  that  Roth's 
eesay  on  this  aubjeet  Was  rewarded  with  a  prize  by  the  Soci6t£  Indna-  ■ 
trielle  de  Malhouae.  Nicklh  (101)  nees  lime,  slaked  to  a  dry  powder 
with  water,  especially  for  apricot  oil ;  if  1.6  zrams  are  added  to  10 
grama  of  the  oil,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  and  filtered  hot  th&  filtrate 
remains  clear  if  the  oil  is  pnre;  but  if  one-tenth  of  apricot  oil  is 
added  the  filtrate  becomes  tnrbid ;  he  thinks  that  poppy  and  ground- 
nut oil  give  the  same  reaction,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  ne  had  pure  oils 
to  work  with.  Lailler  (83)  uses  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  and  nitric 
acid,  which  with  pure  olive  oil  gives  after  several  days  a  solid  mass; 
and  he  considers  it  safe  to  say  that  any  oil  which  does  not  behave  in 
this  manner  is  adulterated.  Reynolds  (114)  detects  cotton^seed  oil  by 
a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  which  gives  with  pure  olive  oil  a  hard 
brittle  mass,  but  a  doughy  mass  if  cotton-seed  oil  is  present.  E. 
Kopp  (78)  adds  to  ten  volumes  of  oil,  one  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  copper ;  as  soon  as  the.gas  bubbles  up  through  the 
liquid  freely  the  wholes  ie  stirred  together,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
stirred  again,  and  tbe  mixture  is  put  in  a  cool  place ;  the  purer  the  oil 
is,  the  sooner  solid iScatiou  follows,  and  the  whiter  and  harder  the 
elaidin.  Scheiba  (130)  holds  that  the  specific  gravity  test  (see  page  536), 
and  the  elaidin  test  furDish  the  only  safe  means  of  detecting  cotton- 
seed oil ;  if  present  in  the  olive  oil,  the  solidification  is  more  or  less 
imperfect,  and  th€  oil  is  colored  brown. 

Dietzsch  (29)  prefers  Barhot's  method,  as  used  by  Kopp,  above,  but 
takes  equal  volumes  of  the  acid  and  the  oil ;  he  states  that  after  three 
to  six  hours  Provence  oil  yields  an  almost  white,  buttery  mass,  but 
sesame  oil  ared color,  beech-nntoil,  reddish-yellow,  rape  oil  and  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  brown,  while  the  solidification  is  delayed  from  ten  to 
twenty  hours,'  by  these  adulterants;  poppy  oil  does  not  solidify  at  all. 

Other  recect  works  consulted  by  me  do  not  mention  the  subject. 

C.  Teats  by  changes  of  color  produced  by  chemical  reagents.— Barbot 
(10)  notes  the  changes  of  color  produced  by  2  grams  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  in  nitric  acid,  mised  with  20  grams  of 
the  oil,  while  Dissel  (30)  uses  nitric  acid  alone.  Heydenreich  (61)  uses 
only  sulphuric  acid,  one  drop  of  which  is  added  to  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  oil,  on  glass  over  white  paper.  Peuot  (104)  uses  in  the  same  way 
30  drops  of  oil  and  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potaaaium 
dichromate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Behrens  (11)  mixes  with 
the  oil  about  its  own  volume  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Bnlphurio 
and  nitric  acid,  which  gives  a  bright  green  with  sesame  oil  and  dis- 
tiaguishes  it  from  all  others.  Calvert  (22)  gives  an  elaborate  series  of 
color  reactions  with  sulphuric  acid  of  different  densities,  nitric  acid  of 
different  densities,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  together,  nitric  acid 
followed  by  sodium  hydrate  and  aqua-regia,  followed  by 
sodium  hydrate.  Oaillelet  (21,140)  uses  a  mixture  of  dilute 
.  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  brings  together  meronry,  concentrated 
□itric  acid  and  tbe  oil,  thus  getting  the  combined  action  of  mercuric 
salt  and  hinoxido  of  nitrogen  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Chateau 
(34,140)  uses  for  a  general  method  of  analysis  of  commercial  oils,  liver 
of  sulphur,  syrupy  zino  chloride,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  fuming 
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Btannona  chloride,  syrapy  phosphoric  acid,  and  mercorio  nitrate  alone 
and  in  conjanctioa  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hauckecome  (57)  used  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  but  afterwards  prefered  concentrated  nitric 
acid ;  ne  gives  the  colors  yielded  by  several  trrude  oils.  Langlies  {83a) 
gives  particulars  as  to  the  strength  of  acid  used.  Dragendorf  (33) 
gives  color  reaotiona  of  oils  with  ferric  chloride.  Flueckiger  (48) 
remarking  that  the  value  of  the  color  reactions  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  ia  materially  lessened  by  the  carbonization  'and  blacli- 
ening  that  soon  acts  in,  makes  the  valuable  suggestion  that,  as  carbon 
disujphide  gives  no  colors  at  all  with  the  acid,  it  can  be  used  to  dilute 
the  oil. 

WidB7nan  (134)  describes  some  reactions  of  refined  cotton-seed  oil ; 
it  gives  a  violet  color  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  \  a  blood-red 
color  and  much  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  with  aulpharic  acid  and 
potassium  dicbromate;  with  sodium  hydrate  of  1.31sp.  gr.it  thickens, 
become  straw  yellow,  and  bluish  violet  on  the  surface  after  a  long 
time.  A  writer  in  Lex  Mondeg  (Chem.  News,  44,  1880,  p.  216)  states 
that  the  least  trace  of  sesame  oil  is  detected  by  the  red  color  obtained 
on  adding  a  little  sugar  to  hydrochloric  acid  of  30°  Baumd,  and  mix- 
ing with  it  an  equal  bulk  of  the  oil;  and  for  cotton-seed  oil,  equal 
volumes  of  the  suspected  oil  and  nitric  acid  of  40°  are  jnised ;  if  this 
oil  is  present  the  mixture  takes  a  coffee  color.  /.  Walz  (132)  describes 
some  reactions  of  a  syrupy  solution  of  antimony  terchloride  with  olive 
and  other  oils;  it  gives  with  olive  oil  simply  a  whitish  cmnlsion,  soon 
becoming  green,  without  any  rise  of  temperature,  while  cotton-seed 
oil  turns  chocolate  brown,  with  much  evolution  of  heat,  and  soon 
solidifies.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Druggist's  Circular  it  is  stated 
that,  when  pure  olive  oil  is  heated  to  250°  C.  in  a  test  tube,  it  becomes 
paler  in  color,  while  most  oils  become  darker;  at  the  same  time  the 
odor  of  the  heated  olive  oil  is  pleasant,  resembling  strawberries,  while 
the  odor  of  the  other  oils  is  repulsive.  Schneider  (131)  detects  rape- 
seed  oil  by  mising  with  the  suspected  oil  a  solution  of  0.1  gram  of 
silver  nitrate  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  to  which  areadded  4  cc.  of 
alcohol ;  a  brownish  red  to  a  black  color  appears  after  au  hour  or  two, 
in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  lianid,  or  sooner  if  much  rape  oil  is 
present;  Provence  oil,  poppy  oil,  sesame  oil  and  ground-nut  oil 
remain  unchanged.  Dittzsch  (2tl)  applies  the  same  test  for  cotton- 
seed oil,  with  the  addition  of  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling  for  15 
minutes. 

D.  Spectroscopic  tests. — Muller  (97)  gives  the  absorption  spectra  of 
olive  and  sesame  oil,  but  nothing  that  will  answer  for  a  test  of  adulter- 
ation of  olive  with  sesame  or  any  other  oil.  Hickeh  (102)  gives  a 
spectroscopic  test  for  the  presence  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  oil  by  a 
difference  in  the  absorption  bands  in  the  red;  but  Macagno  (87) 
showa  that  the  test  is  unreliable. 

B.  Miscellanaoua  methodn  for  testing  olive  oil. — Of  these  the  most 
important  and  valuable  is  Maumeni's  (89)  which  depends  on  the 
elevation  of  temperature  suffered  by  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  when 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  B.  is  slowly  added  to  it  from  a  burette 
with  constant  stirring  with  the  thermometer,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  difference  in  the  behavior  of  different  oils  with  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Olive  oil  gives  a  smaller  devation  of 
temperature  than  any  other  oil  with  which  it  is  commonly  adulterated, 
and  gives  off  so  little  sulphurous  acid  that  there  is  no  eServ^cence. 
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Maumend  took  50  grains  of  oil  and  added  10  cc  of  ealphuric  acid; 
olive^il  gave  43°  0.  etevatioti  of  temperature,  and  other  oils  from 
53°  to  lQ'd°  G.  Fehling  (43)  confirms  Manmeug's  Btatements  in  the 
main,  but  observtts  thut  the  liye  of  temperature  depends  upon  the 
rapiditj  with  which  the  acid  ia  added,  thestrettgth  of  the  acid,  utid  the 
size  and  thickness  of  walls  of  the  beaker  in  which  the  teet  ia  made, 
and  the  initial  temperature  of  oil  and  acid.  To  save  the  consumption 
of  oil  he  took  only  15  grams,  and  5  cc.  of  acid  ;  but.  he  acknowledgea 
that  more  concordant  reanlts  are  obtained  with  larger  quantities.  He 
obtained  but  38°  rise  of  temperature  with  olive  oil,  and  correspond- 
ingty^lower  resnlts  for  the  other  oils ;  he  gives  the  results  with  several 
mixtures  of  olive  with  other  oils,  showing  that  a  small  admixture  of 
some  of  these  oils  can  be  detected  by  the  greater  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture that  follows  the  application  of  the  test,  Allen  (1)  obtaineu  re- 
snlts  agreeing  pretty  closely  with  Uaumen^'s,  and  exactly  the  same 
for  olive  oil. 

Next  to  this  in  general  importance  is  Tomlinaon's  cohesion-Sgnre 
teat  (139),  When  a  drop  of  a  fixed  oil  ia  gently  deposited  oa  a 
perfectly  clean  surface  of  water,  which  can  be  obtained  only  in  a  dish 
which  has  been  rinsed  with  concentrated  snlphuric  acid,  or  better  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  dichrcmate  in  the  acid,  a  certain  combination 
of  figures  and  movements  results  from  the  struggle  between  the 
cohesion  of  the  oil  and  the  adhesion  between  the  oil  and  water,  which  is 
characteristic  for  each  kind  of  oil;  and  when  one  bil  is  mixed  with 
another  the  resultant  set  of  cohesion  figures  betrays  by  its  character 
the  kind  of  oil  in  the  mixture,  and  by  the  predominance  of  the 
figures  belonging  to  one  oil,  shows  the  predominance  of  that  oil. 
Practical  men  engaged  in  the  oil  trade  could  sncoosafully  use  the 
method  after  a  little  instruction;  and  one  of  them  remarked  to  Mr. 
Tomlinsou,  after  observing  the  figures,  that  "the  oils  wrote  their 
names  on  the  surface  of  the  water."  Hallioachs  (55)  meets  with  good 
success  in  the  use  of  this  test,  using  common  Spring  water  at  15°  0.  and 
glass  dishes  10  to  36  cm.  in  diameter ;  he  describes  the  figures  which 
Se   obtained.     Oa/ (26)  also  recommends  the  method, 

Mailho  (68)  detects  oils  containiug  sulphur,  such  aa  colza  oil,  by 
boiling  the  sample  with  sodium  hydrate  and  testing  the  alkaline 
liquid  for  sulphur  with  lead  acetate ;  or  the  t«st  may  be  made  more 
expeditiously  by  stirring  the  boiling  mixture  with  a  silver  spoon. 
.Ssjuircl  (113)  tests  for  ground-nut  oil  by  separatini^  out  the  arachinic 
acid  by  saponification,  fractional  precipitation  and  recrystallizatiou,  and 
finally  identifying  it  by  its  high  melting  point ;  but  for  this  purpose 
much  pains  must  be  &ken  to  get  the  acid  in  a  tolerably  pnre  con- 
dition. The  test  is  made  more  easily,  aa  ^iven  in  Les  Mondes  (see 
Chem.  News,  44, 1881,  p.  316)  by  simply  dissolving  the  fatty  acids, 
obtained  by  saponification  of  the  suspected  oil  with  alcoholic  alkaline 
solution,  removing  the  alcohol  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  decom- 
posing the  soap  by  hydrochloric  acid,  in  bolting  alcohol;  on  cooling 
the  acid  crystallizes  out.  Buignet  (19)  proposes  to  detect  adultera- 
tionfl  of  olive  with  other  oils  by  measuring  the  refracting  power  of  the 
oil.  Coleman  (35)  describes  a  method  of  distinguishing  fatty  oils 
from  one  another  by  diflerences  in  the  viscosity,  but  without  making 
any  practical  applioatiou  of  the  principle  to  the  detection  of  adultora- 
tiou  of  olive  oil.  < 

For  poi80)tou»  metals  the  oil  is  tested  by  shaking  it  np  thoroughly 
with  dilate  nitric  acid,   drawing  oEf  the  aqueous  liquid  from  beneath 
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the  oil  after  it  haa  BetUed,and  exaouDing  the  solntioa  in  the  nenal 
manner  for  metals.     Cailetei  (20)  tests  for  copper  hy  adding  10  oc.  of  ' 
oil  to  a  aolatioQ  of  pjrrogallio  acia  in  ether  and  shaking  the  mixtare 
thoroughly  ;  if  copper  is  present  the  oil  is  colored  brovn,  and  caprio 
pyrogallate  ib  precipitated. 

A  mnUitndeof  ways  are  given  for  detecting  adulterations  of  olive 
oil ;  the  lack  is  not  in  methoda,  bnt  in  respect  to  Uiat  assaranoe  of 
the  reliability  of  the  methods  which  can  come  only  from  accnmnl^ted 
experience  in  the  enccessful  nse  of  them  by  different  analvsta.  Many 
of  the  reactions  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  eapecially  the  color 
reactions,  depend  for  their  manifestation  on  me  presence  of  (^tain 
impurities  associated  vith  the  glycerides  in  the  cmde  oils,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  completely  removed,  as  the  oil  is  more  or  less  care* 
fully  refined.  Those  who  first  describe  the  tests  in  many  cases  give 
as  no  information  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  oils  nsed  in  establish- 
ing their  tests  ;  therefore  we  do  not  know  how  much  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  tests  if  carefully  refined  oils  are  used  as  adulterants ; 
nor  can  we  be  sure  that  some  of  the  reactions  may  not  be  given  by 
poorly  refined  but  unadulterated  olive  oil.  Coleman  in  alluding  to 
this  feature  of  the  subject  shows. that  even  refined  oils  of  the  same 
kind  from  different  sources  may  give  quite  different  color  reaotiona. 
The  simplest  way  to  clear  the  path  of  all  difficulties  would  be  that 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  case  of  milk,  to  declare  that  a  good 
article  of  olive  oil,  fit  for  sale  at  good  prioes,  shall  stand  <»rtain  tests. 
The  results  of  my  own  examination  o/olivaoils. — I  began  with  the 
test  which  has  received  the  most  testimony  in  its  favor  by  analysts 
who  have  tried  it,  namelVf  Maumen^'s.  My  very  first  experiments 
gave  results  that  enforced  the  importance  of  the  careful  regulation  of 
the  strength  of  the  acid  ;  for  with  acid  of  65°  B.,  or  only  a  degree 
lower  than  that  given  hy  the  author,  the  elevation  of  temperature  was 
not  in  aiiy  case  as  great  as  given  even  for  genuine  olive  oil,  although  it 
differed  much  for  the  different  samples.  On  bringing  my  laboratory 
acid,  which  thus  happened  to  be  below  the  standard,  exactly  np  to 
66°  B.  or  1.84  sp.  gr.  oy  the  addition  of  Ifordhausen  acid,  which  at  the 
time  was  the  moat  expeditious  way  of  attaining  the  desired  end,  very 
decided  results  were  obtained;  but  in  every  instance  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature exceeded  42°,  sometimes  by  several  degrees,  even  in  the 
cases  of  oils  which  by  most  other  tests  applied  appeared  to  be  genuine 
olive  oils, 

I  followed  this  test  by  others  which  seemed  to  promise  to  lead  to 
some  identification  of  the  oila  used  in  the  adulteration  that  by  the 
first  test  was  quite  clearly  indicated  in  most  of  theae  samples  ;  I  sought 
especially  to  identify  poppy,  sesame,  ground-nut  and  cotton-seed  oila. 

I  received  sixteen  samples  of  oil,  with  the  following  numbers  and 
trade  designations ;  the  price  given  is  per  100  oubicoentimetres.  The 
numbers  m  black  indicate  samples  that  by  my  tests  appeared  to  be 
genuine : 

120.  Huile  d'Olive.  saperSne,  clfirifiee.     Bordeaux. 

121.  Best  Olive  Oil 

224.   Huile  d'Olive,  vierge.     Nice.     60. 

22s.  Huile  d'Olive  dea  (>ourmets,  quality  extra  One.     I60. 

226.  Huile  d'Olive,  vierge  d'Ais.     15o. 

227.  Huile  d'Olive  surfine,clariS6e  double.     Bordeaux,     8c. 

228.  Huile  d'Olive.  vierge.     Nice.     7c. 

229.  DeutBohes.  Extra  S.  Gel.  Hobnoel.   Sent  bj  Inspector  as  olive  oil.  ISn. 
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230.  Huile  ile  Provence.     lOc. 

231.  Huile  d'Olive,  aurGne.  deux  foia  olarifi6a.    60, 

232.  Huile  d'Olive  vierge  d'Aii.     Bordeaux.    6c. 
217.  SoperSne  Lucca  Olive  Oil.     Leghorn.      16c. 

248.  Huite  d'Olive  vierge  d'Aiz,     Bordeaux.     12o. 

249.  Huile  d'Olive,  surfioe  darifi^e.     Bordeaux.     9o. 

250.  Huile  d'Olive,  vierge  d'Aii.     Bordeaux.     17c.  ^ 

251.  Huile  d'Olive,  superfine,  doublemenl  cl&rifl^     17o. 
^tOl.  Huile  d'Olive,  vierge  d'Aii.    Bordeaux. 

The  rosults  of  my  ezamiiistioa  are  set  forth  in  the  follovm;  table. 


I. 
VOK    AunrvTiRATiDN   ur 

m. 

tou  Ootioh'Smsd  On. 

Fob  Popft,  QBOimii  Nm 

amdSbajul 

To  la  (TT.  oil  in  amall 

1 

aw-AsffiSJi 

To  1  volume  of  oil  ad- 

To  B   volumea    of   oil 

i 

i 

dropwlBe  B  CO  sulphuiio 
■old  m  dec.  BaumA,  while 
Mlnine  with  a  thermom- 
eter.   Koted  riae  o(  tem- 

deg.  Baum&  mixed   and 

ISO.. 

Frora  IB  deg.  lo  «  dw., 
DO  eRervescenoe    with 

■ulphuroua  aold 

Hone 

Light  srean. 

la.... 

Prom  :»   dag.  to  811  dee. 

and    upwatda.       Much 

aulphurous  aold 

Coffee,  llKhteribade.*..... 

Very  red. 

e*.... 

ouB  acid,  with  efferree. 

Ooffee,  dark  ahada 

aas.. 

F^m*M  de^'wTOdW.; 

None 

Light  greao,  raddlah  Unm 

ase.. 

ir""=f."-^ 

None 

Ught  green. 

an.... 

From  a>  its.  to  16  deg. 

and       upwarda,      vary 
abundant  elterveioeooe 

wlthaulphuroia  aold.. 
From  »  dec-  to  K  dsg. 

Ctoffae.001.  rather  light... 

B«ddhih. 

s».... 

abundant  evolution  o( 

Bulphuroua  acid 

Coffee,  ooL  dark Bhade.... 

FalDt  reddlah. 

From  ZS  Oeic-  to  B6  dee. 

Quite  reddlah. 

380.... 

From  SK.6  deg.  t.i  96'd«. 
and    above,    some    Biil- 
phurousacid 



Coffee,  DoL  dark  aliade.... 

Faint  rw]dlib. 

»J.... 

From  24.5  dej{.  to  «B  das. 

Coffee,  ool.  rather  llBht... 

Bed.       - 

288.... 

From  21 JS  dM.  to  85  dei' 

Coffee,  ooL  dark 

BeddlBh, 

»«.. 

Fr°  m  S  S  deR:  'ti.  7!  dei.'. 

DO  BfferTeBCenoe 

No  chance 

Light  groan. 

SiS.... 

From  as  den.  to  96  deir. 

abundant  effervascanoe 
of      BUlphurouB     aold. 

Kapsated;  aa me  result . 

Coffee,  coL  rather  Ught... 

Bed. 

iia.... 

From  21.5  dag.  to  100  defE. 
aud     upwarda,    abund- 

Coffee,  ool.  dark 

Kaddlflh. 

»6,0.. 

From  24  dag.  to  Se  dag. 
and     Ittle   au  phuroua 

acid 

NoohauKe 

Clear  greaaiBh,  VWT  U^t. 

zat.. 

Promei.Sde(t.  to  TSdeit., 

No  ohange 

Light  graen. 

3101 

From  15  dee.  to  «]  dei., 

130.. 

Hqpeated:   )»  de(!.  to  73 

-'■■" VkKiviC" 

ForPoppt,  OBonKD  Net 

To  the  a  Tolumw  nf  ths 
precsdlDg  test,  BdUod  lU 

brdrate.  Tnlied  by  shik- 

HotBd  — Color  or  upper 
BtrHtuin.  and  of  liquid 
benestb. 

Upper.    yeUowlsh  white. 

Upper,    rofldlsh     brown. 

tflwer,  Tory  brown .  ... 
Cppar,    reddish.    Lower, 

reddish 

Upper,  ftreaolsh.    Lower, 

greanlsli 

Dpper,  Efeenlsh  wblte. 
Upper,  pink.  lAWer,  do 
Upper,  (ilntpiiiii.  Ixiwer, 

Upper,  browolah.  Lower. 
Upper,  taint  pink.  Iiowor, 


Uppsr,    reddlsb.    Lower, 
Upper,  pink.   Lower,  no 

Upper,  piDk.    Lower,  no 
Upper.  ctreeDlib,    Lower, 


For  Poppi  On. 

uldeil   "vul'viiue  ul  uili' 

ilLrloiuidmurlBiluiulda, 
Lnd  tben  lit  luluinea  ol 
lodlum  b  yd  rate. 

Noied  — Color ot  upper 
itnicutu,  and  of  liquid  be- 


Jpper.  ctreeDU 


For  Ground  Nd;  Oii> 
The  oil  saponllled.  bdbd 
decomposed  by  acid,  and 
the  rAtv  nclds  disso' -— 
In    bolltng  Hlcobol, 


.  .-aiaalleltent..., 

.  Tosmall  extant... ,. 

Very  miiah  Indeed! 

'.  To  iiniAII  extent  , 

.  Very  largodepoalt., 

.  VsrylarBedepoalt.. 

-      .  ..y'larnedepoilc. 

.  Tonmallextent.-.. 

.  To  very  ■mall  extar 


Upper,  roae  oolor.  Lower, 
Upper,  orange  broira . 
Upper,  taint  red.  Lower, 
Upper,  bmwnlsb.  Lower, 
browQiah 

Upper,  taint  pink.  Lower, 
Upper,      laini"  pinkish. 

Upper,  ^nt  flbrou*  mat. 

l«r  sepunillng.    Lower. 

colorless 

Upper,      bright      roao. 

Upper,  flbroua  pink  par- 
ti ules  separating  out- 
Lower,  colorless.. 

Upper,   plnklsb.     Lower, 

Upper,  with  pink  flbroua 

Lower,  oolorless 

Upper,  brow  Dish.  Lower, 

L'pper,Dbrnus.  'more  sol  Id 
parti  c  lea  floating.  Low- 
Upper,  plolilBh.     Lower, 
Upper,  browaiah.    Lower, 


Oil. 

Tlie  oil  was  mixed  with 
a  solution    nt   allver    nl- 

and  boiled. 
Noted— Whether  oil  and 
liquid   beneath    colored 


im'ewhat  oolored.. 


Huch  oolored... 
Somewhat  cnloi 
Much  colored... 


ihiirli:   and   nitric:  acids, 

>d,and  Jet  sUiid. 

Noted  -  Color  of  upper 
It r atom    I mnied lately. 


First,  deep  green,  boiled 
FIrac. '  nothing    decided. 


SaiueasSL 

Sameuffl*. 

Same  as  UO. 
Same  as  2S. 


Ooodltlou  of  the  oils 
on  Maadlna  over  nigbt  In 
room  at  ^xtut  8  des-  C 


Some  deposit. 

Ver;  much  depcelMd, 
oceupyins  nearly  the 
whole  Tolume  of  olL 

Much  depoeltod. 

Very  heavT  deposit. 

Turbid  througbout,  Sh 
deposit,  uat  ciystaUiBd 

VerrllUIe  deposit. 

Fine  'deposit  tbrooi^oitt 
the  liquid. 
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Ckyttclusions. — The  first  and  most  promiceDt  result  obtained  is  that 
n  majority  of  the  oils  tested  are  undoubtedly  adulterated.  The  only 
oils  that  stood  the  first  test  (Maumene^'s)  were  Nos.  ISO,  225, 3S(t,  247, 
S50,  251  and  3101,  and  in  the  teata  that  followed  these  oils  behaved  in 
moat  cases  quite  as  describeil  for  pure  olive  oil,  or  elao  gave  no  clear 
reaction  for  auj  adulteration.  These  were  in  all  cases  the  higher  priced 
oils  and  those  which  appeared  to  be  most  adulterated  were,  wicli  the 
singular  and  single  exception  of  No.  329,  which  was  labeled  MohuSl, 
cheap  oils.  Tests  II  aud  VIII  taken  together  appear  to  indicate  very 
plainly,  by  the  deepbrown  colorofthereaction, that No9.e28,  230,  233 
and  349  were  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil.  TestsIII,  IVand  VIgave 
most  decided  proof  of  aeaame  oil  in  No,  131,  a  sample  procured  by  Mr. 
Colby,  of  a  first-class  druggists'  firm  in  the  city,  at  my  request  for  a 
specimen  of  genuine  oil  ior  a  standard  of  comparison.  Instead  of 
getting  my  standard  of  purity  in  that  way,  I  have  been  obliged  to  se- 
lect it  from  the  whole  number  sent  me,  on  caniulative  evidence  furn- 
ished  by  a  variety  of  teata.  No.  120,  from  the  same  firm,  proved  to  be 
a  genuine  oil ;  tbia  sample  was  aold  in  the  original  bottle,  with  foreign 
label,  while  the  other,  with  only  the  label  of  the  New  York  firm, 
appeared  to  be  a  sample  of  oil  bought  iu  bulk.  The  dark  red  or  brown 
colors  obtained  iu  tests  III,  IVandV,  gave  strong  indications  of  the 
presence  of  adulterating  oils  in  most  of  the  samples  which  did  not  stand 
the  first  test  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Test  V  gave  evidence 
of  poppy  oil  in  No,  229,  by  the  bright  rose  color  of  the  upper  layer ;  on 
transcribiug  the  trade  labels  on   the  bottles  for  the   list  of  samples, 

{I.  540),  sometime  after  these  testa  were  made,  I  fonnd  that  this  was 
abeled  Mohuol  (poppy  oil).  According  to  Inspector  Colby's  label  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  bottle,  which  was  the  only  label  that  I  examined, 
for  the  inspector's  unmber  wbeu  testing  the  oils,  it  was  a  sample  of 
olive  oil,  and  was  sold  to  him  as  such ;  I  had  decided  that  it  contaiped 
poppy  oil,  although  supposing,  till  long  afterwards,  that  it  ^ss 
claimed  to  be  olive  oil.  From  tests  VII,  Noa.  224,  227,  223,  230,  231, 
233  and  348  appear  to  contain  ground  nut  or  pea  nut  oil ;  aud  as  328, 
230  and  332  have  already  been  noted  aa  giving  two  characteristic  reac- 
tions for  cotton-seed  oil,  it  must  be  concluded  that  both  oils  may  be 
present.  Test  IX  aeema  to  show  that  if  the  indications  of  previous 
tests  can  be  trusted,  the  behavior  of  the  oil  at  low  temperature  has 
little  valne  as  a  mark  of  purity ;  for  the  oils  which  by  all  other  teats 
appear  to  be  genuine,  behave  quite  differently;  aud  the  presence  of 
foreign  oils,  as  indicated  by  previous  testa,  increases  instead  of  dimin- 
ishes the  extent  to  which  the  oil  solidifies.  No.  229,  however,  the 
poppy  oil,  was  found  at  a  snbseqaent  time  to  be  quite  clear  at  tem- 
peratures much  below  3*  C,  which  accords  with  the  properties  of  the 
oiigiven  in  the  books. 

^  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  while  there  may  not  be  in  the  results 
of  tbeee  teats  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  this  or  that  foreign  oil 
in  particular,  there  is  fully  sufiScicnt  proof  of  adulteration  of  some 
kind ;  and  nothing  more  is  required  to  convince  me  of  the  presence  of 
aeaame  oil  in  121,  and  little  more  is  required  to  aatiefy  me  as  to'  the 
presence  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  Nos,  228,  330,  232  and  ^9,offfround'nut 
oil  in  827  and  331,  an^of  one  or  both  in  324  and  348. 
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Canned  Meats  and  Animal  Foods  :  Meats  —  Fresh,  Shored, 
Salted,  Canned;  Extracts  and  Essences  of  Meat  and  Fish; 
Gelatin  and  Isinglass. 

Bv  Albert  H-  Chester,  Ph.  D, 
Prof.  C  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D., 

Cliairman  Sanitary  Committee  : 
My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting   to  you    herewith  my 
report,   as  one  of  the  chemists  under  the  Food   and   Drug  Act,   on 
Canned  Meats  and  Animal  Foods. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

ALBERT  H.  CHESTER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Hamilton   College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Bee.  3.  1881. 

The  use  of  animal  food  is  so  closely  connected  with  physical  force 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  any  nation  that 
its  people  should  be  supplied  with  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  physical  superiority  of  the  English  over 
Continential  nations  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  roast  b«ef  and  mutton 
that  have  been  so  freely  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  While  life  may  be 
sustained  and  much  work  accomplished  without  any  animal  food  at  all, 
yet  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  severe  bodily  exertion  cannot  be 
sustained  without  it.  This  is  recogrtized  in  the  difference  made  in  the 
diet  of  prisoners,  depending  on  whether  they  are  at  hard  labor  or  not. 
It  is  found  that  while  milk,  butter  and  cheese  wilt  be  great  additions  to 
an  otherwise  purely  vegetable  diet,  meat  is  the  great  work -producing 
^ent.  We  are  very  fortunate  here  in  this  respect,  and  the  poorest 
of  our  people  can  have  meat  every  day  of  their  lives  and  still  a  surplus 
be  left  to  be  sent  abroad  to  feed  people  who  would  otherwise  have  to  do 
without  it.  American  lard,  pork,  and  haras  are  supplied  in  all  the 
European  markets,  and  beef  from  this  country  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  Great  Britain,  all  being  sold  cheaper  than  the  home  products.  The 
great  value  of  our  exports  of  this  class  of  food  to  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  M.  Graux, 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  Finance.  He  is  arguing  against  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  meat  preserves,  and  says : 

"To  stop  these  importations  would  be  to  devote  the  working  classes 
{of  Belgium)  to  misery,  if  not  to  death;  to  obstruct  their  entry  by  means 
of  customs-duties  would  be  to  imjjose  on  the  masses  prices  which  would 
only  benefit  the  land-owners.  It  is  thus  that  some  amongst  us,  in  order 
to  prot&ct  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  and  prevent  the  own- 
ersof  agricultural  lands  from  suffering  that  reduction  of  their  rents 
which  the  common  and  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand  imposes, 
would  have  us,  by  stopping  these  importations,  make  a  compact  with 
famine  and  deliver  pur  industrial  and  laboring  classes  to  misen-.  decline 
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Fresh  meat  is,  undoubtedly)  the  most  important  and  valuable  kind  of 

animal  food,  as  either  salting  or  smoking  it  makes  it  .less  easily  digest- 
ible. It  is  important  that  the  animals  should  be  properly  killed,  and  the 
blood  allowed  to  escape  afterwards,  and  that  the  meat,  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  customers  in  a  sound  condition;  though  meat  is  always 
better  if  it  has  been  kept  awhile  before  it  is  cooked,  even  nearly  to  the 
point  of  decomposition.  The  fibre  of  such  meat  is  loose  and  tender  and 
much  more  digestible.  The  best  meat  is  from  animals  that  have  been 
fattened  before  being  killed.  The  muscle  of  unfattened  cattle  contains 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  water,  with  only  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
fat,  while  the  flesh  of  fat  cattle  is  marbled  and  streaked  with  fat  which 
has  to  a  certain  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  water,  and  hence  i^  much 
more  valuable  as  food. 

Sound  healthy  meat  can  be  recognized  by  its  pale  reddish  color  when 
first  cut,  the  surface  afterwards  turning  to  a  deep  red  color.  The  meat 
of  animals  that  have  died  is  of  a  deep  purple  color,  not  having  been  bled, 
Such  meat  often  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  healthy  meal  has  not 
until  it  begins  to  decompose.  Putrid  meat  may  often  be  recognized  by 
ifs  odor,  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  it.  In  healthy  meat  the  resistance 
to  the  knife  will  be  uniform  while  it  will  vary  if  it  has  begun  to  putrify 
within.  The  smell  of  the  knife  often  affords  useful  information.  There 
is  not  much  danger  from  this  kind  of  meat,  for  the  customer  himself  will 
detect  and  refuse  it.  It  is  not  so  however  with  certain  diseases  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  infection  caused  by  parasites,  which  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  public  inspectors  must  be  very  vigilant 
to  protect  the  people.  This  matter  is  one  of  great  importance  in  cities, 
and  is  generally  carefully  looked  after  by  local  Boards  of  Health.  The 
most  common  and  dangerous  of  these  affections  is  the  presence  of  trich- 
ins  in  pork.  , 

Thichin-e. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  production  of  pork  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export  makes  it  desirable  to  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Pigs  are  so  easily  fattened  and  the  pork  is  so 
readily  cured  atid  preserved  that  it  will  always  be  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  certain  pbrts  of  the  country.  And  it  is  no  doubt  a  most  useful 
food  particularly  for  the  mass  of  working  people  and  in  the  winter. 
Many  people  hardly  see  fresh  meat  the  year  around,  but  consume  great 
quantities  of  salt  pork  and  smoked  ham.  Our  exports  of  such  food 
material  is  immense  and  constantly  increasing.  It  is  so  cheap  here  that 
it  can  be  sent  to  European  markets  and  compete  with  their  home  pro- 
ducts, so  that  the  German  peasant  is  to-day  buying  American ,  pork  and 
hams.  But  the  fear  that  these  American  products  may  contain  the  pork 
worm,  Trichina  spiralis,  is  causing  many  of  the  European  states  to 
pass  stringent  regulations  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  our  pro- 
ducts of  this  character,  even  including  lard,  in  which  certainly  trichinas 
cannot  be  found.  Thus  great  damage  is  being  done  to  our  export 
trade.  That  this  fear  is  not  unfounded  is  too  evident  from  the  ex- 
aminations made  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Attwood,  who  found  trichinae  in 
eight  per  cent  of  the  hogs  killed  in  that  city.  There  have  been  many 
cases  of  the  disease,  trichinosis,  often  ending  in  death,  as  the  result  of 
eating  such  meat.  We  have  then  two  evils  to  guard  against,  the  danger 
to  ourselves  if  trichinous  meat  is   used,  and  the  damage  to  our  trade 
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abroad  If  we  do  not  suppress  the  exportation  of  such  meat.  Consul 
Byers  thus  writes  to  the  State  Department  from  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
showing  the  condition  of  things  in  that  country,  "  There  exists  a  Gov- 
ernment order  dated  May  17,  1878,  forbidding  the  importation  of  hams, 
bacon,  etc.,  whether  from  America  or  elsewhere,  unless  said  importation 
is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  that  the  meat  is  'healthy'.  If  no 
such  certificate  is  presented,  the  meat  must  be  submitted  to  a  microsco- 
pic examination  for  '  trichinosis  '.  This  certificate  is  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  about  25  cents  a  ham.  The  practice  has  been  to  be  especially 
severe  in  the  execution  of  this  order  as  to  American  hams,  as  certain 
interested  parties  have  frightened  the  population  into  the  belief  that 
eating  American  hams  is  simply  to  court  death.  The  result  is  that 
American  hams  can  scarcely  be  sold  here  at  all,  or  if  sold  the  dreaded 
word  '  American  '  is  left  off,  and  the  meat  is  offered  as  coming  from 
Germany," 

Privy  Councillor  Ruloff  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  National  Health 
Association,  at  Berlin,  spoke  as  follows  :  "  It  is  well-known  that  trichina 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  America,  therefore  sausage,  bacon  and  hams 
produced  there  must  be  considered  as  very  dangerous.  Inspec 
various  points  show  that  from  one  to  four  per  cent  of  these  ] 
contain  trichinae.  As  may  be  easily  foreseen,  trichinie  1  "' 
America  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it," 

We  must  therefore  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  any 
such  meat,  and  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  hogs 
raised  in  this  country,  if  not  to  root  it  out  altogether.  For  the  first  re- 
sult it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have  eyery  lot  of  bacon  and  ham, 
packed  for  shipment  abroad,  inspected  for  trichinae  by  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  their  certificates  to  be  sent  with  the  arti- 
cles. Consul  Byers  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  certificates  would  be 
respected  all  over  Europe,  and  that  much  of  the  prejudice  now  exist- 
ing would  be  removed.  For  ourselves  in  this  country,  the  danger  is 
not  so  great,  for  we  seldom  eat  our  meat  raw,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  abroad.  And  yet  none  of  us  wish  to  take  the  chances  of  tri* 
chinous  meat  even  though  we  know  it  to  be  well  cooked.  Thorough 
cooking  will  certainly  kill  trichinae,  and  we  may  rest  easy  as  to  danger 
from  that  source,  if  we  only  see  to  it  that  all  the  pork'  we  eat  has  in  all 
its  parts  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  160  deg.  Fahrenheit 
It  should  be  well  understood  that  pork  should  never  be  eaten  raw 
unless  it  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  that  the  cooking  must  be 
thorough,  and  not  a  mere  warming  of  the  surface,  if  the  probable  tri- 
chinae are  to  be  killed.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  parasite  is  seldom 
found  in  the  home  grown  pigs  generally  eaten  in  the  county.  I  have 
never  found  any  in  the  ham  and  pork  offered  for  sale  in  this  village. 
It  is  in  the  large  fattening  establishments  where  meat  is  produced  in  im- 
mense quantities  for  sale  in  cities  and  for  export,  that  it  is  most  often 
found. 

Before  looking  for  the  means  of  protection  from  this  pest,  let  us  see 
how  it  is  to  be  detected.  The  Trichina  spiralis  is  a  minute  worm 
found  coiled  up  in  animal  muscle,  particularly  in  the  flesh  of  swine, 
not,  however,  to  be  certainly  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  though 
such  pork  often  has  a  speckled  appearance.  An  examination  with  the 
microscope  is  necessary  -to  reveal  it  in  its  coiled  up  fonii.  The 
worm  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  little  sac  or  cyst  covered  with  a  calcareous 
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deposit,  which  effectually  prevents  further  motion,  although  the  inmate 
is  still  alive.  r 


The  above  figure,  taken  from  Dr.  John  Phin's  little  pamphlet  on  tri- 
chin<e  shows  the  appearance  of  the  worms  in  the  encysted  form.  When 
meat  is  eaten  containing  these  encysted  worms,  the  gastric  juice 
dissolves  the  coating  of  lime,  and  the  worm  is  set  free  to  roam  at  will 
through  the  muscles  of  his  entertainer,  be  it  man  or  beast,  and  to  repro- 
duce his  own  kind  in  myriads.  They  cause  sickness  and  death  if  in 
sufficient  numbers,  but  if  this  result  is  not  reached,  they  soon  become 
encysted  in  their  new  home,  after  which  they  are  powerless  for  harm. 

A  magnifying  power  of  about  fifteen  diameters  will  easily  serve  for 
their  detection,  and  the  best  instrument  is  of  course  the  compound 
microscope  in  the  hands  of  an  expert ;  yet  this  is  not  necessary,  for  I 
have  seen  them  distinctly  with  an  ordinary  hand  magnifier  having  a 
power  of  only  nine  diameters.  The  best  simple  instrument  that  I  have 
seen  for  this  purpose,  is  the  one  figured  in  the  cut  below,  called  a  tri- 
chinoscope,  and  recently  devised  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
of  Rochester.  It  is  so  easily  used  that  no  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  have  any  difficulty  with  it. 
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Two  glass  slips  are  held  in  hinged  frames  with  a'screw  clamp  at  one  ea&, 
BO  that  they  can  be  brought  together  and  pressure  applied  to  any  object 
placed  between  them.  A  good  doublet,  magnifying  about  fifteen  diame- 
ters, is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  accurately  focussed,  and  it  is  movable 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass.  The  thin  slice  of  flesh  to  be  tested 
is  if  possible  soaked  in  acetic  acid  for  a  few  minutes,  though  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  then  spread  out  on  one  of  the  slips  of  glass. 
The  other  is  brought  down  on  it  and  clamped  fast,  enough  pressure 
being  applied  to  make  the  flesh  transparent.  The  magnifier  has  then 
only  to  be  adjusted  when  it  will  be  easy  to  find  trichinae  if  present  They 
are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  certain  muscles  than  in  others,  and  if  the 
whole  animal  can  be  examined  the  diaphragm  is  the  muscle  to  choose,  or 
those  of  the  head  and  throat.  The  muscles  around  the  eye  often  show 
them,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  prominent  microscopist  that  he 
never  examined  any  cat's  eyelid  in  which  he  did  not  find  them.  In 
testing  a  ham  a  thin  shaving  from  the  small  end  as  near  the  tendon  as 
possible  should  be  taken.  With  one  of  these  instruments,  which  costs 
but  a  trifle,  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  detect  trichinae,  and  every  butcher 
may  examine  the  pigs  he  buys  if  he  wishes.  And  if  a  fine  is  imposed  on 
every  one  detected  in  selling  trichinous  meat,  the  butcher  will  Want  to 
be  able  to  detect  it,  and  so  protect  himself.  The  law  should  be  strin- 
gent on  this  point,  and  should  specially  define  this  kind  of  material  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Such  a  law  well  enforced,  would  by 
degrees  root  out  the  evil,  and  our  fattening  establishments  would  be  so 
arranged  that  healthy  animals  could  ngt  become  infected.  This  is  a 
most  important  point  and  should  be  guarded  against  very  carefully.  In 
the  large  establishments,  and  the  smaller  ones,  too,  the  offal  is  much  of  it 
fed  to  the  pigs  so  that  if  the  disease  once  makes  a  beginning  it  is  carried 
on  from  one  set  of  pigs  to  another  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  The  remedy 
is  to  keep  such  material  in  iron  boxes  safe  from  cats  and  rats  and  to  cook 
it  thoroughly  before  it  is  used  for  any  purpose,  ^ither  for  feeding  pigs 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  If  every  one  who  sells  trichinous 
meat  is  liable  to  be  fined,  the  means  for  destroying  the  pest  will  be 
sought  by  every  one  interested,  and  the  final  result  will  be  its  entire 
destruction 

Meat  Extracts. 

Since  the  discovery  by  Baron  Liebig,  in  1857,  of  the  extract  which 
bears  his  name,  a'  great  number  of  such  preparations  have  been  put  on 
the  market  mainly  for  the  use  of  invalids,  their  value  depending  on  how 
nearly  they  approach  the  original  in  composition.  Extract  of  meat, 
when  properly  made,  consists  of  those  constituents  of  flesh  which  are  solu- 
ble in  hot  water;  the  solution  having  been  evaporated  as  much  as  possible 
for  convenience  in  transportation.  These  soluble  parts  of  meat  include 
a  number  of  obscure  chemical  substances,  the  value  of  which  have 
not  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  certain  salts  also  foJnd  in  themeaL 
The  proteids,  such  as  albumen  and  fibrin  are  left  out,  not  being  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  if  the  extract  is  well  made  the  fat  is  entirely  separated 
having  a  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  The  gelatine  is  also  excluded  as  a 
useless  incumbrance  carrying  water  and  so  diluring  the  product. 

The  materials  composing  the  extract  are  not  food  in  the  ordinary 
sense  and  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  place,  as  is  insisted  upon 
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by  Uebig  in  all  his  articles  on  the  subject.  It  is  useful  both  as  a  neiVe 
stimulant,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  food  proper.  There  are  too  many  re- 
corded cases  of  its  usefulness  in  the  first  respect  for  any  candid  person 
to  doubt  it.  It  takes  the  place  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  and  is  often  used 
in  cases  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion  and  prostration.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  the  sick-room  in  cases  of  fever  when  true  food  cannot  be  given 
and  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  vital  forces.  It  is  really  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  concentrated  form  of  the  best  beef  tea  and  no  one 
doubts  the  vfilue  of  that.  Yet  there  is  a  popular  impression  that  ordi- 
nary beef  tea  is  food,  and  many  invalids  are  starved  upon  it  when 
they  ought  to  be  nourished.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
beef  extract,  and  equally  beef  tea,  is  not  food  if  used  alone.  It  is 
only  a  stimulant,  and  resembles  tea  and  coffee  in  its.  effects.  The 
nourishing  parts  of  the  meat  have  all  been  left  out,  and  always  will 
be  when  it  is  made  with  hot  water.  If  beef  juice  is  to  be  used  as 
nourishment  rather  than  stimulant  it  should  be  extracted  with 
cold  water,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chlorhydric  acid 
aiding  much  in  the  operation.  Beef  extracts  contain  part  of  the  valua- 
ble constituents  of  the  meat.  If  the  muscle- producing  parts  were  added 
you  would  then  have  true  meat  food.  It  is  found  however  that  these 
constituents,  the  albuminoids,  can  be  added  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
products,  while  the  extractive  matters  can  only  be  obtained  from  meat 
This  is  Liebig's  claim  and  it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  all  the  facts  His 
belief  was  strong  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  meat  is  the  extract- 
ive matter  since  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  hence  his 
formula  aims  to  leave  out  everything  else.  It  is  said  by  some  however, 
that  an  extract  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  contained  in  addition  the 
other  parts  of  the  meat  and  was  in  fact  condensed  meat.  It  is  therefore 
claimed  for  some  of  the  extracts  sold  that  they  contain  all  the  valuable 
constituents  of  meat  in  a  concentrated  form  and  are  therefore  true  food, 
consequently  of  far  greater  value  than  Liebig's  Extract,  much  greater  in 
fact  than  the  amount  of  meat  they  are  said  to  represent  I  have  tested 
a  number  of  these  extracts  with  the  results  given  below. 

JVo.  I.     Idebig's  Extract. 
It  is  packed  in  a  small  earthen  jar  containing  about   50  grams  of   a 
brown  paste  and  costs  50  cents. 

Water 18.27  P^"^  cent. 

Organic  matter , 58.48        " 

Ash 23 .25 

Soluble  albumen o  ,05        " 

Alcoholic  extract 44- n        " 

No.  z.     Berger's  Extract  of  Beef. 
Package,  or  tin   can  containing   58  grams  of  a  yellowish  jelly,  (juite 
stiflf.     Price  28  cents. 

Water 40 .  65  per  cent. 

Organic  matter 39-85        " 

Ash 19.50         " 

Soluble  albumen .- r-ii        " 

Alcoholic  extract 13.18        " 
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No.  3.     Starr's  Extract  of  Beef. 
Package,  a  tin  can  containing  130  gtams  of  extract  quite   similar  to 
No.  2.     Price  60  cents. 

Water 37 -00  percent 

Organic  matter 55-65        " 

Ash 7-35 

Soluble  albumen i .  10        " 

Alcoholic  extract 10. 13        " 

No.  4.     Johnston's  Fluid  Beef. 
Package,  a  tin  can  containing  60  grams  of  a  stiff  yellow  paste.     Price 
35  cents. 

Water 41.20  per  cent. 

Organic  matter 50.40         " 

Ash 8.40         " 

Soluble  albumen 1,17        *' 

Alcoholic  extract 15-93        " 

No-%.     Guanfs  Beef  Peptone. 

Package,  a  corked  bottle  containing  about  105  grams  of  a  molasses- 
like substance.     Price  50  cents. 

Water 37  ■  15  per  cent. 

Organic  matter 54>93  " 

Ash 7.93  " 

Soluble  albumen 0.00  " 

Alcoholic  extract 20 .  16  " 

No.  6.     Valentinis  Meat  Juiee. 

Package,  a  corked  bottle  containing  83  grams  of  a  thin  dark  colored 
fluid.     Price  75  cents. 

Water 54 '40  " 

Organic  matter ....31.85  " 

Ash 13.75  " 

Soluble  albumen. 0.44  " 

,    Alcoholic  extract 26.33  " 

No,  7.     London  Co.  's  Extract  of  Beef. 
Package,  a  tin-can  contdning  about  50  grams  of  a  thin  honey  colored 
extract.     Price  30  cents. 

Water .' 81.90  percent. 

Organic  matter .- 16.80       " 

Ash 1.30        " 

No.  8.     London  Co.'s  Essence  of  Mutton. 
Package,  same  as  last  but   containing  60  grams  extract     Price   50 
cents. 

Water 78.00  percent 

Organic  matter 19-50        " 

Ash 2.50        " 
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No.  9.     London  Co.'s  Essence  of  Chicken. 

Package  same  as  last  but  twice  as  large,  containing  1 1 3  grams  of  ex- 
tract.    Price  75  cents. 

Water. 71.60  percent. 

Organic  matter 27.10        " 

Ash.. 1.30        " 

Putting  the  above  figures  into  a  tabulated  'form  for  convenience  of 
reference  we  have  the  following. 


1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

B. 

e. 

1. 

8. 

9. 

Waier 

Sr"..'"^!;::::: 

1B.27 
58.48 

33 -as 
0.05 

44.11 

40.65 
39.85 
19.50 

13:  Is 

37.00 
55-^5 
7-35 

10.13 

41.20 
50.40 

8.40 

15-93 
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The  albumen  was  determined  by  treating  the  extract  with  tepid  water, 
the  solution  obtained  being  heated  in  a  water  bath  fpr  some  time  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  Numbers  2  and  3  contain  a 
large  amount  of  gelatine.  Number  4  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  meat  fibre  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition.  Numbers  7,  8  and  9 
are  evidently  just  what  they  claim  to  be,  extracts  in  hot  water,  much  less 
concentrated  than  the  others,  and  containing  nothing  to  preserve  them. 
They  therefore  spoil  soon  after  being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  percentage  of  the  extracts  taken  up  by  strong  alcohol,  is  I  think 
thc.most  important  matter  in  the  examination,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
poorer  extracts  will  be  found  to  fail. 

From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween them  is  the  amount  of  water  that  they  contain,  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gelatine,  useful  in  making  soup,  but  not 
considered  of  great  value  as  food.  It  is  evident  that  the  claim  of  maK- 
ihg  an  extract  equal  in  all  respects  .to  fresh  meat  has  not  been  carried 
out,  and  to  use  any  of  them  as  the  sole  food  of  an  invalid  would  be  a 
great  mistake. 

I  do  not  find  any  evidence  of  adulteration  in  the  extracts  examined, 
unless  the  presence  of  gelatine,  and  an  undue  amount  of  water  can  be 
so  considered ;  bul  I  do  find  that  the  claims  of  the  makers  on  their 
labels  are  not  substantiated,  and  I  am  forced'  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
extract  in  which  soluble  albuminous  substances  are  found  to  any  extent. 

Besides  the  various  extracts  of  meat,  there  are  in  the  market  many 
extracts  of  fish  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  value.  They  are  of 
the  same  character  as  meat  extracts,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  but  not 
so  pleasant  in  taste  or  of  as  great  value.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  of  them  for  examination. 

As  has  been  stated  Liebig  insisted  Jhat  while  this  extract  is  not  in 
itself  food  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  food)  obtainable  from  no  other 
source,  and  if  mixed  with  albuminous  and  starchy  matter,  will  give  the 
best  food  at  a  cheap  rate.  Acting  on  this  suggestion  various  forms  of 
meat  biscuits  have  been   prepared,  and  a  very  concentrated  form  of 
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nourishment  is  thus  obtained,  useful  in  circumstances  n-here  fresh  meat 
cannot  be  had,  as  in  Arctic  voyages.  While  the  absurd  claims  of  the 
manufacturers  of  such  material  cannot  be  substantiated,  these  prepara- 
tions are,  to  say  the  least,  of  considerable  value,  and  would  be  more  used 
if  their  merits  were  better  known-  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  carry  the  extract  by  itself  and  eat  it 
with  bread  or  mix  it  in  soup  as  wanted. 

Meat  Preserves. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  preserving  meat,  by  salting, 
smoking  and  canning.  The  first  two  methods  do  not  add  any  thing  of 
a  dangerous  character  to  the  meat,  neither  do  they  efficiently  destroy 
any  danger  that  may  be  hidden  in  it.  Meat,  unwholesome  before,  wiU 
not  be  wholesome  ^ter  such  treatment.  Trichinae  will  not  be  killed, 
and  it  is  in  meat  so  prepared  that  we  will  most  often  find  this  pest  But  in 
canning  meat  there  is  the  added  chance  that  poisonous  metallic  impuri- 
ties may  get  in  by  accident  as  well  as  that  other  substances  may  be  put 
in  by  design  as  adulterations.  All  kinds  of  meat  are  now  put  up  in  tin 
cans  for  preservation  and  easy  transportation,  so  that  we  may  buy  in 
our  own  market  beef  from  South  America,  buffalo  tongues  from  the 
Western  prairies  and  Kangaroo  tails  from  Australia, 

The  packages  most  likely  to  be  adulterated  are  the  expensive  potted  and 
spiced  meats  and  fish  used  generally  as  relishes.  In  these,  as  Dr.  Hassall 
tells  us,  may  often  be  found  flour,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  Venetian  red, 
and  Armenian  bole,  a  sort  of  red  clay.  But  these  matters  do  not  con- 
cern the  public  to  any  great  extent,  and  I  have  confined  my  attention 
to  those  canned  meats  that  are  largely  used  as  food  in  this  country-. 
Among  these  we  find  canned  beef,  mutton,  ham,  tongue,  turkey,  chicken 
and  corned  beef,  the  last  more  used  than  all  the  rest  together.  These 
materials  are  very  extensively  prepared  and  packed  and  are  used  by 
people  who  can  not  readily  obtain  fresh  meat.  Many  cases  have  been 
reported  in  the  papers  where  it  is  alleged  that  persons  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  use  of  such  meat.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a 
sample  of  the  meat  which  had  produced  such  a  result,  nor  have  I  seen 
any  authentic  report  of  a  chemical,  examination  of  such  meat,  showing 
the  kind  of  poison.  It  has  been  said  that  lead  from  the  solder  is  liable 
to  be  found  in  the  meat,  and  sometimes  this  may  be  the  case,  although 
I  do  not  believe  the  danger  from  this  source  to  be  great.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  some  manufacturers  do  not  use  lead  solder  at  all.  There  is 
more  danger  when  the  cans  are  made  of  teme  plate,  containing  lead, 
instead  of  pure  tin  plate-  Teme  plate  should  never  be  used  in  canning 
goods  for  use  as  food,  for  the  lead  is  very  liable  to  get  into  the  food.  If 
good  tin-plate  free  from  lead  is  used,  and  the  soldering  is  properly  done 
no  one  need  fear  lead  poisoning  from  this  source,  although  so  much  has 
been  said  about  it  that  many  people  are  afraid  to  use  eatables  of  any 
kind  put  up  in  tin.  Recently  another  view  of  the  subject  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr,  Otto  Heyner,  of  London,  who  says  that  nearly  all 
canned  meats  and  vegetables  dissolve  tin  from  the  cans  and  are  danger- 
ous to  use  in  consequence.  He  says  that  tin  in  the  stannous  form  as 
it  will  be  if  so  dissolved  is  a  "virulent  irritant  poison,"  proving  this 
statement  by  citing  experiments  conducted  by  himself  on  some  Guinea 
pigs  and  concluding  his  report  as  follows : 
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"I  trust  that  the  medical  profession  will  object,  unmistakably  and 
strongly,  to  the  rdministration  of  tin  by^ocers  and  oilmen  to  young 
and  old  alike,  and,  whilst  acknowledging  the  enormous  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  the  masses  by  the  introduction  of  preserved  foods,  will  in- 
sist that  the  present  system  of  packing  be  speedily  abandoned."  This 
is  a  very  sweeping  denunciation  of  tin  cans,  and  if  his  statements  are 
correct  we  must  condemn  all  tinned  goods  as  dangerous,- and  prohibited 
under  the  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  There  is 
one  fact  however  that  will  make  it  difficult  to  believe  these  assertions,  at 
least  as  far  as  goods  packed  for  sale  in  our  own  country  are  concerned. 
Many  people  in  the  west,  particularly  in  mining  and  lumber  camps,  eat 
food  so  preserved  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  do  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. In  my  own  experience  I  have  had  gangs  of  men  at  work  in  the 
woods  for  months  at  a  time  eating  canned  corned  beef,  tomatoes,  corn, 
peaches  and  condensed  milk  everyday  without  a  single  case  of  sickness 
of  any  kind  during  the  season.  If  there  is  always  tin  in  such  food  it 
cannot  be  a  very  '  virulent  "  poison. 

Glass  is  a.  safer  material  for  cans,  and  the  method  recently  patented 
by  Mr.  Edison  for  preserving  perishable  articles  of  food  in  glass  vessels 
promises  good  results,  as  there  is  no  chance  for  contamination  of  any 
kind.  But  the  great  objection  to  this  method  is  the  danger  of  breakage 
which  will  prevent  it  from  ever  taking  the  place  of  tin  completely.  That 
packa^s  of  beef  will  keep  well  when  properly  put  up  is  shown  by  the 
following  fact  In  the  summer  of  1875,  while  going  with  a  party  through 
the  woods  of  Northern  Minnesota,  some  cans  of  corned  beef  were  hid- 
den under  a  stump,  to  be  used  on  our  return.  We  came  back  by  another 
route,  and  did  not  use  it  at  that  time.  Though  some  of  us  passed  that 
way  afterward  it  was  not  again  thought  of  until  the  summer  of  1880 
when  it  was  sought  and  found  just  as  it  had  been  left.  The  cans 
were  opened  and  the  meat  eaten,  being  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  though 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  a  Minnesota  chmate  for  five  successive 
summers  and  winters.  Glass  cans  would  probably  have  been  broken  by  . 
freezing  the  first  winter. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  about  these  canned  goods  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  meat  is  not  the  best,  perhaps  sometimes  not  even  good. 
The  scraps  and  bits  that  formerly  went  into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
are  undoubtedly  often  used  up  in  this  way,  and  the  canned  meat  there- 
fore represents  the  very  poorest  parts  of  the  animals.  In  the  case  of 
beef  there  may  be  no  g^eat  objection  to  this,  for  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
cooked  and  always  sufficiently  tender.  Canned  ham  and  pork  should 
however  be  always  carefully  looked  over  for  trichinse,  which  are  most 
often  found  in  the  poor  parts  that  would  probably  be  selected  for  can- 
ning. Spoiled  and  putrid  meat  could  hardly  be  used  for  this  purpose 
without  detection,  and  I  have  only  seen  one  instance  of  it  in  any  of  the 
cans  that  I  have  examined,  and  this  was  indicated  before  opening  the 
can  by  its  bulged  appearance,  I  could  not  tell  of  course  whether  it  was 
tainted  meat  to  begin  with,  or  had  spoiled  after  canning  through  some 
defect  in  the  process.  I  found  no  metallic  poisons  in  any  of  the  canned 
meats  examined. 
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Isinglass  and  Gelatine.      ^         i 
These  similar  animal  preparations  are  used  extensivel]'  in  the  manu* 

ficture  of  jellies  and  soups,  and  in  clarifying  liquors.  Isinglass  is  made 
from  the  swimming  bladders  of  fish,  while  gelatine  ifrprepared  from  the 
skin  and  bones  of  animals.  They  are  identical  in  composition  and  uses, 
but  the  isinglass  is  decidedly  the  finer  and  more  expensive  product  and 
therefore  gelatine  is  often  substituted  for  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  Isinglass 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  gelatine  and  makes  a  clearer  and  better  jelly, 
and  is  said  not  to  be  so  apt  to  disagree  with  the  delicate  stomach  of  an  in- 
valid. It  has  a  slightly  fishy  smell  though  not  an  unpleasant  one,while  gela- 
tine has  more  or  less  the  smell  of  glue.  The  four  samples  I  was  able  to 
obtain  in  market  here  were  two  of  them  sold  for  isinglass  and  two  for 
gelatine,  but  all  turned  out  to  be  samples  of  gelatine,  those  sold  as  such 
being  of  better  quality  and  rather  more  expensive  than  those  called 
isinglass.  There  is  a  decided  lack  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  these 
materials  in  this  country-  The  English  are  better  posted,  and  would 
not  buy  common  gelatine  smelling  like  glue  when  wanned  in  water, 
under  the  name  of  isinglass.  It  would  be  well  to  have  this  adultera- 
tion or  substitution  distmctly  specified  as  against  the  law.  .  The  gela- 
tines examined  were  found  to  be  of  very  good  quality  and  free  from 
adulterations. 

Hamilton  College  Laboratory, 
December  3,  1881. 
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Group  IV. 

Cereals,  and  the  products  and  accessories  of  Flour  and  Bread 
Foods;  Wheat;  Rve;  Earlev;  Rice;  Oat-meal;  Corn-meal;  Sago; 
Tapioca;  and  Leguminovs  preparations;  Special  Artificial 
Foods  fob  Infants  and  Invalids;  Baking  Powders;  Cream  Tar- 
tars; Bicarbonate  of  Soda;  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia;  Alum 
Powders  and  the  "Alum  Question".  '  - 

By_  E.  G.  Love,  Ph.  D. 

New  York,  December  ^i,  1881. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler, 

Chairman  Sanitary  Committee  State  Board  of  Health  : 

Sir —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  group 
of  foods  assigned  to  me  for  examination.     It  includes  the  cereals  and 
their  products,  flour,  bread,  baking  powder,  etc.     I  have  examined  in  all 
283  samples,  of  which  thirty-seven  only  were  adulterated. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.  D. 

In  the  following  report  I  have  endeavored  to  present,  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  results  of  my  examination  of  the  samples  sub- 
mitted to  me.  These  examinations,  having  for  their  specified  object  the 
collecting  of  information  concerning  the  extent  to  which  food  and  drug 
adulteration  is  practiced  in  this  State,  and  moreover  as  the  time  allowed 
for  ihe  investigation  was  necessarily  limited,  those  articles  of  food  of 
this  group  were  first  examined  which  n^re  considered  most  likely  to  be 
adulterated,  and  the  many  interesting  questions  which  presented  them- 
selves during  the  work  were  made  of  secondary  importance.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  of  "Infant  Foods  "  is  not  considered  in  the  following 
pages.  Previous  examinations  had  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  adulteration,  and  the  question  of  their  dietetic 
value,  while  of  great  importance,  was  considered  somewhat  foreign  to  the 
present  investigation.  I  should  have  included  them,  however,  had  there 
been  sufficient  time. 

As  to  methods  of  examination,  the  microscope  was  mainly  depended 
upon  for  the  detection  of  foreign  matter  of  a  purely  vegetable  nature, 
while  for  the  inorganic  adulterants  the  simple  methods  of  the  laboratory 
were  employed. 

I  have  considered  the  "  alum  question  "  at  some  length,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  general  use  of  alum  baking  powders  in  this  country  made  it 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  prevalent  opinion  of  chemists  and  physiologists 
regarding  the  wholesomeness  of  such  preparations. 

Bakebs'  Cheuicals. 

Saleratus. —  The  term  saleratus  was  originally  applied  to  bicarbonate 

of  potash  and  previous  to  the  introduction  of  baking  powders  was  in 

common  use  in  the  kitchen.     Its  greater  cost  however  has  led  to  the 

substitudon  for  it  of    the  much  cheaper  compound  bicarbonate  of 
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soda,  and  at  present  none  of  the  saleratus  sold  by  grocers  contains  the 
potash  salt.  This  substitution  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  an 
adulteration,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  necessarily  .restricting  the 
name  saleratus  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  so  long  as  the  com- 
mercial article  is  sold  at  the  price  of  the  soda  compound  there  is  no 
evidence  of  intention  to  defraud- 

I  have  examined  twenty  samples  of  saleratus  submitted  to  me,  and  in 
every  case  they  consisted  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  without  foreign  matter 
other  than  that  always  found  in  the  commercial  article.  The  samples 
were  put  up  and  sold  in  paper  packages,  and  in  most  cases  were 
marked  with  the  ftianufaclurer's  name.  The  sale  of  such  articles  in 
bulk  and  with  no  name  attached  is  always  objectionable  as  offering 
greater  facilities  for  adulteration. 

Baking  Soda. —  This  is  the  commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  as 
such  is  employed  in  cooking,  and  also  forms  one  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ents of  baking  powder.  Of  the  twenty-three  samples  Examined  only 
three  were  adulterated.  One  with  terra  alba  or  ground  gypsum,  to  the 
extent  of  about  twenty-five  pqr  cent  ;  another  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  gypsum  in  addition  to  a  small  quantity  of  starch  ;  and  the  third  with 
a  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lirae.  On  account  of  its  cheapness  there  is  little  tempta- 
tion to  adulterate  baking  soda.  It  should  be  remarked  that  every  com- 
mercial bicarbonate  of  soda  contains  small  amounts  of  the  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  sodium  as  impurity  in  its  manufacture.  As  these  impurities 
are  in  no  way  injurious,  in  the  small  quantity  in  which  they  exist,  and 
as  a  chemically  pure  article  would  be  expensive,  no  special  objection 
can  be  raised  to  their  presence.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  to 
what  extent  these  impurities  exist,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  re- 
sults of  some  .analyses  to  ascertain  the  an^ount  of  sulphate  of  soda 
present  in  common  baking  soda.  ■• 

Percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda 2 


A  number  of  samples  of  baking  soda  were  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose of. determining  the  amount  of  alumina  which  might  be  present  as  an 
impurity  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  While  traces  were  present  in 
all  cases,  the  amount  was  too  small  to  admit  of  weighing. 

Cream  of  Tartar. —  This  is  the  acid  or  bi -tart rate  of  potassium,  and 
is  used  both  in  medicine  and  in  culinary  preparations.  Its  compara- 
tively high  price  renders  it  an  article  of  very  general  adulteration.  Of 
the  twenty-seven  samples  examined,  sixteen  were  adulterated  and  in 
some  cases  not  a  particle  of  cream  of  tartar  was  to  be  found.  Six  sam- 
ples were  adulterated  with  terra  alba  and  starch,  one  with  starch  alone, 
and  two  with  starch,  terra  alba  and  acid  phosphate  of  calcium.  In 
six  samples  tartaric  acid  had  been  substituted  for  cream  of  tartar  and  in 
each  case  the  sample  was  otherwise  adulterated.  Tartaric  acid  possesses 
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greater  acidity  than  the  acid  Urtrate  of  potash  and  hence  its  substitution 
allows  the  addition  of  more  foreign  matter  and  at  the  same  time  the 
maintaining  of  a  certain  degree  of  acidity.  In  eight  samples  the 
amount  of  terra  alba  was  detennined  and  found  to  range  from  3.27 
to  93  per  cent.  Five  samples  contained  over  70  per  cent,  of  this 
adulteration. 

Cream  of  tartar,  unless  chemically  pure,  contains  acertam  amount  of 
tartrate  of  lime  as  an  impurity.  This  compound  is  not  injurious,  but  of 
course  diminishes  the  value  of  the  salt  by  introducing  so  much  inert 
matter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  limit  to  this  impurity  has  been  fixed, 
even  19  its  use  medipinally,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  not 
establishing  some  limit.  The  amount  of  tartrate  of  lime  in  commercial 
cream  of  tartar  varies  from  two  to  fifteen  per  cent,,  but  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  maybe  considered  as  a  fair  average.  Of  the  twenty-seven  samples 
examined,  the  tartrate  of  lime  was  determined  in  twelve  of  them  which 
were  not  adulterated.  The  amount  varied  from  a  trace  in  one  sample  to 
10.59  percent,  as  a  maximum.  Nor  did  the  article  as  sold  for  medicinal 
purposes  appear  in  any  way  suptrior  to  that  sold  by  grocers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  twelve  samples  examined: 

■  Tutntfi  □(  ilnig. 

1.  Bought  of  a  grocer 3-54  percent. 


druggist 10.38 

^    10.03 


grocer. . 


8.78 
5.50 
8.97 
6.63 

a  trace 
10.59 


Baking  Powders. —  These  are  artificial  preparations  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  yeast  in  the  raising  of  bread,  biscuits,  etc.  They  consist  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  some  acid  or.acid  salt  which,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  react  on  each  other  with  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  common  to  them  all,  but  various  acid 
compounds  have  been  employed  to  liberate  the  gas,  and  from  them  the 
powder  naturally  takes  its  name. 

There  are  four  classes  of  baking  powders  in  common  use.  In  the 
first  cream  of  tartar  is  employed,  in  the  second  tartaric  acid,  in  the  third 
acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  in  the  fourth  ptitash  or  ammonia 
alum.  Moreover  many  powders  contain  a  salt  of  ammonia.  In  the 
alum  powders  it  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  the  alum  itself,  while  in 
others  it  is,  as  a  rule,  introduced  as  the  sesqui carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  pungent  odor  which  this  salt  possesses  prevents  its  use  in  any  but 
the  smallest  quantities,  and  so  used  it  cannot  be  considered  as  in  any 
way  affecting  the  wholesomeness  of  the  powder.  Experience  has  shown 
tiiat  when  the  acid  compound  and  the  bicarbonate  are  mixed,  a  reac- 
tion gradually  takes  place  between  them,  which  liberates  the  gas  before 
it  is  needed,  and  results  in  a  certain  deterioration  of  the  powder.  To 
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counteract  this,  flour  or  starch  is  generally  added  to  the  mixture, 
which  increases  the  keeping  quality  of  the  jKiwder,  although  it 
cannot  entirely  prevent  the  deterioration.  This  "  filling "  as  it  is 
called,  cannot  be  considered  as  objectionable  if  used  only  in  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  powder,  but  it  may  be  added 
in  such  quantities  that  it  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  adultera- 
tion. To  define  adulteration  in  this  connection  would  necessitate  the 
fixing  of  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  flour  or  starch  which  might  be 
added.  There  are  certain  difficulties  which  attend  the  fixing  of  such  a 
limit.  The  various  mixtures  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  acid  salts  do 
not  furnish  the  same  percentage  of  gas,  inasmuch  as  some  of  these  salts 
possess  greater  acidity  than  others.  It  follows  that  the  manufacturer 
employing  the  salt  of  greatest  neutralizing  power  might  justly  claiai  the 
right  to  use  more  filling,  inasmuch  as  his  powder  would  have  greater 
strength,  or  liberate  a  larger  percentage  of  gas.  To  avoid  this  difficulty 
it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  some  standard  amount  of  gas  which  the 
different  powders  should  yield,  and  then  the  question  of  "  filling  "  would 
regulate  itself.  Just  what  such  a  standard  of  available  gas  should  be 
it  would  be  difficult,  and  without  considerable  experiment,  impossible 
to  decide.  The  amount  of  filling  which  I  have  found  ranges  from  so 
to  60  per  cent.,  although  it  may  be  more  than  that  in  powders  in  which 
it  was  not  determined. 

Eighty-four  baking  powders  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  examina- 
tion, which  on  analysis  1  find  to  he  divided  as  follows : 

Cream  of  tartar  powders .'. .  49 

Tartaric  acid  powders 3 

Alum   powders. 30 

Phosphate  powders 3 

Creatn  of  tartar  and  alum  powders  (mixed) 8 

Phosphate  and  alum  powders  (mixed) i 

'  Seventy-three  contained  either  flour  or  starch,  while  eleven  had  no 
filling  whatever.  Thirty-five  contained  ammonia  in  some  form  of  com- 
bination. Of  the  total  number  examined,  eight  powders  were  adulter- 
ated, six  with  terra  alba,  one  with  insoluble  phosphate  of  calcium,  and 
one  with  tartrate  of  lime,  doubtless  as  an  adulteration  of  the  cream  of 
tartar  employed. 

Flours,  Bread,  etc. 

Flour. —  The  term  flour,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  is  applied  to  the 
powder  obtained  by  grinding  the  various  cereals  used  as  food. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of 
adulteration  with  the  view  of  applying  some  correction  for  the  evil,  it  is 
obviously  foreign  to  such  purpose  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  different  flours,  or  discussion  as  to  ahalytical 
methods,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  reach  the  object  in  view. 

Wheaten  Flour. —  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  any  of  the  cereals 
and  cereal  preparations  submitted  for  esamination  were  "  free  "  sam- 
ples, since  it  would  seem  to^  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  as 
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to  the  purpose  in  obtaining  them,  and  consequently  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  they  represent  the  best  quality  sold  in  the  State,  and  not  the 
poorest  nor  even  an  average  quality.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  in- 
formation to  warrant  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  considerable 
adulteration  practiced. 

Thifty-three  samples  of  wheal  products  were  submitted  to  me  for  ex- 
amination, including  eight  samples  of  "gluten  flour,"  and  three  samples 
of  "  farina,"  besides  several  samples  of  graham  flour.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  "gluten  flours  "  on  the  market,  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  special  addition  of  gluten.  The  samples  which  I  have  examined 
I  find  to  be  free  from  adulteration,  and  while  some  contain  little  or  no 
more  gluten  than  is  normally  present  in  wheaten  flour,  others  are  hon- 
estly deserving  of  the  name  —  gluten  flour.  These  conclusions  I  have 
reached  by  microscopical  examination,  the  chemical  analysis  necessary 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  these  flours,  I  have  not  had  the  time  as 
yel  to  complete.  ■    . 

The  samples  of  "  farina,"  which  consist  of  finely  granulated  wheat, 
were  found  of  excellent  quality,  as  also  the  samples  of  wheaten  flour  and 
graham  flour,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  unbolted  flour  of  wheat. 

The  adulterations  of  wheaten  flour  may  consist,  first,  of  an  admixture 
of  foreign  flour  or  meal,  as  that  of  barley,  corn,  bean,  rice  and  potato, 
or  secondly  of  mineral  matter,  as  alum,  clay,  chalk,  etc.  The  addition 
of  corn  meal  to  flour  is  reported  as  having  occurred  in  this  country, 
although  I  have  not  noticed  cases  of  this  kind  ;  the  addition  of  mineral 
matter  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Damaged  flour  is  sometimes  placed  upon 
the  market,  mixed'  either  with  good  flour,  or  with  some  mineral  matter, 
as  alum,  the  action  of  which  is  to  disguise  its  inferior  quahty.  The  use 
of  alum,  so  far  as  it  acts  injuriously  upon  the  human  system,  will  be 
considered  elsewhere,  but  its  employment  in  damaged  flour  should  be 
emphatically  condemned,  aside  from  the  question  of  its  wholesome nesa. 
In  damaged  flour  the  gluten  has  undergone  a  partial  decomposition 
or  fermentation,  giving  a  dark  appearance  to  the  flour.  The  alum  acts 
as  an  antiseptic,  checking  this  decomposition  and  giving  a  bread  much 
whiter  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  For  the  same  purpose  it  is 
sometimes  added  to  sound  flour  to  give  an  unnaturally  white  bread. 

Another  cause  of  deterioration  in  flour  and  one  occasionally  met 
with  is  the  presence  of  some  animal  or  vegetable  parasite  of  the  grain  ; 
and  of  these,  smut,  mildew,  darnel,  rust  and  ergot  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  any  discussion  of  these 
parasitic  growths,  nor  of  the  more  common  animal  parasites.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  sufllicient  ground  for  the  statement  that  some  of 
the  ill  effects  generally  attributed  to  other  causes  are  in  reality  due  to 
a  vegetable  parasite.  From  my  own  experience  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  darnel  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  than  other  vegetable 
parasites,  and  even  this  I  have  not  noticed  except  in  carelessly  cultivated 
cereals. 

Of  the  other  cereal  preparations  which  I  have  examined  little  need 
be  said.  They  are  as  a  rule  free  from  adulteration,  and  the  methods 
tor  detecting  the  adulterations  of  wheaten  flour  apply  also  in  the  case 
of  other  flours  and  cereals. 

Oatmeal,  Rye,  Barley. —  Twelve  samples  of  oatmeal,  ranging  in  price 
from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  seven  samples  of  barley  prepara- 
tions and  the  same  number  of  rye  products  were  submitted  for  examina- 
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tion.  They  were  found  to  be  free  from  adulteration  with  the  exception 
of  one  sample  of  rye  flour,  which  had  received  an  admixture  of  an  in- 
ferior wheaten  flour. 

Corn  Meal. — I  have  examined  ten  samples  of  com  meal,  both  yellow 
and  white,  and  two  of  corn  starch.  The  latter  consist  of  the  fine  flour 
of  com  and  are  of  good  quality,  while  the  former  contained  nothing 
worse  than  meal  worms,  and  these  in  but  a  few  instances. 

Rice. — Five  samples  of  rice  and  rice  flour  were  examined,  and  in  no 
case  were  foreign  substances  found.  The  rice  grain,  as  that  of  other 
cereals,  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  although  on  a  previous  occasion  I 
found  considerable  white  sand  present  in  one  sample. 

Buckwheat. — Eight  samples  of  buckwheat  flour  were  submitted,  and 
in  only  one  instance  was  there  indication  of  adulteration.  That  consis- 
ted in  the  addition  of  wheaten  flour. 

Sago  and  Tapioca. — Sago  is  obtained  from  the  pith  of  several  varie- 
ties of  palm,  and  in  the  form  of  meal  or  flour  consists  of  a  white  pow- 
der. As  sold  in  the  shops,  however,  it  generally  consists  of  small  grains, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  heat  is  employed,  and  hence  the  shape  of 
the  starch  granules  is  materially  modified.  Tapioca  is  obtained  from  the 
farinaceous  root  of  various  species  of  Manihot.  It  is  found  in  com- 
merce as  granulated,  pearl  or  flake  tapioca,  and  the  same  starch  when 
prepared  without  the  aid  of  heat  is  often  known  as  Brazilian  arrowroot. 
Sago  and  tapioca  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  potato  starch,  but 
this  and  other  foreign  matter  are  readily  detected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

Five  samples  of  sago,  and  seven  of  tapioca  were  examined.  The 
latter  were  free  from  adulteration,  but  in  die  case  of  the*  sago  two  sam- 
ples consisted  entirely  of  tapioca. 

Arrowroot. — Genuine  arrowroot  is  the  starch  obtained  from  the  tubers 
of  Maranta  arundittacea .  The  term,  however,  is  also  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  starches,  notably  those  from  Canna  edulis,  or  Tous  les 
mois  arrowroot,  Tacca  oceanica  oi  Tahiti  arrowroot,  Arum  wtacviahtm 
or  Portland  arrowroot,  and  Curcuma  angustifolia  or  East  Indian  arrow* 
root.  Com,  rice  and  potato  starches  are  often  called  arrowroots,  and 
there  is  therefore  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  word. 
This  confusion  is  rather  increased  by  applying  to  the  arrowroots  some 
name  supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  their  production,  as  Bermuda, 
St.  Vincent,  West  India,  etc. 

The  adulterations  of  maranta  arrowroot  are  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  admixture  or  substitution  of  some  cheaper  starch.  Taking 
the  term  arrowroot,  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  it  includes  sub- 
stances composed  solely  of  starch,  and  hence  adulteration  would  be  the 
substitution  of  a  starch  of  less  commercial  rather  than  dietetic  value. 
As  a  general  thing  the  cheaper  starches  are  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the 
genuine  article,  and  therefore  constitute  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

It  is  evident  that  the  remedy  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  requiring 
all  dealers  to  mark  the  arrowroot  with  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  This  is  done  in  a  few  cases  at  present,  but  usually  ihe 
geographical  name  is  aihxed.  Mixtures  of  different  starches  should  be 
marked  as  such.  The  microscope  affords  the  only  reliable  means  for 
detecting  the  adulteration  of  arrowroot  with  foreign  starches. 

I  have  examined  twenty-three  samples  of  commercial  arrowroot,  of 
which  seventeen  consisted  entirely  of  maranta  starch,  and  six  of  sub- 
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stitutions ;  one  was  a  mixture  of  maranta  and  tapioca  starches,  two  were 
maranta,  tapioca  and  potato,  and  three  consisted  of  tapioca  and  potato 
stare  he%. 

Bread. —  Ten  samples  of  wheaten  bread  were  submitted  to  me,  and 
in  no  case  did  the  chemical  or  microscopical  examination  show  adulter- 
ation. The  samples  in  roost  cases  represented  the  cheaper  class  of 
breads,  the  price  of  which  is  five  jir  six  cents  for  a  loaf  of  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  ounces. 

I  determined  in  each  sample,  first,  the  moisture  ;  second,  the  ash  ; 
third,  the  sili^  and  sand  ;  fourth,  the  phosphates  of  alumina  and  iron. 
The  last  was  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  samples  had 
been  adulterated  with  alum.  Tests  were  also  made  for  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  but  in  no  instance  was  it  detected. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

^i 

1! 

III 

IP 

41.60 
43.60 

43-34 

43.77 
.    41-54 
41-54 
43-46 
43-4' 
43-88 
41.89 

0.997 

1.006 
0.983 
0.943 
■■03s 
1.113 
0.915 
1.025 
0.915 

.0028 
.0078 
0041 
.0047 

.004  s 

.0055 

■0071 
.0089 
.0026 
.0078 

-0039 
.0073 

.0057 
.0039 
.0058 

.0051 
.0051 

.0045 

lO 

42.80 

1.0066 

.0056 

•OOS3 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  examinations  were  made  on  the  day  the 
bread  was  baked,  and  only  the  crumb  was  taken  for  analysis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  of  the  samples  of  bread  examined 
contained  over  forty-three  per  cent  of  moisture.  This  quantity  is  cer- 
tainly in  excess  of  what  should  exist  in  well-made  bread  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  ordinary  bakers'  bread  when  fresh. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  allowable  in  bread.  Mr.  Wanklyn  is  of  the  opinion  that  well- 
made  bread  should  not  contain  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent  of 
water,  while  other  writers  fix  a  higher  limit.  In  England,  where  bread 
is  sold  by  weight,  the  unscrupulous  baker  may  aim  to  overweight  the 
bread  with  moisture  and  under  such  circumstances  some  limit  would  be 
very  desirable,  but  as  no  such  limit  has  been  established  in  England,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  settle  upon  a  limit  in  this  country  where  bread  is 
generally  sold  by  bulk. 

In  the  above  analyses  the  amount  of  ash  is  about  the  average  of  un- 
adulterated breads.  Moreover  the  silica  and  the  phosphates  of  alumina 
and  iron  are  only  what  would  naturally  occur  in  the  ash  of  th&  flour,    r 


Methods  of  Examination. 
'      The  microscope  must  be  relied  upoo  almost  exclusively  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  various  starches,  and  abnormal  vegetable  growths.     A 
few  remarks  on  the  identification  of  the  starches  will  be  found  is  the 
latter  part  of  this  paper,   , 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  mineral  adulteration,  are  readily 
actoraplished  by  ordinary  analytical  methods.  The  determination  oif 
alumina,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  presence  of  alum  in 
fiour  and  bread,  requires  considerable  care,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
alumina  even  in  alumed  flour  or  bread  is  very  small,  and  might  be  con- 
fused with  that  naturally  present  in  the  ash  of  the  flour  itself.  It  is 
customary  to  make  a  certain  allowance, for  the  alumina  of  the  ash,  but 
no  fixed  amount  has  been  agreed  upon  by  analysts.  Various  writers 
allow  from  three  to  ten  milligrams  of  phosphate  of  alumina  in  one  hun- 
dred grams  of  bread. 

In  preparing  this  paper  the  comparatively  small  number  of  analyses 
which  have  been  made,  having  this  particular  point  ia  view,  do  not  w^ar- 
rant  a  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  limit,  and  moreover  the  matter  is  one 
which  can  be  easily  settled  when  the  alum  question  is  disposed  of. 

After  repeated  trials  of  the  various  methods  commonly  employed  in 
determining  alumina,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  one  suggested  by  Mr. 
Dupr6  (*48),  and  modified  by  Mr.  Wanklyn  (15S),  is  best  suited  to  the 
determination  of  the  alumina  in  flour  and  breads  It  depends  upon  the 
insolubility  of  the  phosphate  of  alumina,  and  the  solubility  ol  the 
phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  acetic  acid. 

Mr,  A.  W.  Blylh  (14)  has  recently  proposed  a  new  method  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  altim  in  bread,  which  is  based  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  alum,  and  of  any  phosphate  of  alumina  by  their  solubility 
in  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silicates  of  alumina 
are  not  acted  upon  by  an  acid  of  this  strength,  so  that  the  alumina 
natural  to  the  flour  does  not  interfere  with  the  detennination  of 
aluRi  which  may  have  been  added. 

The  analyses  of  bread  already  given,  were  made  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr,  Blyth's  paper,  so  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
making  a  comparison  between  the  method  suggested,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Dupr^  and  Wanklyn. 

While  Mr.  Blyth  does  not  claim  to  have  established  the  superioriiy 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  method,  it  appears  probable  that  it  will  afford 
a  more  reliable  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  alum  in  flour  and 
bread. 

A  qualitative  test  for  alum  which  has  received  considerable  attention 
deserves  mention  here.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  flour  or  bread 
containing  alum  is  colored  blue  or  lavender  by  a  tincture  of  logwood. 
This  test  was  applied  to  the  samples  of  flour  and  bread  examined,  and 
in  no  case  was  the  presence  of  alum  shown.  The  test  was  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell  (8),  The  tincture  is 
prepared  by  digesting  sixteen  grams  offreshly-cutlogwood  in  cold  methy- 
lated spirit  for  eight  hours,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid.  "For 
bread,  about  ten  grams  of  the  crumb  are  taken,  and  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  90  c.c.  of  water,  s  c.  c.  of  the  logwood  solution,  and  5  c.  c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  poured  over  the 
•Them  Dimib«iB  refer  to  the  blbllocrvhr  at  the  end  ol  thla  papar. 
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bread  in  a  porcelain  dish.  If  the  bread  contains  alum,  a  dark  lavender- 
blue  sooQ  makes  its  appearance."  The  bread  is  washed  and  dried, 
when,  if  the  color  remains,  it  is  taken  as  indication  of  the  presence  of 
alum.  In  applying  the  test  to  flour,  ten  grams  are  mixed  with  lo  c  c, 
of  water,  and  to  this  are  added  i  c.  c.  of  the  logwood  solution,  and  i 
c.  c.  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution.  Pure  flour  gives  a  pinkish 
color,  but  if  alum  is  present  the  color  is  a  lavender-blue. 

Of  course  in  the  use  of  such  tests  as  this,  confirmatory  tests  should 
be  applied,  and  where  prosecution  is  contemplated,  quantitative  deter- 
minations should  be  made. 

Mr.  Blyth,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  (14),  suggests  an  improve- 
ment in  applying  the  logwood  test.  It  depends  upon  the  known  property 
which  gelatine  possesses  of  uniting  with  alum.  A  small  piece  of  gela- 
tine is  digested  with  the  suspected  sample  of  flour  or  bread  until  quite 
soft,  after  which  the  logwood  test  is  applied. 

The  Alum  Question. 

In  the  making  of  bread,  and  foods  of  a  similar  nature,  alum  is  some- 
times added  to  the  ftpur  for  one  of  two  reasons,  either  to  disguise  th6 
inferior  quality  of  a  damaged  flour,  or  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances as  a  substitute  for  yeast,  in  the  form  of  a  baking  powder. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  wholesomeness  of  alum' its  use  in 
remedying  the  defects  of  damaged  flour  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  other 
than  a  very  objectionable  form  of  adulteration,  which  should  be  em- 
phatically condemned.  The  action  of  alum  on  flour  is  to  toughen  the 
gluten,  and  retard  those  changes  in  the  process  of  fermentation  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  yeast,  and  which  if  allowed  to  go  too  far,  would 
renderthe  bread  heavy  and  sour.  In  the  use  of  damaged  flour  this  ef- 
fect of  alum  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  enables  the  unscrupulous 
to  make  a  bread  possessing  the  appearance  of  a  first-class  article,  from 
material  unfit  for  human  food. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  baking  powders  in  this  country,  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  contain  some  form  of  alum  renders  the 
question  of  their  wholesomeness  one  of  interest  and  importance.  The 
question  as  it  has  been  discussed  in  England  and  France  has  referred 
more  to  the  use  of  alufti  in  breads  when  employed  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance only,  and  in  this  case  certainly  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  adul- 
teration. In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  which  com- 
mands more  immediate  attention  is  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders 
where  it  plays  a  part  which  must  be  performed  by  this  or  a  similar  sub- 
stance if  the  powder  is  to  accomplish  its  object. 

Much  has  been  written  and  many  varying  opinions  expressed  as  to 
the  action  of  alum  on  the  human  system.  Most  or  all  of  these  opinions 
seem  to  be  based  upon  theoretical  grounds,  and  I  do  not  find  that  any 
systematic  experiments  have  been  made  to  settle  the  question.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  use  of  alum  medicinally,  but  as  it  might  be  taken 
in  articles  of  food  in  combination  with  other  substances ;  and  in  the 
following  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  opinions  on 
both  sides. 

Some  persons  have  argued  the  question  apparently  upon  the  physio- 
logical effect  of  alum  as  given  in  works  on  Materia  Medica,  concluding 
that  its  effects,  as  usually  taken  in  food,  are  necessarily  the  same. 
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According  to  Dr.  Pereira(i2i,  p.  230)  "the  immediate /iy>(ir<i/ effect  of 

a  solution  of  alum  is  that  of  an  astringent,  namely,  corrugation  of  fibres 
and  contraction  of  small  vessels,  by  virtue  ot  which  it  checks  or  tempo- 
rarily stops  exhalation  and  secretion,  and  produces  paleness  of  parts  by 
diminishing  the  diameters  of  the  small  blood  vessels.  It  is  by  these 
local  effects  that  alum,  when  taken  internally,  causes  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  somewhat  increases  thirst,  checks  the  secretions  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  thereby  diminishes  the  frequency  and  in- 
creases the  consistency  of  the  stools.  But  when  alum  is  applied  to  a 
part  in  larger  quantities,  and  for  a  longer  period,  the  astriction  is  soon 
followed  by  irritation,  and  the  paleness  by  preternatural  redness.  And 
thus  taken  internally  in  large  doses,  alum  excites  nausea,  vomiting. 
griping,  purging,  and  even  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal — effects  which  may  be  perhaps  induced  by  small  quantities  in 
persons  endowed  with  unusual  or  morbid  sensibilities  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels."  He  also  adds  that  "  alum  becomes  absorbed,"  and  states 
that  Orfila  detected  alumina  in  the  hver,  spleen  and  urine  of  animals  to 
whom  alum  had  been  administered.  Other  opinions  on  this  point  are 
not  necessary,  as  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  alum  would  hardiv  deny 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Pereira's  statement ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  alum  is 
decomposed  in  the  baking  process  and  consequently  does  not  enter  the 
system  in  Ac  form  of  alum,  but  as  the  hydrate  or  phosphate  of  alumina. 
Moreover  that  the  quantity  is  small,  and  like  many  other  substances 
produces  injurious  effects  only  when  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Prof,  Liebig  (86,  p.  541)  says  that  when  alum  is  added  to  bread  it  is 
decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  flour  uniting  with  the  alumina 
to  form  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  difficultly  soluble  in  acids  and  'alkalies. 

Dr.  Hasaall  (67,  p.  349)  says  on  this  point  that  "  when  alum  is  added 
to  flour  or  bread,  it  becomes  decomposed,  sulphate  of  potash,  an  aperi- 
ent salt,  being  formed."  Mr.  Blyth  {13,  p.  33)  says  that  "  when  water  is 
put  to  dou^h,  the  alum  (unless,  indeed,  it  has  bpen  added  in  excessive 
quantities)  is  broken  up  and  ceases  to  exist  as  alum-"  Dr.  Parkes  (113, 
p.  246)  says  "  when  mixed  with  flour  and  baked,  the  alum  is  decom- 
posed, part  of  the  alumina  combines  most  strongly  with  phosphoric 
acid  ;  and  either  this  or  the  alum  itself  is  presumed  to  be  in  combina- 
tion with  the  gluten  ;  bisulphate  of  potassium  is  probably  formed."  He 
adds  on  the  following  page  "there  is  little  doubt  of  the  formation,  and 
none  of  the  insolubihty  of  phosphate  of  alumina."  From  this  it  seems 
probable  that  alum  as  such  does  not  enter  the  system,  but  is  decom- 
posed previous  to  and  during  the  process  of  baking. 

In  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders,  the  addition  of  water  effects  the 
reaction  between  the  alum  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forming  the 
hydrate  of  alumina,  together  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
potash  or  ammonia  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alum. 

Prof.  Liebig  thinks  the  phosphate  of  alumina  is  ultimately  formed 
and  that  it  is  Insoluble,  in  which  case  it  would  be  unacted  upon  by  the 
digestive  fluids.  Mr.  J.  W.  Knights  in  the  Norfolk  Baking  Powder 
Case  (107  p,  231)  testified  that  alum  was  converted  into  a  phosphate, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina,  that  this  phosphate  was 
insoluble  and  destroyed  "  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  bread  made  from 
flour."  Further  on  he  says  "  alum  is  a  strong  astringent,"  etc.  If  the 
alum  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  compound,  why  discuss  its  astrin- 
gent properties  ;  and  again,  is  there  nothing  beneficial  in  bread  but  the 
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phosphoric  acid?  Prof.  Muit  (107,  p.  231)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
baking  powder  acts  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble  phosphate  of 
the  flour  and  forms  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  alumina. 

Dr.  Tidy  (107  a,  p.  31)  doubts  whether  the  phosphate  of  alumina 
is  formed  at  all,  and  even  if  it  is  formed,  he  is  confident  that  it  would  be 
dissolved  in  the  gastric  juices.  Mr.  Sutton  (107,  p.  233)  denies  that 
alum  baking  powder  in  bread  tends  to  harden  the  gluten  and  make  it 
indigestible.  "The  phosphate  would  be  perfectly  inert  and  harm- 
less to  health."  He  also  made  some  experiments  with  bread 
raised  with  powder  and  also  with  yeast,  and  determined  the  phos- 
phoric acid  present.  ■  The  yeast  bread  gave  3.04  grains  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  phosphates  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  the  bread  made  with 
baking  powder  gave  2.33  grains,  showing  that  comparatively  little  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  wa^  rendered  insoluble  by  the  hydrate  of  alumina. 
Dr.  Thudicum  (107  a,  p.  31)  thinks  thatthe  phosphate  of  alumina,  if 
formed,  would  be  entirely  decomposed  by  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stom- 
ach; and  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  human  body 
by  the  use  of  an  alum  powder,  he  adds,  "  that  it  would  be  quite  .inapprecia- 
ble and  of  no  consequence  whatever,"  Prof.  S.W,  Johnson  (loi,  p.  118) 
does  n6t  recognize  the  conversion  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina  into  the 
phosphate,  and  he  considers  that  the  hydrate  would  be  dissolved  by  the 
acid  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  so  have  the  same  effect  as  any  other  sol- 
uble salt  of  alumina.  There  appears  therefore  to  be  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  phosphate  of  alumina  is  formed  or  not.  If  the 
phosphate  is  formed  there  is  reason'  to  suppose  that  it  is  decomposed  by 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  although  this  is  by  no  means  an  established 
fact,  and  just  how  far  the  new  compound  resembles  an  alum  in  its 
properties  there  is  some  uncertainty.  There  is  no  ground  for  conclud- 
ing, however,  that  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  alum. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  alum  in  bread  making,  has  of  late 
years  become  so  voluminous  that  it  would  be  impossible  within  the 
scope  of  this  report  to  give  more  than  a  few  representative  opinions. 

Liebig's  objection  to  the  use  of  alum  was  that  it  rendered  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  flour  insoluble,  and  also  that  it  permitted  the  use  of 
damaged  flour. 

Dr.  Pereira  (lao,  p.  3ii)says:  "Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
regarding  the  ill  effects  of  alum  on  the  healthy  stomach,  none  can  exist 
as  to  its  injurious  influence  in  case  of  dyspepsia." 

If  alum  or  the  hydrate  or  phosphate  of  alutnina  into  which  it  maybe 
converted  in  the  process  of  baking  has  any  injurious  effect,  the  effect 
would  be  most  and  soonest  felt  by  one  whpse  digestive  functions  were 
impaired.  While  Dr.  Pereira  is  quite  positive  as  to  its  injurious  effect,  his 
conclusion  seems  to  be  based  on  theory  rather  than  on  actual  experiment. 

Dr.  Desnos  {41  )  writes:  alum,  or  calcined  alum,  passing  into  the 
stomach  in  a  state  of  hydrated  alum,  its  toxical  qualities  are  very  probU- 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Prosper  de  Pietra  Santa  that  the 
Society  of  Physicians  of  London  have  condemned  this  adulteration  with 
unanimity.  ■ 

Prof.  Alp.  Chevallier  (zi,  p.  20)  regards  the  use  of  alum  as  injurious, 
and  says  that  it  should  never  enter  into  any  alimentary  preparation. 

A.  Trdbuchct  (149,  p.  86)  says:  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
72 
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froven  that  alum  may  be  administered  medically  in  very  large  doses 
St0  24  grams)  without  any  appreciable  injurious  results,  and  in  spite  of 
the  very  apparent  harmlessness  of  theadmixture  of  a  small  piece  of  alum 
to  the  bread,  the  Council  of  Health  of  Paris  has  seen  fit  that  it  should 
be  forbidden  to  any  baker  to  employ  this  salt  (alum)  in  the  making  of 
his  dough. 

Dr.  Dauglish  (67,  p.  344)  says  :  "  But  its  action  in  neutralizing  the 
efficacy  of  the  digestive  solvents  is  by  far  the  most  impoctant  and  un- 
questionable. The  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  by  the  baker  is 
the  prevention  of  those  early  stages  of  solution  which  spoil  the  color 
■and  lightness  of  the  bread  whilst  it  is  being  prepared,  and  which  it  does 
most  effectually ;  but  it  does  more  than  needed,  for  whilst  it  prevents 
solution  at  a  time  that  is  not  desirable,  it  also  continues  its  effect  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  gluten  and  other  valuable  constituents  of  the  flour  are  never  prop- 
erly dissolved,  but  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  affording 
any  nourishment  whatever." 

Dr.  Pavy  (116,  p.  238)  in  speaking  on  this  subject  says:  "In the  first 
place,  alum,  or  whatever  it  may  be  changed  into,  or  whatever  the  com- 
bination formed  with  the  flour  under  the  agency  of  the  heat  employed 
in  baking,  is  not  a  natural  article  for  ingestion.  Its  properties  are  sot 
such  as  to  be  likely  to  occasion  any  immediate  or  strong  effect,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a  deleterious  action  is  to  be  brought  home  to  it  in  a 
precise  or  definite  manner,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  producing 
dyspepsia  and  constipation." 

Dr.  Hassall  (67,  p.  349)  says :  "  The  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  particu- 
larly injurious,  •  •  *  it  hardens  the  nutritious  constituent  of  the 
bread,  the  gluten,  *  *  it  enables  the  baker  to  adulterate  his  bread 
with  greater  quantities  of  rice  and  potatoes,  "  *  and  lastly  by  the  use 
of  alum  he  is  able  to  pass  off  an  inferior  and  even  a  damaged  flour,  for 
one  of  superior  quality.  *  •  •  Further,  alum  is  very  apt  to  disor- 
der the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  acidity  and  dyspepsia.  *  *  •  The 
manner  in  which  it  does  so  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained." 

Dr.  Parkes  (113,  p.  248)  says:  "A  question  like  this  is  obviously 
difficult  of  that  strict  proof  we  now  demand  in  medicine,  and  personally 
I  have  been  able  to  come  to  no  conclusion.  Seeing,  indeed  that  the 
usual  effect  of  bad  flour  is  flatulence  and  diarrhcea.  if  constipation  were 
decidedly  producd  by  bread,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  proceed  from 
alum  than  from  any  other  ingredient  of  the  bread."  He  considers  that 
in  view  of  the  large  quantity  of  alum  often  added  to  bread,  if  aluminium 
phosphate  acts  as  an  astringent,  a  person  might  take  in  an  ordinary  meal 
an  amount  sufficient  to  produce  constipation.  "  Looking  then  to  the 
positive  evidence,  and  the  reasonableness  of  that  evidence,  it  seems  to 
me  extremely  likely  that  strongly  alumed  bread  does  produce  the  in- 
jurious effects  ascribed  to  it." 

Mr.  Blyth  says  (13,  p.  33) :  "The  influence  of  alum,  on  health,  in 
the  small  quantities  in  which  it  is  added  to  bread,  is  very  problematical 
and  rests  upon  theory  more  than  observation.  •  *  •  But  not- 
withstanding the  obscurity  as  to  its  action  on  the  economy,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  serious  adulteration,  and  not  to  be 
permitted,"  As  to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  it  is  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  some  other  acid  salt  as  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  have  been  considered  harmless,  and  if  the  effect  of  alum 
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on  the  health  is  problematical  as  Mr.  Blyth  claims,  there  seems  to  be 
*  DO  sufficient  reason  for  prohibiting  its  use. 

Mr.  Church,  A.  H.  (33,  p.  69)  says :  "  Alum  and  sulphate  of  copper 
are  dangerous  adulterants  when  added  to  a  material  in  daily  use  like 
bread," 

Dr.  Thudicum  in  the  Norfolk  Case  (107  a,  p.  3t)  testified  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  use  of  the  powder  (alum)  injurious.  Dr.  Tidy 
(107a,  p.  13)  testified  in  the  same  case  that  he  did  not  think  the  pow- 
der injurious.  Dr.  Letheby,  discussing  a  paper  on  Bread  Manufacture 
(39,  p.  26a)  said  that  the  alum  question  was  still  a  mootquestion  ;  and 
Dr.  Odling  in  the  same  discussion  said  he  did  not  think  the  use  of  alum 
in  Small  quantities  prejudicial. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr,  J.  West  Knights  (80,  p. 
18)  to  ascertain  "the  effects  of  the  antiseptic  power  of  alum  in  im- 
pairing the  action  of  the  solvent  juices  of  the  body."  He  prepared  an 
artificial  gastric  juice  by  dissolving  pepsin  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  fluid  gluten  obtained  from  pure 
wheat  flour.  Two  grammes  of  the  gluten  were  boiled  ten  minutes  in 
pure  water,  then  removed  and  on  digesting  in  the  gastric  Huid  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  90  deg,  to  96  deg,  F.  was  dissolved  after  five  hours. 
Another  portion  of  two  grammes  was  first  boiled  in  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  alum,  and  then  digested  in  the  gastric  fluid  for  five 
hours,  when  th.e  undissolved  portion  was  found  to  equal  1,05  grammes. 

A  third  experiment  was  made  in  which  the  gluten  was  boiled  in  water 
containing  small  quantities  of  alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  after 
treatment  with  the  gastric  fluid  there  remained  .90  gramme  of 
undissolved  gluten,  of  two  grammes  taken.  In  the  fourth  experiment 
two  grammes  of  gluten  were  first  boiled  in  water  containing  alum  and 
phosphate  of  soda.  After  being  digested  with  the  gastric  fluid  as  in  the 
previous  experiments,  .80  gramme  of  the  gluten  was  left  undissolved. 
'  The  results  of  these  experiments  prove  that  alum  either  alone  or  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  in  the  presence  of  soluble  phosphates  exerts  a 
powerful  action  on  the  digestibility  of  gluten  in  the  stomach," 

Other  experiments  were  made  with  two  samples  of  bread,  ,one  of 
which  was  raised  with  yeast  afld  the  other  with  alum  baking  powder, 
A  portion  equal  to  1,2  granynes  of  dry  bread  was  taken  from  each,  and 
after  treatment  with  the  gastric  Juice,  the  residue  left  from  the  yeast 
bread  weighed  ,4  gramme,  while  that  from  the  alum  bread  weighed  .66 
gramme,  thus  showing  tiiat  the  pure  bread  was  about  one-third  more 
soluble  in  the  gastric  juice  than  the  bread  that  contained  the  alum  bak- 
ing powder." 

Mr.  Knights  also  calls  attention  to  the  injurious  action  of  alum  in 
hindering  the  solvent  action  of  the  saliva  upon  the  starchy  matter  of  the 
bread.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  this  action  experimentally,  malt 
was  employed,  the  diastase  of  which  was  considered  to  have  an  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  animal  diastase  of  the  saliva. 

"  Two  separate  portions  of  malt  were  weighed,  of  one  gramme  each ; 
to  one  portion  one-tenth  of  a  grammeof  crystallized  alum  was  added;  both 
portions  were  then  digested  with  equal  quantities  of  hot  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  r6o  deg.  F.  (a  temperature  very  favorable  for  the  conver- 
sionof  starch  by  diastase), and  maintained  at  that  temperature  half  an  hour; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  both  samples  were  filtered  ;  the  filtered  liquids 
were  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residues  which  represented  that 
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portion  of  the  malt  that  had  been  dissolved  by  the  mashing  process, 
were  weighed :  the  sample  without  alum  had  produced  seventy  per  cent  ' 
of  soluble  matter;  the  sample  that  had  been  treated  exactly  similar, 
with  the  exception  that  a  small  quantity  of  alum  had  been  added,  produced 
only  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  obtained  from  the 
malt." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  alum  added  in  this  experi- 
ment is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  employed  in  practice,  and 
of  course  no  such  disastrous  result  would  be  produced  as  that  given  by 
Mr.  Knights,  In  regard  to  all  these  experiments  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  far  the  experimenter  has  succeeded  in  imitating  nature  in 
the  preparation  of  the  artificial  gastric  juice,  and  also  to  what  extent  the 
subsequent  experiments  can  be  taken  as  representing  the  natural  process 
of  digestion. 

In  the  first  experiments  no  mention  is  made  of  the  amount  of  alum 
employed,  and  judging  from  the  last  experiment  it  is  possible  that  in 
every  case,  the  amount  was  in  excess  of  that  used  in  the  practical 
operation  of  bread  making. 

At  best  the  methods  of  nature  are  very  difficult  to  imitate  and  in  con- 
ducting experiments  to  decide  points  of  this  kind  natural  conditions 
should  be  reproduced  as  far  as  possible.  Some  substances,  considered 
as  injurious,  act  very  slowly  and  an  exaggerated  experiment  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  nature  of  that  action.  At  the  same  time  when  there 
are  so  many  unknown  (Quantities  as  exist  in  experiments  upon  the 
animal  organism,  long  series  of  experiments  under  all  the  varying  natural 
conditions  of  the  subject  are  necessary  in  order  to  reach  satisfactory 
conclusions. 

There  are  on  record  a  few  cases  of  persons  being  taken  sick  after 
eating  bread  found  to  contain  alum,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  alum  was  the  cause.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  alum  is  sometimes  added  to  damaged  flour  to  stop  and  partially 
correct  the  injurious  effect  of  the  fermentation,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  effects  ascribed  to  alum  may  be,  as  Dr.  Parkes  suggests, 
really  owing  to  the  flour.  As  the  "usual  effect  of  bad  flour  is  flatulence 
and  diarrhoea,  if  constipation  were  decidedly  produced  by  bread  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  proceed  from  alum  than  from  any  other  ingredient  of 
the  bread." 

In  1 840  Dr.  Lef6bure  stated  that  several  families  of  his  clientage  were 
suffering  with  gastro-intestinal  ailments  which  he  recognized  were  pro- 
duced by  bread  containing  alum.  At  least  alum  was  found  in  the  bread 
and  it  appears  that  he  inferred  that  alum  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

I  have  used  in  my  own  family  an  alum  baking  powder  for  six  weeks 
continuously.  It  was  employed  in  making  biscuit,  and  the  amount  of 
powder  taken  daily  by  each  individual  was  equivalent  to  from  seventeen  . 
to  thirty-four  grains  of  desiccated  ammonia  alum.  It  was  impossible 
to  detect  any  inconvenience  whatever  in  the  use  of  the  alum  powder, 
but  it  should  be  added  that  there  are  no  dyspeptics  in  my  family  so  that 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  action  of  the  powder 
under  circumstances  where  any  injurious  effect  would  be  most  notice- 
able. 

Legislatitm.^Vn  England  in  1821,  during  the  reign  of  George  IV,  an 
act  was  passed  which  prohibited  the  use  in  the  making  of  bread  for  sale, 
of  alum  or  of  any  preparation  or  mixture  in  which  alum  was  an  iogre- 
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dieot.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  was  a  fine  from  £5  tO;^as. 
By  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of  1861,  this  was  repealed,  and  the 
act  as  now  in  force  in  England  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  alum,  although 
public  sentiment  is  cenerally  opposed  to  it.  It  follows  that  under  die 
English  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  there  can  be  no  conviction  for  the 
use  of  alum  unless  the  prosecution  can  establish  the  fact  that  alum  is  in- 
jurious to  health. 

In  France  the  use  of  alum  in  bread-making  is  not  allowed,  although 
there  is  no  law  specially  prohibiting  it.  This  is  fully  explained  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  article  on  the  subject  of  "alum  in  bread-mak- 
ing" recently  prepared  for  the  Sanitary  Engineer  by  Dr.  Prosper  de 
Pietra  Santa  of  Paris. 

Art.  I  of  the  law  of  1851,  prohibits  under  penalties  (fine  and  imprison- 
ment) the  adulteration  of  substances,  either  alimentary  or  medical,  in- 
tended for  sale;  and  since  adulteration  is  defined  to  be  the  voluntary, 
addition  to  any  substance  whatever  of  a  product  foreign  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  fraud  or  gain  ;  and  again  since  the  regulations  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  the  Police  do  not  admit  in  the  making  of  bread  of  any  Other 
substance  than  flour,  water,  salt  and  raisings,  it  results  that  in  Prance 
alum  cannot  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

In  Germany  both  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  are  forbidden  in  bread 
making.     (42,  p.  126.) 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  does  not  • 
seem  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effecris  of  alum  upon  the 
human  system  to  warrant  legislation  against  it.  That  alum  as  used  or- 
dinarily in  bread  making  is  unattended  by  any  immediately  injurious 
results  seems  reasonably  certain,  but  further  and  more  exhaustive  ex- 
periments are  necessary  before  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled 
regarding  its  action  upon  the  human  system,  especially  in  caises  of  weak 
digestive  organs.  Experiments  should  be  made-upon  subjects  in  ordi- 
nary health.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  alum  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  dyspeptics  would  be  to  subject  it  to  a  very  severe  test  —  a  test 
which  many  articles  of  food  of  daily  consumption  could  not  stand  suc- 
cessfully. Such  a  standard  could  be  adopted  only  upon  the  ground 
that  bread  and  like  preparations  were  too  important  as  articles  of  diet 
to  have  their  value  in  any  way  impaired.  Less  objection  is,  at  present, 
made  to  the  use  of  alum  than  was  the  case  several  years  ago,  and  still 
further  experimeiit  might  show  that  even  this  objection  was  without 
foundation. 


The  microscope  forms  a  very  important,  and  in  many  cases  the  only 
means,  of  detecting  food  adulterations,  and  nowhere  is  its  usefulness 
more  apparent  than  in  the  examination  of  the  various  starches. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  the  starches  obtained  from  cereals, 
bulbs,  seeds,  etc.,  are  identical  in  chemical  composition,  and,  as  a  rule, 
present  to  chemical  reagents  no  distinctive  properties,  each  one  has 
been  given  a  form  of  its  own  with  characteristics  not  shared  with  any 
other  member  of  the  group.  For  this  reason  the  recognition  of  the 
different  starches  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty,  a  careful  study 
of  the  shape,  size  and  peculiarities  of  each  being  all  that  is  required. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  some  microscopical 
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classification  of  starches,  based  upon  the  natural  orders,  have  met  with 
little  success.  Starches  of  different  botanical  orders  often  resemble 
each  other  more  closely  than  those  of  the  same  order.  The  classifica- 
tion which  more  nearly  meets  the  requirements  is  bas^d  entirely  upon 
the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  granules  as  regards  the  hilum, 
rmgs,  etc.  At  the  same  time  these  classifications  are  of  comparatively 
little  service  in  the  recognition  of  the  starches.  The  characteristics 
upon  which  the  classification  is  based  will  often  be  found  to  differ  some- 
what in  different  samples  of  the  same  starch  ;  and  sometimes  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  are  entirely  wanting.  Moreover  much  depends  upon 
the  method  of  preparation  and  examination  of  the  starch,  and  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  observer.  Where  one  would 
see  lines  or  rings,  another  under  the  same  conditions  would  not  ;  and 
with  variable  factors  existing  in  the  light  and  magnifying  power  em- 
ployed the  difficulty  becomes  more  evident. 

Of  the  classifications  proposed,  the  simplest  is  that  of  Dr.  Farkes 
(113,  p.  255).  It  includes,  however,  only  the  more  common  starches. 
A  more  complete  classification  is  that  of  Dr.  Muter  (103,  p.  172  ;  and 
103  a,  p.  473);  while  a  third  is  given  by  Dr.  A.  Vogl  {152,  p.  51), 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  plan  in  the  examination  of  starches 
is  to  have  small  specimens  of  the  starches  for  comparison.  They  are 
conveniently  kept  in  large-mouthed  vials,  and  should  be  dry.  Of  couree 
their  origin  and  purity  should  be  insured  or  they  are  quite  useless. 
Mounted  starches  are  not  satisfactory  for  comparison. 

In  examining  starches  I  have  found  that  a  mixture  of  water  and 
glycerine  (1:1)  answers  very  well,  although  water,  glycerine,  Canada 
balsam,  etc.,  are  sometimes  employed.  As  the  mounting  medium  has 
more  or  less  influence  in  bringing  out  the  characteris^cs  of  the  starch 
granules,  it  is  important  to  employ  the  same  medium  both  in  the 
standard  and  in  the  spteimen  to  be  examined.  A  minute  quantity  of 
the  starch  is  placed  upon  the  glass  slide,  thoroughly  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  and  a  glass  cover  put  on.  This  should  be  pressed 
down  very  gently  as  excessive  pressure  or  a  grinding  motion  is  liable  to 
injure  the  starch  granules.  I  prefer  a  one-fifth  inch  objective  with  B 
eye-piece,  although  a  lower  power  is  often  recommended. 

Polarized  hght  is  a  very  important  aid  in  the  identification  of 
starches-  By  its  use  the  rings  are  often  more  easily  seen,  and  the  posirion 
of  the  hilum  is  immediately  ascertained,  since  the  arms  of  the  cross  unite 
in  the  hilum.  Some  writers  state  that  certain  starches  do  hot  show  the 
cross,  and  the  statement  has  even  been  made  with  regard  to  wheat  starch. 
This  however  is  an  error.  The  cross  is  readily  seen  in  wheat  starch, 
but  with  difficulty  in  the  smaller  starch  granules,  as  those  of  rice  and 
oat.  I  have  noticed  the  cross  in  all  the  more  common  starches  thatare 
likely  to  come  under  the  observation  of  the  analyst. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  more  common  starches  were 
drawn  with  the  camera  lucida,  and  reproduced  from  the  drawings  for 
the  purpose  of  this  report.  The  drawings  of  the  sago  and  potato 
starches  were  made  from  microscopic  slides  which  had  been  prepared 
for  some  time ;  in  all  other  cases  the  drawings  were  made  from  fresh 
specimens.  The  illustrations  represent  on  the  right  of  the  figure  the 
appearance  of  the  granules  by  polarized  light,  while  on  the  left  they  are 
as  ordinarily  seen  without  this  adjunct 

Wheat.  The  general  form  of  wheat  granules  is  circular,  althon^ 
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a  few  are  elHntical,  often  irregularly  so.  As  a  rule  the  rings  are 
invisible,  but  tn  the  elliptical  granules  faint  rings  are  sometimes 
seen .  The  hilum  is  occasionally  seen  as  a  central  spot  or  short  irregular 
fissure,  but  generally  it  is  invisible.  On  looking  at  this  starch  the  im- 
mediate impression  is  that  two  sizes  of  granules  predominate  —  those  of 
large 'size  and  others 
of  very  small  size,  with 
few  intermediate. 

The  larger  granules 
measure  from  .ooiii 
to  .00197  of  an  inch, 
while  the  small  ones 
seldom  exceed  .00034 
and  often  are  only  1 
.00009  "f  3"  '"'^*'  '" 
length.  With  polar- 
ized light  a  cross  is 
visible.  In  the  circular  ] 
granules  this  ie  dull 
and  indistinct,  but 
it  is  much  clearer  in 
those  of  elliptical 
form.  With  a  green 
or  red  selenite  plate, 
preferably  the  former, 
the  circular  granules 
show  little  change  of  Wheat  Starch.  Drawn  with  ihe  Camera  Lucida,  and 
color.      In  a  few  it  is  magnibed  250  diameters, 

more  decided,  especially  in  the  elliptical  granules. 

Barley. — The  starch  of  barley  presents  the  same  general  shape 
as  the  wheat  granules, 
a.  few  being  elliptical 
but  the  greater  num- 
ber circular.  In  many  . 
granules  the  shape  is 
slightly  angular  as 
though  a  piece  had 
been  cut  off.  In  the 
majority  of  granules 
the  rings  are  invisible, 
but  in  afew,  faint  ones  | 
are  seen.  The  hilum 
is  central.but  is  practi- 
cally invisible.  In 
looking  at  a  slide  of 
barley  starch  one  miss- 
esthe  large  number  of 
very  small  granules  so 
characteristicofwheat 
starch.  The  granules 
are  of  different  sizes, 
a  few  are  very  small, 
l)ein^  about  .00018  of 
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an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  majority  range  from  .0005  to  .0015  of  an 
inch.  The  largest  granules  of  barley  starch  aresroaller  than  the  largest 
of  wheat  starch.  The  identification  of  barley  starch  in  the  presence  of 
wheat  starch  is  quite  impossible,  but  separately  they  may  be  identified, 
the  sizes  of  the  granules  however  being  the  only  ground  for  such  identi- 
fication. 

With  polarized  light  barley  starch  presents  much  the  same  appearance 
as  wheat.  The  elliptical  granules  are  brighter  andshow  a  more  distinct 
cross,  while  in  the  circular  granules  it  is  very  dull.  With  aselenite  plate 
this  starch  appears  the  same  as  wheat. 

Sye. — In  form  the  granules  of  rye  starch  are  as  like  those  of 
wheat  and  barley  as  it  is  possible  to  describe  them.  The  rings  and 
hilum  are  also  quite  invisible  in  the  majority  of  granules.  In  examin- 
ing rye  starch  most  microscopic  fields  present  one  or  more  granules 
which  are  marked  by  a  deep  fissure  extending  from  the  centre  in  the 
form  of  a  three-  or  four-armed  star  nearly  or  quite  to  the  circumference 
of  the  granule.  I  have  not  found  these  &ssuies  so  frequently  nor  of  so 
^  large  size  in  the  gran- 

utesof  wheat  or  barley; 
but  their  absence  must 
not  be  considered  as 
proving  the  absence  of 
rye  starch,  as  the  fis- 
sured granules  are  of 
variable     occurrence, 

!and  appear  in  some 
specimens  more  than 
in  others,  possibly  de- 
pending upon  the  age 
and  moisture  of  the 
sample.  In  size  the 
largest  of  the  lye 
granules  are  larger 
than  those  of  wheat, 
and  considerably  larg- 
er than  the  largest  of 
barley.  There  are  also 
many  very  small  gran- 
Ryb;  Starch.  Drawn  with  rhe  Camera  Lucida  and  "'es,  although  nut  so 
magnilied   250  diameters,  numerous  as  in  wheat 

Starch.  The  small  granules  average  about  .00025  "^  ^"  \nc!a.  in  diante- 
ter,  whilethe  larger  ones  vary  from  ,0005  to  .0018  of  an  inch.  Rye 
starch,  with  polarized  light,  presents  the  same  dull  cross  as  wheat  and 
barley  starch,  with  an  occasional  brighter  one.  With  a  selenite  plate 
it  is  like  the  preceding  starches. 

Corn.  —  Com  starch  granules  are  as  a  rule  polygonal  in  form, 
the  angles  being  sharply  defined  in  some  and  considerably  rounded  in 
other  granules.  A  few  granules  are  round.  The  rings  are  either  invisi- 
ble or  seen  with  difficulty  in  a  few  of  the  larger  granules.  The  hilum 
however  is  well  marked  and  consists  of  a  small  central  spot,  or  as    seen 
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in  the  larger  granules,  of  a  straight  or  star-shaped  fissure.     The  granules 

varTin  size  from  .0003 

to  .0008  of  an   inch, 

and  but   seldom   will 

granules  be  found  to 

exceed  these  limits. 

With  polarized  light 
com  ■  starch    granules 
presentadistinctcross,   , 
the  remainder  of  the  / 
granules    being  much  / 
brighter  than  with  fhe  I 
average     granule     of  I 
wheat,  barley  and  rye-  \ 
The  arms  of  the  cross  ) 
intersect  in  the  centre 
of  the   granule.     The 
colors  as  shown  by  a 
selenite  plate  are  more 
brilliant     than     with 
wheat,  but  the  effect  is 
partly     lost     by     the 

small  size  of  the  gran-     Cork  Starch,     Drawn  with  ihe  Camera  Lucida,  and 
ules.     The  colors  are  magnibed  500  diameiers. 

more  decided  with  the  green  plate. 

Oal-—The  starch  granules  of  oat  are  generally  polygonal  in  form, 
a  few,  however,  are  oval  and  others  shaped  like  apple  seeds.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  this  starch  is  the  grouping  together  of  these  single  granules 
into  compound  granules  of  considerable  size.  With  sufficient  magnify- 
ing power  the  compound  nature  of  these  large  granules  can  be  easily  de- 
tected, but  with  low 
powers  they  might 
easily  be,  and  indeed 
have  been  mistaken 
for  single  granules  of 
large  size.  The  form 
of  the  compound  gran- 
ules is  generally  oval, 
but  occasionally  they 
will  be  seen  partly. 
broken  up  into  small 
granules.  The  rings 
and  hilum  are  invisi- 
ble unless  the  power 
employed  exceeds  one- 
fifth  inch. 

The  granules  vary 
in  size  from  .00013  *" 
.00045  ol  3.n  inch,  the 
average  length  being 
about  .00035  of  an 
inch. 

The  statement  has 
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been  made  by  some  writers  on  this  subject  that  the  oat  granules  do 
not  show  the  cross  by  polarized  light.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  The 
cross  can  be  seen  with  a  one-fifth  inch  power,  although  it  might  be  easQy 
overlooked  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  granules.  The  cross 
is  not  seen  on  first  looking  at  the  granules,  but  by  slowly  turning 
the  analyzer,  and  looking  at  one  particular  granule  the  cross  con  be 
seeff.  In  the  largest  granules  it  is,  of  course,  seen  most  readily.  It  is 
also  visible  in  the  individual  granules  forming  the  compound  granules. 
In  no  case,  however,  is  it  as  distinct  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

Riee.  Rice  granules  are,  almost  without  exception,  polygonal  in 
form,  generally  with  sharply  defined  angles  somewhat  resembling  oat 
starch.  The  granules  are  often  found, in  groups,  as  with  oat  starch, 
but  with  rice  the  out- 
line of  these  masses  is 
very  irregular.  The 
rings  and  hilum  are 
not  visible  with  a 
power  of  one-fifth  inch 
and  under  ;  but  Dr. 
Muter  states  that  with 
a  one-eighth  or  one- 
twelfth  inch  power  the 
hilura  becomes  visible. 
The  granules  vary  in 
size  from  .0002  to 
.0004  of  an  inch. 
With  polarized  light 
the  granules  of  rice 
starch  show  a  cross  the 
same  as  oat  starch, 
and  althoiigh  very 
faint  and  only  visible 
in  the  largest  granules 
Rice  Starch,  Drawn  wiili  ibe  Camera  Lucida,  and  it  can  be  seen  with  a 
magnified  500  diameters.  one-fifth   men   power. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  the  cross  is  shown  in  but  a  few  of  the 
larger  granules.  The  selenite  plate  does  not  aid  in  the  study  of  these 
small  granules  under  polarized  light. 

Buckwheat.  This  starch  somewhat  resembles  those  of  rice  and  oat 
in  the  shape  of  its  granules,  the  prevailing  form  being  angular.  At 
the  same  time  the  angles  are  more  rounded,  and  in  a  few  granules 
the  form  is  quite  round.  The  granules  are  often  aggregated  into  small 
masses  as  with  rice  and  oat  starches.  No  rings  are  visible  ;  but  with  a 
one-fifth  inch  power  the  hilum  may  be  seen  in  many  granules  as  a  cen- 
tral spot  or  a  minute  star-shaped  fissure,  much  more  distinct  than  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  starches. 

This  starch  has  received  less  study  than  most  of  those  usually  met 
with,  and  consequently  there  are  fewer  recorded  measurements  of  the 
granules.  Vogl  gives  the  size  as  from  .00052  to  .00086  of  an  inch,  and 
Hager  as  from  ,00059  to -00096  of  an  inch.     A  number  of 
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ments  recently  made  of  -freshly  prepared  specimens  gave  from  .0002 
to  ■00053  ^'  ""  ''^^'^  ^ 
the  size  of  the  buck- 
wheat granules.  It 
seems  probable  that 
the  measurements 
given  by  Vogl  and 
Hager  have  reference 
to  a  species  of  buck- 
wheat possessing  nat- 
urally granules  of 
larger  size.  With  poi- 
arizedlight  buckwheat 
starch  presents  a  clear- 
ly defined  cross  which 
can  be  seen  without 
difficulty.  There  is  no 
very  decided  change 
of  color  by  the  use 
of  the  selenite  plate. 


BuCKWHKAT  Starch.  Drawn  wiih  the  Camera  Lucida, 
and  magnified  500  diamelers. 
Sean.  The  granules  of  bean  starch  are  generally  of  an  oval  shape, 
occasionally  reniform  or  kidney-shaped;  When  magnified  250  diameters 
the  concentric  rings  are  visible,  although  somewhat  faint.  '  The  hilum 
is  very  distinct  as  a  central  slit,  in  some  cases  being  more  or  less 
branching- 

The  granules   vary 
in  size  from  .0008  to 
.oeiS  of  an  inch,  with 
occasional     ones      as 
small  as. 0005  of  aninch 
Under      polarized 
light   they   present   a  i 
very  distinct  cross,  the  L 
remaining  pfajt  of  the 
granule  being  especi- 
ally bright.     In  some  I 
granules  the  arms  ofl 
the  cross  intersect  i 
j,  this  being 
noticeable 


rule. 


right  angles 

especially 

in  those  m 

in    form ; 

however, 

cross  at  an  acute  angle, 

producing  a  long,  dark 

line      of      intersection  Bkan  Starch.     Drawn  with  [he  Camera  Lucida.  and 

through   the  centre  of  magnified  350  diametera. 

the  granule.     With  a  selenite  plate,  especially  the  green,  the  colors  are 

unusually  brilliant,  although  inferior  to  potato  star(£  iitthis  respect 
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Pea.  In  fonn  the  granules  of  pea  starch  are  the  same  as  those  ct' 

bean,  being  oval  and  reniform.  Some  granules  are  very  much  enlarged 
at  one  end,  and  from  the  outline  would  be  considered  as  a  single 
granule.  By  the  aid  of  polarized  light,  however,  it  appears  that  ihey 
are  double  granules,  having  two  hilums  and  showing  two  crosses.  A  few 
triple  granules  are  also  seen.  In  a  specimen  of  pea  starch  prepared 
from  dried  peas,  and  from  which  the  accompanying  illustration  was 
drawn,  the  concentric  rings  were  distinctly  risible ;  but  the  hilum,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  as  distinct  as  in  bean  starch.  When 
it  is  visible,  however,  it  resembles  that  of  the  bean  granules.  Writers 
on  this  subject  have  stated  that  the  concentric  rings  are  nearly  invisible, 
and  the  hilum  even 
more  distinct  than  in 
bean  flour,  and  by 
some  these  are  given  as 
distinguishing  marks 
between  these  two 
leguminous  starches. 
It  is  evident,  however, 
that  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  such 
distinctive  marks 
which  are  liable  lo 
vary  with  the  speci- 
men examined.  It  is 
a  difScult  matter  to 
distinguish  bean  starch 
from  that  of  pea,  and 
quite  impossible  to 
identify  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  other. 
The  granules  of  pea 
Pea  Starch.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  Starch  range  from 
magnified  250  diameteis.  .0008  to   .0020  of   an 

inch  in  length.  Under  polarized  light  pea  starch  presents  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  bean  starch,  with  the  production^of  a  well-defined  cross, 
and  giving  the  same  bright  colors  with  a  selenite  plate.  As  a  rule  the 
reniform  granules  of  pea  and  bean  starches  give  a  double  cross.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  no  other  starches  sh(!iw  this  with  the  same  frequency. 

Sago. —  Both  sago  and  tapioca  as  found  in  commerce  consist  of  the 
meal  which  has  been  dried  on  hot  plates.  The  effect  of  this  heating  is 
to  cause  the  granules  to  swell  and  sometimes  to  burst,  in  which  cjse 
they  lose  many  of  their  characteristics,  A  few  unaltered  granules  will 
be  found  in  every  case,  so  that  the  starch  is  readily  distinguished,  al- 
though more  careful  study  is  needed  to  determine  adulteration  with 
foreign  starches.  The  figure  represents  prepared  sago,  the  granules 
having  undergone  liule  change  by  heating. 

The  granules  of  sago  meal  are  for  the  most  part  oval  in  shape.  Many 
of  them  are  abruptly  terminated  at  the  end  opposite  the  hilum  as  though 
broken  off,  and  they  presant  a  more  or  less  plane  surface,  in  prepared 
sago  the  shape  is  much  the  same,  but  many  granules  are  ruptured,  the  pro- 
portion of  these  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  heat  to  which  the 
Etairch  has  been  subjected. 
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vilh  the  Camera  Lucida.  and 
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The  rings  are  faintly  visible  in  the  sago  meal,  and  these  are  still 
seen  in  a  few  granules  " 

of  prepared  sago.  The 
hilum  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular    spot      or     fre- 
quently of  a  short  slit 
or  stellate  depression, 
generally  at  the  small- 
er end  of  the  granule, 
but    sometimes  at    the- J 
larger   end-     In     pri 
pared  sago  the  hilui 
becomes  a    large  oval,  1 
depression,    with    oc- 
casionally [he  stellate 
iiitum  seen  in  the  raw 
sago. 

There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  size  between 
the  granules  of  raw 
and  prepared  sago- 
They   vary   in    length 

from    .0012    to    .0026  Sago  Starch.     _ 

of  an  inch.  mignified    250  d 

With  polarized  light  sago  starch  presents  a  well-defined  cross  closely 
resembling  that  of  potato  starch.  The  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the 
cross  is  at  the  rounded  and-generally  the  smaller  end  of  the  granule.  In 
prepared  sago  the  cross  is  less  distinct  though  visible;  and  if  the  gran- 
ule is  much  ruptured  the  cross  is  very  much  distorted  or  even  invisible. 
With  a  selenite  plate  the  colors  are  very  bright  even  in  prepared  sago- 

Tapioca,  or  Brazilian  arrowroot  —  This  starch    consists  of   small, 
roundish  granules,  for 
the  most  part  circular 
at  one  end  and  e'^"^ 
at  the    other.     A  few 
appear  perfectly  circu- 
lar.    With  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  one-fifth 
inch  no  rings  are  visi- 
ble.    It   is  stated  by   1 
some  writers  that  rings  / 
are  visible,  and  in  st 
cases   the  starch    1 
probably  examined 
with    higher    powers. 
The  hilum  is  readily 
distinguished  asasmall 
dot,  or  in  a  few  gran- 
ules as  a  short  slit,  tvi 
either  case  the  hilum 
is  central.     The  gran- 
ules vary  in  size  from 

,00044  to  .00085  "'  ^n  Tapioca  Starch.     Drawn  with  the   Camera   Lucida, 
inch.  and  magnibed  500  diameters. 
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As  already  stated  the  prepared  tapioca  of  commerce  will  be  found  to 
have  had  many  of  its  granules  altered  by  heating,  A  few  retain  their 
original  form,  but  most  of  the  granules  are  enlarged  and  often  dis- 
torted. Under  polarized  light  the  granules  of  tapioca  meal  present  a 
distinct  cross,  with  the  intersection  of  the  arms  in  the  centre  of  the  gran- 
ule. In  the  prepared  article  the  altered  granules  still  show  the  cross, 
■  although  it  is  much  duller  than  in  the  meal,  and  often  it  is  indistinguish- 
able. With  a  selenite  plate  the  colors  appear  with  much  distinctness. 
Maranta  or  Bermuda  arrowroot  —  The  granules  of  maranta  arrow- 
root slightly  resemble  those  of  potato  in  their  general  form.  The 
majority  are  oval  or  pear-shaped,  some  irregularly  so,  and  a  few  are 
elliptical  and  mussel-shaped.  The  rings  are  visible  with  a  one-fifth  inch 
power,  although  somewhat  fainter  than  in  potato  starch.  The  hilum  is 
visible  in  most  granules,  and  consists  usually  of  a  short  slit  at  the  broader 
end  of  the  granule,  occasionally  in  the  centre  of  the  granule  and  very 
rarely  at  the  smaller  end.  The  slit  generally  runs  across  the  granule 
but  sometimes  lengthwise.  Its  position  at  the  broadtr  end  constitutes 
a  prominent  distinction  between  this  and  potato  starch,  in  which  the 
hilum  is  at  the  nar- 
rower end  of  the 
granule.  The  granules 
of  maranta  starch 
are  moderately  uni- 
form in  size.  The 
smallest  are  about 
.0006  of  an  inch  in 
length,  but  the  usual 
size  is  from  .0008  to 
.ooaoof  aninch.  With 
polarized  light  this 
starch  presents  a  well 
defined  cross  similar 
to  that  of  potato  starch 
except  that  the  centre 
of  the  cross  is  at  Uie 
larger  end  of  the 
granule.  With  a  sele- 
nite plate  the  display 
of  colors  is  verybeau- 

Makanta  Starch.  Drawn  with  ihc  Camera.  Lucida,  and  '  n   --i 

magniSed  250  diameters.  Potato     or    British 

arrowroot. — The  granules  of  potato  starch  are  mostly  oval  or  pear- 
shaped.  Some  are  elliptical  and  a  few,  noticeably  the  smaller  granules, 
are  circular.  The  rings  are  visible,  and  in  most  granules  are  very  distinct . 
The  hilum  is  seen  as  a  small  dot,  generally  at  the  narrower  end  of  the 
granule. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  the  granules.  In  the 
specimen  from  which  the  accompanying  illustration  was  drawn,  they 
varied  from  .001  to  .0029  of  an  inch.  As  already  stated  this  specimen 
had  been  mounted  for  some  time.    Other  measurements  made  from  fresh 
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specimens  gave  as  high  as  .0035  of  an  inch,  and  some  writers  give  as 
high  as  .0055  of  an  inch. 
Payen  gives  the  length 
of  the  granules  of  large 
Rohan  potatoes  as 
.0073  of  an  inch. 

Potato-starch  appears 

Ito  great  advantage 
under  polarized  light, 
because  of  the  large 
size  of  the  granules  and 
the  distinctness  of  the 
crosses  which  they  pre- 
sent. By  the  aid  of  the 
selenite  plate  the  colors 
are  shown  with  remark- 
able beauty.     ,    , 
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Canned  Fruits  AND  Vegetables;  Pr^erves;  Vinegar;  Pickles; 
Mustard;  Ginger;  Spices;  Antiseptics  employed  in  preserv- 
ing ;  Glazing  and  Enamel,  as  affecting  Food-Articles. 

Also  Group  VII. 

Tea  ;  Coffee  ;  Cocoa. 

By  S.  A.  Lattimore,  Ph.  D. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  7,  1882. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  , 

Chairman  Sanitary  Committee  State  Board  of  Health: 
Dear  Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  three  hundred 

and  forty-three  samples  of  food  articles  have  been,  underyourdirection, 

submitted  to  me  for  examination. 

The  following  tabul^  statement  exhibits  the  names  of  the  articles, 

the  number  of  samples  of  each,  and  theresult  of  the  examination. 

Group  V.  —  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Peaches 

Plums 

Strawberries . . . 

Cherries 

Blackberries . . . 

Olives 

Mushrooms . . . . 

Cora 

Beans 

Succotash 

Tomatoes 

Pumpkin 

Peas 

Vinegar 

Pickles 

Mustard 

Ginger 

Allspice. 

Cinnamon 

Cassia 

Cloves 

Black  Pepper.. 
White  "  . . 
Ked        "       . . 

Mace 

Nutmeg 
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Group  VII. —  Tea,  Coffet,  ttc. 

No.         No.     Whole 
unulul'il.  kdal'd.      No. 

Coflfee,  raw 30  5  35 

"        roasted,  ungrpund f  3  o  3 

"              "       .ground 2  19  21 

"        extract,  essence  and,  surrogate 033 

Tea,  green 43  o  43 

"-    black  and  mixed r8  o  18 

Cocoa,  and '  chocolate 6  o  6 

Chicory : 2  1  3 

Tlje  word  adulteration  b  here  employed  in  the  broad  sense,  includitig 

both  substances  injurious  to  health,  whether  present  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, and  substances  which  are  not  positively  injurious  to  health, but  mani- 
festly added  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  defrauding  the  consumer. 

JJo  indication  of -adulteration  was  found  in  any  of  the  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Attention  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  chemical 
re-action  of  the  fruit  acids  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cans,  whereby 
salts  of  tin  and  lead  might  be  produced,  rendering  the  contents  in  some 
degree  poisonous.  The  application  of  the  weli-known  tests  for  these 
metals  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of  their  presence.  Some  of  these 
articles  had  been  canned  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

The  four  samples  of  vinegar  were  all  of  inferior  quality,  being  defi- 
cient in  acetic  acid,  but  free  from  mineral  acids,  and^must  be  classed  as 
unadulterated,  unless  an  excess  of  water  may  be  considered  an  adul- 
teration. 

The  nine  samples  of  pickles  gave  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cop- 
per or  other  metal.  The  only  sample  which  possessed  a  suspiciously 
green  appearance  was  found  to  contain  alum. 

The  remaining  articles  under  Group  V  may  be  treated  together  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  As  the  table  shows,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
adulterated,  and  that  with  substances  presenting  a  certain  uniformity. 
The  spices  present  an  inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of  fraudulent  arts. 
They  are  almost  universally  sold  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  and  in 
opaque  packages,  which  do  not  admit  of  easy  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser.  Consequently  any  cheap  substance  which  may  be  easily 
pulverized  to  a  similar  degree  of  fineness,  and  which  possesses  little  dis- 
tinctive taste  or  odor  of  its  own,  answers  the  purpose  ;  so  that  the  list 
of  adulterants  for  this  class  of  articles  is  naturally  very  large.  The 
adulterations  found  in  the  samples  now  under  consideration  may  be 
classed  into  four  groups.  First:  integuments  of  grains  or  seeds,  such  as 
bran  of  wheat  and  buck-wheat,  hulls  of  mustard  seed,  fiax-seed,  etc' 
Second;  farinaceous  substances  of  low  price,  and  such  as  are  damaged 
by  the  accidents  of  transportation  or  long  storage,  such  as  middlings  of 
various  kinds  corn-meal,  and  stale  ship's  bread.  Third :  leguminous 
seeds,  as  peas  and  beans,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  profit  of  the 
spice  mixer.  Fourth  :  various  articles  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
suitableness  for  bringing  up  the  mixture  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  re- 
quired standard  of  color  of  the  genuine  article.  Various  shades,  from 
light  colors  to  dark  browns,  may  be  obtained  by  the  skillful  roasting  of 
farinaceous  and  leguminous  substances.     A  little  turmeric  goes  a  great 
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way  in  imparting  the  rich  yellow  hue  of  real  mustard  to  a  pale  counter- 
feit of  wheat  flour  and  terra-alba,  or  the  defective  paleness  of  artificial 
black  pepper  is  brought  up  to  the  desired  tone  by  the  judicious  sifting 
in  of  a  little  finely  pulverized  charcoal.  Enough  has  been  already 
given  to  show  that  the  field  for  sophistications  of  this  sort  is  a  wide  one, 
and  offers  large  scope  for  the  development  of  inventive  genius  ;  so  that 
each  manufacturer  of  articles  of  this  class  would  be  likely  to  possess  his 
own  trade  secrets.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  adulterating  materials 
just  mentioned  all  belong  to  the  class  claimed  to  be  harmless.  In  no 
instance  has  any  poisonous  substance  been  discovered.  The  proportion  of 
foreign  and  genuine  substances  in  the  spices  varies  between  wide  limits, 
in  some  instances  the  former  being  slight,  in  others,  the  latter  seemingly 
present  in  just  sufficient  quanity  to  impart  faintly  the  requisite  taste  or 
odor.  Even  this  small  proportioD  of  the  professed  article  is  occasionally 
still  further  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  other  substances,  as,  for 
example,  in  imparting  to  corn  meal  finely  ground,  a  pungency  sugges- 
tive of  real  ginger  by  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and  red  pepper. 

Group     VII. 

Thirty-five  samples  of  unroasted  cofEee  have  been  received.  In  five 
packages,  a  few  grains  were  discovered  which  had  been  slightly  colored 
or  faced.  A  minute  quantity  of  blue  pigment  adhered  to  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  bean,  giving  a  somewhat  brighter  color  to  the 
coffee  when,  viewed  in  the  mass.  It  was  apparently  Prussian  blue,  the 
quantity  obtained  being  too  minute  to  permit  satisfactory  chemical  tests. 
No  lead  chromate  could  be  recognized.  This  coloring  matter  would 
all  doubtless  be  separated  from  the  coffee  in  the  process  of  roasting  when 
it  is  revolved  in  a  wire  cage  over  the  fire.  The  coffee  thus  colored  was 
of  inferior  quality  and  offered  room  for  improvement.  The  three 
samples  of  roasted,  unground  cofEee  were  of  excellent  quality  and  free 
from  any  admixture  of  foreign  substance.  The  ground  coffee,  sold  in 
packages,  as  the  statistics  show,  was  all,  excepting^two  packages,  more 
or  less  sophisticated.  The  foreign  substances  were  generally  found  to 
be  chiccory,  beans,  and  less  .frequently,  wheat  or  other  grain  coarsely 
ground.  In  one  package  marked  coffee,  with  an  ingeniously  ambiguous 
qualification,  no  coffee  at  all  was  .  found,  but  roasted  hominy.  Three 
samples,  labelled  coffee-extract,  coffee  essence,  and  coffee  surrogate, 
were  composed  chiefly  of  caramel  and  liquorice,  and  contained  no 
coffee. 

Forty-three  samples  of  green  tea,  and  eighteen  of  black  tea  have  been 
received.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  cheapest  and  most  inferior  quality. 
some  of  them  mere  tea-rubbish,  yet  no  leaf,  or  fragment  of  a  leaf,  which 
has  been  examined  could  be  considered  any  thing  but  tea.  As  to  min- 
eral matter  I  have  not  succeeded  in  detecting  any  thing  which  may  noi 
perhaps  be  fairly  credited  to  the  rude  and  careless  manner  in  which  it 
is  handled  by  the  rough  employees  of  the  tea  farm.  Neither  have  any 
positive  evidences  been  discovered  of  the  admixture  of  exhausted  leaves. 
If  they  are  present,  the  admixture  is  too  slight  to  render  detection  possi- 
ble by  determination  of  the  percentage  of  extract  of  tannin. 

Of  cocoa,  and  its  preparations,  one  sample  of  cocoa  nibs,  and  five  of 
chocolate,  were  received.  The  latter  being  a  professedly  manufactured 
and  mixed  article,  for  which  there  is  no  standard  formula,  it  could  not 
properly  be  considered  adulterated. 
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Three  samples  of  chiccory  have  beea  examined  one  of  which  was 
mixed  with  caramel  and  is  therefore  entered  as  adulterated. 

Methods  of  Examination- 

It  unfottunately  happens  that  in  case  of  the  great  majority  of  food 
articles  included  in  groups  V  and  VII,  the  only  positive  means  of  dem- 
onstrating the  presence  of  foreign  substances  requires  special  skill  in 
the  application  of  chemical  knowledge  or  in  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
Hence,  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  detailed  examination  of  each 
class  of  articles  would  be  without  value  or  interest  to  the  public,  and  also 
to  the  expert  chemist  and  microscopist,  as  I  have  found  the  usual  and 
well-known  methods  of  investigation  fully  adequate. '  The  examina- 
tion of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  possibly 
derived  from  the  metallic  vessels  in  which  they  are  prepared  and  pre- 
served, is  of  course  purely  chemical.  The  search  for  foreign  vegetable 
substances  in  the  spices,  coffee  and  tea,  can  depend  only  in  a  limited  de- 
gree on  chemical  analysis,  since  many  of  these  substances,  however 
widely  different  in  general  appearance,  and  even  in  origin,  are  but  slightly 
differentiated  in  their  chemical  properties.  This  difBcuUy,  however,  is 
most  fully  compensated  by  the  marvellous  variety  of  structure  every 
where  visible  in  all  vegetable  tissues.'  However  similar  the  fruit,  seeds, 
or  leaves  of  two  plants,  even  of  the  same  order  or  genus,  some  con- 
stant and  invariable  difference  of  structure  is  sure  to  be  found,  which 
constitutes,  in  such  investigations  as  these,  the  means  of  their  instant 
and  certain  distinction.  The  eye  must  first  be  made  familiar  by  patient 
practice  with  the  structural  characters  of  the  genuine  article,  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  This  being  accomplished,  a  for- 
eign fragment  isinstandy  distinguished  as  foreign,  whether  its  identity 
can  be  ascertained  or  not.  Even  this  is  an  important  step  in  the  exam- 
ination of  a  food  article.  But  as  these  stranger  forms  are  likely  to 
occur  frequently,  and  are  not  very  numerous  relatively,  they  are  soon 
traced  to  their  origin.  Hence  to  the  microscopist  the  discrimination, 
for  example,  of  the  starch  grains  of  the  various  starch  bearing  tubers, 
grains  and  seeds,  is  as  simple  and,  in  fact,  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as 
the  discrimination  of  the  various  fruits  of  the  garden  by  the  ordinary 
observer,  who  has  acquired  this  power  by  repeated,  though  perhaps  un- 
conscious, comparisons. 

The  detection  of  the  more  common  adulterations  of  ground  coffee, 
presents  an  exception  in  some  degree  to  the  remarks  just  made,  arising 
from  two  differences  of  the  roasted  bean  from  the  substances  commonly 
found  mingled  with  it.  The  roasted  coffee  bean  softens  very  slowly  in 
water,  while  leguminous  and  farinaceous  substances  soften  rapidly  —  it 
very  slowly  colors  the  water  on  which  it  floats  or  in  which  it  sinks, 
while  they  generally  sink  more  readily,  and  japidly  impart  a  brown 
color  to  the  water.  Hence  by  a  little  practice  in  crushing  beneath  the 
point  of  a  knife,  or  between  the  teeth,  genuine  coffee  and  fragments  of 
chiccory,  roasted  peas,  beans,  etc.,  both  having  been  previously  well 
moistened,  a  very  marked  difference  will  be  perceived  and  which  may 
be  found  of  much  practical  use.  The  widely  published  method  of  dis- 
criminating coffee  from  chicory,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
will  continue  to  float  on  cold  water  while  the  latter  will  rapidly  sink,  I 
have  not  found  to  be  a  trustworthy  test.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others, 
however,  the  microscope  constitutes  the  court  of  final  resort.    ,  -  , 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  the  detection  of  food  adulterations  by 

means  of  the  microscope,  will  derive  great  assistance  in  the  beginning 
of  their  work  from  the  engravings  and  descriptions  of  microscopic  struc- 
ture contained  in  Dr.  Hassall's  elaborate  treatise  on  ^iwrf,-  its  adulfera- 
tiom,  and  the  methods  fo*- their  detection  s  BelCs  Analysis  and  Adultera- 
tion of  Foods,  and  other  such  boolcs.  The  study  of  engravings,  however, 
must  not  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  vegetable  tissue  itself  for 
practical  purposes. 

Sfice  Mixtures. 

In  addition  to  the  samplesof  food  articles  already  mentioned,  I  have 
also  received  a  considerable  number  of  the  so-called  spice  mixtures,  h 
is  probably  not  so  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  that  the  demand  for 
the  materials  for  adulteration  has  called  into  existence  a  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry  of  no  insignificant  magnitude^  having  for  its  sole 
object  the  production  of  articles  known  as  spice  mixtures,  or  pepper 
dust.  The  use  of  pepper  dust,  or  as  the  article  is  commonly  designated 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  trade,  by  its  abbreviation,  "P.  D."  is 
a  venerable  fraud.  So  long  ago  as  i8zo,  when  Frederick  Accum  made 
his  memorable  revelation  in  London,  by  the  publication  of  his  book  on 
the  Adulterations  of  Food  and  tuiinary  Poisons,  he  observed  that 
"  ground  pepper  is  very  often  sophisticated  by  adding  to  a  portion  of 
genuine  pepper,  a  quantity  of  pepper  dust,  or  the  sweepings  from  the 
pepper  warehouses,  mixed  with  a  little  cayenne  pepper.  The  sweepings 
are  known,  and  purchased  in  the  market  under  the  name  of  P.  D.,  ag- 
nifying  pepper  dust.  An  inferior  sort  of  this  vile  refuse,  or  the  sweep- 
ings of  P.  D.,  is  distinguished  among  vendors  by  the  abbreviation  D, 
P.  D.,  denoting  dust  (dirt),  of  pepper  dust."  P.  286.  Indeed,  much 
of  this  curious  old  and  somewhat  rare  book  reads  as  if  it  had  just  been 
written. 

The  manufacture  of  P.  D.  is  now  a  regular  branch  of  business,  and 
the  original  and  specific  term  pepper  dust  has  expanded  with  the  pro- 
gress of  inventive  art  to  gigantic  proportions,  until  now  we  have,  as 
well  known  articles,  sold  by  the  barrel,  "P.  D.  Pepper,"  "  P.  D.  Ginger," 
"  P.  D.  Cloves,"  and  so  on  through  the  whole  aromatic  list.  When  it  is 
considered  that  these  imitations,  lacking  only  such  flavoring  with  the 
genuine  article  as  the  dealer  thinks  necessary  to  make  his  goods  sell, 
are  sold  at  from  three  to  four  cents  a  pound,  and  thg  retail  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  is  compared  with  it,  the  strength  of  the  temptation  to  en- 
gage in  such  practices  i^clearly  seen.  When  manufacturers  openly  ad- 
vertise themselves  as  assorters  and  renovators  of  merchandise,  and 
openly  propose  to  cleanse  musty  and  damaged  beans  by  a  new  and  patented 
process,  it  is  full  time  that  its  significance  should  be  considered  by  the 
public. 

Manufactured  Food  Articles. 
In  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  the  subject  of  permitting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  certain  articles  deprived  of  some  of  their  natural 
constituents,  or  with  the  addition  of  certain  substances,  has  frequently 
occurred.  For  example;  mustard  is  generally  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  is  improved  for  all  ordinary  uses 
thereby.     A  similar  practice  is  now  extensively  applied  to  cloves  which 
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are  not  likewise  improved,  but  robbed  of  the  very  constituent  on  which 
their  value  depends.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  mixtures  of  chiccoryand 
cofTee  as  such,  stating  the  proportions  of  each  on  the  package,  so  that  no 
one  shall  be  deceived.  To  this,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  similar  propositions, 
it  is  to  be  objected,  that  advantage  would  immediately  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  generally  be  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  absolutely  impossible,  to  establish  flie  fact  in  a  court  of 
justice,  whether  a  definitely  fixed  proportion  had  been  exceeded  or  not. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  wide  difference  between  the  ease  of  demonstrating, 
ofteii  by  diverse  methods,  that  a  foreign  substance  is  present,  and  the 
difficulty  of  demonstrating  absolutely  its  percentage  by  weight,  it  will  be 
pEaiii  how  greatly  the  administration  of  the  law  would  be  simplified 
which  should  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  mixtures,  with 
possibly  a  few  exceptions,  leaving  to  the  consumer  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  suiting  his  own  tastes.  Protection  and  even  indorsement  is 
claimed  for  some  of  these  most  worthless  mixtures,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  harmless,  while  the  fact  that  they  are  counterfeit  articles,  as 
really  as  is  a  fictitious  bank  bill,  is  studiously  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  simplest  and  best  way  is  to  require  that  things  shall  be  called  by 
their  right  names.  Very  respectfully, 

S.  A.  LATTIMORE. 
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■  Group  VI. 

Sugars;   Syrups;   Molasses;  Glucose;  Confectionery;  Honev, 

AND  Soda-Water  Syrups. 

By  W.  H.  Pitt,  M.  D. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health : 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  oa  the  group 

assigned  me  for  investigation. 

Glucose. 

Since  the  glucose  or  starch  sugar  is  now  so  largely  manufactured,  and 

finds  a  ready  sale  to  brewers,  sugar  dealers  and  confectioners,  I  have 

devoted  my  attention  especially  to  it.  Although  artificial  ^ucose  has 
been  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  son>e  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
short  lime  that  it  has  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Considered 
as  a  su_gar,  it  is  entirely  ditfercnt  from  that  made  from  the  sugar  cane. 
It  is  natural  then,  that  consumers  should  look  with  no  little  degree  of 
suspicion  upon  this  starch  product  called  glucose,  which  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  cane  sugar,  and  which  is  also  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  syrups,  honey,  and.  confectionery. 

Physiologically  considered,  glucose,  pure  and  un contaminated  with 
other  compounds,  is  certainly  a  good  and  wholesome  food.    * 

As  the  question  is  often  asked  whether  artificial  glucose  contains  in- 
jurious compounds  arising  from  the  chemicals  used  in  its  manufacture, 
or  produced  from  the  starch  itself,  I  have  taken  pains  to  examine  its 
mode  of  manufacture,  and  have  also  made  chemical  analyses  of  several 
different  varieties, 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  starch  in  several  vegeta- 
ble products,  according  to  Krockers's  Analysis : 

8t&roh.  FtoMId.     Fst.       Ash.     Elbrin.  Wttw. 

Wheat 63.3      14.4       1.9        1.7        4.2  .4.5 

Rice 74.5       7.8      0.2       0.3       3.4  13.7 

Com 64.5       9.9      6.7       1.4       4.0  13.5 

Potatoes 20,0      76.0 

All  efforts  of  the  synthetical  chemist  to  produce  a  substance  having 
the  properties  of  starch  have  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  he  is  enabled  by 
chemical  reagents  to  so  act  upon  starch  itself,  that  kindred  products  are 
obtained  such  as  dextrine  or  starch  gum,  grape  sugar  or  glucose.  In 
iSii,  Professor  Kirchhoff,  a  Russian  chemist,  discovered  that  if  starch 
paste  be  boiled  for  4.  certain  time  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  a  pan  of 
the  starch  is  converted  into  starch  sugar  or  glucose.  From  that  time  10 
the  present,  notably  in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  manufacture  of  ghi- 
cose  has  been  carried  on  with  varied  success.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years,  however,  that  this  new  branch  of  industry  has  developed  to  the 
enormous  extent  at  present  seen  in  the  factories  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St, 
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Louis,  and  Peoria.     The  daily  average  consumption  of  com   in  the 

American  and  in  the  Buffalo  factories  is  14,500  bushels,  giving  employ- 
ment to  r.aoo  men,  300  or  400  of  whom  are  kept  at  work  making  bar- 
rels and  boxes  for  shipping  the  product. 

From  January  i,  1880  to  January  i,  1881,  the  actual  amount  paid  for 
work  and  labor  by  these  two  companies  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  was  $983,- 
488.96.  Less  than  one  per  cept  of  the  quantity  produced  was  sold  in 
Erie  county.  The  Firmenich  factory  uses  4,000  bushels  of  corn  daily, 
and  gives  employment  to  about  400  men.  We  have  in  the  aggregate, 
then,  in  these  three  factories  a  daily  consuipption  of  18,500  bushels  of 
corn,  and  employment  given  to  1,600  men. 

It  should  be  observed  that  starch  in  green  fruits  is  changed  into  sugar 
during  the  process  of  ripening.  In  seeds,  however,  which  contain  the 
embryo  plant,  it  is  stored  up  mostly  unchanged  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  plant.  But  as  starch  is  insoluble  in  water  at  common  temperatures, 
it  could  evidently  in  this  state  furnish  no  nourishment  for  the  early 
stages  of  cellular  growth.  To  render  this  universal  plant  food  assimila- 
ble, nature  has  provided  another  substance,  also  in  the  plant,  which  con- 
tains nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  elements  of  which  starch  is  composed. 
This  material  of  a  variety  of  forms,  is  called  the  nitrogenous  portion  of 
the  plant,  and  is  very  unstable  or  prone  to  change.  In  its  decomposing 
condition  it  is  called  diastase.  This  so  called  diastase  has  the  property 
when  brought  in  contact  with  starch  of  changing  it  into  glucose,  which 
dissolves  in  water  and  is  the  chief  food  supply  of  the  young  plant.  "In 
imitation  of  the  natural  metamorphosis  of  starch,  the  chemist  can  bring 
about  precisely  the  same  change  by  adding  dilute  acids  or  malt.  If 
sfarch-paste  be  boiled  in  water  for  a  long  time  glucose  is  also  said  to  be 
formed.  The  extremes  of  temperature  350  deg.  Fahrenheit  and  32  deg- 
Fahrenheit,  acting  upon  starch,  will  convert  small  quantities  of  it  into  glu- 
cose.    BoiUng  with  almost  any  of  the  dilute  acids  has  the  same  effect. 

In  this  conversion,  however,  all  of  the  starch  does  not  become  sugar, 
no  matter  what  process  may  be  used.  When  a  certain  proportion  of 
sugar  is  produced,  it  appears  to  arrest  further  action.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  starch,  or  at  least  the  most  of  it,  becomes  dextrine  or  starch 
gum.  Herein  lies  the  great  annoyance -with  which  the  manufacturers  of 
glucose  have  to  contend.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  two  samples  of 
glucose  containing  a  like  amount  of  saccharine  matter.  Each  time 
there  will  be  more  or  less  glucose,  according  to  the  quantity  of  starch  gum 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  conversion.  There  will  always  be  found, 
then,  dextrine  or  starch  gum  in  the  sugar  and  syrup  made  from  starch. 
It  i^  true  that  by  careful  management,  converting  under  pressure, 
lessenmg  the  time,  etc.,  the  quantity  of  gum  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  still  it  can  always  be  detected,  and  forms  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  article  sold  as  artificial  glucose.  The  starch  gun  or  dextrine  is 
very  easily  converted  into  glucose  after  the  sugar  in  solution  is  removed  ; 
but  as  it  is  also  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  cost  of  chemicals  and  the 
skill  requisite  for  its  removal  make  such  an  operation  very  unprofitable. 
The  dextrjne  when  taken  as  food,  and  also  the  starch  itself,  are 
changed  into  glucose  by  the  fluids  of  digestion,  the  action  being  ap- 
parently the  same  as  in  the  case  of  diastase  or  dilute  acids- 
It  is  evident  that  the  artificial  production  of  glucose  from  starch  by 
the  acid  process,  the  one  in  general  use,  can  be  most  profitably  carried 
on  by  usmg  those  grains,  tubers,  or  roots  which  contain  the  starch  in 
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the  greatest  quantity.  Com  is  found,  from  its  abundance  and  high  per- 
centage of  starch,  to  be  the  best  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  potatoes  for  a  like  reason,  are  mostly  used  in  Europe.  The 
process  of  conversion  is  essentially  the  same  after  the  starch  is  extracted, 
although  modified  in  detail  according  to  the  idea  of  different  manufac- 
■  turers  in  endeavoring  to  produce  sugars  of  marketable  grades.  The 
following  brief  description  of  the  manufacture  of  glucose  as  practiced  at 
the  American  Grape  Sugar  Co.  's  Factory,  at  Buffalo,  may  aid  in  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  process. 

The  corn  is  steeped  in  water  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours,  during  which 
time  the  water  is  repeatedly  drawn  off,  and  a  fresh  supply  added  every 
ten  hours.  About  1,000  bushels  of  com  are  treated  in  each  operation. 
After  having  been  sufficiently  steeped,  it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  new 
supply  of  clean  water,  to  rid  it  of  all  albuminoids  or  fermentable  sub- 
stances. While  still  in  a  moist  condition  it  is  ground  by  common  mill- 
stones, and  the  resulting  pasty  mass  is  placed  on  sieves  which  are  kept 
supplied  with  water.  By  this  treatment  the  starch  is  washed  through 
the  sieve,  while  the  coarser  material,  including  the  glutinous  portion  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  starch,  is  retained  on  the  sieves.  The  wet  bran, 
after  being  thoroughly  dried,  forms  a  perfectly  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  animals.  In  quantity  itaverages  about  eight  pounds  per  bushel 
of  com  used. 

The  starch  which  passes  through  the  sieves  is  then  run  into  settlers, 
which  are  cylinders  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and -eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
allowed  to  settle  four  to  six  hours.  After  the  starch  has  completely 
settled  l;he  supernatant  water  is  run  off  as  waste.  The  starch  is  then 
treated  with  a  solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  to  rid  it  of  any  remaining  ni- 
trogenous substances,  after  which  the  alkaline  starch  is  drawn  into  shal- 
low vats  or  tables,  too  feet  long  and  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then 
washed  repeatedly  to  remove  the  alkali,  the  operation  requiring  about 
sixty  hours.  Up  to  this  stage  of  the  process,  a  glucose  factorj'  is 
essentially  the  same  as  a  starch  factory.  Fresh  water  is  again  added  to 
the  clean  starch,  and  the  whole  mixture  drawn  off  into  the  wooden 
converters.  The  temperature  is  raised  to  100  deg.  C.  (212  Fahrenheit), 
and  to  the  starch  paste  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  about  three  hours.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  starch,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  has  been  con- 
verted into  glucose,  and  dissolved  in  the  acid  water. 

It  is  not  found  in  practice  desirable  to  continue  the  acid  treatment 
any  longer  or  at  higher  temperatures,  as  the  acid  may  so  act  upon  the 
sugar  formed  as  to  produce  traces  of  other  compounds  giving  the  sugar 
a  bitter  taste,  etc.  The  acid  sugar  solution  is  now  treated  with  marble 
dust  or  chalk,  which  combines  with  the  acid,  forming  calcic  sulphate, 
—  gypsum,  which,  being  insoluble;  settles  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  clear  "  sweet  water  "  in  a  nearly  neutral  condition.  To  remove  the 
last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime  cream  is  added  until  the  test  shows 
no  free  acid. 

The  settling  of  the  gypsum  requires  from  four  to  five  hours.  It  is 
also  subjected  to  other  purifications,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be 
stated  here  as  they  are  merely  mechanical,  until  the  solution  is  as  pure 
as  possible.  The  srfeet  liquor  is  filtered  through  a  filter  press,  at  15  deg. 
Baum6,  after  which  it  is  filtered  through  bone-black -filters  and  under- 
goesothei  purifications.    It  is  then  boiled  in  vacuo,  at  130  deg.  Fahren- 
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heit,  to  40  deg.  Baum^.  This  is  common  glucose,  and  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment in  barrels  holding  ftve  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The  above,  mixed 
with  5-10-15-25  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  to  giveit  colorand  more  sweet- 
ness, in  the  syrup  of  the  grocers,  and  retail  dealers — an  analysis  of  which 
is'here  appended. 


American  GrapeSugar  Co.'b  Syrup. 


Analysis  of  mixed  Glucose  syrup. 

Ash , 

Wat^r....- 

Starch  gum  or  dextrine 

Cane  syrup 

Glucose 


This  syrup  has  slight  acid  reaction,  which  arises  from  the  cane  syrup 
as  before  mixing  the  glucose  is  neutral. 

The  confectioner's  glucose  is  made  the  same  as  the  above,  with  addi- 
tional purification,  and  finished  for  market  by  evaporating  to  42  deg. 
to  43  deg.  B.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  nearly  r. 5,  and  is  remarka- 
bly transparent,  resembling  molten  glass,  which  probably  gives, it  the 
name  of  'Crystal  Glucose,"  It  will  not,  at  an  ordinary  temperature, 
run  from  a  common  bottle,  so  viscid  and  semi-solid  is  its  nature. 

American  Grape  Sugar  Co.'s  Confectioner's  Glucose. 
The  following  is  an  analysis. 

Ash .431 

Water .■ i5'762 

Starch  gum  or  dextrine 41.614 

jGlucose 41 '193 


The  solid  glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  made  in  copper  converters  under 
a  pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  brings  about  the  trans- 
formation in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  an  outside  conversion  under 
the  common  atmospheric  pressure.  It  'affords  a  greater  amount  of 
saccharine  matter,  and  consequently  less  starch  gum,  as  shown  by  the 
following  analysis : 

Buffalo  Grape  Sugar  Co.  "s  Grape  Sugar,  or  Solid  Glucose. 

Ash .  76S 

Water 17.169 

Dextrine i4'°55 

Sugar,  Glucose 68.008 


The  sample  from  which  I  made  the  above  analysis,  is  probably  about 
a  fair  average  of  what  is  denominated  "  70  per  cent  sugar."  But  I  find 
this  sugar  varying  from  68  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent  or  even  72  per  cent 
in  saccharine  matter.  A  sugar  of  about  this  grade,  but  harder,  is  made 
at  the  Firmenich  factory,  and  finely  cut  or  grated. 
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Sugar. 

Fifteen  samples  of  sugar  purchased  in  New  Yprk  city  were  submitted 
to  examination. 

The  water  was  determined  by  drying  at  loo  deg.  C ;  the  ash  by  ignit- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid  and  deducting  one-tenth  (the  French  method) 
the  glucose  by  Fehling's  solution  ;  the  cane  sugar  by  difference.  The 
"  glucose "  includes  dextro-giucose  and  lasvo-glucose  ("  inverted 
sugar  ")  ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  artificial  dextro- 
glucose  had  been  added  by  the  refiner.  From  the  low  precentage  of 
glucose  in  all  the  samples  I  should  infer  that  none  of  these  samples  had 
been  adulterated. 

Results  or  Analyses  of  Sugar. 
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Three  samples  of  maple  syrup  were  examined :  two  of  them  were 
found  to  be  pure,  the  third,  which  is  manufactured  in  Chicago,  and  sold 
in  this  State  in  cans,  contained  thirty-five  per  cent  of  artificial  glucose. 

,    Honey, 

Three  samples  of  honey  were  subjected  to  examination,  two  were 
found  to  be  pure,  while  the  third,  labelled  "  w^ite  clover  honey,"  con- 
tained fifty  per  cent  of  arlificial  glucose. 

The  presence  of  added  glucose  is  indicated  by  the  turbidity  produced 
by  oxalic  acid  in  a  solution  of  the  honey  in  distilled  water.  This  tur- 
bidity is  due  to  the  presence  of  gypsum  in  artificial  glucose  —  a  sub- 
stance which  is  not  contained  in  pure  honey. 

Confectionery. 

Much  of  the  candy  now  made  is  largely  composed  of  glucose.  Indeed 
some  of  it  is  nearly  all  glucose,  as  for  instance  "taffy,"  the  cheaper 
gum  drops,  etc.  The  stick  candies,  although  formerly  made  of  cane 
sugar,  have  recently  been  adulterated  with  glucose  in  some  cases  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent, 

The  coloring  matter  used  in  candies  is  often  of  a  perfectly  harmless 
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nature ;  but  in  other  cases  mineral  colors  are  employed,  some  of  them 
poisons,  as  chromate  of  lead,  Prussian  blue,  etc. 

Of  ten  samples  of  yellow  candies  examined  seven  contained  chromate 
of  lead.  In  another  instance  terra  alba  was  found  to  the  extent  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Some  black  cough  drops  contained  a  large  amount  of  powdered  char- 
coal added  for  medicinal  efiect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  PITT,  M.  D. 


SUPPLEKEMTARY   REPORT    ON    SUGARS. 

'  By  Albert  L.  Colby,  Ph.  B. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler, 

Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  ; 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  Sugar,  its  adultera- 
tions, and  the  means  used  for  their  detection. 

The  adulterations  and  impurities  of  the  commercial  cane-sugars,  were 
first  thoroughly  investigated  by  Hassall  in  1855,*  at  the  time  of  the  food 
adulteration  agitation  in  England.  His  investigations  show  conclusively 
that  most  of  the  brown  sugars  then  in  the  market  were  unfit  for  use.; 
that  they  contained  many  organic  and  mineral  impurities,  and  were 
swarming  with  the  sugar-mite-  The  white  sugars  were  also  found  to  be 
of  an  inferior  character.  The  following  list  of  adulterations  and  impuri- 
ties were  detected  and  reported  to  exist  in  sugars,  by  analysts  of  that 
time. 

Organic  impurities.  Grape  or  starch  sugar  (glucose),  potato  and  other 
starches,  flour,  dextrine,  vegetable  albumen,  blood,  fragments  of  sugar- 
cane, woody  fibre,  sporules  and  filaments  of  fungi,  acarus  sacchari  or 
sugar-mite. 

Inorganic  impurities.  Sand,  particles  of  stone  and  grit,  chalk  (whit- 
ing), marble  dust,  pipe  clay,  terra  alba,  gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  bone- 
dust,  lead,  iron,  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  common  salt. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  the  sugars  now  in  the  market  are  free 
from  the  long  list  of  insoluble  mineral  matter  alleged  to  be  used  in 
former  times,  and  that  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  processes  of 
refining  and  purification,  and  the  absence  of  raw  sugars  from  the  retail 
trade,  most  of  the  organic  impurities  previously  detected  are  now  ab- 
sent, and  the  sugar-mite  seldom  seen. 

Although  the  sugars  of  to-day  are  infinitely  cleaner  and  practically 
free  from  foreign  mineral  substances,  they  are  still  subject  to  adultera- 
tion. The  addition  of  starch  or  grape  sugar  (glucose)  to  the  refined 
cane  sugar,  and  the  bleaching  of  the  brown  sugar  by  use  of  tin  salts,  are 
the  falsifications  now  practiced  in  this  important  division  of  food. 

In  the  present  investigation  it6  samples  were  examined.  These  were 
obtained  principally  from  New  York  City  as  the  short  space  of  time  allowed 
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for  the  investigation  rendered  it  impossible  to  collect  samples  repre- 
senting the  State.  Care  was  however  taken  to  secure  the  samples 
from  different  sections  of  the  city  and  from  all  classes  of  stores. 
The  results  of  this  examination  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
I.  Insoluble  foreign  impurities.  Of  the  ii6  samples  of  all  kinds  of 
refined  sugars  examined,  34  were  classed  as  microscopically  clean,  54 
were  very  slightly  contaminated  with  dust,  22  contained  considerable 
dirt  and  6  were  very  dirty.  But  in  nocase  was  there  an  intentional  ad- 
dition of  insoluble  mineral  matters. 

s.  Adulteration  wiChglucose.  The  49  samples  of  white  sugars  examined 
were  all  found  to  be  pure;  but  of  the  67  brown  sugars,  4 were  adul- 
terated to  a  large  extent 


GndBofBufU-.        , 

Number 

Pu«. 

'""■&!'■ 

7 
4 
33 
5 

7 
4 
33 
5 

49 

49 

49 
10 
8 

46 
.1 

3 

Dark  Brown  "  X  " 

67 

64 

4 

116 

iia 

4 

This  table  gives  a  condensed  record  of  the  results  of  this  examina- 
tion. A  detailed  account  of  these  results  will  now  be  given,  using  the 
classificatioa  just  adopted. 

I.  Insoluble  foreign  impurities. 

A  review  of  recent  examinations  of  sugar,  shows,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  the  sugars  now  in  the  market  are  free  from  the  many 
alleged  adulterations,  such  as  sand,  chalk,  gypsum,  pipe  clay,  terra  alba, 
marble  dust,  etc. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,*  in  187 1  reports  the  examina- 
tion of  sixty  samples  of  sugar  purchased  at  small  city  groceries,  which 
were  "  found  to  be  pure  and  unadulterated  without  exception."  In  1881, 
the  National  Board  of  Healthf  reports  the  results  of  "an  examination 
of  124  samples  of  all  kinds  of  sugars  ;  57  were  microscopically  clean, 
64  contained  accidental  dust,  3  were  foul,  and  swarmed  with  the  sugar 
mite." 

In  the  present  examination,  a  portion  of  the  sample  submitted  was 
dissolved  in  water,  to  note  the  character  of  the  solution  and  presence  of 
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insoluble  matters.     The  residues  were  examined  with   the  aid  of  the 
microscope.    The  table  gives  the  results  of  this  examination. 


Number 
nunlasd 

Micros- 

Sllghtlf 
"uM. 

uiddun 

15. 

Solution  in  woUr. 

Gi>d*ofSugu. 

Oeai. 

Cloudy. 

Cut  loaf 

7 
4 
5 
33 

7 

3 

/  8 

3 

19 

"c 

7 
4 

4 

Granulated 

Powdered 

13 

Total  whife  sugars 

49 

19 

24 

6 

35 

14 

L't  Brown,Ex."C- 
Brown.  "C".-.. 
D'k  Brown.  "X".. 

49 
lo 

8 

13 

^3 

S 

3 

• 

30 

4 

19 

6 

8 

Tot.  brown  sugars, 

6^ 

•5 

30 

16 

6 

34 

33    - 

ToUl     .   . 

ii6 

34 

54 

" 

6 

69 

47 

This  may  be  explained  as  follows  : 

I.  JV/iitf  sugars.  The  cut-loaf,  granulated,  and  "A  "sugars  now  in  the 
market  are  perfectly  pure  and  clean. 

Powdered  sugar.  Many  exaggerated  and  false  statements  have  been 
published,  regarding  the  extensive  adulteration  of  this  variety  of  sugar 
Various  powdered  mineral  substances,  such  as  terra  alba,  chalk,  marble 
dust,  bone  dust,  gypsum,  etc.,  are  mentioned  as  largely  used  as  adulter- 
ants. No  proof  of  these  assertions  can  be  found,  however,  by  direct 
investigation  of  the  market. 

In  1873,  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Health  *  made  an  examination 
of  109  samples  of  powdered  sugar  purchased  at  small  stores  through- 
out the  city,  the  results  of  which  are  as  follows  :  "'  45  were  perfectly 
clean  and  good,  51  were  very  slightly  contaminated  with  dust,  8  con- 
tained considerable  dust  or  dirt,  and  5  were  very  dirty;  but  in  no  case 
was  any  adulteration  whatever  detected." 

In  the  present  investigation,  33  samples  were  examined  with  the  fol- 
lowing results.  8  were  microscopically  clean;  19  were  very  slightly 
contaminated  with  dust,  and  6  contained  considerable  dirt  or  dust 
None  of  the  samples  contained  intentionally  added  mineral  matters. 
The  dust  and  dirt  mentioned,  as  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
six  samples,  was  not  added  intentionally  ;  but  was  due  to  the  careless 
handling  of  the  sugars  in  the  small  cheap  groceries  from  which  these 
samples  were  purchased.  Of  the  38  samples  examined,  13  gave  cloudy 
solutions  in  water.  This  was  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  starch  or  flour. 

Ultramarine  may  be  generally  found  in  powdered  sugar.      It  is  used 

•Third  Aanuol  Report  Board  of  Health,  N.  Y.  CItr,  1873,  page  aC 
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to  neutralize  the  yellow  color  of  the  sugar,  and  render  it  a  bluish  white. 

It  is  harmless  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  adulterant,  unless  present 
in  undue  excess.     It  was  noticed  in  24  of  the  33  samples  examined. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  results,  that  powdered  sugar  is  not  largely 
adulterated,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  presence  of  the  powdered 
mineral  substances  alleged  as  used,  could  be  so  easily  detected  by 
any  consumer,  on  simply  dissolving  the  sugar  in  water,  in  which  these 
are  not  soluble,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  dealers  would  adopt  them 
as  adulterants,  especially  when  other  means  of  sophistication,  which 
can  only  be  detected  by  chemical  tests,  are  at  hand. 

2.  Brown  sugars.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  67  samples  of  the 
various  grades  of  brown  sugar  were  examined.  Of  these  6  were  classi- 
fied as  very  dirty,  16  as  containing  considerable  dust  or  dirt,  30  as  sligh^ 
contaminated  with  dust,  and  15  as  microscopically  clean.  Various  acci- 
dental impurities,  such  as  rice,  canary-seed,  tea-leaves,  coffee,  paper  and 
sticks  from  the  barrels,  etc.,  were  found  in  these  sugars.  A  few  were 
very  dirty ;  but  in  no  case  was  there  proof  of  an  intentional  addition  of 
insoluble  mineral  matters. 

II.  Adulteration  ■with  StaYch  Sugar  {Glucose). 

Although,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  sugars  of  to-day  are  free  from 
insoluble  mineral  adulterations,  the  use  of  glucose  as  an  adulterant  is 
practiced  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  116  samples  for  the  presence  of  artificial  or  added  grape  sugar  or 
glucose,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Onds  ol  Snc&r.  Hnlned.  lereud.  with  gUieoae. 

Cut  Loaf 7          7  .... 

Granulated 4  4  .... 

"A" 5          S 

Powdered 33  33  .... 

Light  brown, "extra  C " 49  46  3 

Brown,  "C" ro           9  '  1 

Dark  brown,  "  X " 8          8          

Total 116       iiz  4 


This  table  shows  that  the  white  sugars  are  all  unadulterated.  But 
the  brown  sugar  (especially  the  light  brown  coffee  sugar  "  extra  C  ")  is 
the  variety  in  which  this  sophistication  is  practiced.  As  the  table  shows, 
of  the  67  samples  examined,  4  were  found  adulterated,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  analyses  : 

No.ol                       OharacMrot  Sii«M.                                  Per  ceuLof  Per  cent  of 

saoipls.                                                                             added  cluooee.  total  fcluoOQ. 

705  Brown  "C. ". 22.20  undetermined 

706  Light  Brown   "extraC." 21.24  26.522 

707  Light  Brown  "  extra  C. " 29.79  32-834 

708  Light  Brown  "extra  C." 33-36  35-878 
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AJI  colored  sugars  contain  more  or  less  "  fruit "  or ,  "  invert-sugar,  " 
which  is  a  mitture  of  equal  parts  of  dextro-glucose  and  Isevo-glucose. 
This  is  produced  from  the  cane  sugar  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  artificial  glucose,  used  as  an  adulterant,  is  dextro-glucose  made 
from  starch. 

These  so  called  "mixed  sugars,"  are  sold  in  the  wholesale  market 
under  certain  trade  names,  such  as  "  New  Process  Sugar, "  "  Niagara 
A.  B.  C,  "  "Harlem  B., "  "  Excelsior  C,  "  etc.,  which  signify  to  the 
purchaser  their  character.  They  are,  however,  usually  disposed  of  in 
the  retail  trade  as  pure  sugars.  As  most  of  these  "  mixed  sugars  "  are 
sent  to  the  country,  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  retail 
city  grocers. 

A  review  of  other  recent  investigations  of  sugar  proves  the  general 
use  of  glucose  as  an  adulterant.  From  the  six  annual  reports,  on  the 
adulteration  of  food  in  Canada,*  the  following  tabular  statement  of  re- 
sults has  been  compiled. 

SaU  of   Beport. 

First  Report  1876 15  12  3 

Second  Report  1877 34  30  4 

Third  Report  1878  42.  34  8 

Fourth  Report  1S79  roi  81  9 

Fifth  Rqjort  1880 55  55 

Sixth  Report  1881 ■ ..  63  63 

Total 3io»  275  24 

An  investigation  of  75  samples  of  sugar,  made  in  1879  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,**  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  an  undue  excess  of  glucose  in  3  cases. 

The  recent  investigation  of  sugars,  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Smbrt,  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,!  shows  the  very  general 
use  of  glucose  as  an  adulterant.  "  Among  47  brown  sugars,  most  of 
which  were  furnished  by  dealers  who  knew  that  their  samples  would 
be  examined,  there  were  found  3  which  contained  glucose,  while  among 
38  samples  purchased  for  analysis,  no  less  than  9  were  thus  adulterated, 
The  glucose  varied  from  a  small  admixture  to  30  per  cent.  " 

The  manufacture  of  starch  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  sprung  up 
entirely  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  now  ranks  as  an  important  and 
rapidly  increasing  branch  of  industry.  The  centers  of  the  manufacture 
in  this  State  are  New  York  City  and  Buffalo. 

In  the  trade,  the  solid  products  derived  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  com  starch  are  known  as,  "Grape  Sugar;"  while  the  term 
"  Glucose,  "  is  given  to  the  thick  syrups  made  from  the  same  material. 
But  chemically,  the  term  "  Glucose,  "  applies  to  both  solid  and  liquid 
forms.     The  varieties  in  the  market  are  as  follows : 

1.   Glucoses. 
''  Crystal  H.  "    containing  about  40  per  cent,  glucose. 

le  report  of  the  de- 
.  ...... ...........  ^„^^.  ..^tate  Hoard  of  QaAlth.  LunAnv  and  Charitvot 

+  MatloDBl  Board  of  H 
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"Crystal  B.  "  containing  about  45  per  cent,  glucose. 
."Crystal  A.  "   containing  about  50  per  cent,  glucose. 

a.    Grape  Sugars. 
"  Brewers  Grape,  "  containing  about  70-75  per  cent,  glucose. 
"A.  "  or  "  Solid  Grape,  "  containing  about  75-80  per  cent,  glucose. 
"Grained  or  Granulated   Grape, "   containing  about    80-85   per  cent. 
glucose. 

"Anhydrous  Grape  Sugar*  (100  per  cent,  glucose)  a  beautiful 
perfectly  crystalline  substance,  has  recently  been  made  experimentally, 
and  patents  taken  out  forits  commercial  manufacture.! 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  commercial  glucose  exerts  a  dele* 
terious  effect  on  the  system,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  scientists,  especially  in  Germany. 

In  1878  Dr.  Scbmitz  claimed  to  have  proved  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals that  the  unfermen table  substances  in  starch  sugar  were  positively 
unwholesome,  even  poisonous.  Prof.  Nesslcr  likewise  became  convinced 
of  the  injurious  effect  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  starch  sugar  and 
articles  containing  it.  Dr.  Von  Mering  of  the  University  of  Strasburg 
has  repeated  the  experiments  of  Schmitz  and  Nessler,  using  in  the  last  . 
case  the  ident  ical  samples  of  sugar  and  wine  whith  had  been  pronounced 
unwholesome.  He  also  made  experiments  not  only  on  cats  and  dogs, 
but  on  himself  and  others,  and  conies  to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite 
to  that  reached  by  the  authorities  alluded  to. 

The  various  forms  of  starch  sugar  found  in  commerce  under  the  names 
of  grape  sugar,  glucose,  maltine,  etc,  consist  essentially  of  dextro- 
glucose  with  considerable  quantities  of  dextrine  and  occasionally  small 
quantities  of  other  materials  derived  from  the  grain.  The  qualitj- 
varies  according  to  the  material  employed,  which  in  some  cases  is  com- 
paratively pure  starch,  and  in  others  the  whole  grain  ;  and  also  according 
to  the  agents  employed  in  converting  the  starch,  which  are  either  barley 
malt,or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  possibly  a  very  small  percentage  of  other 
acids  (hydrochloric  and  nitric).  The  proportion  of  glucose  and  dex- 
trine depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  conversion  is  carried.  The 
first  action  of  the  malt  or  acid  is  to  produce  from  the  starch  a  mixture 
of  glucose  and  dextrine.  By  further  treatment  the  dextrine  is  gradually 
converted  into_  glucose. 

Provided  the  amount  of  acid,  other  than  sulphuric,  be  exceedingly 
small,  and  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  be  used  for  the  neutralization 
and  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid,**  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai 
the  commercial  product  contains  any  objectional  substances,  unless  dex- 
trine and  glucose  can  be  regarded  as  unwholesome.  In  as  much  as 
both  these  sustances  are  every-day  constituents  of  human  food,  the  glu- 
cose occurring  in  all  our  acid  fruits,  the  dextrine  found  in  every  loaf  of 
bread,  and  both  produced  by  the  action  of  saliva  and  other  digestive 
fluids  on  all  farinaceous  food,  there  is  no  physiological  objection  to  these 
substances. 

Starch  sugar,  however,  .occupies  certain  physical  and  economic  re- 
lations as  compared  with  cane  sugar,  which  caimot  be  overlooked. 

'Journnl  althe  ATnerioan  Ohemlcal  Soolaty.  Vol.  IV.  pure  11. 

ttr.a  PUents,  Amo  B«tir.  Moa.  SS.333.  S30.8H,  35I}.3S!>.  Dec.  «,  ISSI. 
■•  It  will  be  readily  wen  that  the  u»  of  lante  amounts  or  hrdTochloiia  or  nitric  aiM*.  or 
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First.  It  has  been  estimated  t^t  starch  sugar  has  a  sweetening  power 
two  and  one-half  to  three  times  less  than  that  of  cane  sugar. 

Second.  Starch  sugar  sells  in  the  wholesale  market  for  about  three 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  while  cane  sugar  brings  about  eight  cents. 

Hence  the  mixing  of  this  cheaper  and  less  sweetening  substance  with 
cane  sugar  is  not  a  question  of  a  deleterious  adulteration  ;  but  one  of 
fraud.  The  margin  in  the  sugar  market  is  usually  so  smal!,  and  this 
form  of  adulteration  so  profitable,  that  the  temptation  to  the  refiner  and 
wholesale  dealer  may  be  readily  seen. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  consumer,  in  purchasing  a  "  mixed  sugar  " 
for  a  pure  cane  sugar,  is  not  only  defrauded  in  the  amount  of  sweeten-  ■ 
ing  power  properly  present  in  the  quantity  purchased,  but   also  pajrs 
much  more  for  the  sweetness  really  present  than  he  would  have  done  in 
purchasing  a  less  amount  o£  a  pure  cane  sugar. 

Methods  of  Examination. 
I.  Determination  of  artificial  grape  or  starch  sugar  in  canf  sugar. 

The  method  of  hot  polarization,  devised  by  Drs.  Chandler  and  Rick- 
etts,*  was  adopted  as  a  meansof  determining  the  amount  of  starch  sugar, 
if  any,  added  to  the  samples  of  commercial  sugars  examined.  This 
method  depends  upon  the  following  we!l-knpwn  facts  : 

I-  Dextrose,  under  the  conditions  of  analysis,  exerts  a  constant  effect 
upon  the  plane  of  polarized  light  at  all  temperatures  under  loo"   C. 

z.  Levulose.  The  action  of  levulose  is  not  constant,  the  amount  of 
rotation  to  the  left  being  diminished  as  the  temperature  is  increased.** 

3".  Invert  sugar,  being  a  mixture  of  one-half  dextrose  and  one-half 
levulose,  does  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarized  light  at  a  certain  temper- 
ture  somewhere  near  90°  C.f  (for  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  constant 
dextro-To\.i.Ty  power  of  dextrose  must  be  neutralized  by  the  varying 
iaevt>-T oiajy  power  of  levulose  at  some  such  temperature.  The  exact 
temperature  is  determined  by  experiment). 

4.  Cane  sugar,  when  acted  on  by  dilute  acids,  is  converted  into  in- 
vert sugar,  while  dextrose  is  practically  unaltered. 

Hence,  if  a  "  mixed  sugar  is  heated  with  dilute  acids,  the  cane  sugar 
present  is  converted  into  invert  sugar,  which,  with  that  originally  pres- 
ent (due  to  the  process  of  manufacture),  is  optically  inactive  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature  (near  90"  C),  while  the  artificial  dextrose,  preservi  g 
its  specific  rotatory  effect,  will,  at  this  temperature,  show  a  deviation  to 
the  right  in  proportion  to  the  amount  present. 

It  is  only  necessary  therefore  to  secure  some  means  of  heating  the  ob- 
servation tube  of  the  ordinary  polariscope,  so  that  readings  may  be  taken 
at  any  temperature  under  100°  C-  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the 
arrangement  adopted.  The  middle  portion  of  a  Soleil-Ventzke 
Saccharometer,  ordinarily  intended,  for  the  observation  tube  alone,  is  so 
modified  as  to  admit  of  the  interposition  of  a  metallic  water  bath,  pro- 
vided at  the  ends  with  metal  caps,  which  contain  circular  pieces  of  clear  • 
plate  glass.     The  form  of  the  tube,  for  holding  the  sugar  solution  to  be 

*  Jtmmal  of  the  Amerlcin  r^hi.inliv1  Socletv.  Vol.  T.  Dure  i. 
••  Watts'  Dictioniiry  of  Che 
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pol^zed,  is  shown  in  the  smaller  figure.    It  is  made  of  platinum  utd 
provided  with  a  tubule  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer  into  the 


sugar  solution.  The  end  metallic  caps  of  the  tube  rest  on  projecting 
shelves  inside  the  water  bath,  thus  bringing  the  tube  into  the  center  of 
the  bath,  where  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  water.  The  cover  of  the 
water  bath  is  arranged  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer,  so  that  the 
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temperatures  of  the  water  bath  and  sugar  solution  may  both  be  ascer- 
tained. The  water  bath  is  heated  from  below  by  two  or  four  small  spirit 
lamps,  or  gas  burners.  The  first  step  in  using  the  instrument  is  to  deter- 
mine, by  experiment,  the  exact  temperature  of  the  water  bath,  or  sugar 
solution  itself,  at  which  invert  sugar  is  optically  inactive  on  polarized 
light.  This  will  vary  slightly  with  different  instruments.  For  the  par- 
ticular instrument  and  thermometer  used  in  these  analyses,  86°  C-  was 
found,  by  repeated  experiment,  to  be  the  temperature  of  the  pure  in- 
verted sugar  solution  at  which  the  reading  y/3szero  on  the  sugar  scale. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  bath  wasnot  relied  upon. 

The  next  step  was  the  determination  of  the  value  of  a  degree  of  the 
scale  in  terms  of  the  glucose  known  to  be  the  variety  used  to  adulterate 
cane  sugar.  It  was  found  that  the  rotation  to  the  right  at  86°  C.  was 
41,°  when  using  a  solution  containing  in  100  c.  c,  fifteen  grams  of  a 
sample  containing  85,476°  ,  chemically  pure  glucose.  Hence  as  fifteen 
grams  was  the  amount  taken,  'S  "  *fJ5*  "^41  x  100=31.2719  grams, 
which  is  the  amount  of  chemically  pure  glucose  necessary  to  read  one 
hundred  divisions  on  the  sugar  scale  of  this  instrument ;  or,  each  division 
=  0.313719  grams  chemically  pure  glucose.  (A  duplicate  using  26.04S 
grams,  gave  as  a  factor  0.312488.) 

Having  determined  the  factor  for  a  degree  of  the  instrument,  as  above 
described,  the  accuracy  of  the  method  was  tested  by  making  mixtures 
of  pure  cane  sugar,  and  known  amounts  of  different  grades  of  commer- 
cial grape  sugar.  The  factor  for  each  variety  of  grape  sugar  used,  was 
first  determined  by  experiment,  and  then  from  the  reading  of  each 
sugar  solution  at  86°  C,  the  amount  of  chemically  pure  glucose  found 
was  calculated. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  results; 

I  gram  in  26.048 3-174  3-^7'  0,003 

5  grams  in  26.048' 1S-I4  14.84  0.300 

5  grams  in  26.048 19.14  17.81  r-33o 

The  success  of  the  process  greatly  depends  upon  the  care  exercised 
in  preparing  the  sugar  solution  for  the  polariscope.  The  inversion  and 
subsequent  clarification  were  accomplished  as  follows: 

26.048  grams  of  the  sugar  to  be  examined  were  completely  dissolved 
in  about  75  c.  c,  cold  water,  and  were  treated  with  3  c.  c,  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (i  to  5  by  volume),  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature  of 
about  70''  C.  for  thirty  minutes.  The  solution  thus  inverted,  was  then 
rapidly  cooled,  nearly  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  (satu- 
rated), transferred  to  a  100  c.  c.  flask,  and  the  gummy  matters,  etc.,  pre- 
cepitated  with  5  c.  c,  of  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate.*  The  flask 
was  then  filled  to  the  mark,  the  solution  transferred  to  a  small  beaker, 
mixed  with  enough  bone-black  to  clarify  completely,  and  then  thrown 
on  a  fluted  filter.  The  amount  of  bone-black  necessary  depends  on  the 
grade  of  the  sugar  and  consequent  color  of  the  solution.     It  was  not 

•PreparedbrbolUiutforthlrty  nilDUt«B.440  vreniBneucnl  lead  aoetaU  with  Mignjaa 
..t __.  —  . ■- -.If  lliMB ol  water;  dUutlim  wbea  oool  to  3  lltrei  and  alphoD- 
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found  necessaiy  to  use,  even  with  the  lowest  grade  sugars,  more  than  five 
grams.* 

The  clarified  inverted  sugar  solution  was  then  placed  in  the  platinum 
tube  of  the  saccharometer,  the  water  bath  filled  with  cold  water,  ther- 
mometers adjusted,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  by  the  spirit 
lamps  to  $6°  C.  This  part  of  the  operation  should  take  about 
thirty  minutes.  If  the  sample  was  unadulterated,  the  polanscope  read- 
ing would  be  zero  at  86°  C,  while  if  starch  sugar  was  present,  the 
amount  of  deviation  to  the  right  in  degrees  and  fractions,  multiplied  by 
the  proper  factor,  and  divided  by  the  amount  taken,  would  give  the 
per  cent,  of  chemically  pure  glucose  added  as  an  adulterant. 

In  previous  investigations  of  sugars  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  added  glucose  in  adulterated  samples.  A  deter- 
mination of  total  glucose,  by  Fehling's  method  or  otherwise,  has  been 
deemed  sufficient.  The  amount  of  invert  sugar  naturally  present  being 
arbitrarily  fixed  at 'a  certain  limit  for  each  grade  of  sugar  examined,  the 
sample  is  considered  adulferated  if  the  determination  of  glucose' ex- 
ceeds this  figure.  But  the  natural  invert  sugar  varies  in  the  same  colored 
sugars  within  such  wide  limits,  that  this  method  would  condemn,  as 
slightly  or  smnewhat  adulterated,  many  pure  sugars.  The  sugars  made 
by  the  Scotch  process  for  instance,  in  which  no  molasses  is  produced, 
run  much  higher  in  invert  sugar  than  a  sugar  of  the  same  color,  made  by 
a  different  process. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  only  safe  method  is  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
sugar  including  determination  of,  water,  ash,  glucose,  and  cane  sugar, 
which  will  add  up  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  when  the  sample  is  adul- 
terated, owing  to  the  too  higti  polarization  of  the  cane  sugar  when  mixed 
with  dextrose. 

II.  J^etermination  of  ^atai  Glucose. 

This  was  done  : 

First.  To  obtain  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  factors  expressive  of 
the  value  of  a  degree  of  the  saccharometer  for  the  different  varieties  of 
commercial  grape  sugar. 

Second.  To  verify  the  results  obtained  by  hot  polarization  of  cane 
sugars. 

After  a^  careful  comparison  of  various  methods,  the  one  finally  se- 
lected, as  affording  the  most  concordant  and  reliable  results  was  in  the 
main  that_  of  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  chemist  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture-f     The  following  is  a  description  of  the  method: 

I.  Reagents. 

Copper  sulphate  solution.  Prepared  by  dissolving  69,28  grams  c  p. 
copper  sulphate,  in  r  litre  distilled  water. 

Alkaline  tartrate  solution.  Prepared  by  dissolving  ■  346  grams  Rochelle 
salts  (tartrate  of  soda  and  potash)  and  80  grams  caustic  soda,  in  i  litre 
distilled  water. 

•The  biineblock  used  iria  pulverlEed  to  pua  tbrautcli  80  an  mmh  Bieve,  dried  at  110°  0. 
tarSbours,  and  kept  la  B  well  corked  bottle. 
tSpeolBj  report  No.  33.  Department  or  Afrrloulture ;  on  Soixbiun  and  ComMallu,  pi|g 
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Ammoma-ferric-alum  solution.  Prepared  by  dissolving  loo  grams  of 
the  c.  p.  salt,  with  the  addition  of  soc.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in 
Sooc.  c.  distilled  water. 

Potassium  permanganate  solution.  Prepared  by  dissolving  about  3.2 
grains  of  the  salt  in  i  litre  distilled  water,  allowing  to  settle,  and  decant- 
ing off  clear  liquid.  The  value  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  glucose,  was 
obtained  by  titering  against  a  solution  of  pure  recrystallized  oxalic  acid 
corresponding  to  a  known  amount  of  metallic  iron.  Knowing  that  r 
c.  c  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  containing  3. 162  grams 
pure  salt  in  a  litre  is  equivalent  to  .0036  grams  glucose,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  calculate  from  these  data  the  amount  of  pure  salt  in  a 
litre  of  the  solution  prepared,  and  from  this,  by  a  simple  proportion,  the 
value  of  I  c.  c.  in  terms  of  glucose. 

An  example  will  make  this  clear:  40  c.  c.  of  oxalic  ^cid  (equivalent 
to  ri3  mg.  iron)  required  ao.325  c.  c  potassium  permanganate  solution 
(average  of  Jhree  tests);  hei!ce,  1  c,  c.=i  12-5-20.325=  5.5104  mg.  iron. 
By  formula,  10  equivalents  of  iron  are  oxidized  by  i  equivalent  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  hence : 

{10  iron=56o)  :  (i  potassium  permanganate=3i6.2)::5.5io4  ;  x. 

X=3-iii4  mg.  pure  potassium  permanganate  in  1  c  c  solution  used, 
or  3.1 1 14  grams  in  i  litre. 

Now  as  I  c-  c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, containing  3. 162 
grams  pure  salt  in  a  litre,  is  known  to  be  equivalent  to  .0036  grams  glu- 
cose (see  Mohr,  reference  given),  we  have  the  proportion; 

3.163  ;  3.1114  ; :  .0036  :  -003542, 

or  r  c-  c,  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  equivalent  to  .003542 
grams  glucose  or  invert  sugar. 

a.  Method  of  Conducting  the  Test. 

The  total  amount  of  glucose  in  the  sample  to  be  tested  being  approxi- 
mately known  —  in  the  case  of  cane  sugars,  by  the  results  of  hot  polari- 
zation and  color  of  the  sample,  or  in  the  case  of  starch  sugars  by  the 
grade  —  a  solution  was  made,  of  such  strength  as  to  contain  about  o«e 
per  cent  c.  p.  glucose.  25  c-  c.  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  together 
with  25  c-  c.  of  the  alkaline  tartrate  solution  were  heated  in  a  small 
beaker  on  a  water  bath  to  75°  -80"  C;  2oto  24c. c.  oftheoneper  cent. 
sugar  solution  was  added  from  a  burette,  the  temperature  agam  raised 
'o  75°  -80°  C-  (not  above  this)  and  the  heating  continued  for  30 
minutes.  The  beaker  was  then  removed  from  the  water  bath,  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  allowed  to  settle  completely,  and  the  bliie  supernatant 
liquid  decanted  into  a  second  beaker,  care  beirtg  taken  to  carry  over  as 
little  of  the  precipitate  as  possible.  The  liquor  in  the  second  beaker 
was  then  decanted  into  a  third,  and  from  thence  passed  through  a  small 
filter.  The  precipitate  was  then  washed  three  times  by  decanlation 
with  about  75  c  c<.boiling  water,  and  the  wash  waters  passed  in  order 
through  the  beakers  and  filter,  care  beiiig  taken  to  bring  as  little  subox- 
ide on  the  filter  as  possible.  This  amount  of  washing  was  found  to  be 
sufficient.  The  suboxide,  on  the  filter  and  in  the  beakers,  was  then  dis- 
solved in  about  20  c.  c.  of  the  acid  solution  of  ammonia- ferric  alum. 
This,  diluted  to  about  half  a  litre,  was  then  titered  with  the  potassium 
permanganate  solution,  as  usual.     The  value  of   i  c.  c.  in  terms  of  glu- 
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cose  being  known,  the  calculation  is  made  from  the  number  of  c.c. 
used  in  oxidizing  the  reduced  iron  present.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results  obtaiojsd  hy  this  method  on  various  grades  of  cane  sugar  and 
starch  sugar. 


Sunpleof 

"^- 

Sufu 
»lufn 

^tiSSf' 

POMDt. 

Renuiki. 

Cute  sugar  No.  6a6 

23 
23 

37-7 
37.7 

1.843 

30  grms.  of  sample  in 
300  c.  c.  waier. 

Cane  sugar  No.  666 

23 

23 

33.8 
33.0 

3-367 
3.3M 

30  grms.  in  200  c.  c 
water. 

Cane  sugar  No.  648  .    . . 

«3 

23 

83 

23 

63.4 
63.65 
■64.5 
64.3 

6.509 

6:IS 

.6.S9I 

30  gnus.  ID  300  c.  c. 

water. 

water.' 

Cane  sugar  No.  673 

33 

68.7 
64-4S 

S:l^ 

30  grms.  in  aoo  c.  c 

Mixed  sugar  No.  706  . . . 

33 

67.4 
62.9 

35.94Q 
36.522 

8  grms.  Id  300  c  c. 
water. 

Mixed  sugar  No.  707 

^ 

53.6 
59.1 

33.855 

33.813 

a.9grms.in  looc,  e. 
water. 

Appended  will  be_  found  classified  references  to  the  literature  of  sugar. 
BiespectfuUy  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  COLBY,  Ph.  B. 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College 
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Wines,  Beers,  Spirits  and  Cordials. 

By  F.  E.  Engelhabdt,  Ph.  D. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D.; 

Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health: 
Sir:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of 
my  examinations  of  the  group  of  foods  assigned  to  me.  It  includes 
wines,  'beers,  spirits  and  cordials  ;  and  although  no  samples  of  wine 
were  submitted,  for  examination,  I  have  embodied  in  the  report  some 
general  remarks  on  this  division  of  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.    E,  ENGELHAifDT,  Ph.  D.    ' 

I.  Wines. 

3y  the  term  "  wine  "  should  be  understood  only  pure  grape  juice,  fer-   • 
mented  and  clarified. 

Those  preparations  made  from  grape  juice  by  other  than  the  ordinary 
methods  of  procedure  might  be  designated  as  "improved  wines,"  to  which 
could  be  added  the  name  of  the  person  originating  the  modification  in 
manufacture. 

WineB  prepared  artificially  from  raisins,  cider,  etc.,  with  the  addition 
of  alcohol;  coloring  matter  and  other  substances  should  be  sold  only  as 
"artificial  wines." 

A  good  wine  should  be  transparent ;  the  color  should  not  be  too  pale, 
and  the  taste  and  aroma  should  be  pleasant.  The  sensation  produced 
on  the  organ  of  taste,  when  drinking  it,  should  not  be  for  a  moment,  but 
lasting  for  some  time,  and  the  bouquet  or  aromas  perceptible  at  once 
When  pouring  it  into  a  glass  it  should  sparkle.  A  sour  taste  is  always 
a  sign  of  poor  wine.  If  it  quickly  intoxicates  we  may  suspect  the  addi- 
tion of  spirit,  recognized  by  the  more  or  less  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat,  which  is  never  produced  by  *  good  pure  wine.  Dizziness  and 
headache  are  not  produced  by  drinking  pure  wine.  Cloudy,  discolored, 
very  highly  colored  wines  are  suspicious  (Beyse's  Kellerbiichiein.) 

Wines  are  generally  divided  into  table  wines,  medium  wines  and  des- 
sert wines,  but  wine  experts  recognize  "  dry  wines,"  "  greasy  wines  "  and 
"  csrdial  wines,"  each  having  three  divisions  according  to  quality : 
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Red  Wines  oj  the  First  Class. 

D17  Wtna. 

Orcur  WlD«. 

CortUl  Wins. 

&Trr"'6S'!iif,nff."i. 

a.'^fiiSi-^r.r''"- 

S'^V'-™- 

Red  IVi'ies  of  the  Second  Class. 

iHn,  ChU.  Li RoK.      'I    TolDU.  VoauE.  PMnnird.  <    Huubco. 

WTlfie,  Jormeeon.Booiy.     Nuiw,  DeMiM,  CoM  Botle,  PopiUour, 

irtwiiie.  I    TllUny.eUr,  1    Al«a<». 

Red  IVines  of  tfu  Third  Class. 

,  St.  JtiU«D.  P«nat  I    Oomu.  MiiMini,  St.  OeoTfa. 


a.  PlCBjilAn,  QKolchcD 


JfAtVf    Wines  of  the  First  Class. 

&:b10n  JohuinLalMTff.  Le[i(t«D.     I    Sermltioe.  g&ut«rneK 
atelnburg,  MukobninneT.  Mont  Richet  At.  etc. 

OnlHsnIieliii,  SIIIbit,  ele.  I 

White    Wines  of  the  Second  Class. 

LIT  irlne  of  WunlniTt,  CoUmarl    KilTOI 


gtelnireln,  Kuler.  Xertt,  (S 


White    Wines  of  the    Third  Class. 

TliKTUflar.        I    Landlnc.  Pynlo.  Cvmu.  Line),  PiccardoD.  BlmiUa, 

Lbur«tr.  JUadB-l    Luigre,  CMHua.  BloJe  wlbc.  HbccaIho,  CanaTakbo.  muanri. 


Analysis  of  Wine. 

The  analysis  of  wine  usually  comprises  the  determinations  of  the 
specific  gravity,  alcohol,  extract,  sugar,  acidity,  ash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  colonng  matter  in  red  wines- 

Specific  Gravity  —  The  specific  gravity  should  always  be  determined  by 
the  aid  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle  at  a  temperature  —  if  possible  —  of 
60  deg.  Fahrenheit, 

Determination  of  Alcohol —  (a)  By  distillation. — Although  alcohol  may 
be  determined  in  various  ways,  the  distillation  and  indirect  methods  de- 
serve the  preference. 

For  distillation  from  100  to  200  grams  of  wine  are  submitted  to 
distillation  in  a  retort  or  other  suitable  flask  connected  with  a  Liebig'^ 
condenser.*  When  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  taken 
have  come  over,  the  distillation  may  bestopped,  the  distillate  allowed 
to  cool  to  60  deg.  F-,  its  specific  gravity  taken,  and  from  the  tables 
the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity  can 
be  ascertained.  From  the  results  thus  obtained  we  can  easily  calculate 
the  percent  for  the  wine  submitted  to  distillation. 

le  durtngdiadllatltin,  mdd  ■  UtUetaDain,  and  to  reUlo  ibcTClatili 
idiatlllATion  toihecoDlentsef  Ibe  letort, 
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(b)  By  the  indirect  method — If  we  take  a  certain  weight  of  an 
alcoholir  liquid,  containing  other  substances  in  solution  and  remove 
by  heat  (over  a  water-bath  at  about  75  deg.  C.)  the  alcohol  and  then 
add  distilled  water  to  bring  it  up  to  the  original  quantity,  we  can  assei- 
tain  the  amount  of  alcohol  according  to  the  fonnalaD+ 1,000 — D'  =  x  in 
which  D  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  mixture  and  D'  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  deprived  of  its  alcohol.  (Balling).  Accord- 
ing to  Thadichum  and  Dupre  lioth  methods  with  proper  care  give  good 
results,  but  Dr.  Eisner,  prefers  the  indirect  method. 

Determination  of  thf  Extract — To  determine  the  extract  directly  is 
not  only  most  difficult,  btit  it  requires  considerable  time,  hence  it  is  best 
to  adopt  the  indirect  method  of  Balling  just  explained.  Take  a  certain 
weight  of  the  original  wine  ( 100  grams)  evaporate  it  on  the  water-bath 
(at  75  deg.  C.)  to  one-fourth,  fill  up  to  Che  same  weight  a|  60  deg.  F. 
and  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  well  mixed  liquid,  at  about  59 
deg.  F.,  (15  deg.  C.) 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  table  (I)  the  quantity  of  extract 
corresponding  to  any  specific  gravity  can  be  ascertained.  The  figures  of 
Schultze  are  better  for  wines  rich  in  extract,  but  not  so  accurate  for 
light  wines  as  those  of  Hager.  Instead  of  ascertaining  the  extract  ac- 
cording to  the  table,  we  may  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  evapo- 
rated, and  again  filled  up  wine,  at  19  deg.  F.  to  the  fourth  decimal, 
and  multiply  the  two  last  places  in  the  decimals  by  the  hamber  2. 25,  the 
Houdart's  factor  (Eisner),  which  will  give  us  the  result  at  once. 
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The  determination  of  sugar.  Of  the  various  methods  that  may  be 
used  for  the  determinations  of  sugar  in  wine,  1  prefer  the  method  with 
Fehhng's  alkaline  copper  solution.  Of  light  white  wines  I  take  loo 
grams,  and  of  those  rich  in  extract  25  grams,  remove  the  alcohol  by  heat- 
ing ov'er  a  water  bath,  and  dikite  the  residue  to  200  c.  c.  with  distilled 
water.  In  the  preliminary  test  I  drop  the  diluted  wine  into  the  boiling 
copper  solution  {10  c.  c.  Fehiing's  to  40  c.  c.  distilled  water)  till  the 
precipitate  becomes  bright  red,  and  the  blue  color  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, filter  off  a  few  cubic  centi-meters,  and  test  the  latter  both  for 
copper  and  excess  of  precipitant.  With  a  little  practice  very  good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  this  method.  I  always  make  from  two  to  three 
sugar  determinations,  and  take  the  average.  Colored  wines  must  be 
previously  decolorized  with  bone  black,  or  acetate  of  lead  solution,  or 
both.  If  the  presence  of  cane-sugar  is  suspected  I  take  roo  c.  c.  of 
the  diluted  wine,  heat  it  with  a  ,few  c.  c,  cone,  hydrochloric  acid,  {C. 
P.)  for  about  one  hour,  over  a  water  bath  at  75"  C;  naturalize  to  alkaline 
re-action,  fill  up  to  100  c,  c.  again,  and  test  as  before. 

The  optical  method  sliould  be  employed  whenever  an  apparatus  Is 
at  hand. 

The  determimation  of  the  total  acid-  In  100  grams  of  wine  I  deter- 
mine the  acid  volumetrically  either  with  one-tenth  normal  soda  solution, 
or  lime-water,  using  red  and  blue  Litmus  paper  to  determine  the  neutral 

The  determination  of  sulphuric  add.  This  determination  is  of  great 
importance  at  present  in  wine  analysis,  and  should  never  be  omitted, 
since  not  only  —  as  is  asserted  —  sulphuric  acid  is  added  directly  to 
wine,  but  it  may  be  present  as  the  result  of  plastering  ■  and  sulphuring, 
or  by  the  addition  of  impure  glucose,  copperas,  or  alum,  the  latter  to 
highten  the  color  of  red  wines.  Of  white  wines  I  acidulate  100  grams 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  For  highly  colored  wines  I  take  C.  Weigel's  method.  Sup- 
ersaturate too  grams  of  wine  with  lime-water,  dilute  to  200  c.  c-  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  100  c,  c.  by 
chloride  of  barium,  after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  determination  of  ask.  I  use  100  grams  of  wine,  evaporate  in  a 
platinum  capsule  over  a  water  bath  to  dryness,  incinerate  at  alowtem- 
pature,  and  repeal  heating  till  the  weight  is  constant.  Addition  of  a  lit- 
tle nitrate  of  ammonia  will  accelerate  the  burning. 

The  determination  of  cream-tartar.  200  grams  of  wine  are  evapor- 
ated to  syrupy  consistency,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then«mixed  thoroughly 
with  g  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours. 
Wash  the  separated  cream-tartar  on  to  a  filter  with  absolute  alcohol, 
dissolve  in  warm  water,  and  titre  with  normal  soda  solution. 

The  determination  of  glycerine.  For  this  determination  I  take,  100 
grams  of  wine,  discolorized  if  necessary,  add  a  few  grams  caustic  lime, 
and  evaporate  the  mixture.  The  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent,  filtered  and  washed  thoroughly  with  alcohol,  again  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  extracted  with  a  mixurt  of  alcohol  and  ether{ioo  parts  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  and  150  parts  ether)  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  at 
a  very  low  temperature  at  last  under  the  air  pump.  The  treatment 
with  lime  and  the  extraction  with  the  alcohol-eth«r  mixture  should  be 
repeated  twice. 

If  the  phosphoric  acid  has  to  be  determined,  I  take  the  ash  dissolved 
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in  nitric  acid,  etc.,  employing  the  welt  known  molybdate  of  ammonia 
process, 

These  determinations  in  connection  with  the  behavior  of  the  wine 
to  polarized  light,  are  usually  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 
wine  is  pure  or  an  artificial  product.  Where  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  wine  is  made  of  cider  or  grape  juice,  the  lime,  magnesia, 
silica,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  should  be  determined  in  the  ash. 
■  The  determination  of  succinic  and  malic  acids  and  tannin  are  but  rarely 
regarded.  The  presence  of  metals,  like  lead,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  etc:, 
or  of  arsenic  and  antimony  is  rare  in  wines  (excepting  arsenic  from  sulph- 
uring with  impure  sulphur,  or  coloring  with  fuchsin  containing  it).  Where 
present  they  are  usually  due  to  some  negligence  or  carelessness  of  the 
workmen  in  employing  utensils  and  vessels  not  properly  cleaned.  Their 
recognition,  together  with  that  of  iron  and  alumina,  offers  no  difficulties 
if  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  is  on  hand. 

The  sulphuring  of  wirus.  Of  the  so  called  sulphuring  —  the  burning 
of  sulphur  in  wine  casks,  Wartha  (Jahresb.  der  agricult.  Chem.  1880,  p. 
607)  says  ;  "  it  should  only  be  used  for  the  purification  of  musty  casks 
and  the  latter  afterwards  thoroughly  washed  with  pure  water.  But  no! 
only  is  sulphur  now  burnt  in  half  full  casks,  and  new  wines  drawn  into 
casks  in  which  considerable  sulphur  has  been  previously  burnt,  but  in 
some  places  producers  go  so  far  as  to  bleach  the  so  called  '  Schiller- 
wine'  completely  with  sulphurous  acid. "  He  also  states  that  often  when 
wine  is  bottled,  sulphuris  burnt  in  each  bottle  previous  to  filling,  whereby 
the  so  called  "bottle  ripeness"  is  produced  much  sooner.  White  wines 
drawn  off  into  suph  bottles  in  1852  contained  many  years  afterwards  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
beverage  is  injurious  to  health. 

The  substitution  of  acid  sulphite  (bisulphite)  of  lime  in  the  sulphur- 
ing process,  introduced  some  years  ago,  (and  especially  employed  in  the 
preservation  of  cider,  etc. ,)  requires  special  attention,  since  it  is  asserted 
that  animals  fed  therewith,  suffered  from  intestinal  catarrh  (Koenig). 
The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites  is  recognized  by  heating 
the  wine  till  the  alcohol  is  expelled,  adding  some  pieces  of  pure  zinc, 
and  diluted  sulphuric,  acid  (C,  P.)  to  the  residue.  The  gas  generated 
should  be  allowed  to  act  on  paper  strips  moistened  with  lead  acetate  or 
silver  nitrate,  which  wil!  become  blackened,  when  these  sulphur  com- 
pounds are  present. 

Adulteration  of  wine.  If  wine  Is  defined  to  be  pure  fermented  and 
clarified  grape  juice  without  any  addition,  then  the  products  obtained 
by  the  following  so  called  improvements  in  wine  manufacture,  are  not 
wine  within  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  should  not  be  recognized  as  such. 
They  should  be  sold  to  the  public  under  a  name  indicating  their  origin 
or  thtir  method  of  manufacture,  as  plastered  and  fortified  wines,  colored 
wines,  wines  made  according  to  Chaptal's,  Gall's,  Petiol's  or  Scheele's 
methods,  etc 

The  "  Plastering  of  wines."  This  consists  in  the  addition  of  calcined 
plaster  to  the  unpressed  grapes,  or  to  the  expressed  grape  juice  after 
fermentation  has  commenced.  Objections  ;  first,  the  formation  of  in- 
soluble tartrate  of  lime,  and  soluble  sulphate  of  potash,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste  ana  acting  as  a  purgative  even  in  small  doses.  The 
French  Government  prohibits  the  sale  of  wine  having  over  0.2  pet  cent,  ol 
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sulphate  ot  potash.  Second,  the  formation  of  acid  sulphates  and  fre 
sulphuric  acid  in  wines. 

Plastering  of  wines  is  practiced  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  South  of 
France- 

Fortifyit^  wines.  This  consists  in  the  addition  of  brandy,  cologne  spirit 
or  French  spirit  to  the  wines,  to  increase  their  alcoholic  strength  and  to 
stop  further  fermentation.  Wines  with  more  than  20  percent  of  alcohol, 
are  fortified.  Especially  practiced  in  southern  Europe,  Portugal,  Spaine 
Italy,  Greece,  and  France.  Ports  and  sherries  are  almost  invariably 
fortified. 

The  coloring  of  wine.  The  coloring  of  wine  is  practiced  to  a  great 
extent  and  with  various  substances,  either  to  highten  the  color  of,  a  nat- 
ural red  wine  deficient  in  color,  or  to  make  from  white  wines  colored 
ones,  or  finally,  to  color  artificial  wines. 

Among  the  substances  that  furnish  the  coloring  matter  for  wine,  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  whortleberiies,  elderberries,  poke- 
berries,  privy -berries,  cherries,  red  beets,  atkana  roots,  black  holly- 
hock and  red  poppy  flowers,  logwood,  brazil  wood,  indigo  fuchsin, 
cochineal,  etc. 

The  indentification  of  these  various  coloring  matters  in  wine  is  a 
most  difficult  matter.  Special  investigations  have  been  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  chemists,  and  numerous  methods  proposed  for  the  indentification 
of  these  substances.  Of  these  I  shall  give  a  few,  but  must  refer  for  fur- 
ther information  to  the  originals.  In  investigations  of  this  kind,  I 
deem  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  chemist  has  a  sample  of  genuine 
wine,  of  the  same  kind  as  given  him  for  investigation,  that  he  make 
(personally),  all  the  various  color  reactions  with  the  genuine  wine,  and 
with  wine  samples  colored  with  the  various  coloring  matters,  as  given 
especially  by  A.Gautier*  and  Stierlin,  etc.,  f  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
describe  the  colors  of  the  various  precipitates,  etc.,  correctly. 

According  to  Filhol,  if  we  add  to  the  suspected  wine  ammonia  till 
it  smells  distinctly,  then  some  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  filter,  genuine 
wine  gives  a  green  filtrate,  while  artificially  colored  wines  give  a  blue, 
red,  violet,  or  brown  filtrate. 

Carpene  gives  the  following  very  simple  method,  to  decide  whether  a 
red  wine  is  naturally,  or  artificially  colored,  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Stierlin. 

Take  a  piece  of  good  white  burnt  lime,  break  it  into  two  pieces, 
smooth  the  surfaces  by  a  knife  or  file,  and  place  a  few  drops  in  succes- 
sion on  the  same  spot  of  the  smooth  surface,  and  observe  after  a  few 
minutes  the  color  produced.  Natural  red  wines  give  a  yellowish  brown 
spot ;  colored  with  fuchsin,  a  rose  colored  spot;  colored  with  brazil- 
wood, a  rose  colored  spot;  colored  with  logwood,  a  dark  violet  spot; 
colored  with  cochineal,  a  reddish  violet  spot  ;  colored  with  black  Holly- 
hock, a  yellowish  brown  spot ;  colored  with  poke-berries,  a  yellow  some- 
what red  spot.  Among  the  colors  previously  enumerated,  fuchsin  is 
the  most  objectionable,  since  it  may  contain  arsenic,  and  even  if  pure,  its 
repeated  use  is  dangerous  to  health.  The  method  of  Faliier,  improved 
by  Prof.  Ritter,  gives  according  to  Stierlin  exact  results,  and  is  as  fol-  ■ 
lows  :  200  c.  c,  of  the  red  wine  are  evaporated  about   one-half,  after 

•AimlTit  1S7S,  No.  6.  p.  109;  No.  T,  p.  150.  [Jabsr  Wei iiUlso buns  and  WelartrbuDB,  B»rii 
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cooling,  put  into  a  separating  funnel  (globe  shaped  with  stopper). 
ammonia  added  till  alkaline,  and  then  thoroughly  shaken  ;  now  wc  add 
pure  ether  and  shake  again.  If  the  ether  does  not  separate  aftera  little 
while,  add  some  more  -ether,  etc.,  and  wait  till  the  liquids  have  perfectly 
separated;  then  let  the  lower  liquid  run  out,  wash  the  remaining  ether 
twice  with  distilled  water  by  thorough  shaking,  and  separate  the  latter 
perfectly;  transfer  the  ether  into  a  beaker  or  small  ilask,  attach  to  a 
Liebig's  condenser,  add  a  piece  of  pure  white  woolen  knitting  yam,  and 
evaporate  the  ether  rapidly  over  a  water  bath.  If  the  wine  conUins 
but  traces  of  fuchsin  the  wool  will  be  colored  a  rose  tint. 

The  following  method  for  separating  fuchsin  by  F.  Konig,  seems  to 
be  of  easy  and  quick  execution.  Pour  50  c.  c,  of  the  wine  into  a  flask, 
add  ammonia  in  sligHt  excess  till  the  red  color  is  changed  to  a  dirty 
green,  into  this  mixture  put  about  one-half  gram  of  pure  white  knit- 
ting woof,  and  boil  till  all  the  alcohol  and  the  ammonia  are  removed- 
The  green  color  of  the  liquids  during  this  operation  gradually  changes 
into  a  brownish  red,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  the  genuine  wine  color 
becomes  destroyed,  while  the  fuchsin  and  other  anilin  colors  will  fasten 
on  to  the  wool ;  the  latter  is  taken  out  of  the  liquid,  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  pressed  out  thoroughly,  put  into  a  test  tube  moistened 
thoroughly  with  caustic  potash,  (i  potash  to  8  or  10  water),  and  under 
strong  shaking  gradually  and  carefully  heated  till  all  the  wool  has  dis- 
solved to  a  brown  liquid ;  when  cold,  add  one-half  volume  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  pour  on  this  mixture  carefully,  an  equal  volume  of  ether, 
sh,aking  at  first  gently  and  afterwards  strongly.  In  a  few  moments  the 
ether,  with  some  of  the  alcohol,  collects  over  the  brown  lye;  pour  the 
ether  into  a  test  tube  and  add  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  which  will  produce 
a  red  color  if  the  least  trace  of  fuchsin  was  present.  Violet  and  blue 
anilin  colors  can  be  separated  and  recognized  in  a.  similar  manner. 

Improvement  of  Wines.  The  method  of  Chaptal  for  improving  wines, 
consists  in  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  expressed  grape  juice  before 
fermentation,  to  increase  the  alcoholic  strength,  and  of  marble  dusl, 
etc.,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid.  The  process  was  first  recom- 
mended by  the  French  minister  Chaptal,  in  i8ot.  It  is  used  especially 
in  France  in  bad  wine  years,  to  produce  the  fine  Burgundy  wines;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  fine  bouquet  wines,  whose  characteris- 
tic properties  are  not  injured  but  rather  improved  thereby. 

Dr.  Gall's  method  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a  normal  must  with 
0.5  to  0.6  per  cent,  of  free  acid,  and  22  to  24  per  cent  of  sugar.  If  the 
must  contains,  for  instance,  from  i.o  to  1.3  per  cent  free  acid,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the  necessary  sugar  added 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  standard.  Employed  especially  in  Ger- 
many in  bad  wine  years,  and  for  unripe  grapes. 

The  method  of  Petiot  of  improving  wine  and  especially  of  increasing 
its  quantity  from  100  10500  per  cent  dates  from  1852.  In  the  year  Petiot 
produced  from  a  certain  quantity  of  grapes  instead  of  7,200  quarts  no 
lessthan  34,200  quarts.  First :  by  adding  to  the  expressed  juice  an  equal 
volume  of  sugar  water,  containing  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as  the  ex- 
pressed juice.  Second  :  to  the  remaining  pulp  of  the  grapes  he  added 
a  new  quantity  of  sugar  water  with  eighteen  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  fet- 
men,ted  it  for  three  days.  The  latter  experiment  he  repeated  three  times 
n  with  the  same  pulp,  and  sugar  solutions,  with  from  twenty- 
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two  to  twenty-three  per  cent  of  sugar,  obtaining  thus  after  fermentation 
as  he  says     wine  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 

These  infusion  wines  resemble,  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr& 
"natural  wines  in  all  essential  quaUtles  ;  they  contain  all  the  essential 
ingredients,  and  almost  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  natural  product." 
The  value  of  Petiot's  method  to  the  wine  producer,  especially  in  un- 
favorable seasons,  cannot  be  over  estimated,  since  wine  made  after  this 
method  is  ready  fo^'  bottling  in  four  months  instead  of  two  or  three 
years  as  with  the  natural  wines  ;  it  requires  little  or  no  care,  and  almost 
no  fining.  These  artificial  wines  are  aromatic,  retaining  "the  per- 
fect bouquet  of  the  natural  ones."  They  are  not  subject  to  disease  like 
the  natural  wines,  and  possess  a  most  remarkable  stability.  In  case 
the  grapes  contain  an  insufficient  amount  of  acid  for  the  several  infu- 
sions, tartaric  acid  or  cream  tartar  is  added,  and  tannin  for  red  wines  ; 
also  mallow  flowers  or  whortleberries  to  the  pulp  before  fermentation 
and  alum  to  the  wine  to  highten  the  color.  Infusion  wines  are  produced 
in  large  quantities  in  Europe,  especially  in  France.  ^ 

Scheele's  method,  said  to  be  practiced  by  wine  dealers  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  consists  in  the  addition  of  from  one  to  three  per 
cent  of  glycerine  to  the  wine,  whereby  the  wine  if  young  appears  older, 
and  has  more  body  and  stability. 

To  increase  the  stability  of  wine,  salicylic  acid  has  been  introduced 
successfully  within  the  last  few  years.  How  far  these  last  two  addi- 
tions to  wine  may  be  injurious  to  health  is  an  unsolved  question  as  yet. 

To  what  extent  these  various  wine  improving  methods  just  enumerated 
are  practiced  on  European  wines  exported  to  this  country,  and  to  what 
extent  on  our  own  native  wines,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Artificial  Wines. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  wines  from  raistns,  cider,  sugar,  alcohol, 
glycerine,  tartaric  acid,  cream  tartar,  coloring  matter,  wine  flavors,  and 
water  is  no  secret  in  Europe,  nor  in  this  country.  Manufacturers  of 
ftavoring  extracts,  ethers  and  essences,  usually  give  the  necessary  receipts 
with  their  wine  flavors,  of  California,  Catawba,  Claret,  Malaga,  Madeira, 
Muscat,  Port,  Rhine,  and  Sherry.  I  might  give  a  great  many  of  these 
receipts  but  the  following  few  may  suffice  :  '  Dissolve  in. a  suitable  ves- 
sel twenty-five  pounds  of  grape  sugar,  and  one-half  pound  of  tartaric 
acid  in  twenty-five  quarts  of  hot  water,  to  which  mixture  add  seventy- 
five  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  fifty  pounds  of  grape  pulp;  stir  well,  cover, 
allow  to  ferment  four  or  five  days,  stirring  it  occasionally,  then  press,  and 
transfer  to  a  barrel  in  the  cellar  and  treat  as  other  wine." 

Port  wine — Thirty  gallons  cider,  {fermented)  five  gallons  spirit,  four 
gallons  syrup,  \  pound  powdered  gum  kino,  \  pound  tartaric  acid,  six  to 
eight  ounces  Port  wine  flavor.  To  produce  a  better  qualiiy  add  either 
a  few  gallons  German  cherry  juice,  or  any  kind  of  pure  wine,  Spanish 
or  Catalonic  the  best. 

Anothei Ten  gallons  hard  cider,  one  gallon  whortleberry-juice,  two 

gallons  elderberry  juice,  one  pound  essence  of  port  wine,  two  gallons  of 
sugar  syrup,  ten  gallons  pure  spirit,  ten  gallons  spft  water. 

Bordeaux  or  Claret  Wine  —  "  To  a  decoction  of  one  pound  orris-root 
in  five  gallons  of  water,  add  one  gallon  of  raspberry  juice,  ten  gallons 
pure  spirit,  \  pound  essence  of  claret,  one  gallon  sugar  syrup  and  the 
coloring  produced  from  cochineal. " 
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Muscat  Wine  —  "  Digest  in  ten  gallons  of  white  wine,  fifteen  pounds  of 
large  raisins,  fifteen  pounds  currants,  and  add  fcRir  gallons  of  white  sugar 
syr\ip,  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Let  the  whole  mixture  digest  and  fer- 
ment for  some  days,  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  allowed  to  finish 
in  the  barrel  till  it  is  perfectly  clear ;  then  add  one-half  pound  essence 
of  port  wine,  one  gallon  of  whortleberry  juice,  ten  gallons  of  pure 
spirit  and  five  gallons  of  water. 

London  Cherry  —  "Chopped  raisins,  400  pounds,  soft  water,  loo  gal- 
lons, sugar  forty-five  pounds,  cream  tartar  one  pound,  cider,  sixteen 
gallons,  let  the  liquor  remain  in  a  closed  vessel  for  one  month  stirring 
it  frequently;  then  add  of  spirits  eight  gallons,  wild  cherries  bruised 
eight  pounds,  let  stand  one  month  longer,  and  fine  with  isinglass." 
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IL  Liquors. 

Liquors  are  sugar  solutions  fermented  and  then  distilled,  hence  they 
are  also  called  distilled  spirits. 

Liquors  may  be  divided  into  the  following  three  classes  : 

I.  Simple  liquors. 
^  3.  Compound  liquors  or  double  spirits. 
,    3.  Cordials,  or  liqueurs. 

To  the  latter  class  we  may  add  the  so  called  bitters,  essences,  elixirs, 
crSmes,  ratafias,  punch  essences,  etc. 

Simple  liquors  are,  as  already  stated,  fermented  and  subsequently 
distilled  and  rectified,  sugar  solutions.  Hence  their  main  constituents 
are  water  and  alcohol,  with  small  quantities  of  volatile  substances  usually 
formed  during  Che  process  of  fermentation  of  the  silgar  solution  ;  as 
fusel  oils,  volatile  acids,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehyde,  etc..  Tannin  and 
coloring  matters,  when  found  in  these  liquors  should  only  be  due  to  the 
wood  of  the  casks  containing  them. 

The  sources  of  liquors,  are  many  fold,  thus  we  may  prepare  them  : 

First:  From  liquids  containing  alcohol  (previously  formed  by  ferm en- 
tadon),  by  distillation  and  rectification ;  cognac  brandy  from  wines, 
cider  brandy  from  fermented  cider,  etc. 
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Second:  From  liquids  or  solids  containing  sugar  ;  by  feimentation, 
distillation,  and  rectification.  From  the  juice  of  beets,  carrots,  sugar- 
cane, cherries  and  prunes ;  from  molasses  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  man- 
ufacture ;  from  the  marc  of  grapes,  and  residues  of  wine  manufacture ; 
from  whey,  etc. 

Third :  From  substances  which  contain  neither  alcohol  nor  sugar, 
but  the  constituents  of  which  may  be  converted  into  sugar  and  dextrose, 
as  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  buckwheat,  etc. 

Among  the  simple  liquors  the  most  important  ones  are  cognac  brandy, 
whiskey  and  rum. 

Cqi5nac  Brandy. 

Cognac  brandy  in  the  profjer  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  thus  it 
should  be  defined  by  law,  is  the  distilled  spiritsof  wine,  containing  there-, 
fore  only  the  volatile  constituents  of  wine,  a  little  coloring  matter  from  , 
the  cask  and  a  trace  of  tannin  from  the  same  source.  It  is  mainly  pro- 
duced in  the  south  of  Europe  and  especially  in  France  in  the  district 
of  Deux  Charentes.  Its  name  comes  from  the  town  of  Cognac  in  the 
above  districL  From  seven  to  twelve  gallons  of  wine  yield  only  one 
gallon  of  brandy  —  "eau  de  vie  sup6rieure  "  as  it  is  called  in  France. 
In  regard  to  the  color  of  brandy,  a  late  writer  in  the  Science  Monthly 
states:  "Cognac  brandy  is  at  first  a  colorless  liquid,  but  it  gradually 
acquires  a  pale  yellow  or  amber  color  from  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept 
for  aging.  It  never  appears  with  its  natural  color  however,  public 
taste  having  become  vitiated  to  the  extent  of  requiring  a  rich  brown  or 
brandy  color,  which  is  imparted  by  a  mixture  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  little  red  sanders  wood  (Ptero  carpus  santalinus)  is 
used  for  coloring."  The  alcoholic  strength  of  French  Cognac  brandy 
varies  from  about  forty-eight  to  sixty  per  cent  by  volume,  but  is  usually 
about  fifty-five  per  cent.  The  quality  of  brandy,  and  consequently  its 
price  {and  this  is  true  of  all  other  liquors),  does  not  depend  on  the  alco- 
holic strength  of  the  liquor,  but  on  its  bouquet  (aromaj,  and  its  taste, 
both  of  which  are  greatly  improved  by  age.  The  various  "  brands  " 
are  produced  by  the  large  commission  merchants,  by  mixing,  or  blending 
as  it  is  often  called,  the  different  varieties  of  spirit,  purchased  from  the 
distillers. 

The  so-called  "  eau  de  vie  de  marc,"  an  inferior  brandy,  is  partly  pro- 
duced from  the  dark  red  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  and  partly  from 
the  manes  or  refuse  of  grapes,  the  scrapings  of  wine  casks,  and  the  so- 
called  lees,  deposited  from  wme  by  keeping.  This  Cognac  usually  con- 
tains some  fuse!  oil,  derived  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  to  which  is  due 
its  more  fiery  taste  as  compared  with  the  genuine  Cognac  brandy. 

Although  I  have  carefully  examined  the  chemical  journals  and  books 
at  my  command,  I  have  found  only  a  few  analyses  of  brandy,  which 
give  the  alcoholic  strength,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor,  its  ex- 
tract and  ash. 
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Prof.  J-  F.  Babcock*  from  35  to  57.5  per  cent  by  volume ;  lowest 
and  highest  percentage  in  eighty-one  determinations. 

Methods  of  Analysis. 
.  In  the  analysis  of  ordinary  liquors,  like  cognac,  rum,  whisky,  01  gin, 
the  main  quantitative  determinations  are  the  specific  gravity,  the  alco- 
hol, the  solid  residnc,  and  the  ash.  These  determinations  offer  no  diffi- 
culties. The  specific  gravity  may  be  determined  either  by  the  pyknom- 
eter  as  described  under  wine,  or  with  a  good  specific  gravity  hydrome- 
ter at  a  temperature  of  60  °  F,  The  alcohol  determination  can  be  made 
in  a  number  of  ways,  as  stated  under  wine,  though  I  prefer  the  distilla- 
tion method  as  described  there. 

Since  the  liquors  mentioned  above  are  usually  sold  by  measure,  and 
according  to  the  indications  of  the  United  States  custom  house  hydro- 
meter, and  since,  moreover,  the  government  collects  its  revenue  accord- 
ing to  its  indications,  I  deem  it  but  proper  that  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  these  liquors  should  be  stated  as  found  by  that  instrument. 

For  the  solid  residue  a  small  quantity,  about  50  grams  or  c.  c,  should 
be  evaporated  over  the  water  bath  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsula,  till 
a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  By  incinerating  the  residue  the  ash  is 
obtained.  The  latter  may  be  dissolved  in  acid,  etc.,  and  serve  for 
determining  the  presnce  of  metals,  as  copper,  iead,  etc. 

The  acidity  of  pure  Hqudrs  is  usually  due  to  a  little  acetic  acid,  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  all  genuine  cognacs  or  brandies  are  acid.  The 
quantity  may  be  determined,  if  no  other  acid  is  present,  as  described 
under  wine,  with  i-io  normal  alkali,  'i'annic  acid,  derived  from  the 
casks,  is  recognized  by  giving  precipitates  with  metallic  salts,  gelatine, 
etc.  Quantitatively  it  may  be  determined  in  several  ways,  but,  prefera- 
bly Wagner's  method,  as  improved  by  J.  T.  Clark.  (Am.  Chemist, 
Aug.  1876.  p.  44.) 

Fusel  Oils. —  The  presence  of  fusel  oil  is  best  ascertained  by  placing 
in  a  small  white  porcelain  dish,  10  c.  c.  of  the  suspected  liquor,  previ- 
ously decolorized  by  bone  black  (properly  purified  and  rebumt.)  Now  ' 
drop  into  the  liquor  about  5  drops  of  the  officinal  hydrochloric  acid  c. 
p.,  and  then  about  the  same  number  .of  drops  of  freshly  distilled,  and 
perfectly  colorless  oil  of  anilin.  If  only  a  minute  trace  of  fusel  oil  is 
present,  the  drops  of  the  anilin,  as  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
will  soon  become  slightly  tinged  with  a  rose  color.  The  intensity  of  the 
color  increases  with  the  quantity  of  fusel  oil  present.  Of  all  the  tesis 
for  fusel  oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted  this  is  the  most  sensitive  one, 
and  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of  fusel  oil  when  all  others  seem  to 
fail.  The  best  known  and  the  most  ready  method  to  apply,  is  testing 
for  fusel  oil  by  the  smell,  either  by  rubbing  the  suspected  liquor  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  to  smell  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  is  evaporated 
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from  the  hands,  or  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a  glass  and  then  return- 
ing it  to  the  vessel ;  as  soon  as  ihe  alcohol  has  evaporated  from  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  glass,  the  smell  of  fusel  oil,  when  present  even 
in  very  small  quantities  (i-io  of  a  per  cent.)  can  be  easily  detected  by 
an  expert-  For  the  quantitative  determination  of  fuse!  oil  I  must  refer 
to  Trescott's  "Chemical  Examinations  of  Alcoholic  Liquors."*  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  liquors  contain  fusel  oil  to  the  extent  that  it  is  readilj' 
perceptible  by  its  odor,  such  hquor  is  a  suspicious  article,  although  it 
may  be  genuine  ;  and  it  should  not  be  sold  as  a  beverage  until  it  has 
undergone  a  new  rectification  through  a  charcoal  filter. 

When  fermented  saccharine  liquid?  are  submitted  to  a  distillation,  we 
obtain,  as  previosuly  stated,  besides  water  and  alcohol  (common  or 
ethyl  alcohol),  small  quantities  of  other  alcohols  and  volatile  fatty  acids, 
which  constitute  what  is  usually  known  as  fuse!  oil.  All  raw  material 
used  for  the  preparation  of  a  distilled  liquor  has  its  own  peculiar  fusel 
oil.  Hence  we  have  a  potato  fuse!  oil,  a  sugar  beet  fusel  oil,  a  rye  fusel 
oil,*  a  corn  fusel  oil,  a  grape  fusel  oil,  etc.,  which  contain  in  various  pro- 
portions propyl,  butyl,  amyl  alcohol,  etc.,  and  the  corresponding  acids, 
propylic,  butyric,  valerianic  acids,  etc.  During  the  ageing  of  the  liquors, 
the  constituents  of  the  fusel  oils  gradually  act  upon  each  other,  produc- 
ing new  combinations,  known  as  ethers,  which  impart  to  the  liquors 
(heir  peculiar  bouquet  or  aroma,  as  acetic  ether,  butyric  ether  {pine- 
apple essence),  oenanthic  ether  {Hungarian  wine  oil),  pelargonic  ether 
(finest  cognac  oil),  acetate  of  amyl  (pear  oil),  valerianate  of  arayl  {apple 
oil),  etc.  Hence  the  greater  the  age  of  a  distilled  liquor,  the  more  of 
the  constituents  of  the  fusel  oil  disappear,  and  the  finer  becomes  the 
aroma  of  the  liquor  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  these  ethers. 

Fusel  oil  is  a  poison,  and  the  most  poisonous  constituent  in  it  is  the 
so  called  amyl  alcohol  (especially  large  in  the  fusel  oil  of  potatoes). 
Dajardin  (see  Chemisches  Centralblatt  fur  1880,  p.  172)  arranges  the 
genuine  liquors  in  the  following  order,  according  to  their  poisonous 
qualities,  commencing  with  the  least  injurious. 

I.-  Cognac  from  wine  (containing  only  traces,  if  any,  of  imyl  alcohol). 

2.  Cognac  from  perry. 

3.  Cognac  from  cider  and  wine  tresters. 

4.  Whisky  from  sugar  beets. 

5.  Whiskies  from  the  various  grains. 

6.  Whisky  from  sugar  beet  molasseS. 

7.  Whisky  from  potatoes. 

"  Rabuteau  deduced  from  experiments  with  frogs  (L,  Union  1870,  90; 
Schmidt's  Jahrbuecher  der  Gesamt.  Medicin.  B.  149,  p.  264)  that 
amylic  alcohol  produces  poisonous  effects  closely  resembling  those  of 
ethylic  alcohol,  but  of  fifteen  times  greater  intensity.  The  frogs  were 
floated  in  a  0.002  solution  of  the  alcohol  (i  part  to  500  parts  of  water), 
and  then  in  stronger  solutions,  and  the  effects  of  depressed  action  of  the 
heart,  congestion,  anaesthesia  and  death  were  timed.  Amylic  alcohol 
produced  the  same  effects  in  the  same  times  as  did  ethylic  alcohol  of 
fifteen  times  greater  concentration,  or  butylic  alcohol  of  three  times 
greater  concentration.  From  which  it  is  inferred  that,  the  poisonous 
action  of  butylic  alcohol  is. five  times  more  intense  than  that  of  ethylic 
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alcohol  in  the  same  quantity,  Rabuteau  also  experimented  with  him- 
self by  taking  0.2^  to  0.50  grams  {4  to  8  grains  of  amyl  alcohol)  in  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  the  results  confirmed  the  conclusions  given  above." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  observers  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens  and  acute 
alcoholism,  have  not  found  it  more  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  cheap 
grades  of  spirits  with  much  fusel-oi!,  than  from  the  purer  and  stronger 
grades."  (Alcoholism  in  Russia,  Hermann.  Prescptt  "Chemical  Ex- 
amination, etc.,"  page  18.) 

From  the  facts  and  statements  just  quoted  it  is  evident  that  the  worst 
and  most  injurious  ingredient  in  our  so-called  strong  Or  distilled  liquors 
is  the  alcohol  itself,  and  next  come  the  fusel-oils.  These  latter  we  can 
remove  almost  entirely  by  a  proper  rectiiicatiofl,  and  the  law  should  re- 
quire their  removal  as  far  as  possible  from  all  liquors,  *  while  the  quantity 
of  the  alcohol  should  also  be  reg\ilatedby  law,  since  from  numerous  in- 
vestigations, including  my  own,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  in  100  per  volume,  varies  in  the  various  simple  liquors  from 
60  per  cent  to  almost  35  per  cent,  the  lower,  the  better  for  the  health- of 
the  consumer. 

Coloring  and  astringent  matters,  due  to  the  oaken  casks  in  which 
liquors  are  kept,  are  generally  found  in  such  very  small  quantities  in 
genuine  liquors  that  we  can  usually  neglect  their  determination,  beyond 
proving  their  presence  in  the  solid  residue,  as  previously  indicated.  The 
same,  is  true  of  the  determination  of  tannic  acid.  Attention  has  been 
already  called  to  the  fact  that  genuine  brandies  are  colored  artificially 
with  caromel  and  red  sanders  wood. 

Artificial  Brandies  and  Adulteration  of  Brandy. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  of  England,  (in  Foods  1873),  says:  "Brandy  is 
or  should  be  the  choicest  and  most  agreeable  member  of  the  class  of 
ardent  spirits.  It  should  be  prepared  by  distillation  from  wine.  *  *  *  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  brandy  consumed  all  over  the  world  is,  how- 
ever, made  with  little  or  no  wine,  and  is  simply  alcohol  distilled  as  in  the 
preparation  of  whiskey,  and  colored  and  flavored  with  oil  of  cognac  A 
very  large  quantity  of  common  fiery  potato  spirit  is  sent  to  France  from 
Germany  to  beredistiiled,  and  forwarded  to  us  as  French  brandy,  whilst 
various  qualities  of  spirits  are  made  in  this  country  into  British  brandy." 

"Brandy  is  as  colorless  on  distillation  from  wine  as  alcohol  distilled 
from  malt,  and  can  readily  be  colored  by  adding  burnt  sugar.  Its  flavor 
is  due  to  volatile  oils  and  oenanthic  ethers,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  determined,  but  some  are  derived  from  the  distillate,  and  others 
are  produced  in  the  process  of  distillation,  and  by  age." 

"  It  is  therefore  evident  that  brandy  differs  fom  whiskey  and  other 
moderately  good  spirits  only  in  the  flavors  which  it  possesses,  and  the 
inferior  kinds  are  in  no  degree  superior  to  them.  Perhaps  there  in  nu 
preparation  used  as  food  or  medicine  in  which  there  is  so  great  a  varia- 
tion in  quality,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  changes  are  due  to  subtile 
substances,  but  little  known  to  the  wisest,  and  inappreciable  by  the  un- 
refined and  untutored  taste  " —  (page  381  and  382). 

Prof.  James  F.  Babcock  says,  on  page  9  of  his  First  Annual  Report 
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as  Inspector  and  Assayer  of  Liquors  :  "  Much  of  the  brandy  imported 
into  this  country  is,  according  to  good  authorities,  prepared  from  corn 
spirit,  flavored  to  imitate  brandy  and  colored  by  means  of  burnt  suga.r 
It  is  said  that  corn  spirit  is  largely  imported  into  France  to  be  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  French  brandy." 

"  What  is  known  as  British  brandy  consists  for  the  most  part  of  corn 
spirit  flavored-  The  flavor  is  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
genuine  brandy,  but  more  frequently,  according  to  Dr.  Hassal  of  London, 
by  distillation  of  the  marc,  the  name  given  to  the  refuse  skins  and  pips 
of  the  grape  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  wine.'  " 

"  By  distilling  British  molasses  over  these  lees,  says  another  authority, 
'  the  manufacturer  obtains,  to  some  extent,  the  peculiar  flavor  which 
characterizes  French  brandy.'" 

Professor  Babcock  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  (page  15),  says  : 
"Almost  all  whiskies,  brandies  and  "old"  rums  are  artificially  colored 
by  the  addition  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar.  This  custom  has  become  so 
general  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  adulteration  ;  the  caramel  is 
harmless  and  is  used  only  in  small  quantities." 

"  Brandy  is  chiefly  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water  or  spirit,  oris 
produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  oil  of  cognac,  an  essential  oil  derived 
from  the  lees  of  wine,  and  to  which  in  part  brandy  owes  its  bouquet." 

Muspratt  (New  Encyolopaedia  of  Chemistry,  p.  67),  says  :  "  British 
brandy,  British  gin,  whiskey  or  rum  are  producted  from  com ;  French 
brandy,  from  wine  ;  West  India  rum  from  sugar  or  molasses.  The  same 
author  says  (p.  iir):  "The  brandy  sold  m  England  is,  for  the  most 
part  artificial  —  the  fabrication  of  the  rectifying  distiller," 

The  following  recipe  for  artificial  brandy  is  given  by  Dr.  Ure : 
"Dilutethepurealcoholtoproof  pitch,  and  add  to  every  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  it  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol  —  crude  «;ine  stone 
—  dissolved  in  water,  some  bruised  French  plums,  and  a  quart  of  cognac. 
Distil  this  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  in  an  alembic  provided  with  aq 
agitator.  The  addition  of  brandy  and  argol  introduces  cenanthic  ether, 
and  if  a  little  acetic  ether  be  added  to  the  distillate,  the  whole  imparts  the 
peculiar  taste  of  genuine  cognac  brandy  ;  color  with  burnt  sugar  if  neces- 
sary, and  add  a  little  tannic  acid  to  impart  astringency.  '  This  brandy  ' 
he  says,  '  may  be  reckoned  as  wholesome  as  alcohol  in  any  form  can 
ever  be.' " 

Prof.  Parrish  thinks  "  we  might  make  brandy  for  ourselves,  as  there  is 
no  merit  in  having  it  imported.  We  should  set  about  substituting  the 
variable  uncertain  adulterated  brandy  of  commerce  by  a  definite  liquor 
of  the  same  aWoholic  strength  as  the  standard  specimens,"   ' 

In  1875,  Prof,  Albert  Prescott  stated  that  "  artificial  brandy  is  a  grain 
spirit,  with  addition  of  substances  which  are  cfiaracteristic  constituents 
of  a  grape  spirit.  It  may  be  made  more  or  less  nearly  identical  in  com- 
position with  veritable  brandy.  Fictitious  brandy  is  a  grain  spirit  with 
additions  which  make  it  resemble  a  grape  spirit  in  flavor  and  odor, 
rather  than  in  composition.  A  substitution  for  brandy  is  a  grain  spirit 
(in  fiost  cases),  not  modified  to  approximate  grape  spirit,  but  merely 
presented  as  such.  The  term,  brandy,  as  used  in  commerce  without 
qualification,  must  be  held  by  common  consent  to  include  artificial 
brandy.  ('Chemical  examination  of  alcoholic  liquors,'  page  zi).  On 
page  23  he  quotes  the  following  formulas  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy, 
etc.:       Brandy  essence' — 15  parts  of  acetic  ether,  12  parts  of  spirit  of 
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nitrous  ether,  i  part  ot  rectified  woodspirit.  'Brandy  essence'  — 5 
parts  of  oil  of  grapes,  4  parts  of  acetic  ether,  i  part  of  tincture  of  all- 
spice, 3  parts  of  tincture  of  galls,  100  parts  of  '  alcohol.'  Take  i  part 
of  either  of  these  'brandy  essences,' to  1,000  parts  of  '  alcohol,' with 
600  parts  of  water  ;  or,  2,500  to  3,000  parts  of  80  to  90  per  cent  alcohol, 
1,700  to  z,ooo  parts  of  water,  10  parts  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  5  pans 
of  tincture  of  allspice,  i  part  of  acetic  ether,  2  parts  of  tannic  acid. 
(The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  contains  5  per  cent  or  less  of  ethyl-nitrite.) 
A  London  'brandy  improver;'  acetic  ether,  oil  of  capsicum,  sugar,  and 
caramel;  the  oils  or  tinctures  of  cassia  and  cloves,  and  oil  of  bittei 
almond  are  used." 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  in  his  work  on  Therapeutics,  remarks,  "that  there 
S  little  or  no  difference  between  brandy,  rum  and  whiskey,  in  relaljon 
to  the  effect  of  the  alcohol;  that  medicinally,  it  is  of  but  little  importance: 
that  the  different  forms  of  ardent  spirits  are  now  prepared  artificially, 
by  first  obtaining  rectified  spirit  free  from  fasel  oil,  then  reducing  this  with 
water  to  the  requisite  strength,  and  finally  giving  the  desired  color  and 
flavor  by  suitable  additions." 

Prune  tincture  used  in  the  preparation  of  English  brandy  is  made 
according  to  Mus^ratt  (page  106)  by  covering  fifty-six  pounds  of  prunes, 
thoroughly  broken  up,  with  twenty  gallons  of  clean  spirit  of  wine,  and 
after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  or  ten  days,  rack  off ;  the  refuse 
fruit  is  washed  twice  with  liquor,  and  the  residue  is  then  thrown  away. 

He  adds,  "  many  rectifiers,  prepare  a  brandy  flavor  as  follows  :  To 
one  hundred  gallons  spirit  —  clean  faints,  fifty -four  over  proof  —  add 
100  gallons  of  good  strong  vinegar,  four  gallons  of  spirit  of  nitre,  in  a 
tank,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  cover  closely,  and  the  next  day  run 
it  into  the  still  with  8  pounds  of  nitric  acid,  10  pounds  of  almond  cake, 
5  pounds  of  orris  root,  and  two  pounds  of  lemon  peel  ;  work  the  still 
slowly,  and  turn  of  at  proof  strength.  In  making  up  brandy,  ten  per 
sent,  of  the  above  flavoring  is  employed,  but  more  or  less  may  be  used  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer." 

Cognac  brandy  according  to  Dr.  Feuchtwanger,  "  may  be  produced 
from  the  best  cognac  or  grape-oil,  the  oenanthic  ether,  the  extract  of 
grape  juice,  the  essence  of  cognac  or  brandy  flavoring  from  cognac  oil, 
or  the  oenanthic  ether  ;  dissolve  one  ounce  of  the  best  cognac  oil  in  one 
quart  of  the  highest  proof  alcohol,  and  let  it  stand  over  night ;  the  fol- 
lowing morning  add  one  ounce  of  acetic  ether,  one  ounce  oil  of  apple, 
one  ounce  of  essence  of  Jamacia  rum,  and  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  to  the  alcohol  ;  and  in  the  cask  containing  160  gallons  of  good 
proof  spirits,  rectified  by  the  above  prescribed  method,  add  one  gallon 
of  syrup  of  gum  arabic,  and  according  to  the  color  desired,  either  dart 
or  pale  brandy,  one  gallon  of  sugar  coloring  and  one  quart  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  white-oak  bark.  From  the  essence  of  cognac,  for  sixty  gallons 
of  pure  spirits,  take  one  pound  of  the  essence  of  cognac,  one  gallon  of 
syrup  of  gum  arabic,  one  gallon  of  sugar  coloring,  one  quart  of  oak- 
bark  tincture,  one  ounce  of  acetic  ether.  From  the  extract  of  grafie 
juice  ;  one  pound  of  the  extract  of  cognac,  one  gallon  of  syrup  of  gum 
arabic,  two  gallons  of  sugar  coloring,  200  gallons  of  pure  spirits. 
From  brandy  flavoring  ;  each  gallon  of  the  brandy  flavoring  is  put  into 
a  barrel  (of  40  to  45  gallons  capacity),  of  pure  spirits  (French  purified 
Spirits),  and  according  to  the  color  desired  from  one-half  to  one  gallon 
of  sugar  coloring  is  added.  To  add,  if  it  is  desired,  about  five  gallons  of 
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pure  imported  brandy  for  each  barrel  containing  the  mixture,  a  more 
expensive,  and  perhaps  also  a  more  improved  brandy,  may  be  thereby 
obtained. 

The  Rochelle  brandy  is  imitated  by  the  extract  of  cognac:  say  one 
pound  to  five  barrels  of  pure  spirits,'  as  above  described  and  adding 
sufficient  coloring;  one-half  pound  essence  of  violet,  one  gallon  of  Syrup 
of  gum  arable,  one  quart  of  tincture  of  oak  bark,  and  two  gallons  of 
Rochelle  brandy  for  each  barrel. " 

Ed.  Schuberts  practisches  Recepttaschenbuch  fUr  Destination  (1877) 
and  A.  Rion  sSmmtliche  Geheimntsse  der  Bierbrauerei,  give  the  follow- 
ing receipts: 

"  Cognac  (ordinaire) :  for  thirty  quarts  take,  twenty  quarts  of  rectified 
spirits  of  90°  Tralles,  one-tenth  ounce  violet  flower  essence,  five  ounces 
raisins,  ten  ounces  cognac  essence,  ten  quarts  water,  and  six  ounces  St. 
Johh's  bread.  Mix  the  spirit  with  the  essences,  and  boil  the  raisjns  and 
St.  John's  bread  in  the  water,  filter,  and  mix  all  together,  color  finally 
with  caramels." 

"  Cognac  (fair)  :  for  thirty  quarts  60°  Tralles  :  fifteen  quarts  rectified 
alcohol  90"  Tralles,  seven  and  one-half  ounces  cognac  essence,  one- 
tenth  ounce  violet  flower  essence,  seven  and  one-half  quarts  genuine 
cognac,  five  ounces  raisins,  six  ounces  St.  Jonn's  bread,  seven  and  one- 
half  quarts  water;  prepared  as  the  previous  one.' 

Cognac  (fine) :  for  thirty  quarts  60^  Tralles :  eight  quarts  rectified 
alcohol  90"  Tralles,  eighteen  quarts  genuine  cognac,  five  ounces  cog- 
nac essence,  two  ounces  raisins,  two  ounces  St,  John's  bread,  one-tenth 
ounce  violet  flower  essence,  four  quarts  water,  prepared  as  before." — 

W.  B.  Dick  gives  in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  practical  Receipts  and 
Processes,"  the  foUoi^nginfomiationon  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
brandies.  Flavoring  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cognac  brandy,  etc. 
"  Prune  flavoring.  Mash  twenty-five  pounds  prunes,  infuse  for  fifteen 
days  with  six  gallons  proof  spirits,  stirringit  everyday,  and  filter.  Rai- 
sin flavoring.  Subject  twenty-five  pounds  mashed  raisins  to  the  same 
process  as  the  prunes  in  the  last  recipe.  .St.  John's  bread  flavoring. 
Cut  fifty  pounds  St.  John's  bread  into  small  pieces,  infuse  for  fifteen 
days  with  twelve  gallons  proof  spirits,  stirring  every  day;  fitter.  " 

"  How  to  prepare  essence  of  cognac.  Take  one  ounce  oil  of  cognac 
—  the  green  oil  is  the  best;  put  in  one-half  gallon  ninety-five  per  cent. 
spirits ;  cork  it  up  tight,  shake  it  frequently  for  about  three  days;  then 
add  two  ounces  strong  ammonia.  Let  it  stand  three  days  longer;  then 
place  in  a  stone  jar,  that  will  contain  about  three  gallons,  one  pound  fine 
black  tea,  two  pounds  prunes,  having  first  mashed  the  prunes  and 
broken  the  kernels.  Pour  on  them  one  gallon  spirits,  twenty  above 
proof.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  eight  days.  Filter  the  liquor, 
and  mix  with  that  containing  the  oil  and  ammonia.  Bottle  it  "for  use. 
This  makes  the  best  flavoring  known  for  manufacturing  brandies  or  for 
adding  to  such  cordials,  syrups,  etc.,  as  require  a  fine  brandy  flavor." 
(Monsert.) 

To  imitate  brandy  with  essence  of  cognac.  Take  one  pint  essence 
of  Cognac  fifteen  gallons  pure  spirits  (very  fine)  twenty  per  cent,  above 
proof,  one-half  pint  plain  while  syrup-     Color  with  caramel. 

"  Highly  flavored  domestic  brandy.  To  forty  gallons  French  proof 
spirit  add  two  quarts  raisin  flavoring,  two  quarts  prune  flavoring,  two 
quarts  St.  John's    bread   flavoring,    one  gallon  best  Sherry  wine,  two 
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drachms  oil  of  cognac  and  twenity  drops  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  both  dis- 
solved in  a  tittle  ninety-five  percent,  alcohol;  one  gallon  Jamaica  ram 
(or  one-fourth  ounce  Jamaica  rum  essence)  and  two  pints  wine  vinegar. 
Tenigallons  of  this  mixture  mixed  with  thirty  gallons  French  spirits, 
makes  an  excellent  domestic  brandy  and  one  pound  of  glycerine  gives 
it  age. 

Imitation  uognac  brandy.  To  chirty-six  gallons  French  proof  spirits 
add  four  gallons  .Tellevoisin  or  Marette  Cognac,  one-half  gallon  best 
Sherry  or  Madeira  wine  and  twenty  drops  oil  of  Cognac,  dissolved  in  a 
little  ninety-five  percent,  alcohol.  Then  pour  two  quarts  boiling  water 
over  two  ounces  of  black  teaj  when  cold,  filter  through  flannel  and  add 
a  little  maraschino;  mix  this  with  the  other  ingredients  and  color  whole 
with  caramel." 

"  Another  excellent  formula  is.  as  follows  :  Dissolve  twenty  drops  oil 
of  cognac  and  fifteen  drops  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  a  little  ninety-five 
per  cent,  alcohol ;  add  it  to  forty  gallons,  sixty  per  cent.  French  spirit,  with 
two  pints  tincture  of  raisins,  two  pints  tincture  of  prunes,  three 
pints  best  Jamaica  rum,  three  pints  best  Sherry  wine  and  one-half  ounce 
acetic  ether  ;  color  with  caramel. 

Imitation  brandy.  Take  forty  gallons  French  spirits,  add  to  it  one 
pint  tincture  of  raisins,  one  quart  prune  flavoring,  one-half  gallon  best 
Sherry  or  Madeira  wine,  and  one  pint  wine  vinegar.  Then  add  one 
drachm  oil  of  cognac,  twelve  drops  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  one-eight  to 
one-half  drachm  tannin  powder,  each  dissolved  separately  in  ninety-five 
percent,  alcohol-     Color  to  suit  with  caramel. 

Imitation  French  brandy.  To  forty  gallons  French  proof  spirit  add  one 
quart  tincture  of  orris  root  (infuse  two  ounces  powdered  orris  root  for 
twenty  days  in  one  quart  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcolvl;  filter),  on^  pint  va- 
nilla flavoring  (infuse  one  drachm  sliced  vanilla  for  twenty  days  in  one  pint 
ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol;  filter),  one-half  gallon  best  Sherry  or 
Madeira  wine,  and  one  pint  wine  vinegar.  Dissolve  separately,  one 
drachm  oil  of  cognac  and  twelve  drops  oil  'Of  bitter  almonds  each  in  a 
little  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol,  add  them  to  the  mixture,  coloring  the 
whole  to  suit,  with  caramel. 

Imitation  pale  brandy.  Infuse  one  drachm  star  anis  (breaking  the 
star  only)  for  eight  hours  in  one-half  pint  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  filter;  add  this  to  forty  gallons  proof  spirits ;  then  add  one-half  gal- 
lon best  Jamaica  rum,  and  one  pint  of  the  best  raspberry  syrup.  Dis- 
solve one  drachm  oil  of  cognac  and  twelve  drops  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
separately,  in  a  little  ninety-five  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  mix  them  with 
the  whole. 

In  "Secret  Wealth,  "  compiled  by  Watson  Johnson,  Syracuse,  1875, 
among  others,  the  following  receipts  are  given  : 

"French  brandy,"  pure  spirits,  one  gallon,  best  French  brandy  one 
quart,  loaf  sugar  two  ounces,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  one-half  ounce,  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  catechu  or  oak  bark  to  roughen  the  taste  if  desired. 
(Page  99.) 

"Pale  brandy," the  same  only  using  pale  brandy  instead  of  French, 
and  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  kino  for  every  five  gallons. 

"  Cognac  brandy.  "-To  every  10  gallons  of  pure  spirits  add  two  quarts 
New  England  mm  or  one  quart  Jamaica  rum  and  from  30  to  40  drops  of 
oil  of  cognac  cut  in  one-half  pint  of  alcohol ;  color  with  burnt  sugar. 

"  Brandy." — To  40  gallons  of  pure  neutral  spirits,  add  one  pound  of 
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crude  tartar  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water ;  acetic  ether  one- 
quarter  pound,  bruised  raisins  six  pounds,  tincture  of  kino  2  ounces, 
sugar  three  pounds,  color  with  sugar  coloring;  let  stand  for  14  days  and 
then  draw  off. 

The  following  recipes,  etc.,  have  been  taken  from  the  price-list  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment  (cognac  oils,  essences,  ethers  and  flavor- 
oring  exrracts.) 

"To  produce   a  good  imitation    of    cognac,  a  good   cologne   spirit, 
which  is  double-distilled  and  rectified  and    therefore  entirely  free   from 
fusel  oil,  should  be  used,  though  other  spirits  and  whiskeys  will  answer   ' 
the  purpose,  but  will  not  yield  as  good  a  quality." 

''Cologne  spirit  is  made  as  high  as  alcohol,  say  188  per  cent,  and 
must  be  reduced  with  distilled  or  rectified  water ;  it  is  however  sold  by 
distillers  at  any  proof  required." 

"  Neutral  or  proof  spirit,  which  is  made  by  re-rectifying  the  double- 
rectified  whiskey,  is  next  best  to  cologne  spirit  for  brandy,  etc.  Double- 
rectified  whiskey  Is  used  for  imitation  Rye,  Bourbon  or  Monongahela 
whiskey,  bitters,  New  York  gin  and  New  York  brandy,  but  reduced, 
alcohol  should  never  be  used.  All  manufactured  liquors  will  improve 
by  age  ;  as  a  substitute  for  age,  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
cut  the  oils  and  essences  well  in  alcohol  and  to  keep  them  in  air-tig)it 
jars  as  long  as  possible." 

"  Cognac,  from  our  finest  cognac  oil,  distilled  from  grapes  ;  take,  to  40 
gallons  of  the  best  cologne  spirit  proof,  one-sixth  of  one  oz.  of  the  cog- 
nac oil,  well  cut  in  one  pint  of  alcohal'one  and  one-half  pint  sugar  syrup 
and  four  oz.  of  our  sugar  coloring." 

Brandy,  from  oenant hie  ether;  4  oz^  oenanthic  ether,  one  oz.  Jamaica 
rum  essence,  one  and  one-half  pint  sugar  syrup  and  4  oz.  of  our  sugar 
coloring. 

Rochelle  brandy  4  ounces  of  essence  to  40  gallons  of  proof  spirits- 

Otard.             "        4      "  "  ''  40  "  "  " 

Cognac            "         4       ''  "  "  40  "  "  " 

Signette          "        4      "  "  "  40  "  "  " 

Catawba         "  8  to  10    "  "  "  40  "  ''  "    - 

Apple             "        6      "  "  "  40  "  "  " 

Cider              "        8      "  "  "  40  "  "  " 

Peach              "         5       "  "  "  40  "  "  " 

Cherry           "        8      "  "  "  40  "  "  " 

Rice               "         I  pound  "  "  50  "  "  " 
and  one  pint  of  sugar  syrup. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  the  preparation  of  the 
so-called  wine  oil,  Hungarian  wine  oil,  or  cognac  oil.  As  early  as  1852, 
H.  Schwartz,  in  Breslau  found  that  an  essence  sold  under  the  name  of 
Ungarwein  oil  and  used  for  the  tnanufacture  of  cognac,  consisted  mainly 
of  oenonthic  ethyloxide,  (Wagner's  Jahresbericht  der,  chemisch.  Tech- 
nologic, 3-  Jahrgang,  1857,  p,  320)  A.  Rauter  gave  in  the  same  year  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  lees,  or  wine 
oil  on  a  large  scale.  For  every  100  pounds  of  yeast  (lees)  Rauter  takes 
one  to  one  and  a  half  pails  of  water,  and  one-half  pound  of  sulphuric 
acid.  After  the  distillation  is  over  he  adds  to  the  residue  for  every  pound 
of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  3  pounds  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  to 
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partly  neutralize  the  acid-  After  8  days  the  crystallized  cream-tartar  is 
separated  by  a  sieve  from  the  smeary  mass ;  and  from  the  latter  a  line 
blackcolor  is  obtained  after  heating  rt  to  redness.  There  is  obtained, 
besides  variable  quantities  of  alcohol  and  coloring  matter,  one  pound 
of  wine  oil  and  from  150  to  200  pounds  of  raw  cream  tartar  from  2500 
pounds  of  lees.     (P.  321). 

Essence  of  cognac  and  wine.  {Am.  chemist.  December  1872,  P.  235). 
"  The  order  of  this  essence  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  pelargonic 
ether.  This  is  made  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  of  the  essence  of  rue 
(obtained  by  distillation  from  the  rula  graveolens,)  by  which  means 
pelargonic  acid  is  obtained..  This  is  treated  with  potassa  and  sulphuric 
acid  which'  purify  it,  and  is  then  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  passed  into  it,  which  causes,  the  formation  of  pelargonic  ether." 

My  object  in  giving  the  above  recipes  has  been  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  to  the  method  and  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artific- 
ial brandies,  etc.,  as  to'  enable  one  to  decide  to  what  extent  these  artificial 
products  may  be  injurious  to  the  health. 

Of  the  material  employed  the  most  objectionable  is  unquestionably 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  since  it  happens  occasionally  that  this  oil  con- 
tains considerable  quantities  of  prussic  acid,  as  the  writer  well  knows 
from  practical  experience.  Moreover  it  may  happen,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly does  happen,  that  nitro  benzol  —  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almond, —  is 
used  in  place  of  the  genuine  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  is  still  more 
dangerous,  since  this  substance  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  very  read- 
ily absorbed  into  the  blood,  "  a  few  drops  constituting  a  poisonous 
dose."  (Prescolt.)  Hence  the  use  of  the  impure  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  especially  the  use  of  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  nilro-benzol, 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquors  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

In  the  manufacture  of  liquors  and  spirits  the  product  of  the  first  dis- 
tillation—  the  raw  spirits  —  is  too  impure  to  be  used  as  a  beverage, 
hence  it  has  to  be  rectified  and  purified  to  remdve  excess  of  fusel  oil, 
etc.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  redistillation  at  a  low  temperature  or 
by  passing  it  several  times  through  peculiarly  ionstructed  filters,  made 
with  animal  bone-black,  manganese,  pine  wood  charcoal,  calcined  mag- 
nesia, sand,  etc.,  or  it  niay  be  accomplished  by  both  methods  combined. 
Often  before  redistillation,  the  liquors  are  treated  for  from  10  to  13 
hours  with  six  pounds  of  oak  bark,  one-half  pound  of  purified  sal  tar- 
tar, and  one-fourth  pound  slacked  lime  per  barrel,  after  which  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  of  liquor  employed  is  distilled  over. 
As  another  method  to  purify  raw  spirits  it  is  recommended  to  add  to  a 
barrel  of  40  gallons,  4  ounces  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  mix  well,  allow 
to  rest  for  three  days,  and  then  add  12  ounces  of  sal  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  mix  thoroughly  and  test  with  litmus  paper  to  see  if  neutral. 
To  give  a  stronger  taste  to  spirits.  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  recommends  the 
addition  of  "  about  two  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime,  rubbed  up  with  a 
little  sal  soda,  and  add  this  in  solution  to  the  spirit." 

" Beaii for  Liquor." — "The  best  bead  is  the  orange  flower  water,  01! 
of  neroli  i  drop,  to  each  gallffn." 

"  To  every  40  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  add  60  drops  of  the  best  sweet 
oil,  in  a  glass  vessel;  use  immediately.  This  quantity  js  usually  suf- 
cient  for  10  gallons  of  spirits."- 

h  Take  one  ounce  of  purest  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  of  sul- 
pfiric  acid,  and  put  them  into  a  stone  [mortal,  add  by  degrees  two 
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ounces  of  lump  sugar,  rubbing  it  well  with  the  pestle  tilt  it  becomes  a 
paste,  then  add  small  quantities  of  spirits  of  wine  until  it  becomes  a 
liquid;  this  quantity  is  sufficient  for  loo  gallons;  the  first  is  strongly 
recommended  as  the  best."  Secret  Wealth,"  Watson  Johnson,  p.  104. 

Analysis  of  Brandy. 
Twenty-five  samples  of  brandy  were  received  from  the  State  In- 
■  spector,  and  were  examined  with  the  following  results:  In  regaid  to 
color  there  was  very  little  difference,  the  prevailing  shade  being  amber, 
from  pale  to  almost  dark.  The  odor  of  brandy  in  most  of  them  was 
fair  but  not  very  prominent.  Free  sulphuric  acid,  tested  for  as  ex- 
plained under  wine,  could  not  be  detected  in  any  one  of  these  samples. 
The  same  must  be  said  in  regard  to  combined  sulphuric  acid",  only  a 
mere  trace  being  found  in  one  sample,  which  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  water  used  for  the  production  of  the  liquors. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples  of  Brandy. 
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None  of  the  samples  contained  chlorine;  and  in  no  case  did  I  find 
lead,  copper,  zinoj  antimony  or  arsenic. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  these  twenty-five  samples  of  brandy  varies 
very  considerably,  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a  proper  standard  es- 
tablished by  law. 

Fehling's  solution  was  applied  directly  for  the  detection  of  grape  sugar; 
five  samples  showed  considerable  grape  sugar,  the  rest  very  little ;  in 
none  was  it  entirely  absent. 

Acetate  of  lead  was  added  for  the  detection  of  certain  coloring  mat- 
ters. These  samples  gave  many  precipitates,  with  coioriess  filtrates  ; 
Nineteen  samples  gave  very  slight  precipitates  and  colored  filtrates  ; 
three  gave  no  precipitates. 

Fehling's  solution,  applied  to  filtrate  after  adding  acetate  of  lead  gave 
a  slight  reductioti  in  eight  samples  only. 
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Albuman  gave  brownish  precipitates  with  the  tannin,  in  all  cases,  the 
filtrate  being  colored  in  two  cases  only. 

A  portion  of  each  sample  was  evaporated  od  a  water-bath  to  about 
one-tenth,  and  the  usidue  tested  as  follows  : 

I  a.  The  taste  was  sweet  in  eleven  cases,  astringent  in  three  cases,  not 
decided  in  the  other  samples. 

b.  The  reaction  was  slightly  acid  in  twelve  cases,  neutral  in  the  others. 

c.  Ferric  chloride  showed  considerable  tannin  in  seven  samples,  and 
a  very  little  in  the  others. 

d.  Gelatin  gave  a  strong  reaction  for  tannin  in  two  samples,  adecided 
reaction  in  eight,  slight  in  four,  none  in  eleven. 

e.  Fehling's  solution  showed  grape  sugar  at  once  in  fifteen  samples, 
and  gave  a  slight  indication  for  grape  sugar  in  all  the  others. 

In  testing  for  fusel  oil  with  anilin  oil  and  hydrochloric  acid,  sixteen 
samples  gaVe  a  distinct  reaction,  six  contained  traces,  and  in  three 
there  was  none. 

The  presence  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  nitro  benzol,  nitrous  ether,  etc., 
could  not  be  proved  in  any  of  thfi  samples  under  examination. 

From  the  examinations  made,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  manufacturers 
of  artificial  brandies,  add  those  ingredients  which  are  found  in  the  natu- 
ral product.  The  main  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the  gen- 
uine and  artificial  products  (or  such  as  have  been  tampered  with),  are 
the  flavor  or  aroma,  the  amount  of  alcohol,  solid  extract,  ash,  acidity, 
coloring  matter  and  tannic  acids.  > 

Whiskey. 

Pure  whiskey,  like  prue  brandy,  is  a  diluted  alcohol  with  a  pe- 
culiar flavor  or  aroma,due  to  the  raw  material  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture,and  developed  during  the  fermentation,  distillation  and  ageing  of  the 
liquor,  as  stated  and  explained  under  brandy. 

The  sources  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  are  manifold,  and 
whiskey  has  received  certain  names  partly  from  the  material  from  which 
it  is  made,  as  malt,  wheat,  rye,  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  partly  from  the 
country  or  locality  in  which  it  is  made  as  Scotch,  Irish,  Bourbon, 
Monongahela,  etc.,  whiskey. 

The  raw  materials  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
are,  malt  (made  mostly  of  barley),  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  com  and 
potatoes ;  since  these  substances  contain  only  very  small  quantities  of 
sugar,  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  operation  of  the  brewer  and  distiller 
consists  in  the  changing  of  the  starch  in  these  substances  into  sugar. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment  called  "diastase," 
during  the  process  of  mashing.  The  saccharifying  power  of  the 
diastase  (especially  in  the  malt  made  of  barley)  is  very  great,  and  as  it 
can  change  much  more  starch  than  is  contained  in  the  malt,  raw  grain 
is  usually  employed  together  with  the  malt  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  latter  to  from  five  to  nine  of  the  former.  Moreover,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  employ  several  kinds  of  grain,  thus  the  Scotch  distillers  use  two 
parts  of  malt,  one  part  of  oats,  one  part  of  rye,  and  seven  parts  of  bar- 
ley. The  Irish  distillers  take  two  parts  of  malt,  one  part  of  oats,  and 
seven  parts  of  barley.  English  distillers  often  take  twelve  parts  of 
malt,  sixteen  parts  of  oats,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  parts  of  bariey. 
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Dr.  Johnson  in  his  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life"  gives  the  following 
proportion  :  Malt  42  bushels  at  40  pounds;  oats  25  bushels  at  47 
pounds;  rye  25  bushels  at  53  pounds;  barley  158  bushels  at  53  pounds. 

The  diastase  in  the  42  bushels  of  malt,  converts  into  sugar  the  starch  , 
of  the  whole  250  bushels  weighing  eight  times  as  much  as  the  malt 
itself.     This  quantity  of  grain  yields  on  an  average  58^  gallons  of  proof 
whiskey,  or  14  gallons  from  6  bushels  of  the  mixture.  In  an  Irish  grain 
distillery  the  components  of  the  mixture  for  fermentation  were : 

I.  II.                       III. 
Bush,  per  cent  Bush,  per  cent.  Bush,  percent. 

Malt 280          14  240        iz  So        1425 

Oats 320         16  280        14  120        21.50 

Rye 600        30  320       16  80,      14.25 

Barley Soo         40  920        46  280        50.0 

Maize ..  240 — 12  

The  time  for  mashing,  as  welt  as  the  temperature  of  the  mash  during 
that  time,  varies  according  to  the  object  in  view,  and  the  raw  materia 
employed.  To  obtain  the  highest  amount  of  alcohol,  a  low  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained  during  mashing.  When  the  saccharifying 
process  is  finished  the  resultant  suga,r  solution  is  cooled  to  the  proper 
temperature,  and  fermentation  is  induced  by  the  addition  of  yeast. 
When  fermentation  ceases,  distillation  is  commenced  at  once  to  prevent 
the  acidification,  souring  of  the  alcoholic  liquids.  The  resultant  dis- 
tillate, the  raw  whiskey,  is  purified  to  remove  fusel  oil,  etc.,  in  various 
ways,  especially  by  rectification  over  charcoal  and  re-distillation  as 
stated  previously  under  brandy,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  being 
usually  sold  as  whiskey.  When  the  fermentation  oC  the  saccharine  fluid 
takes  place  at  a  low  temperature  or  in  the  presende  of  tartaric  acid, 
little  or  no  fusel  oil,  amyl  alcohol  is  formed.  The  peculiar  flavor  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  whiskeys,  is  due  in  the  first  case  to  the  employment  of 
peat  or  birch  wood  in  drying  the  malt,  and  in  the  second,  to  certain 
empyreumatic  oils  which  distil  over  with  the  spirit. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits,  Rudolf  Wagner  says 
(Chemical  Technology,  1872,  p.  424):  "Originally,  that  is  to  say  when 
spirits  (now  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago),  were  first  commenced 
to  be  made  industrially  on  the  large  scale,  it  was  only  made  for  the 
purpose  of  being  drunk,  and  the  liquor  prepared  in  the  comparatively 
dilute  state  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale  for  consumption.  More 
recently  (within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years)  the  use  of  alcohol  in  var- 
ious branches  of  industry  is  so  great,  that  as  a  rule  distillers  a/  «<«  pre- 
pare strong  alcohol,  which  if  required  for  consumption  as  a  beverj^e,  is 
suitably  diluted  and  sweetened  if  desired."  All  distilled  spirits  are 
usually  sold  at  what  is  called  the  proof  standard.  A  spirit  is  "proof," 
according  to  the  United  States  Goverment  regulation,  when  it  contains 
fifty  per  cent  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  English  standard  re- 
quires about  fifty  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight  (specific  gravity  of  the 
former  at  sixty  deg.  Fahrenheit  0.9348,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  same 
temperature  0.9190).  The  English  standard  was  established  according 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  when  (in  England)  spirit  is  said  to  be 
thirty  per  cent  above  proof,  it  means  that  one  hundred  parts  of  this 
spirit  and  thirty  parts  of  water  will  yield  one  hundred  and  thirty  parts 
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dark  amber  color,  acid  reaction,  very  pleasant  odor  and  slightly  astring- 
ent taste.  Ethyl  alcohol  32.5  p,  c.  by  weight  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
fusel  oil  ;  0.003  P-  ^-  of  acetic  acid  ;  a  very  little  tannic  acid  ;  odor 
and  flavor  by  presence  of  tonka  bean  and  bitter  almond  oil  (natural). 
Sugar  was  found,  and  the  odor  of  maple  sugar  thought  to  be  recog- 
nized.   The  solid  residue  was  0.379, 

^.  "  Two  year  old  rye  whiskey,"  of  light  amber  color  and  natural 
reaction.  Alcohol  34.2  p.  c  by  weight  ;  fusel  oil,  a  trace;  tannic  acid, 
a  trace  ;  caramel  and  sugar  0.003  p.  c;  sodium  sulphate  and  acetates, 
traces  ;  solid  residue  0.17  p.  c. 

3.  "Three  years'  old  rye  whiskey,"  dark  amber  color,  and  reaction. 
Alcohol  40.6  p.  cby  weight ;  fusel  oil,  a  trace;  acetic  acid,  0.002  p.  c; 
tannic  acid,  a  trace  ;  sugar  0.005  P-  c.;  solid  residue,  0.16  p.  c.  The 
residue  had  a  slightly  bitterish  as  well  as  astringent  taste. 

4.  "Old  lye, "  $6  per  gallon  at  retail,  dark  amber  color;  strong 
acid  reaction  ;  fine  etherial  aroma  remaining  after  the  alcohol  has 
evaporated.  Alcohol  51,2  p.  c.  by  weight;  fusel  oil,  a  trace;  acetic 
acid,  O.OOI3  p.c-;  tannic  acid,  0.0003  P-  ^-i  ^^g^r,  a  trace  ;  solid  residue 
0.73  p.  c 

5  ■  Pure  old  bourbon,"  dark  amber  color,  strong  acid  reaction  ;  alco- 
hol 49.2  p.  c.  by  weight ;  acetic  acid,  0.0024  P-  c;  tannic  acid,  a  trace  ; 
solid  residue,  very  slight.  This  specimen  was  believed  to  have  been- 
flavored  with  burnt  dried  peaches. 

Adulteration  and  Imitation  of  Whiskey. 

The  following  receipts  are  taken  from  various  sources  : 

"  Bourbon  whiskey.  To  100  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  add  four  ounces  of 
pear  oil,  two  ounces  of  pelargonic  ether,  thirteen  drams  oil  of  winter 
green  dissolved  in  ether,  one  gallon  of  wine  vinegar,  color  with  burnt 
susar." 

Motumgahela  whiskey.  Common  whiskey,  thirty-six  gallons  ;  dried 
peaches,  two  quarts  ;  rye  ground  and  burnt  like  coffee,  one  quart ;  cin- 
namon, cloves  and  allspice,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  loaf  sugar,  five 
pounds  ;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces  ;  put  these  into  four  gallons 
of  pure  spirits,  shake  every  day  for  one  week,  then  draw  off  and  add  the 
whole  to  the  thirty-six  gallons  of  whiskey." 

Anoihir.  "To  20  gallons  of  pure  proof  spirit  add  two  poundsof  dried 
peaches,  two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  one  pint  of  burnt  and  ground  rye,  two 
ounces  ground  allspice,  four  ounces  ground  cinnamon,  one  ounce  ground 
cloves.  Infuse  all  the  above  ingredients  in  the  spirits  for  five  or  ten  days 
and  then  draw  off," 

Old  Rye.  "  Take  dried  peaches,  one-half  peck,  soak  and  roast  them  in 
"a  stove  but  do  not  bum  them  ;  bruise  and  put  them  into  a  woolen 
(pointed)  bag  and  leach  good  common  whiskey  over  them  twice  slowly, 
sufficient  for  one  barrel ;  add  afterward  twelve  drops  of  aqua  ammonia 
to  each  barrel  and  with  age  you  will  have  whiskey  equal  to  old  rye." 

Another.  "To  50  gallons  of  pure  proof  spirit  add  two  ounces  of 
pelargonic  ether,  one  ounce  of  pear  oil,  ten  drops  oil  of  winter  green,  dis- 
solved in  95  deg.  alcohol,  four  ounces  acetic  ether,  four  drops  oil  of  cloves 
dissolved  in  the  acetic  ether,  color,  if  necessary,  with  burnt  sugar." 

Scotch  whiskey.  "  To  46  gallons  of  95  deg,  alcohol  add  eight  gallons 
best  Scotch  whiskey,  eighteen  gallons  soft  water,  three  pounds  clarified 
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honey  dissolved  in  one  and  one-half  gallon  of  soft  water,  five  drops  of 
creosote  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  strong  acetic  acid,  one  ounce  pelar- 
gonic  ether  and  one  gallon  of  old  ale." 

Another.  "  To  35  gallons  of  pure  spirit  ten  degrees  over  proof  add  fif- 
teen gallons  of  best  genuine  Scotch  whiskey,  three  drops  creosote  mixed 
with  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  ounce  acetic  ether." 

IrisA  whiskey.  "  May  be  made  by  substituting  Irish  for  Scotch 
whiskey  in  the  preceeding  recipe," 

Irish  whiskey.  "  To  30  gallons  of  pure  spirit  ten  degrees  over  proof 
and  five  gallons  of  genuine  Irish  whiskey,  one-half  gallon  old  ale,  four 
drops  creosote  in  an  ounce  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  ounce  of  pelargonic 
ether." 

Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey.  "  To  40  gallons  of  pure  spirit  add  five  gal- 
lons of  Scotch  or  Irish  whiskey,  one-quarter  ounce  creosote  dissolved  in 
one  quart  of  alcohol,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  let  stand  for  ten  days." 

Old  Bourbon  whiskey.  "To  40  gallons  of  spirit  add  five  gallons  of 
good  Bourbon  whiskey,  spirit  of  nitre  two  ounces,  fusel  oil  from  com 
two  ounces  in  one  quart  of  alcohol ;    let  stand  four  days." 

"  In  order  to  convert  a  corn  whiskey  into  a  rye  whiskey,  add  to  four 
barrels  of  the  com  whiskey ;  one  pound  of  the  essence  of  Monongahela, 
one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  one  gallon  syrup  of  gum  arabic. " 

Bourbon  whiskey-  '  One  pound  of  the  essence  of  Bourbon,  one  ounce 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  one  gallon  of  syrup,  four  barrels  of  common 
rectified  com  whiskey." 

Irish  whiskey.  "  One  pound  of  the  essence  of  Irish  whiskey,  one  ounce 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  one-half  gallon  of  syrup  of  gum  arable,  four 
barrels  of  good  whiskey  either  rye  or  corn." 

Scotch  whiskey.  "  One  pound  of  the  essence  of  Scotch  whiskey,  one 
ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  one-half  gallon  of  syrup  of  gum  arabic, 
four  barrels  of  common  whiskey." 

Imitation  of  Bourbon  whiskey.  "  Mix  together  40  gallons  proof 
spirits,  one-half  gallon  peach  flavoring  (steep  for  one  month  ten  gallons 
dried  peaches,  ten  gallons  oak  sawdust,  and  five  pounds  black  tea,  in  40 
gallons  proof  spirits  ;  strain  and  filter)  one-half  gallon  hickory  nut 
flavoring  (crush  one  bushel  hickory  nuts  and  infuse  for  one  month  in 
twelve  gallons  of  95  per  cent  alcohol ;  strain  and  filter),  one-half  gaUon 
highly  flavored  brandy,  (given  under  brandy),  one  piat  wine  vinegar  and 
one  pint  white  glycerine.  Add  to  these  twelve  drops  oil  of  cognac  dis- 
solved in  95  per  cent  alcohol,  and  color  with  caromel." 

Or ;  36  gallons  proof  spirits,  four  gallons  highly  flavored  proof  rye 
whiskey,  one  gallon  domestic  brandy,  (given  under  brandy)  together 
with  the  same  proportions  of  vinegar  glycerine  and  oil  of  cognac  as  be- 
fore." 

Another.  "  To  36  gallons  proof  spirits  add  four  gallons  highly  flavored 
proof  Bourbon,  one  gallon  New  England  rum,  one-half  gallon  sweet 
Catawba  wine  (or  one  quart  sherry  wine),  and  one  pound  white  glycerine, 
color  to  suit  with  caromel." 

Another.  "  To  36  gallons  proof  spirit,  add  four  gallons  highly  flavored 
proofBourbon,  one  gallon  malt  whiskey,  one  pint  wine  vinegar,  one  pint 
syrup  and  twelve  drops  oil  of  cognac  dissolved  in  95  per  cent  alcohol ; 
color  with  caromel." 

Another.  "  To  40  gallons  proof  spirit,  add  one  gallon  hickory  flavor 
one  gallon  domestic  brandy,  one  pint  wine  vinegar,  and  one  pound  white 
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^ycerine,  with  twelve  drops  oil  of  cognac  dissolved  in  95  per  cent  alco- 
hol %  and  caromel  sufficient  to  color." 

Cofiper  distilltd  Bourbon  whiskey.  "  Dissolve  one  dram  sulphate  of 
copper  in  one-half  pint  of  water,  fiher,  and  add  it  to  forty  gallons  proof 
spirit,  with  one  gallon  peach  flavor,  one  gallon  brandy  flavor,  (mash  25 
pounds  raisins,  12  pounds  prunes,  6  pounds  figs,  and  one  pineapple 
sliced  ;  infuse  for  15  days  In  zo  gallons  proof  spirits';  stirring  every  day 
and.  then  filter),  one  pint  wine  vinegar,  one  pound  white  glycerine  and 
twelve  drops  oil  cognac  dissolved  in  95  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  color  with 
caromel." 

Rye  whiskey.  "  To  40  gallons  proof  spirit  add  two  gallons  peach  flavor- 
ing, one  pint  white  vinegar  and  twelve  drops  oil  of  cognac  in  95  deg. 
alcohol  ;  color  with  caromel. " 

Sweet  rye  whiskey.  "  To  30  gallons  proof  spirit,  lo  gallons  proof  rye 
whiskey  and  one  gallon  raisin  flavor,  colored  with  sufficient  caromel." 

Irish  whiskey.  "  To  36  gallons  French  spirits,  zo  above  proof,  add  four 
gallons  Scotch  (Ramsey)  whiskey,  three  pints  best  sherry  wine,  two  pints 
syrup  and  ten  drops  sassafras  flavor  (granulate  one-half  pound  sassafras 
bark  and  infuse  it  in  one -half  gallon  95  per  cent  alcohol  for  twenty  days 
and  then  filtA)." 

Scotch  whiskey.  "  To  36  gallons  French  spirits,  twenty  above 
proof,  add  four  gallons  scotch  whiskey  and  one  quart  syrup." 

The  manufacturers  of  essences  recommend  the  use  of  their  essences 
usually  with  some  coloring. 

To  improve. the  flavor  of  new  whiskey.  "Take  a  gallon  of  whiskey 
and  four  ounces  of  tea,  four  ounces  of  allspice,  four  ounces  of  carraway 
seed,  two  ounces  cinnamon,  shake  occasionally  for  one  week,  use  one 
pinl  per  barrel.", 

To  purify  whiskey.  "  To  forty  gallons  whiskey  add  one  and  one-half 
pounds  unslacked  lime,  three-fourths  pound  alum,  and  one-half  pint 
spirits  of  nitre,  let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  draw  off." 

The  most  objectionable  addition  to  whiskey  recommended  in  these 
recipes  are  undoubtedly  creosote  and  sulphuric  acid  and  their  use  should 
be  prohibited  by  law. 

Analysis  of  Whiskey. 

In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  whiskey  I  can  refer  to  the  methods  given 
under  brandy. 

The  detection  of  the  most  common  adulterants  has  been  given  under 
brandy  to  which  I  must  refer,  except  in  regard  to  creosote,  which  should 
be  extracted  either  with  ether  or  petroleum  naphtha,  and  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvents  may  be  best  recognized  by  its  odor. 

The  result  of  my  examination  of   twenty-five   samples   of  whiskey, 
submitted,  are  given  in  the  following  table.     It  is  evident  that  the  addi-   ■ 
tion  of  water   and  coloring  matter  is    practiced  more   than  any    other 
adulteration.     No  free  sulphuric  acid  could  be  found,  and  in  only  two 
samples  could  a  reaction  for  sulphates  be  obtained. 
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Slights  traces  of  chlorine  were  detected  in  eighteen  samples,  probably 
due  to  common  salt. 

trebling's  solution  showed  grape  sugar  in  all  the  samples. 

Fusel  oil  was  decidely  present  in  twenty  samples,  and  a  slight  indica- 
tion was  had  in  all  the  others. 

Acetate  of  lead  gave  a  heavy  colorless  precipitate  in  two  Ambles,  a 
slight  colored  precipitate  in  seventeen  samples,  none  in  the  others. 

Albumen  gave  a  heavy  precipitate  in  seven  samples,  and  a  slight  pre- 
cipitate in  all  the  others.  The  filtrate  was  colored  in  seven  samples, 
almost  colorless  in  the  rest.  A  portion  of  each  sample  was  evaporated 
to  about  one-tenth,  and  the  residue  was  tested  as  follows : 

a.  The  taste  was  sweet  in  six  samples,  sweet  astringent  in  two  sam- 
ples, slightly  bitter  in  one,sIight  and  not  characteristic  in  all  the  others. 

b.  The  reaction  was  acid  in  six  samples,  slightly  acid  in  four,  neutral 
in  the  rest. 

c  Ferric  chloride  gave  a  strong  reaction  for  'tannin  in  four  samples, 
a  decided  reaction  in  twelve,  a  slight  reaction  in  eight;  none  in  the  rest. 

d.  Gelatin  gave  a  reaction  for  tannin  in  fifteen  samples,  showed 
traces  in  five,  none  in  five  others. 

e.  Fehling's  solution  indicated  grape  sugar  strongly  in  five  samples, 
clearly  in  eighteen  more,  showed  traces  in  two,  none  in  one. 

Rum. 

When  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  molasses  or  the  refuse  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  are  allowed  to  ferment,  and  the  fermented 
liquor  subsequently  distilled,  an  alcoholic  liquor  is  obtained,  known ' 
under  the  name  of  "  rum,"  which  differs  from  all  other  alcoholic  liquore 
in  its  peculiar  aroma.  Genuine  "  rum  "  then  is  a  by-product  of  the 
cane  sugar  manufacture. 

Pure  rum,  like  the  previously  mentioned  liquors,  consists  of  alcohol, 
water,  aromatic  substances  and  more  or  less  coloring  matter  due  to  the 
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oaken  barrel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  aroma  in  this,  as  in  all  other  liquors, 
is  due  to  the  volatile  products  of  distillation  ;  and  it  requires  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  them. to  impart  to  a  liquor  its  peculiar  flavor, 

'fhis  peculiar  flavor  or  aroma  causes  the  specific  difference  in  our  alco- 
holic drinks. 

The  countries  that  especially  produce  rum  are,  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  America,  both  South  and  North,  and  France.  Its  manufacture 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  other  liquors  ;  but  special  atten^ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature  Of  the  liquid  during  the  process  of 
fermentation,  so  that  the  acetous  (or  souring)  fermentation  does  not  set 
in,  in  consequence  of  the  elevated  temperature,  to  which  usually  the  fer- 
menting liquid  rises  during  this  process.  The  addition  of  yeast  is 
usually  unnecessary;  in  its  place  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies  employ 
a  liquid  called  "dunder."  This  ferment  consists  of  the  lees  and  fecu- 
lencies  of  former  distillations,  and  is  usually  preserved  from  year  to 
year,  (since  when  stored  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  film,  and 
thus  the  air  is  excluded.  To  this  is  attributed  the  fine  aroma  of  the 
genuine  rum.'  "  The  richness  of  flavor  peculiar  to  this  spirit,  and  which 
has  rendared  it  famous  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  raw  juice  and  fragments  of  sugarcane,  which  are  mashed  and 
fermented  with  the  other  material  in  the  tun."  (Muspratt).  Whether 
any  influence  on  ihe  aroma  can  be  atlrijjuted  to  the  addition  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  saltpetre,  salt,  or  sea-water  to  the  fermenting  liquid,  I  am 
unable  lo  state  ;  but  this  much  seems  to  be  certain,  that  a  liquor  made 
from  sugar  has  not  the  natural  aroma  of  genuine  rum.  Muspratt  says  : 
"The  Chinese,  who  prepare  the  famous  arrack  of  Batavia,  which,  with- 
out contradiction,  is  the  best  of  all  rums,  take  much  care  in  rectifying 
it,  mixing  with  it  during  distillation  a  composition  called  ragie,  in  which 
is  cinnamon  and  anise-seed,  in  such  proportion  as  not  to  be  perceived 
either  by  smell  or  taste,  being  only  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  other- 
wise nauseous  odor  of  the  liquor.  The  Madagascars  throw  in  leaves  of 
trefoil ;  the  Asiatics  mix  with  it  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  thorny  acacia, 
called  pattag.  Some  persons  put  into  the  still,  with  the  grape,  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  named  allier  in  the  East  Indies,  ^-ct potnmier-eanelle  zX  St, 
Domingo  — aenona  squammosa  —  which  have  a  light,  agreeable  odor. 
Others  have  tried,  with  success,  the  mixture  of  peach  leaves.  All  these 
substances  impart  to  strong  liquors  a  pleasant  bouquet  and  taite,  which 
proves  that  they  are  used  to  disguise  the  smell  of  the  spirit  and  give  it 
unctuousness."  The  use  of  pine-apples  and  guavas  in  the  manufacture 
of  rum  in  the  West  Indies,  to  give  age  to  the  product,  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Rum,  like  all  distilled  spirits,  is  a  colorless  liquid  as  it  comes  from  the 
still,  and  whatever  color  genuine  rum  (or  any  other  distilled  liquor)  does 
possess,  is  obtained  with  age,  and  is  due  entirely  to  the  cask  in  which  it 
is  kept,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  light  brown  or  amber  tint.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  public  mind  puts  much 
stress  on  the  color  of  a  beverage.  The  darker  the  color  of  a  liquor  or 
beer,  the  greater  is  the  strength  and  age,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people, 
hence  the  custom  of  many  manufacturers  of  rum  to  color  their  product  . 
at  once,  either  with  molasses  or  caramel  (  burnt  sugar)  ;  and  although 
both  are  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves  and  are  added  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  their  addition  is  a  fraud  on  the  community,  if  not  an 
adulteration.  To  save  expenses  for  freight  in  shipping  rum,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  rum  manufacturers  to  make  their  product  very  high  in  al- 
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coholic  strength,  which  is  afterward  by  the  wholesale  dealers  reduced 
to  the  proper  strength  with  water ;  that  the  fine  aroma  by  such  proceed- 
ings sufTers  considerably  tt  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state. 

Analyses  of  Rum. 

In  Dr.  J.  Konig's  book,  "  Die  Menschlichen  Nahrungs-und  Genuss- 
mittel,  etc.,"  the  following  analyses  are  recorded: 

H,  Grouven  gives  for  rum,  by  volume,  49.7  per  cent,  alcohol  ;  by 
weight,  42. 2  per  cent,  alcohol. 

J.  Konig  found  in  100  cubic  centilneters  rum,  specific  gravity, 
0.9J78  ;  alcohol  by  volume,  p.  c.  51-40;  alcohol  by  weight,  p.  c.  43.7  ; 
extract,  p.  c.    1.260  ;  ash,  p.  c-  0.059- 

In  the  organ  "  Wieder  die  Nahrungsfulscher,  Heft  7,  Tahrgang  iv, 
Juli,  iSSi,  p.  105,  Privatdocent  Heinrich  Berkhurts  says:  to  bring  the 
problem  to  distinguish  between  genuine  and  spurious  (fa(on)  rum  at  least 
a  step  nearer  its  solution,  I  have  examined  a  number  of  samples  of  un- 
questionable purity,  and  also  artificial  products,  in  regard  to  their  spe- 
cific gravity,  alcohol,  water  and  ash." 

The  following  are  his  results  ; 

,                                   Specific      Pcrctotnge  of  Alcohol.  Eiinct.  mtuer 

Jftinfticm  Rum-                 f  rarity ■      Ry  rol.       By  weigfat.  or  tol.  sol-  mKt,       Aih, 

From  docks  of  London,  0.885  75   P- <^-    di-z^   p- c  0.668   p.  c.     aoi3  p.  c. 

'■           ■'         Glasgow,  0.675  75     "        61.38    "  4-800    "        0.0S9  " 

"         Bremen, O-875  90     "       74.07     "  0.568     "        0.031  " 

Directly  imported o.gio  63     "       51.33     "  a.047     "        0.098  " 

From  Bremen 75    •'      61.38     "  0.031     "        O-oas  " 

0.870  63     "       51-33     "  "  --..  " 

7.  Out  of  a  store  in  Braun- 

shweig 0.875  75  "  61-38  "  ....  "          " 

8.  From  the  same  source..  0.875  75  "  61-38  "  ....  "  ....  " 

9.  Artificial  product 48  •"  38.94  "  0469  "  0.033  " 

10.  Similarone Ti  "  58-86  "  0-926  "  o.o»i  '* 

Prof-  James  Babcock  gives  in  his  two  reports,  the  alcoholic  strength 
of  80  samples  of  rum  as  follows  : 

49  Samples  of  rum.  Alcohol  by  vol.  from  33.     p.  c.  to  54.0   p.  c- 

8  Medford  rum,       "  "'  "     47.5      "      "  50.0      " 

4         "       N.  Eng.      "  "  "  "     49.        "      "  50.1      " 

I  '■       Jamaica      "  "  "  "       ..       "      '"  50.0" 

7        "      Cherry        "         "  "  "     Not  given. 

II         "      New  "         "  "  "■    47-5  p.  c.  to  50.3   p.  c. 

For  the  methods  of  analysis  I  must  refer  to  my  previous  remarks  on 
the  subject  under  wine,  brandy  and  whiskey. 

Adulteration  of  Rum,  Artificial  Rum,  Etc, 
That  rum,  like  all  other  alcoholic  beverages,  is  subject  to  adulteration,  is 
undeniable.  Prof-  Prescott  says  on  the  subject  in  his  "chemical  exami- 
nation of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  "  "Rum  was  originally  distilled  from  fer- 
mented juice  of  sugar  cane,  and  is  now  made  to  some  extent  from  the 
residues  and  skimmings  of  sugar  manufacture,  but  is  mostly  made  of 
grain  spirit  with  flavoring  additions.  Butyric  ether  (pineapple  oil)  is 
the  characteristic  flavor  added  to  rum.     Butyric  acid  is  also  of  ten  added 
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and  with  the  dilute  alcohol  it  forms  butyric  ether.  The  flavor  is  some- 
times obtained  by  adding  sliced  pineapples  to  the  spirit.  The  '  rum  es- 
sence,' prepared  to  add  to  grain  spirit  and  make  rum,  is  made  up  of 
various  substances,  including  many  which  are  also  used  in  '  brandy  es- 
sence."" 

The  addition  of  water  or  diluted  alcohol  {French  spirit)  to  rum  is 
practiced  almost  universally  by  common  retail  dealers  all  over  the  coun-  ' 
try.  Artificial  rum  —  fafon  rum  —  is  prepared  from  diluted  alcohol 
(reduced  high  wiiles),  acetic  ether,  butyric  ether,  essence  of  vioiet 
flowers,  decoction  of  raisins;  St,  John's  bread,  and  oak  bark,  sugar-color- 
ing, catechu  tincture,  etc.  According  to  Dr  F,  Eisner  a  rum  essence  is 
prepared  by  mixing  together  15  parts  of  butyric  ether,  2  parts  acetic 
ether,  2  parts  vanilla  tincture,  2  parts  essence  of  violet  and  90  parts  of 
90°  Tralles  alcohol.  This  is  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  raisins  and  St. 
John's  bread,  some  genuine  rum,  and  alcohol.  Generally  tincture  of 
catechu,  decoction  of  oak  bark  and  sugar- coloring  (caramel)  are  added 
in  proper  proportions.  The  preparation  of  another  "rum  essence," 
which  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  gives  at  once  a  product  resembling  rum 
without  any  other  addition,  is  as  follows:  75  parts  of  alcohol  —  90" 
Tralles  — 50  parts  wood  vinegar,  30  parts  sulphuric  acid,  20  pans  man- 
ganese and  10  parts  of  potato  starch,  are  distilled,  and  the  resultant 
distillate  colored  with  caramel. 

Imitation  and  Artificial  Rums. 

1.  "Ordinary  Rum."  For  30  quarts  —  80°  Tralles:  Rectified 
spirit,  90  °  Tralles,  twenty -six  and  two-thirds  quarts;  best  "rum  es- 
sence," three-eights  quarts;  vanilla  essence,  one-tenth  ounce;  water,  3 
quarts;  St.  John's  bread,  one-half  pound;  raisins,  one-half  pound.  Mix 
first  the  spirit,  rum,  and  vanilla  essence,  then  boil  the  St.  John's  bread 
and  raisins  in  the  3  quarts  water  for  one-half  hour,  allow  the  decoction 
to  clear;  filler;  allow  to  cool,  and  now  add  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
color  with  caramel. 

2.  "Average  Rum."  For  30  quarts  —  70 ''Tralles:  Rectified  spirit, 
90*'  Tralles,  twenty-one  and  one-half  quarts;  good  Jamaica  rum,  two 
and  one-half  quarts;  rum  essence,  one-fourth  quart;  vanilla  essence, 
one-tenth  ounce;  water,  6  quarts; '  St.  John'  s  bread,  one-half  pound; 
raisins,  one-half  pound.     Prepared  as  above. 

3.  "Good  Rum,"  For  30  quarts  —  70 '^  Tralles: '  Rectified  alcohol, 
90°  Tralles,  19  quarts;  good  Jamaica  rum,  5  quarts;  rum  essence.  6 
ounces;  vanilla  essence,  one-tenth  ounce;  water,  6  quarts;  St.  John's 
bread,  one-half  pound;  raisins,  one-half  pound.     Prepared  as  above. 

4;  "Jamaica  rum,  common,"  For  30  quarts  —  70  °  Trallesi  Rectified 
spirit,  90°  Tralles,  16  quarts;  goqjd  Jamaica  rum,  9  quarts;  rum  es- 
sence, 4  ounces;  vanilla  essence,  one-tenth  ounpe;  water,  5  quarts;  St, 
John's  bfead,  5  ounces;  raisins,  j  ounces.     Prepared  as  above, 

5.  "Jamaica  rum,  average."  For  30  quarts — 70°  Tralles:  Rectified 
spirit,  90°  Tralles,  13  quarts;  good  Jamaica  rum,  15  quarts;  rum  es- 
sence, 3  ounces;  vanilla  essence,  one-tenth  ounce;  water,  3  quarts;  St. 
John's  bread,  4  ounces;  raisins,  4  ounces.     Prepared  as  above. 

6.  "Jamaica  rum,  good."  For  30  quarts  —  70**  Tralles:  Rectified 
spirit,  90'' Tralles,  10  quarts;  good  Jamaica  rum,  17  quarts;  rum  es- 
sence,   two   and    one-half  ounces;    vanilla   essence,  one-tenth   ounce; 
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water,  3  quarts;   St.  John's  bread,  3  ounces;  raisins,  3  ounces.     Pre- 
^     pared  as  above, 

7.  "  Jamaica  rum,  good,"  For  30  quarts — 70°Tralles;  Rectified 
spirit,  90  °  Tralles,  6  quarts;  good  Jamaica  rum,  Z3  quarts;  rum  essence, 
one  and  one-half  ounce;  vanilla  essence,  one-tenth  ounce;  water,  a  quarts; 
St.  John's  bread,  one  and  one-half  ounce;  raisins,  one  and  one-half  ounce. 
Prepared  as  above, 

8.  "Santa  Cruz  rum."  To  35  gallons  of  New  Ei)gl_and  mm  add  5 
gallons  Santa  Cruz  rum  and  i  drachm  vanilla  flavoring. 

g,  "Jamacia  rum."  zo  gallons  spirits,  10  above  proof;  zo  gallons 
"  New  England  rum,"  10  above  proof;  onfe-half  pound  "Jamaica  mm 
essence;"  1  gallon  St.  John's  bread  flavoring  and  i  pound  white  glyce- 
rine.    Color  with  caramel- 

10.  "Jamacia  rum."  40  gallons  spirit,  to  above  proof;  i  pound 
Jamaica  rum  essence  ;  10  drops  oil  of  cloves;  r  gallon  St.  John's  bread 
flavoring;  i  pound  white  glycerine;  and  you  may  add  r  ounce  gum  kino, 
I  drachm  oil  of  caraway,  each  dissolved  in  2  ounces  95  °  alcohol,  and 
mix. 

11,  "Jamaicamm."  To  45  gallons  New  England  rnm  add  5  gallons 
of  "Jamaica  rum",  a  ounces  butyric  ether,  one-half  ounce  oil  of  caraway, 
cut  with  alcohol  of  95    per  cent  Tralles,  and  color  with  sugar  coloring- 

iz-  Or,  add  to  36  gallons  of  pure  spirit  1  gallon  Jamaica  rum,  3 
ounces  butyric  ether,  3  ounces  acetic  ether,  one-half  gallon  sugar  syrup; 
mix  the  ethers,  etc.,  thoroughly,  and  color  with  burnt  sugar- 

13.  "  Santa  Cruz  mm."  To  50  gallons  pure  proof  spirits  add  5  gallons 
Santa  Cruz  rum,  5  pounds  refined  sugar  in  ona-half  gallon  of  water,  3 
ounces  butyric  acid,  z  ounces  acetic  ether,  and  color  if  required. 

14.  Or,  to  4S  gallons  New  England  rum  add  5  gallons  of  Santa  Cruz 
rum  and  5  drams  vanilla  essence. 

15.  "Rum."  Five  gallons  of  pure  spirit;  5  pints  of  the  mm  you 
wish  to  imitate,  and  one-eighth  ounce  of  oil  of  caraway  seeds. 

16.  "  Pineapple  rum. "  Tosogallonsof  rum.  made  by  the  fmit  method, 
add  25  pineapples,  sliced,  and  8  pounds  of  white  sugar  ;  let  it  stand  for 
a  weeks  before  drawing  it  off. 

17.  "Jamaica  rum"  may  be  produced  from  the  rectified  spirit  by 
employing  i  pound  essence  of  rum  ;  1  ounce  oil  of  pimento;  1  ounc^ 
tincture  of  orris  root ;  one-half  ounce  Peruvian  balsam.  Dissolve  the 
oils  separately  and  then  mix  with  them  the  essence,  and  throw  ihem  in  a 
cask  containing  160  gallons  of  pure  spirit;  or  by  the  Jamaica  rum  flavor- 
ings, of  which  1  gallon  added  to  a  barrel  of  pure  spirits  will  produce 
an  excellent  rum . 

18.  "  New  England  rum."  This  is  generally  prepared  in  the  Eastern 
States  by  the  distillation  of  molasses  ;  but  frequently  this  material  is  not 
so  plentiful  and  resort  is  had  to  the  common  corn  whiskey,  which  is 
once  more  rectified,  and  by  adding  1  pound  of  strong. essence  of  Jamaica 
mm  and  i  pound  of  nitrous  ether  to  10  barrels  of  such  purified  com 
spirits  a-  good  New  England  rum  is  obtained. 

19.  "  Jamaica  rum."  Take  to  40  gallons  spirits,  proof,  one-half  pound 
of  the  "  Rum  Essence  ;"  one-half  pint  of  our  sugar  coloring  and  i  quart 
sugar  syiup. 

St.  Croix  rum,"  "  Batavia  Arrac,"  "  New  England  rum,"  the  same  as 
above,  without  the  coloring- 

In   Fresenius  "  Zeitsshrift"    Jahrgang  III,  page  Z32,  BirchSI-tinctur 
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and  shining  soot-tincture  (glanznisstincture),  are  mentioned  as  additions 

to  artificial  rum. 

A  practical  liquor  manufacturer  recommends,  first  to  prepare  the  so- 
called  "rum-body"  (rumk<>rper),  as  follows:  Digest  to  pounds  catechu 
with  8  quarts  96  °  (Tralles)  alcohol  several  days  with  occasional  stirring, 
till  the  supernatant  liquid  has  become  dark  brown  and  the  sediment 
light  brown.  Now  boil  40  pounds  fresh  St.  John's  bread  and  10  pounds-  ■ 
raisins  with  20  quarts  water  for  25  minutes ;  strain  through  a  bag,  and 
press  the  residue  properly  out.  To  the  hquid  obtained  add  8  quarts  . 
alcohol.  Now  mix  the  clear  liquid  of  the  catechu  tincture  with  the  lat- 
ter thoroughly,  allow  to  settle,  and  use  for  600  quarts  of  alcohol  from 
2  to  3  quarts  of  this  ipixture  ;  flavor  with  No,  1  A. "Kingston  rum- 
essence. 

The  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  rums  require  but 
a  passing  notice.  The  quantities  in  which  they  are  used  in  these  mix- 
tures are  but  trifling  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  the  product  ob- 
tained. Moreover,  none  of  them  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  poisonous  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  ethers  employed  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  rums,  whiskies 
and  brandies,  are  mainly  etherical  compounds  of  organic  fatty  acids  with 
the  oxides  of  ethyl  and  amyl,  some  of  which  are  also  used  in  the  preparaj- 
tion  of  the  well-known  artificial  fruit  essences,  so  much  employed  now 
in  the  household,  by  confectioners,  etc.,  for  flavoring  pies,  ice  creams, 
jellies,  fruit  syrups  {so-called),  soda  water,  etc.  The  recognition  of  their 
presjjnce  depends  mainly  on  their  odor,  or  that  of  the  fatty  acids 
contained  in  them.  Evaporate  a  portion  of  the  liquor  (from 
I  to  2  ounces),'  after  the  addition  of  a  little  caustic  alkali,  over  a  water 
bath  at  a  low  temperature,  almost  to  dryness,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then 
on  the  addition  of  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  their  characteristic  odor  will  appear.  Or  \ye  may  distill  them  with  ■ 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  When  all  the  alcohol  has  passed 
over,  we  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  distill  agait\,  and  obtain  thus  in  the 
distillate  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  ethers. 

When  we  suspect  the  presence  of  nitrous  ethers  (sweet  spirits  of  nitre), 
in  a  liquor,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  often  used  in  the  compounding  of 
artificial  Hquors,  and  not  found  in  the  genuine  one,  we  must  distill  a 
portion  of  the  Hquor.  The  nitrous  acid  and  the  nitrite  of  ethyl  will  be 
contained  in  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  ;  we  test  the  latter  by  add- 
ing some  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  starch  paste,  snd  finally,  acetic 
acid;  a  blue  color  indicates  its  [presence.  Or  we  evaporate  another 
portion  of  the  Uquor,  after  the  addition  of  potassa  to  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  over  the  water  bath  almost  to  dryness,  and  test  the  residue  for 
nitrite  and  nitrate  together  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  (Prescott). 

Since  now  the  aroma  of  the  genuine  liquor  depends,  as  much  as  that 
of  the  spurious  ones  on  ethers,  (produced  in  the  former,  as  stated  pre- 
viously, by  the  action  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  on  the  volatile  alcohols 
during  the  time  of  keeping),  it  follows  that  except  these  ethers  differ 
from  those  added  to  the  artificial  products,  that  the  decision  whether 
a  liquor  is  genuine  or  artificial,  cannot  be  properly  and  finally  decided 
hy  an  investigation  of  the  ethers  contained  in  the  liquors,*  especially 


since  we  do  not  even  to-day  know  prositively  what  different  kind  of 
ethers  constitute  the  aroma  in  the  various  kinds  analyses  of  rum  of 
genuine  brandies  whiskies  and  rums. 

Analysis  of  Rum. 
The  results  of  my  examination  of  25  samples  of'rum  are  contained  in 
the  following  table  : 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Rums. 
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No  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulphates  was  obtained  ex- 
cept in  one  sample,  and  here  only  to  the  extent  of  a  trace. 

In  eleven  samples  slight  traces  of  chlorine  were  detected,  probably 
due  to  common  salt, 

Fehling's  solution  gave  a  decided  reaction  in  eighteen  samples,  very 
slight  in  four,  none  in  three. 

The  reaction  for  fusel  oil  was  distinct  in  all  cases. 

The  filtrate,  after  adding  acetate  of  lead,  was  colored,  except  in  two 
samples. 

Albumen  gave  a  heavy  precipitate  in  six  samples  ;  some  in  aU  the  rest. 
The  filtrate  was  colored  in  eighteen  samples ;  colorless  in  the  rest. 

A  portion  of  each -sample  was  evaporated  to  one-tenth,  and  tested  as 
.  follows; 

a.  The  taste  was  sweet  in  sixteen  samples,  bitter  in  two,  and  not  notice- 
able in  the  rest. 

6.  The  reaction  was  acid  in  twenty-three  cases  and  neutral  in  two. 

£.  Ferric  chloride  gave  a  strong  reaction  for  tannin  in  three  cases,  a. 
slight  reaction  in  twenty,  and  none  in  two. 

d.  Gelatine  gave  a  reaction  for  tannin  in  all  cases  but  two,  strong  in 
five,  decided  in  fifteen,  and  very  slight  in  three. 

e.  Fehling's  solution  indicated  grape  sugar  strsngly  in  fourteen  cases; 
clearly  in  the  remaining  eleven.  ,-,  , 
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Remarks  on  Analyses  of  Simple  Liquors. 

Before  speaking  of  the  compound  liquors  a  few  remarks  on  the 
results  obtained  in  my  investigation  of  simple  liquors  m^y  find  a  proper 
place  here. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  ingredient  in  all  distilled  liquors 
is  the  alcohol.  The  results  obtained  in  my  investigation  of  the  loo 
samples  of  liquors  received  from  the  State  Inspector  and  recorded  on 
tables  "A,"  "  B,"  "C  "  and  "  D,"  appended  to  this  report,  go  to  show, 
that  there  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient  in 
the  various  samples,  and  if  50  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  or  proof 
(Tralles)  is  the  proper  standard,  then  it  follows,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, almost  all  the  above  samples  have  been  watered  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Thence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  your  Honorable  Board 
to  agree  on  some  alcohol  standard  for  these  four  kinds  of  liquors,  below 
and  above  which,  no  liquor  should  be  sold  to  the  consumer  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  its  addition  to  be  considered  an  adulteration. 

Next  of  importance  to  the  alcoholic  strength  of  these  liquors,  are 
undoubtedly  their.aroma  (flavor),  and  their  taste.  To  appreciate  them 
properly  requires  the  nose  and  tongue  of  an  expert,  but  how  much 
they  are  appreciated  by  the  public  is  readily  seen  by  the  price  paid 
for  some  of  their  brands ;  and  in  fact  as  stated  before,  it  is  the  aroma 
and  the  taste  which  regulate  entirely  their  market  value.  The  aroma 
as  I  have  said  previously  (in  genuine  liquors),  is  due  to  the  compound 
ethers  formed  during  the  aging  of  the  liquors  by  the  action  of  the  vola- 
tile acids  on  the  volatile  alcohols  {the  constitutents  of  the  various  fusel 
oils)-  The  quantity  present  of  these  aromatic  ethers  in  liquors,  is 
sometimes  remarkably  small,  one  part  in  40,000  parts,  or  0.0025  P" 
cent,  as  stated  by  some  authors.  Even  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial liquors,  the  manufacturers  of  the  oil,  essence,  etc.,  employed  for 
their  preparation,  recommend  from  one  to  sixteen  ounces,  or  from  0.081 
to  0-33  per  cent  of  their  respective  preparations.  Quantities  as  small  as 
these  are  difficult  to  identify,  except  we  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  at  our  disposal,  since  their  identification  depends  mainly 
on  the  smell.  Although  the  presence  of  fusel-oil  was  indicated  by  the 
aniline  test  in  most  of  the  samples  submitted  to  examination,  in  only 
a  very  few  could  its  presence  be  preceived  by  the  smell  according  to 
the  usual  method  of  lubbing  the  liquor  between  the  hands,  etc. 

The  Coloring  Matter. 
Naturally  all  distilled  liquors  are  originally  colorles^  but  gradually  they 
extract  from  the  wood  of  the  oaken  cask  some  coloring  matter,  tannin, 
etc.,  and  thereby  become,  according  to  age,  more  or  less  amber  colored. 
This  process  of  coloring  is  of  course  a  very  slow  one,  hence  the  habit 
of  the  rectifier  to  add  various  coloring  matters  which  enables  him  to 
send  his  products  sooner  into  the  market.  In  regard  to  the  various 
materials  used  for  this  purpose.  Prof.  Prescott  says  on  page  seventy- 
five  of  his  valuable  book  —  "  The  coloring  substances  which  are  used 

as  additions  to  alcoholic  liquors,   are   indefinitely  numerous 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  these  foreign  coloring  materials, 
and  the  chemically  indifferent  character  of  both  the  natural  and  foreign 
color  substances,  as  well  as  because  of  their  small  proportional  quan- 
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thy,  their  chemical  determination  is  generally  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impracticable." 

E.  Carles  recommends  the  addition  of  some  albumen'  to  the  sample 
of  liquor,  the  mixture  to  be  well  shaken,  when  (as  he  says)  the  genuine 
liquor,  after  proper  settling,  will  become  colorless,  while  the  artificial 
will  not     (Caramel  will  not  be  effected  by  albumen.) 

Basic  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  most  coloring  matter,  yielding  after 
filteration  a  colorless  liquid,  while  the  caramel  coloring  is  not  apparently 
affected,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned.  Ferric  chloride  gives  in  genuine 
liquors,  a  blue  black  precipitate  in  consequence  of  the  tannates  present, 
but  does  not  affect  caramel. 

A  solution  of  gelatine  does  not  affect  caramel,  but  precipitates  the 
■  tannin  in  genuine  liquors. 

The  results  of  these  tests,  I  have  given  in  the  above  mentioned  tables, 
and  they  go  to  show  that  only  a  few  in  each  of  those  three  classes  of 
liquors  are  not  colored  artificially  by  caramel- 

AciDiTY  OF  Liquors. 

Generally  liquors  are  slightly  acid,  due  to  the  volatile  acids,  especially 
acetic  acid,  which  pass  over  during  distillation,  and  which  give  rise  to 
the  ethers  as  stated  previously.  Sometimes  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  is 
added  by  the  manufacturer  or  rectifier,  to  accomplish  the  same  end  (the 
production  of  acetic  ether),  during  the  aging  of  the  liquor.  In  none 
of  the  samples  examined  could  free  sulphuric  acid  be  detected,  nor  any- 
thing more  than  a  trace  of  combined  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine. 

Solid    Residue  and  Ash. 


Require  ho  comments,  their  percentage  in  the  genuine  being  as  large 
as  in  those  we  must  consider  by  my  tests  sophisticated  or  artificial.  The 
addition  of  sugar,  usually  in  the  shape  of  simple  symp,  is  now  so  uni- 
versally practiced  to  cover  up  the  harsh  or  rough  taste  of  new  liquors, 
and  to  give  age  that  it  may  be  almost  considered  legitimate  to  day.  I 
found  in  almost  all  of  the  samples,  either  grape  or  cane  sugar,  but  have 
recorded  only  the  former  in  my  tables.  (The  hquor  is  heated  almost  to 
boiling  for  about  fifteen  minutes  with  some  concentrated  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  after  cooling  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tested 
in  the  usual  way  with  Fehling's  copper  solution  as  given  in  Frsenius  for 
sugar.) 

No  heavy  metals  like  arsenic,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  could  be  de- 
tected in  any  of  them,  they  could  of  course  be  only  due  if  present,  to 
carelessness  of  the  manufacturer  or  rectifier.  The  various  samples  of 
these  liquors  had  after  removal  of  the  alcohol,  no  acid  or  decidedly 
bitter  taste.  Some  where  almost  tasteless,  others  slightly  sweet,  and 
others  sweet ;  a  few  astringent,  or  sweetish  astringent,  hence  no  grains 
of  paradise,  or  other  sharp  spices  had  been  used  in  their  manufacture. 

In  how  far,  or  if  at  all,  in  the  production  of  these  liquors,  the  additions 
of  water,  artificial  ethers,  acids,  coloring  matters,  etc.,  may  be  allowed, 
and  what  kind,  or  which  of  these  should  be  considered  injurious  to 
health  or  not,  must  of  course  be  decided  by  your  Hon.  Board.  I  hope 
I  have  given  due  prominence  in  these  reports  on  all  those  matters  par- 
taining  thereto. 
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Gin. 

The  most  important  of  the  compound  liquors  is  the  so-called  "  gin  " 
or  "Geneva"  (Holland  Schiedam  schnapps)  an  alcoholic  beverage, 
possessing  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  juniper  berry.  The  most  renowned 
"Geneva"  is  manufactured  in  Holland,  and  exported  from  thence  all 
ov(3r  the  world. 

"Gin,"  or  rather  "  Holland  Gin"  consists,  like  the  other  liquors 
previously  spokeu  of,  of  alcohol  and  water,  flavored  with  the  oil  of 
juniper  (usually)  or  turpentine,  or  with  both.  It  differs  from  the  pre- 
viously enumerated  liquors  in  this,  that  in  its  manufacture  a  grain 
whiskey  or  spirit  is  redistilled  with  certain  apices  to  give  the  peculiar 
aroma. 

In  Holland,  the  "  Vaterland  "  of  gin,  it  is  usual  to  employ  barley  malt 
and  rye  meal  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw  whiskey,  and  the  latter  is 
then  after  a  proper  rectification  redistilled  with  some  juniper- berries  and 
occasionally  with  an  addition  of  hops.  In  America  it  is  more  customary 
to  take  the  oils  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
juniper  to  thirty-three  gallons  of  spirit,  or  about  one  fluid  ounce  of 
turpentine  to  lo  gallons  of  spirit.  Of  other  oils  slight  additions  are 
made,  of  such  as  the  oil  of  lemon,  bitter  almonds,  caraway,  cassia,  card- 
amom and  sweet  fennel.  Moreover,  often  some  creosote,  garlic  and 
horseradish  are  added.  These  together  with  the  required  amount  of 
water  and  some  salt,  are  mixed  together  in  the  still,  and  then  submitted 
to  a  redistillation,  The  objections  to  the  use  of  creosote  and  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  have  been  given  previously.  In  England  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  use  ordinary  rectified  grain  spirit,  together  with  a  number  of 
spices,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  brands  of  gin.  - 

The  following  receipts  have  been  taken  from  the  New  Encyclo- 
pxdia  of  Chemistry :  " 
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During  the  process  of  distillation,  of  course  only  the  volatile  portions 
of  these  ingredients  (the  volatile  oils)  pass  over  and,  impart  their 
peculiar  axoma  to  the  liquor.  Among  the  substances  above  enumerated 
as  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin  is  one,  the  use  of  which  is 
not  only  very  objectionable,  but  dangerous  to  health,  namely  the  almond 
cake  —  obtained  from  Bitter  almonds  —  since  prussic  acid  may  be 
formed  in  the  still  and  pass  over  into  the  distillate,  the  gin. 

The  following  are  all  the  analyses  of  gin,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
fifld  recorded  in  the  books  at  my  disposal. 

I.  "  Pure  imported  gin.  "  Nearly  colorless,  acid  reaction,  sweet  taste, 
83 
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odor  of  juniper,  alcohol  39.7  per  cent  by  weight ;  acetic  acid  o.oooi  per 
cent;  oil  of  juniper,  cubeb  and  turpentine  ;  solid  residue  2,3  per  ceni 
containing  sugar  (0.9  per  cent  of  the  liquor)  and  potassium  and  sodium 
chlorides  and  nitrates  (chlorine  0.0002  per  ceitt)  (See  Amer.  Chemisi, 
August  1876,  analysed  by  M,  U.  Green,  Ph.  D). 

a.  Gin  "  Rip  Van  Winkle.  "  "The  sample  was  colorless,  containing 
51  per  cent  of  alcohol  at  60  deg.  Fahrenheit  (by  volume)  and  gave  in 
one  fluid  ounces 3.25  grains  of  solid  residue.  Bouquet  delicate  andlasi- 
ing.  Quality  fine.  "  (Prof.  J.  Babcookin  his  second  annual  report  as 
Inspector  and  Assayer  of  liquors  of  Mass.,  Boston,  1877,  page  38"). 

Prof.  Babcock  gives  also  the  alcoholic  strength  of  155  samples  of  gin 
in  his  first  and  second  State  report  as  follows : 

"  Gin,"  1 29  samples.  Alcohol  by  volume  from  33  to  50.6  per  ctnt 
at  60°  Fahrenheit;  American  gin,  8  samples.  Alcohol  by  volume  from 
48  to  49.8  per  cent  at  60°  Falirenheit;  "Holland  gin,"  12  samples. 
Alcohol  by  volume  from  45  to  4*9.5  per  cent  at  60 '-'  Fahrenheit ; 
"  Rye  gin, "  5  samples.  Alcohol  by  volume  from  43  to  49  per  cent, 
at  60  °  Fahrenheit ;  "  Swan  gin,  "  i  sample,  Alcohol  by  volume  from 
47,5  per  ctfnt  at  60  °    Fahrenheit, 

H,  Grouven  (Dr.  J.  KOnig,  vol,  II,  page  469)  found  47.8  per  ceni 
,  Alcohol  by  volume,  40.3  ^  per  cent  by  weight. 

The  analytical  method  to  be  followed  in  the  examination  of  gins  docs 
not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  other  liquors  previously  considered, 
hence  I  must  refer  to  what  I  have  stated  there. 

To  decide  the  question,  whether  a  gin  under  examination  is  flavored 
with  oil  of  juniper  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  done  by  extracting  the 
oils,  with  benzol,  petroleum,  naphtha  or  ether,  etc.,  mixing  with  water, 
etc,  and  finally  evaporating  the  solvent  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
The  characteristic  odor  of  the  spice  or  oil  employed  will  appear  in  the 
residue,  (The  distillate,  the  residue,  or  both,  when  determining  the 
alcohol  may  be  employed  advantageously  for  this  purpose.)  Moreover, 
oil  of  juniper  differs  from  oil  of  turpentine  in  this,  that  the  former  does 
not  form  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  solid,  but  deflagrates  with  iodine, 
while  oil  of  turpentine  forms  in  the  cold  a  solid  with  hydrochloric  acid 
having  an  odor  resembling  that  of  camphor,  and  with  iodine  it  turns 
green  and  detonates. 

Since  "  gin  "  is  a  compound  liquor  its 'method  of  preparation  (like 
that  of  all  compound  liquors)  as  well  as  the  various  ingredients  used  in 
its  manufacture,  are  chosen  by  each  distiller  at  will,  hence  we  can  not 
speak  of  the  adulteration  of  gin  and  other  compound  liquors  as  we  do 
of  that  of  wine,  brandy  or  rum.  Our  main  object  in  our  analytical  in- 
vestigation must  be  therefore,  to  decide,  if  these  liquors  contain  any  thing 
objectionable  to  health. 

The  following  recipes  have  been  taken  from  various  sources,  and  f he> 
show  together  with  those  given  previously,  the  great  variety  existing  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  liquor, 

"  London  cordial  gin. "  "  To  90  gallons  of  good  gin  add  i  drachm 
of  oil  of  sweet  almond,  a  drachms  of  oil  of  cassia,  z  drachms  of  oil  o( 
nutmeg,  2  drachms  of  oil  of  lemon,  3  drachms  of  oil  of  juniper,  3 
drachms  of  oil  of  caraway,  3  drachms  of  oil  of  coriander,  3  fluid  ounces 
of  essence  of  orris  root,  3  fluid  ounces  of  essence  of  cardamom,  3  pints 
of  orange  flower  water,  56  to  60  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  dissolved  in  4 
gallons  of  pure  water.     Dissolve  the  oils  and  essences  in  2  ;quarls  of  al- 
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rohol  of  95°Tralles,  and  add  the  mixture  gradually  till  the  proper 
flavor  is  produced;  then  mix  in  the  dissolved  sugar  and  add  sufficient 
soft  water  with  4  ouQces  of  alum  dissolved  in  it,  to  make  up  100  gallons. 
When  all  is  perfectly  mixed,  add  2  ounces  of  sal  tartar  dissolved  in  2  to 
3  quarts  of  hot  water  ;  then  stir  up  all  and  mix  the  liquor  well  once 
more  and  allow  it  to  repose-  In  a  week  it  will  have  become  brilliant 
and  may  be  racked  off." 

'  "Schiedam  Schnapps,"  imitation.  "Take  gentian  root,  one- fourth 
pound;  orange  peel,  one-fourth  pound;  puds,  one-half  pound,  (but  if 
this  last  cannot  be  obtained,  poma  aurantior,  ripe  oranges,)  or  agaric, 
one-fourth  pound;  best  galangal,  one-fourth  pound;  centaury,  one- 
fourth  pound;  put  pure  spirit,  10  gallons,  upon  them,  and  let  them  stand 
two  weeks;  stir  it  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  put  3  gallons 
of  this  to  one  barrel  of  good  whisky,  then  bottle  and  label. 

"Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps,"  To  25  gallons  of  good  common 
gin  5  over  proof,  add  5  pints  strained  honey,  2  gallons  clear  water,  5 
pints  of  white  sugar  syrup,  5  pints  of  spirit  of  nutmeg  mixed  with  nitric 
ether,  5  pints  of  orange  flower  water,  7  quarts  of  pure  water,  i  ounce  of 
acetic  ether,  8  drops  oil  of  wintergreen  dissolved  in  the  ether.  Mix  all 
the  ingredients  well,  and  if  necessary  fine  with  alum  and  salt  of  tartar," 

To  reduce  "  Holland  gin."  "  To  25  gallons  of  pure  Holland  gin  add 
25  gallons  of  pure  French  spirit,  one-half  gallon  white  sugar  syrup,  and 
mix  thoroughly." 

"  American  ^n  "  without  distillation.  Take  i  gallon  of  proof  spirit, 
I  ounce  of  juniper  berries,  10  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  5  drops  of  oil 
of  sweet  fennel;  rub  the  oils  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loaf 
sugar,  then  add  one-eighth  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  now 
mix  it  well  with  the  proof  spirit.  The  next  day  add  one-half  pint  of 
clear  lime  water  and  line  with  a  bit  of  rock  aJum  the  size  of  a  pea; 
strain,  and  when  clear  add  2  or  3  quarts  of  sweetened  water  to  reduce 
it  to  the  proper  strength.     Will  produce  12  to  14  pints  of  American  gin. 

"  Holland  gin."  "To  100  gallons  rectified  spirit,  add  one  and  one- 
half  ounce  of  English  juniper  oil,  one -half  ounce  of  angelica  essence, 
one-  half  ounce  of  oil  of  coriander,  one-half  ounce  of  caraway  oil  (the 
oils  to  be  dissolved  in  go°  Tralles  alcohol  first);  mix  thoroughly.  To 
make  it  up  for  the  trade  add  45  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  4  ounces  of 
rock  alum;  mix  again  thoroughly  and  finally  add  for  finings  4  ounces  of 
sal  tartar, " 

"Or,  to  40  gallons  of  proof  spirits  add  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  3 
ounces,  loaf  sugar  4  pounds,  oil  of  juniper  i  ounce,  oil  of  caraway  one- 
eighth  ounce— the  last  two  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  alcohol  previously 
After  mixing  let  stand  for  24  hours. 

To  prepare  "  Holland  gin,"  lake  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  the  best 
juniper  oil,  20  drops  of  oil  of  lemon,  15  drops  of  oil  of  coriander.  Dis-  ■ 
solve  the  oils  in  2  quarts  of  high  proof  alcohol  and  let  it  stand  over 
night,  then  put  them  in  a  forty-gallon  barrel  of  pure  spirits,  and  add  i 
gallon  of  syrup  of  gum  arabic." 

"London  cordial  gin"  is  prepared  likewise  from  two  and  one-half 
ounces  oil  of  juniper  berries,  20  drops  of  oil  of  calamurs,  ro  drops  of  oil 
of  angelica,  5  drops  of  oil  of  coriander;  dissolve  the  oils,  in  2  quarts  of 
95  per  cent  alcohol  Tralles  and  add  it  to  40  gallons  of  pure  spirits, 
and  finally  add  2  gallons  of  syrup  of  gum  arabic. " 

"  Should  the  liquor  be  milky  it  is'necessary  to  filter  it,  which  is  done 
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by  letting  it  run  through  a  woolen  filtering  bag  in  which  is  contained 
a  mixture  of  4  ounces  of  burnt  alum,  6  ounces  of  white  pipe  clay,  4 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  one-half  ounce  dry  pear]  ashes.'' 
''  This  compound  is  suitable  for  all  liquors  which  have  become  milky 
by  the  addition  of  any  essential  oil  to  weak  spirits.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  pour  the  filtered  alcohol  in  smalt  quantities  into  the  barrel 
containing  the  pure  spirits,  and  to  shake  the  barrel  every  time  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  same  is  added,  then  the  gin  will  remain  clear.  Otherwise 
it  will  become  milky  again  and  occasion  much  trouble  and  difficulty  to 
filter  forty  gallons  of  gin  through  the  bag."  In  order,  however,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  filtering  the  gin,  flavoring  may  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  one  gallon  of  the  flavorings  thrown  into  a  barrel  containing 
from  forty  to  forty-five  gallons  of  pure  spirits  will  produce  a  clear  gin, 
and  answer  all  the  requirements  of  Holland  or  English  gin." 

"  Gen^vre,  for  30  quarts  of  50  °  Tralles."  "  Juniper  berries,  5  pounds; 
alcohol,  80°  Trailers,  20  quarts;  water,  10  quarts;  distil  off  20  quarts, 
add  the  necessary  alcohol  and  water  and  one  pound  of  sugar." 

"Gen^vre,  for  30  quarts  of  50  Tralles."  "Oil  of  juniper,  one  and 
one-half  ounce;  sugar,  1  pound;  alcohol,  90°  Tralles,  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds  quarts,  and  the  necessary  water." 

"  Gen  fev  re -Holland,  for  30  quarts  of  50  °  Tralles."  Gentvre  oil,  one 
and  one-fourth  ounce;  sugar,  i  pound;  wine  spirit  essence,  one-fourth 
ounce;  St.  John's  bread,  one-half  pound;  rectified  spirit,  sixteen  and 
two-thirds  quarts,  "^he  sugar  and  St.  John's  bread  are  bailed  with 
water  for  one  hour,  then  filtered,  and  finally  mixed  together  with  the 
rest,  and  the  necessary  water  added." 

"An  other  for  thirty  quarts  of  50°  Tralles."  "  Holland  genivre 
essence  three  ounces,  sugar  one  pound;  St.  John's  bread  one-half  pound, 
rectified  spirts  of  90  '^  Tralles  sixteen  and  two-thirds  quarts;  add  the 
necessary  water  to  bring  it  to  50  °  Tralles." 

"  Imitation  of  Schiedam  Gin."  "  Dissolve  three  and  one-half  drachms 
oil  of  juniper  in  sufficient  ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol  to  make  a  clear 
liquid;  add  it  to  forty  gallons  French  spirit,  ten  above  proof,  with  eight 
ounces  of  orange  flavoring  (given  previously)  one  quart  syrup,  and 
thirty  drops  oil  of  sweet  fennel." 

Imitation  "  Old  Tom  London  Gin."  "  Dissolve  in  one  quart  ninetj-- 
five  per  cent  (Tralles)  alcohol,  one  drachm  oil  of  coriander,  one  drachm 
oil  of  cedar,  one-half  drachm  oil  of  swefet  fennel,  one  half  drachm  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  one-half  drachm  oil  of  angelica ;  add  it  to  forty 
gallon  French  spirit  ten  above  prool,  with  one  pint  of  orange  flower 
water,  one  quart  syrup,  and  one  drachm  oil  of  juniper ;  dissolved  in 
suffifcient  95  °   alcohol  (Tralles)  to  be  clear." 

The  manufacturer  of  liquors,  when  he  uses  oil,  etc.,  in  their  prepara- 
tion, is  often  compelled  to  clarify  or  fine  his  products  to  make  them 
clear,  and  thus  acceptable  to  the  trade,  and  for  this  purpose  he  usually 
employs  alum  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  (sal  tartar,  pearl  ash).  I 
may  therefore  be  premitted  to  quote  here  all  of  these  recipes,  even  if 
I  should  repeat  one  or  the  other  previously  mentioned. 

"To  make  spirit  finings.  Pulverize  one  pound  ordinary  crystals  of 
alum,  divide  into  twelve  equal  portions,  and  put  up  in  blue  papers  mar- 
ked number 'one  ' ;  next  take  six  ounces  carbonate  (the  ordinary  sesque- 
carbonate)  of  soda,  divide  it  into  twelve  parts  and  put  them  up  into 
white  papers  marked  number  two.     In  place  of  the  six  ounces  cubon- 
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ate_  of  soda,  four  ounces  dry  salt  of  tartar  may  be  substituted,  but  the 
white  paper  containing  this  latter  substances  muSt  be  kept  in  a  dry,  well 
corked  bottle  or  jar." 

"  To  clarify  gin  or  cordials..  To 'clarify  from  thirty  to  thirty-six 
gallons  gin,  dissolve  the  contents  of  one  of  the  blue  papers  (as  pre- 
pared in  the  previous  recipe),  in  about  one  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
stir  it  into  the  liquor  thoroughly.  Then  dissolve  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  white  papers  in  about  one-half  pint  hot  water  and  stir  well  into  the 
liquor,  bung  the  cask  close,  and  let  the  whole  remain  till  the  next  day." 

"  To  blanch  gin  or  other  white  liquors.  By  using  double  the 
quantity  of  finings,  that  is,  two  of  each  of  the  powders  as  laid  down  in 
foregoing  recipe,  the  liquor  will  be  blanched  as  well  as  clarified.  It  is 
well  to  recollect,  however,  that  the-  more  finings  are  employed,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  injuring  the  liquor,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
become  flat  when  on  draught."  ' 

"To  remove  the  blackness  from  gin.  Some  gin  has  a  peculiar  black- 
ness ;  to  remove  which,  take  one  ounce  pulverized  chalk,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  isinglass,  dissolved  ;  put  this  into  the  gin  and  it  will 
become  transparent  The  above  is  enough  for  fifty  gallons.  The  black- 
ness which  gin  sometimes  contracts  by  coming  in  contact  with  iron  may 
also  be  carried  down  by  puttii;g  a  solution  of  two  ounces  isinglass  and 
one  quart  skimmed  milk  into  the  spirits.  When  the  color  is  very  black, 
which  will  happen  by  merely  an  iron  nail  having  fallen  into  the  liquor, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  have  the  liquor  distilled  over  again." 

"  To  clarify  stained  gin.  When  gin  has  once  become  much  stained, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  redistill  it ;  when  it  is  -only  slighty  stained,  the 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  acetic  acid  to  a  pipe  or  butt,  one  or  two  spoon- 
fulls  to  a  gallon,  or  a  few  drops  to  a  decanterfuU,  will  usually  decolor 
it.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  burnt  alum  in  a  little  warm  water,  and 
add  the  solution  to  thirty  quarts  liquor,  and  shake  thoroughly  or  draw 
several  times  a  few  quarts  off  and  pour  it  back  into  the  barrel.  One- 
half  ounce  isinglass  cut  into  small  pieces,  alcohol  one  and  one-half 
ounces,  water  one  pint.  Soak  the  isinglass  in  the  water  and  alcohol 
for  several  hours,  then  boil  the  mixture  slowly  till  the  isinglass  is  dis- 
solved, and  filter  hot.  Three  ounces  of  this  mixture  is  sufficient  for 
thirty  quarts  liquor."  To  thirty  quarts  liquor  or  whiskey  take  the 
white  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  foam,  and  mix  thoroughly.  To  thirty 
quarts  liquor  pour  one  pint  sweet  milk,  mix,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be 
clear.  Powder  three-fourths  ounces  soda,  one-fourth  ounce  burnt 
alum,  and  one-half  ounce  burnt  hme,  mix  with  water,  let  settle,  and  pour 
the  clear  liquid  into  thirty  quarts  liquor.  ■  Into  one  quart  of  wine  vine- 
gar and  onequart  of  water  stir  the  white  of  eight  eggs;  heat  the  mixture  to 
ioo°  Fahr.;  let  it  cool  and  fill  the  same  in  bottles  for  use  if  required 
A  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient,  say  one  quart  of  the  mixture  to  one 
barrel  of  any  liquor  which  may  have  become  turbid,  to  clarify  it. 
Rub  up  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum,  half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk 
and  the  white  of  two  eggs  in  a  pint  of  water." 

"  To  clear  and  find  liquors.  If  after  mixing  the  liquid  it  does  not 
become  clear,  add  from  one  to  three  ounces  of  pulverized  burnt  lime, 
and  return  the  liquor  to  clean  barrels.  White  wines  fine  with  isinglass 
one  and  one-half  ounces  dissolved  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of  water 
per  hogshead-  Red  wines  fine  with  the  white  of  eggs,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twelve  to  eighteen  to  each  pipe  ;  they  must  be  well  beaten  to  a 
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froth,  with  about  one  pint  of  water,  and   afterward  mixed  with    a  little 
wine  before  adding  them  to  the  wine;  mix  well." 

Analysis  of  Gin. 
The  results  of  my  investigations  of  the  twenty-iive  samples  of  gin 
received  are  contained  in  the  following  table.  The  same  remarks  I  have 
made  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  b>  my  investigation  of  the  pre- 
vious seventy-five  samples  of  liquors  are  also  appHcable  here,  hence 
there  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  them. 

Mesulis  of  the  ExaminaiioH  of  Gin. 
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Reaction  ;  four  samples  gave  a  decidedly  and  four  a  slightly  acid  reac- 
tion ;  the  rest  were  neutral. 

Chlorine  was  indicated  in  very  small  quantities  in  six  samples,  due 
probably  to  the  presence  of  a  little  common  salt. 

Free  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  soluble  sulphates,  entirely  absent  from 
all  the  samples. 

Sugar  was  detected  in  Nos.  152,  157,  160,  163,  165,  168,  and  173, 

The  heavy  melals-v/tre  not  detected  in  any  of  the  samples. 

Liquors. 

In  regard  to  other  compound  liquors,  double  spirits,  liquors,  cordial, 
absynths,  stomach  bitters  and  essences,  cremes,  ratafias,  punch  extracts 
and  essences,  aromatic  alcohols  and  waters  used  in  their  preparation, 
I  can  only  speak  here  in  general. 

Many  of  them  are  prepared  either  by  distillation  of  aromatic  flowers, 
leaves,  herbs,  barks,  seeds,  fruits,  peels,  roots,  raisins  .and  essential  oils; 
together  with  wines,  ethers,  aromatic  essence  and  waters,  etc.,  with  rec- 
tified spirit  and  water,  or  by  mixing  the  essential  oils  of  these  aromatics, 
and  the  other  previously  mentioned  substances  with  the  necessary  rec- 
tified spirit,  water,  sugar  syrup,  etc.,  and  coloring  matter.     The  mixing 
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is  done  either  cold  or  warm,  viz.,  the  sugar  solution  is  added  to  the  spirit 

and  etherial  oils,  etc.,  either  warm  or  cold.  The  same  is  done  often  when 
mixing  the  aromatic  distillate  with  the  necessary  sugar  solution.  A 
warm  mixing  (which  should  always  be  done  in  a  barrel,  to  prevent 
too  much  loss  of  alcohol)  is  preferable,  since  the  liquor  clears  sooner  and 
and  is  of  better  consistency.  When  the  liquors  are  prepared  by  the 
cold  method,  the  oils  and  essences  must  first  be  dissolved  in  some  strong 
spirit,  go"  Tralles,  before  they  can  be  added  to  the  spirit.  The  coloring 
in  both  cases  is  done  after  the  perfect  mixing  of  all  other  ingredients. 

The  names  and  numbers  of  these  aromatic  liquors  are  too  many  to 
give  them  in  this  conection,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  few  more 
facts  in  regard  to  them-  A  single  recipe-book  before  me,  contains  $sj 
recipes.  In  their  preparation  over  lOo  different  ingredients  are  used, 
among  which  we  find  :  s 

Anise-seed,  angelica  root,  ambra  essence,  elecampane,  aloes  oil  of  aneis, 
ananas  ether,  ananas  essense,  oil  of  angelica,  apricots,  sulphuric  ether 
oil  of  elecampane,  oil  of  wormwood,  alum,  seeds  of  angelica,  bitter 
almonds,  oil  of  bergamot,  essence  of  bergamot,  marsh  clover,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  oil  of  valerian,  huckleberry  juice,  boone-kamp  essence, 
coriander,  cardamom,  cassia  wood,  oil  of  lemons,  essence  of  lemons, 
sweet  flag,  blessed  thisle,  columba  root,  oil  of  cardamon,  coca  beans,  oil 
of  coriander,  oil  of  sweet-flag,  oilof  cubebs,  quinine  bitter  essence,  cas- 
sia vera,  gentian  root,  poly  poddy,  straw  berries,  fennel  seed,  figs,  oil 
fennel,  catarrh  root,  genevre  oil,  essence  of  raspberry,  oil  of  hops,  rasp- 
berries, raspberry  ether,  raspberry  juice,  Hoffman's  anadine,  Spanish  hop 
leaves,  ginger,  oil  of  ginger,  Jamaica  mm,  St.  John's  bread,  caraway 
seeds,  cherry  pits,  chamomile  German,  chamomile  Roman,  oil  of  cham- 
omile, oil  of  caraway  seeds,  cherry  juice,  coffee,  peppermint  oil  of  pep- 
permint, laurel  berries,  oil  of  bay,  lavender  flowers,  oi J  of  lavender,  Cana- 
dian agaric  (Boletus  laricis),  mace,  nutmeg,  muscat  wine,  lemon  balm,  . 
sweet  marjoram,  oil  of  mace,  oil  of  balm,  oil  of  marjoram,  cloves,  oil  of 
cloves,  nuts,  orange  flower  water,  orange  flowers,  oil  of  orange  flowers,  oil 
of  origanum  bitter  oranges,  bitter  orange  peals,  wild  carrot,  grains  of  para- 
dise, root  of  pimpernel,  Peruvian  balsam,  oil  of  parsley,  oil  of  wild  car- 
rot, peach  ether,  quassia-wood,  leaves  of  rosemary,  rose  leaves,  oil  of  rose, 
oil  of  rosemary,  rhubarb,  starnis,  sage,  liquor  ice -wood,  celery  seeds,  sas- 
safras, saffron,  oil  of  staranis,  oil  of  sage,  oil  of  celery,  oil  of  sassafras, 
oil  of  sandal,  thyme,  oil  of  thyme,  tea,  centaury,  tormentit  (root),  large 
valerian,  orris  root,  vanille  and  tincture,  essence  of  violet  flowers,  jun- 
iper-berries, wormwood  flowers,  oil  of  juniper-berries,  white  wine,  ro- 
man  wormwood,  hyssop,  Ceylon  cinnamon,  cassia  barks,  cassia  buds, 
zedoray  root,  oil  of  cinnamon,  oil  of  cinnamon  leaves,  oil  of  cinnamon 
flowers,  sugar  coloring,  etc. 

Since  almost  invariably  these  liquors  are  colored,  often  blue,  green, 
red,  etc.,  it  is  but  proper  that  I  should  give  their  preparation  from  the 
same  source.  • 

Blue  colors  —  Indigo  color. 

One  and  one-half  ounce  finely    powdered  indigo  mix  in  a  three  quart 

stone  jar  with  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66"  Beaume,  let  stand  at 

a  modern  temperature  several  days  then  add  underconstant  stirring  one 

pint  of  pure  water. 

Violet-blue  color.    One  and  one-half  ounces  cochineal ;  digest  with  lo 
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quarts  alcohol,  85*  Tralles,  from  four  to  five  days,  then  add  1-4  ounce 
burnt  alumn,  filter  and  finally  add  1-3  ounce  ammonia. 

Yellow  colors  —  Saffron  color.  Saffron,  i  ounce  ;  rectified  spirits,  86° 
Tralles,  r  quart;  macerate  eight  days  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
and  filter. 

Another  saffron  color.  Saffron,  r  ounce ;  rectified  spirit,  85°  Tralles, 
I  pint ;  water,  i  pint ;  macerate  fourteen  days,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
and  filter. 

Curcuma  color.     Digest  during  eight  days  i  pound  coarsely  powdered 
curcuma  root  with  i  quart  alcohol  of  85  "  Tralles,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor. 
,  Yellow  color.     One-half  pound  ginger,  macerate  for  eight  days  with  i 
quart  of  alcohol  of  85°  Tralle's,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid. 

Green  colors.  Mixing  the  ginger,  curcuma  or  saffron  colors  with  the 
indigo  color  gives  fine  green  colors ;  or,  dissolve  in  warm  water,  cur- 
cuma, 3  ounces,  wash-blue  (Prussian  blue?),  4  ounces,  burnt  alum  i 
ounce,  let  the  mixture  stand  four  or  five  days,'then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquid  ;  or,  take  3  pounds  fresh  grass  and  macerate  it  fourteen  days  with 
I  quart  rectified  alcohol  of  90"  Tralles,  then  press  and  filter  —  a  better 
color  may  be  obtained  when,  in  place  of  grass,  dried  nettles  are  em- 
ployed, without  injuring  the  taste. 

Red  colors — Brazil-wood  color.  Brazil-wood,  one-quarter  pound;  burnt 
alum,  I  ounce ;  cream  tartar,  i  ounce  and  boiled  with  i  quart  water 
one-half  hour,  after  cooling  the  mass  is  pressed  out,  the  liquid  filtered 
and  some  alcohol  added. 

Saunders-wood  color.  Digest  for  eight  days  3  ounces  red  saunders- 
wood  with  I  quart  rectified  alcohol  of  85°  Tralles,  press  and  filter ;  or 
I  pound  huckleberries,  digest  for  eight  days  with  i  quart  alcohol  of  85" 
Tralles,  press  and  filter;  gives  a  more  violet  than  red  color. 

Cochineal  color.  Cochineal,  i  ounce ;  burnt  alum,  3-8  ounce,  boil 
with  one  pint  of  water  ;  after  cooling  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  filter  and 
add  some  alcohol. 

Another  cochineal  color.  Cochineal,  i  ounce  ;-  sal  tartari,  i  ounce ; 
burnt  alumn,  i  ounce  ;  rectified  spirit  85°  Tralles,  i  quart,  digest  eight 
days  and  filter. 
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Auflage.  Leipzig. 

34.  Hehner,  Otto. :  Alkoholtafetn.  Wiesbaden,i88i. 

25.  Hoffmann,  Dr,  A.  W. :  Bericht  fiber  die  Entwickelung  der  chem- 
ischen  Industrie,  wahrend  des  letzten  Jahczehends.  Braunschweig,  1877. 

»6.  Horatius,  Dr.  Th.:  Die  Fabrication  der  Aether  und  Grundessen- 
sen,  etc.,  nebst  einem  Anhange:  Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  von  Liqu- 
uren  Branntweinen,  Rum,  Arac,  Cognac  und  verschiedenen  Weinen.  Wien 

27.  Huss  :  Der  ge^ammte  B re nn ere ibetrieb.  Leipzig. 

28.  Johnson,  Watson  :  Secret  Wealth,  comprising  a  collection  of  over 
1500  rare  and  practical  receipts, etc.,  Syracuse,  1875. 

29.  Johnson,  James  F.  W. :  Chemistry  of  common  life,  new  edition. 
New  York,  1880.  ^ 

30.  Juds:  Practische  Anleitung  zur  Liqueur-und  Branntweinfabrica- 
tion,  so  wie  zur  Wein  und  Mostbereitung  und  Verbesserung  von  getrto- 
ken.  Luzem. 

31.  Klenke,  Dr,  Hermann:  Illustrirtes  Lexicon  der  Verf  alschungen 
der  Nahrungsmittel  und  Getrankc,  Leipzig,  1878. 

32.  Konig,  Dr.  J, :  Chemieder  menschlichen  Nahrungs-und  Genuss- 
mittel,  Zweiter  Theil. 

33.  Koerte,  A.  :  Die  Bran nt wein bennerei  nach  practischen  Eifahr- 
ungen  wissenschaftlich  eriautert,etc.,  Dritte  Aufli^,  1876. 

34.  Kraus  :  AusfOhrliche  Anleitung  zur  Fabrication  s3mmtlicher 
Branntweine  und  Liqueure,  etc.  Mainz. 

35.  Kupfer,  A.  Th. :  v.  Handbuch  der  Alkoholometrie,  Berlin. 

36.  Lintncr,  Prof.  C.  :  und  Gigl,  die  RUbenbrennerei  in  Ungam. 
Munchen. 
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37.  Liqueur. :  Recepte  odei  Anleitung  die  beliebten  Liqueure  auf 
kaltem  Wege  zu  bereiten. 

38.  Lehmann:  enthfiUte  Geheimnisse  auf  Kaltem  Wege  jede  Art  Liq- 
ueur darzustellen. 

39.  Loeff,  Paul. :  Practisches  Handbuch  fUr  Brennereianlagen  nebstu 
darzu  gehdrigen  EntwUrfen,  etc.  Leipzig, 

40.  MSccker,  Max. :  Die  chemischen  VorgSage  bei  der  Spiritusbrennere 
Berlin  1876.       1 

41.  Marcker,  Max. :  Handbuch  der  Spin  tusfab  neat  ion.  Zweite 
Auflage,  1880. 

43.  Merkel,  W.:  SammluDg  von  saccharometrischen  Tabellen  zur  ni- 
tionellcn  Anwendung  des  Densisaccharometers  in  der  Brennerei  und 
Brauerei.     Leipzig. 

43.  Meyer  und  Finkelnburg;  Gesetze  befreflend  den  Verkehr  mil 
Nahrungsmitteln,  Genussmitteln  und  Gebrauchsgcgenst^den  vom  14. 
Mai,  1879.     Berlin,  1880. 

44.  Moewes,  A.  L.:  Die  Dcstillirkunst  der  geistigen  Getranke  auf 
warmem  und  auf  kaltem  Wege,  etc.     Siebente  Auflage. 

45.  Murjahn,  Edward.:  Schule  der  Brennerei. .  3.  Auflage  von  H. 
Badke. 

46.  Muspratt,  Dr.  S.:  Chemestry,  theoretical,  practical  and  analytical, 
as  applied  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.     Boston. 

47.  Nowak,  Dr.  Josef.:     Lehrbuch  der  Hygiene.     Wien,  1881, 

48.  Otto  Bimbaum.;  Lehrbuch  der  rationellen  Praxis  der  Landwirth- 
schaftlichen  Gewerbe.  Zweiter  Theil,  die  Branntweinbrennerei,  etc., 
von  Dr.  Stammer.     Siebente  Auflage. 

49.  Tayen,  A.:  Vollstandiges  Handbuch  der  Branntweinbrennerei 
und  der  SpiritusfabricaCion  aus  den  hauptsachlichsten  StofTen,  etc., 
deutsch  von  G.  Turk. 

50.  Tiax,  Antoniode!,:  Die  VerwerthungderWeinrackstande, etc.,  zu 
Tresterbranntwein,  Weinspirit,  Oenanthather,  etc.,  mit  einem  An- 
hange;  die  £rzeuguDg  von  Weinspirit  und  Cognac  aus  Wein,  Wien, 
Pest  und  Leipzig. 

51.  Prescott.  Dr.  Albert  B-:  Chemicaexamina(^on  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors, etc.  New  York  1875. 

52.  Rion,  A.:  Sammtliche  Geheimnisse  der  Bierbrauerei,  etc.,  New 
York,  1870. 

53.  Rosenthal,  J.:  Bier  und  Branntwein  und  ihrcBedeutungfUr  die 
,  Volksgesundheit.  Berlin,  1881. 

54.  Savalle,  D.:  Appareiletprocedes  nouveaux  dedestillation.  Paris, 
1876. 

55-  Schedel's  Dcstillirkunst,  von  N.:  Graedor  bearbeitete-  Siebente 
Auflage. 

56.  Schnacke,  Dr.  G.  E.  Alex.:  Worterbuch  der  Prttfungcn  ver- 
falschter,  veninreinigter  und  immitirter   Waaren,  etc.     Gera   in  Reuss. 

57.  Schonberg,  Aloys.:  Der  chemisch-technische  Brennereileiter. 
Zweite    Auflage.  Wien. 

58.  Spiritus  Industrie:  Die,  deutsche  inr  Jahre  1877.    Berlin,  1878. 

59.  Schubert,  Ed.:  Practisches  Rccept-  Taschenbuch;  Dritte  Auflage 
von  Dr.  H.  Brokhurst.     Braunschweig. 

60.  Schwarz waller,  Udo;  Lehrbuch  der  S pi rtus fabrication.  Vierte. 
Auflage.  Leipzig,  1874. 
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6i.  Schwarzwaller,  Udo.;  Neueste  Verbesserungen  im  Betrjebe  der 
Branntweinbrennerei-  Leipzig. 

62.  Schwarzwaller,  Udo.:  Schule  der  practischen  Spiritusbrennerei. 
Leipzig. 

63.  Siemens,  K, :  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  eingefilhrten  eigenthOmlichen 
Ncuerungen  in  der  Brennerei,  Brauerei  und  Starkefabrication  in  Hoh- 
enheim,  Braunschweig,  1870. 

64.  Smith,  Dr.  Edward.:  Foods.  (International  Science  series)  New 
York,  1874. 

65.  StahJschmidt,  C:  Die  Gahrungschemie  umfassend  Weinbereitung 
Bierbrauerei  und  Spiritusfabrication.     Berlin,  1868. 

66.  Thiel,  Carl  Eugen.:  Nahrungs  und  Genussmittel  als  Erzeugnisse 
der  Industrie.  Separat  abdruck  aus  dem  amtlichen  Berichte  fiber  Wiener 
Weltaustellung,  1873.    Braunschweig,  1874. 

67.  Stammer,  K.  und  M.  Delbrtick  Brennereikalender. 

68.  Stellmacher;  Practisch  erprobte  Original  Recepte  der  Grund- 
essenz.  Rum,  Punschessenz,  Liqueur,  etc.     Zweite    Auflage  Leipzig. 

69.  Stohmann,  F. :  Encycloaedisches  Handbuch  der  technischen 
Chemie.  Braunshweig. 

70.  Feuchtwanger,  Dr.  Lewis. :  Fermented  Liquors,  a  treatise  on  brew- 
ing, distilling  and  rectifying  of  Wines,  Spirits,  Cordials,  VinegSrs,  etc, 
5th  edition  New  York,  1867. 

71.  Volcker,  Prof.  A. ;  Beetroot  distillation.  Paris  and  London  1879' 

72.  Wagner.  Dr.  Rudoff. :  Handbook  of  chemical  technology,  transla- 
ted by  W.  Crooks,  F.  R.  S.     1872. 

73.  Wagner:  Anleitung  zur  Erlemung  der  Liqueur  fabrication. 

74.  Wassmus.  G.;  Kartoffelspiritusfabrication  ohne  Anwendung  von 
Malz  und  Malzhefe,  etc.     Berlin,  1880. 

75.  Young's  great  book  of  secrets,  1878. 

Besides  the  foregoing  lists,  the  following  will  be  found  to  contain 
valuable  articles  relating  to  this  subject.  Am.  Chem.;  Ann.  Chem.  and 
Phar.;  Pap.  Sci.  Ms.;  Arch.  Pharm,;  Ber.  Ver.  nat.  Ver.  R.;  Ber.  d. 
ch.  Ges.;  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Paris;  Chem.  Centr.;  pomp.  Rend.;  Dingl. 
Pol.  J  ;  Eisner,  Ch.  Tech.  hfitt.;  Fres.  Zeit.;  Ind.  Blatt.;  Jahr.  aq.  ch.; 
Jahr.ch.  Tech.;  Jahr.  F.  Ch.;  Jour.  Ph.  et  Chim.;  Jour.  Prakt. 
Chem.;  Monat.  Sff.  Ges.;  Jahr.  f.  Pharm. ;  Rep.  f.  Pharm. ;  Report,  Inspect, 
of  Liquors,  Mass.;  Nahrungsfal.,  Han.;  Pharm.  Centr.;  Pharm.  Jour. 
Pogg.  Anal.;  Polyt.  Noriz.;  Sch.  Wochb.  Phar.;  V.  f.  pr.  Pharm.;  Zeit. 
f.  d.  sp.  fab-;  Zeit.  Phar.  Russ,;  Zeit.  f.  sp.  Ind.;  Zeit.  Oest.  Ung.  Sp. 
Wien. 

III.  Malt  Liquors. 

Under  the  name  "  Beers,"  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word,  are 
included  beverages  which  are  produced  by  vinous  fermentation,  and 
which  usually  are  still  in  a  state  of  slow  after-fermentation.  They  differ 
from  distilled  liquors,  especially  in  their  larger  amount  of  solid  matter 
remaining  after  the  removal  of  water  and  alcohol.  This  residue  con- 
sists of  sugar,  dextrine,  albuminoids,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc 

If  we  accept  this  definition  of  "  beers,"  it  follows  that  they  may  be 
made  from  any  saccharine  or  starch -containing  material;  thus  opening 
the  door  for  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  to  use  all  kinds  of  idulter- 
ationa,   substitutes,  etc.     Hence  it   is  absolutely  necessary  to  define 
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"  beers  "  as  the  Bavarian  government  has  done,  namely:  as  wine,  like 
liquids,  yet  in  a  state  of  after-fermentation /r^«rf  only  of  barley  mail, 
A^s,  yeast,  and  water.  To  this  might  be  added  the  lowest  amount  of 
malt  and  hops  to  be  employed  by  the  brewers  in  the  madufacturc  of  a 
barrel  of  beer  of  32  gallons,  and  also  the  age  the  beer  should  have  at- 
tained before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

All  similar  beverages  produced  by  the  use  or  substitution  of  various 
other  materials  for  malt  and  hops,  must  be  sold  tinder  names  indicating 
the  substitutes  employed,  as  "rice  beer,"  "wheat  beer,"  "com  beer," 
"glucose  beer,"  etc.  Thus  al!  fraud  would  be  prevented,  amoreuni- 
form  product  obtained  and  a  wholesome  beverage  be  insured. 

The  main  constituents  of  normal  beer  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  three  classes: 

I.  The  volatile  constituents,  carbonic  acid,  water,  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  etc. 

3.  The  extract  forming  constituents,  sugar,  dextrin,  albuminoids, 
glycerine,  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  organic  extractive  matters  from 
hops,  hop  resin,  hop  bitters,  lupulin,  etc. 

3.  The,  mineral  constituents,  the  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda, 
silica,  etc 

The  present  almost  innumerable  varieties  of  beer  are  distinguished 
by  the  trade  and  the  consumer  from  each  other: 

J'irsf,  by  the  material  used  in  their  preparation  —  barley  malt,  wheat, 
rice,  rye,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  grape  sugar  glucose,  beet  sugar  molasses, 
cane  sugar  molasses,  etc. 

Second,  by  their  alcohol  and  extract  strength —  ate,  porter,  stout,  boclc, 
doppel,  lager,  present  use  beers,  "  Braunschweiger  Mumme,"  etc. 

Third,  by  their  color,  due  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is 
subjected  during  the  drying,  or  to  the  addition  of  beer  color,  caramel, 
molasses,  etc. —  dark,  brown,  amber,  light  yellow  beers. 

Fourth,  by  the  method  of  fermentation  employed,  either  superficial 
"  ObergAhning  "  (ale,  porter,  stout,  etc.),  or  sedimentary,  "UnteigAhr- 
ung  "  (lager  beers,  etc.) 

Fifth,  by  the  degree  of  acidity  (lastic  and  acetic  acids)  or  sweetnes, 
—  Belgian  "  lambick,  etc.  And  finally  by  the  name  of  the  country 
locality,  or  individual  manufacturer.  "Scotch  ale,"  "Bohemian  and 
Bavarian  "  lager  biers, Wiener,  Munchner,  Erlanger  iager  biers,  London 
and  Philadelphia  porters,  Zacherl's  Doppelbier,  Salvatorbier,  etc,  A 
few  historical  remarks  on  our  now  almost  national  beverage  may  find 
their  proper  place  here. 

The  art  of  brewing  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  on  record,  and 
probably  is  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  since 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (30  B.  C),  that  the  Egyptian  King 
Osiris,  as  early  as  i960  B.  C,  introduced  a  beverage  into  his  kingdom 
made  from  malt  and  fermented  grain  ;  and  Herodotus  (450  B,  C), 
speaks  of  beer  as  a  common  drink  among  the  Egyptians,  who  called  it 
wine  of  Pelusium,  at  which  city  a  very  highly  esteemed  beer  was  pro- 
duced. Xenophon  (400  B,  C),  refers  also  to  a  fermented  beverage 
from  barley.  Archilogus  (720  B.  C),  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (400 
B  C),  and  Theophrastus  {370  B.  C),  speak  of  a  barley  wine  vimm 
hordeaeeutn;  while  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others,  refer'  to  it  under  the 
name  of  xythos. 

From  the  Egyptians  the  Greeks  acquired  the  art  of  beer-making,  and 
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from  these  again  other  nations  in  Europe.     Plinius  (80  A.  t>-),  speaks 

of    a  beer  produced  in  Spain,  and  called  celia  or  ceria,   while  the  an-    ■ 
cient  Gauls  called  it  cerevisia-     According  to  Tacitus  (Comelii    Taciti 
de   moribus    germaniae,     "  Potus    humor     CKhordeo    aut    frumento    in 
quandam  similitudinem  vini  corruptus.")     The  ancient   Germans  pre- 
pared a  beveragp  from  barley  and  wheat. 

According  to  old  German  guild  books,  Gambrinus,  King  of  F  nders 
and  Braband  (laoo  B.  C-)i  was  the  inventor  of  beer,  and  the  German 
brewers  of  to-day  hold  him  in  high  esteem.  Eumens  (A.  D-  296)  says: 
"  Britain  produces  such  abundance  of  corn  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
supply  not  only  bread,  but  a  liquor  comparable  with  wine."  The  use  of 
beer  had  become  so  general  in  Britain  in  the  seventh  century,  that  Ina 
K.ing  of  Wessex,  levied  a  tax  to  be  paid  on  ale.  In  Nunrnberg,  in  1299' 
the  price  for  brown  beer  was  regulated  by  a  tax,  and  in  Breslau  in  1301' 
the  malting  and  brewing  were  independent  trades. 

Grasse  doubts  the  use  of  hops  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  though  in 
a  deed  or  gift  executed  by  his  father  Pepin,  in  768,  there  is  mention 
made  of  a  hop-yard,  and  in  a  document  from  the  year  822,  the  miller  of 
the  chapter  Corvey  was  dispensed  by  the  abbot,  from  the  labors  in  the 
hop-yard- 

The  oldest  work  on  brewing  is  in  Latin  written  in  the  year  1585,  "De 
cerevisia  ejusque  conficiendi  ratione,  natura,  viribus  et  facultatibus." 
Written  by  Thaddeus  Hagecius  ab  Hayk,  who,  on  50  pages  describes 
the  methods  of  beer  brewing,  according  to  the  common  practice  then 
in  use.  "  In  1761  was  published  the  first  edition  of  Michael  Combrune's 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Brewing,"  the  first  work  that  attempted  to 
treat  of  this  industry  on  scientific  principles."  , 

The  Brewing  of  Beer 
Comprises  the  following  four  main  operations: 

1,  The  malting  of  the  barley,  and  the  grinding  or  crushing  of  the 

a.  The  mashing  of  the  malt,  the  boiling,  hopping,  and  cooling  of  the 
wort  —  properly  called  brewing. 

3.  The  fermentation  of  the  beer-wort. 

4.  The  fining,  ripening  and  preservation  of  the  beer. 

■    I.    The  Malti^  of  the  Barley. 

This  comprises : 

First.  The  steeping  of  the  barley  in  water  till  it  has  taken  up  about 
50  per  cent  of  this  liquid,  when  it  is  washed  several  times  to  remove  any 
slimy  matter  that  may  have  been  formed. 

Second.  The  germination  of  the  steeped  barley,  on  proper  floors  in 
specially  constructed  buildings,  in  heaps,  etc., when  sufficiently  advanced, 
is  checked  by  the  maltster  by  making  the  heaps  thinner,  and  turning  the  ■ 
grain  several  times  during  the  day,  till  sufficiently  dry  for  the  kiln  or 
drying  cylinder.  The  time  required  for  germination  on  the  floors,  is 
from  eight  to  eighteen  days,  according  to  the  temperature  maintained  in 
the  heap  and  room. 

Third.  The  drying  or  roasting.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  in 
kilns,  cylinders,  with  hot  air,  steam,  etc.  At  first  the  temperature  must 
be  very  low,  and  gradually  increased  in  the  proportion  as  the  malt  looses 
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moisture.     The  higher  the  temperature  rises  during  the  drying  and 

roasting  of  the  grain,  the  darker  the  resultant  malt  and  beer.     Mah  is 
therefore  distinguished  as  pale,  amber,  brown  and  black  malt. 

The  main  change  going  on  in  the  barley  during  the  process  of  mail- 
ing, is  the  formation  of  a  ferment  from  the  gluten  (protein)  which  in 
the  mashing  process  acts  on  the  starch,  changing  the  latter  mainly  into 
malt-sugar,  maltose,  and  dextrines.  This  ferment  is  called  "  diastase" 
Moreover  another  ferment,  "peptase,"  is  formed,  whereby  during  the  same 
process,  peptones  and  parapeptones  are  produced  from  the  gluten  oi 
protein.  The  rdasted  malt  crushed  between  rollers  or  otherwise,  is 
now  ready  for  the  mash  tub. 

The  importance  of  producing  a  first-class  malt  cannot  be  over-estimaled. 
sincft  on  its  quality  the  quality  of  the  beer  mainly  depends.  Hence  th* 
selection  of  the  grain,  the  time  of  steeping,  the  proper  moihent  for  : 
stopping  germination,  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  drying,  and 
roasting,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  production  of  a 
good  malt,  but  the  most  important  item  in  its  production  is  the  water 
used  in  steeping  and  washing,  since  bad  water  mnst  undoubtedly  produce 
bad  malt,  .and  also  bad  beer.  Hence  brewers  should  never  overlook 
this  matter,  but  should  secure  for  their  breweries  the  purest  water  ob- 
tainable. It  should  be  free  from  organic  maimer,  especially  such  as  maj 
be  due  to  infiltration  from  sewers,  vaults,  cesspools,  etc. 

2.  The  Mashing  of  the  Malt,  etc. 

There  are  several   methods  employed,   but  the  two  most  importani 
ones  arc  the  infusion  and  decoction  methods,  which  it  would  be  oul  of   , 
place  here  to  describe.     Suffice   it  therefore  to  state  that  they  mainly   | 
consist    in    a   digestion    and    extraction    of    the   malt   with  hot  water.    | 
during  which  process    the  starch  is  mainly  changed  into  maltose  sujjar    , 
and  dextrine,  etc.,  and  thus  becomes  soluble  in  the   hot  water.     When    i 
the  saccharification  of  the  starch  has  been  accomplished,  the   resultani 
wort  is  drawn  off,  and  put  into  suitable  vessels  for  concentration.     Hops 
are  then  added,  the    tannin  of  which  removes  a  portion  of  the  albumi- 
nous substance  during  boiHng.     The  boilingwort  extracts  from  the  hops 
not  only  the  tannin,  which   thus  assists   very  materially  in   the  clearing 
of  the  wort,  but  also  the  bitter  principle,  the  aroma,  the  resin,  etc.; 
and  on  these  mainly  depend   the   peculiar,  pleasant,  bitter  taste  and 
the  fine  flatvor  of  a   good  beer.     Preserving  qualities  are    also  imparted 
10  the  wort   from  the  hops.     The  degree  of  concentration  of  the  won 
depends  —  like  the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  taken  —  on  the  kind  of 
beerlhe  brewer  wishes  to  make.     From  8  to  25  per  cent  of  extract  in 
the  WDr{  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  about  the  limits. 

The  cooling  of  the  wort  is  done  in  various  ways ;  but  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  cool  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent  lactic  fer- 
mentation. 

3.  The  Fermentation  of  the  Wort. 

After  reducing  the  wort  to  the  proper  temperature  it  is  transferred 
into  the  fermenting  tubs,  the  required  quantity  of  yeast  added,  and 
allowed  to  ferment.  This  fermentation  may  be  of  two  kinds,  as 
stated  previously,  surface  or  superficial  fermentation,  and  seditnentatr 
fermentation.  Surface  fermentation  is  more  violent,  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, and  takes  place  at  a  higher  temj^erature  than  sedimentary  fr- 
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mentation.  The  main  change  taking  place  in  the  wort  during  fermen- 
tion  is  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  sugar-  When  this  first  fermentation  is  over,  the  new  beer  is 
usually  put  in  large  casks,  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  the  so-called 
after  fermentation  takes  place,  which,  according  to  the  temperature  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  still  present  in  the  beer,  etc,  may  last  for  a  long 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  lager  beers. 

The  process  of  fermentation  of  the  beer- wort,  requires  as  much  atten- 
tion as  all  the  other  previously  enumerated  manipulations  in  the  brew- 
ing of  a  good  beer;  in  fact,  from  the  moment  the  barley  and  the  hops 
enter  the  brewery,  till  the  beer  made  of  them  goes  to  the  consumer 
Che  utmost  attention  has  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer  at  each  succeding 
stage  ih  its  manufacture- 
Respectfully  Submitted, 

F.  E.  Encelhardt.  Ph.  D. 
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"873- 

104.  Pasteur,  M.  L.  Die  AIcohol-Gahrung.  Deutsch  von  Dr.  Gness- 
mayer.     Augsburg. 

105.  Pasteur,  M.  L.  Etudes  sut  la  biuret  ses  maladies,  causes,  etc. 
Paris,  1876. 

106.  Pasteur,  M.  L.  Studies  on  Fermentation.  The  diseases  of  beer, 
their  causes  and  means  of  preventing  them  ;  translated  by  L.  Faulk- 
ner and  D.  C.  Robb.     London,  1879. 

107.  Peltz  E.  and  R.  Habich.  Practishes  Hand-  und  Hulfsbush  fur 
Bierbrauer  und  Malzer.     Braunschweig,  1876. 

108.  Pfantsch.  Illustrirtes  Taschenbush  dei  bairishen  Bicrbrauerei.Slutt- 
.    gart,  1870. 

109.  Piesse,  Charles  H.  The  chemistry  in  the  Brewing  Room.  Lon- 
don 1 87  7, 

no.  Pitt,  J.  How  to  brew  good  beer.  A  complete  guide  to  the 
art  of  brewing  ale,  table  ale,  brown  stout,-  porter,  etc.  London 
1864 

III.  Planitz,  Hans  von  der.  Geschichte  des  Bieres  (das  Bier  und  seine 
Bereitung,  einst  und  jetzt.    Munchen,  1879. 

113.  Practical  Brewing.     A  series  of  Prize  Essays.     London,  1879. 

113.  Prescott,  Dr.  Albert  B.  Chemical  examination  'of  alcoholic 
liquors.     New  York,  1875. 

114.  Reischauer,  Dr.  Carl.  Die  chemie  des  Bieres.  .  Herausg^e^en 
von  Dr.  Victor  Griessmayer,     20  Auflage,  Augsburg,  i88a. 

rr5.  Rice  for  brewing.  The  utilizing  of  rice  for  brewing  according  to 
the  latest  scientific  and  practical  experiences.    New  York,  1879. 

116.  Rion  A.  Sammtliche  Geheimnisse  der  Bierbrsuerei,  etc  AUein- 
ger  Agent,  Henry  Guth,  New  York.  1870. 
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II 7-  Rosenthal,  Dr.  J.     Bier  undBranntweinund  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die 

Volksgesundheit.     Berlin. 
iiS.    Roux,  Paul  J,      Union  generale  des  Brasseurs  (Pamphlet  of  the 

secretary  of  the  society  of  brewers  for  South  and  Middle  France. 

119.  Rudiger,  Herrmann.  Technischer  Brauereileiter.  Die  Bier- 
brauerei    und  die  Malzextractfabrication.    Wien. 

120.  Scammel,  Geo.  Breweries  and  malt  houses,  etc.  ad  edition 
revised,  enlarged  and  partly  rewritten  by  Fred.   Colyer. 

lai.  Schmidt,  Dr.    C.  H.    ' Hausbierbrauer  fur  Staat   und  Land, etc. 

Herausgegeben  vom  Brauraeister  Wilhelm  Grothe.  Weimar  164. 
rza.  Schmidt's.    Chas.    H,,  Grundsatze    der  Bierbrauerei .     4  ganzUch 

umgearbeitete  und  sehr  vermehrte    Aufiage  von  Prof.  Dr  von  Wag- 

nei.     Weimar  1870. 

123.  Schmidt.     Deutsche!  Brauer  und     Malzerkalender,      Nurnberg. 

124.  Schneider.  Die  Malzerei  Chemie  uud  PhysLologie  der  Malzberei- 
tung.      2.    Auflage  an  Stelle  von  Habich's  Mahbereiting  1874. 

1 25.  Schneider,  Konr.  Erster  Jahresbericht  der  Wormser  Brau  acada- 
mie  und  Malzerei  und  Brauereiversushsstationo  Leipzig  1873, 

(26.  Schultz,  J.  F.  Theoretisch  practische  Bierbrauerei,  nach  ihrer 
ersten  Entwickelung  bis  zum  jetzigen  Standpunkte.  Revidirt  und 
mit  den  neuesten  Erfindungen  in  der  Kartoffelbierbrauerei  v^r- 
•  sehen.  vom  Apotheker     Dr.  W.  Keller,  Berlin. 

127.  Schutzenberger,  P.     Die  Gahrungserscheinungen,    Leipzig    1876. 

128.  Schutzenberger,  P.  On  Fermentation.  Appleton,  New  York, 
1876. 

1 29.  Schwarz,  Dr.  H.  Die  alkoholischen  Getranke.  Wein,  Bier  uhd 
Branntwein.     Breslau. 

130.  Schwarz,  J,  H.  Neuer  patentirter  Bierbrauappart,  der  die 
voUstmdigste  Benutaun^  des  Maizes,  etc  Darmstadt  1S57. 

131.  Schwarz,  Alois.  Die  Bierbrauerei  auf  der  Weltausstellung.  Bninn, 
1871.  Parnnon,  R.  A  practical  treatise  on  brewing,  distilling 
and  rectification,  etc.,  London,  1805. 

13Z.  Simmonds,  P.  L.     Hop  culture,  etc.    Spon  New  York. 
r33.  Skalweit     (Bieranalyse    mit  dem  Polari  sat  ion  sap  parate)  Jahresbe- 
richt des  Untersuchungsamts,  etc.,  in  Hannover. 

134.  Southby.  Brewing,  practically  and  scientifically  considered. 
London,  1877. 

135.  Stahlschmidt,  C.  Die  Gahrungschemie,  umfassend  die  Weinberei- 
tung.    Bierbrauerei,  Spiritus,  und  Essigfabri cation.     Berlin,  1861. 

136-  Steel.  Selection  of  the  principal  points  of  malting  and  brewing 
and  structures  thereon  for  the  use  of  brewery  proprietors.  London, 
1881. 

137.  Stein,  Carl.(  Gambrinus.  Der  vollkommene  Bierbrauer  oder 
vollstandge  alle  Zweige  des  Gewerbs  umfassende  theoretisch -prac- 
tische Anieitung  zum  Bierbrauen.     3.      Auflage,  Heilbronn   1852. 

138.  Steinheil.  Optische  Bieranalyse  in  der  Abhandlung  d.  2  Cb,  d. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Munchen.    3,  page  691. 

139.  Stierlin.     Das  Bier  und  seine  Verfalschungen,     Bern  1S78. 

140.  ^woboda,  Carl.      Die  Eisapparate  der  Newzeit,  Weimar. 

141.  Thausing.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  preparation  of  mat 
and  the  fabrication  bf  beer.     Baird  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

142.  Thausing,  Julius  E.,  Prof,  in  Moidling. .  Die  Theorie  und  Praxis 
der  Maltzbereitung  uod  Bierfabrication.    Leipzig  1877. 
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143-  Thid,  Eugene.  Nahrungs-und  Genussmittd  als  Erzeugnissc 
der  Industrie.     Braunschweigh,  1874. 

144.  Thorns.     Das  Wasser  in  der  Bierbrauerei.    Riga,  1875. 

145.  Tietz.  Ueberden  Bau  und  dieEinrichtungeiner  Brauerei.  Wien 
1872. 

146. 'Trautmann,  Leonard.     Anleitung  zum  Selbststudium  der   Doppel. 
ten  Bierbrauerei.  Worms,  1876. 
,  147.  Trempenau,  Wilhelm.  die  Brauereibuchfuhning nach  einfacherand 
doppelter  Methode.    Leipzig,  1877. 

148.  Utz,  L.     Die  Vergahrbarkeil  der  milchsaure  1872.     Wien. 

149.  Vocke.  Handbuch  fiir  das  Malzaufschlagwesen  in  Baiem.  3 
Theile. 

ijo.  Vogel,  Dr.  August.  Die  Bieruntersuchung.  Eine  Anleitung  zur 
Werthbestimmung  uod  Pmfung  des  Bieres  nach  den  nblichsten 
Methode n.  Berlin. 

151.  Voigt,  Franz.  Die  Rohmaterialien  zur  Bierp reduction,  etc  Ber- 
lin, 1874.  t 

151.  Vogel,  4-     Die  Bieruntersuchung.     Berlin,  1866.     . 

153.  Wagner,  L.  V.  Hefe  und  Gahrung  ijach  dem  heutigen  Stand- 
puncte  der  WiSsenschaft. 

154.  Wagner,  L.  V.  Die  Bierbrauerei  nach  dem  gegenwartigen  Stand, 
puncte  der  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  gewerbes.     Weimar,  1877. 

^SS-  Wendt.     Die  Bierbrauer  in  ihren  neuesten  Fortschritten.      Berlin. 

156.  Wenke,  Dr.  B.  Zwei  populare  Vortrage  uber  den  Brauprocess, 
Die  Zusammensetzung  des  Bieres  und  die  Wirkung  seiner  Bestand- 

'    theile  auf  den  gestinden  und  kranken  KiJrper.     Weimar,  1861, 

157.  Wirncke,  W.  Ueber  die  Wirkung  einiger  Antiseptica  und  ver- 
wandter  Stoffe  auf  Hefe,     Dorpa*. 

158.  Wing's  Brewers  Hand  book  for  1881. 

159.  Wolff,  Die  Naturklare  oder  das  geheimniss  der  Hefe-und  Alco- 
hol-bildung  und  die  unsichtbaren  Feinde  der  Bierbrauerei.  etc- 
Manheim. 

160.  Wright,  A.     Handbook  for  young  Brewers.      1877, 

r6i.  Zimmermann,  D.  F.     Ausfuhriiehes  Lehrbuch  der  Bierbrauerei, 

etc.     20  Auflage.    Berlin,  185a. 
Consult  also  general  list  of  works  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  etc.; 

analysis  of  food,   etc.;  also  works  on  agricultural  chemistry  and 

chemical  technology. 
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Group  IX. 

Crude  Vegetable  and  Animal  Drugs. 

Group  X. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemicals  anb  their  Preparations. 

By  T'rederick  Hoffmann,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Medicinal  Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Neiv  York : 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York, 
to  examine  specimens  of  "  Crude  Vegetable  Drugs  "  and  "  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemicals  and  their  Preparations,"  as  presented  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  Board,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing brief  report  on  the  results  of  my  examination  of  342  specimens 
of  drugs,  and  of  317  specimens  of  chemicals,  which  were  delivered  to 
me  on  the  31st  of  October;  the  7th  and.  i6th  of  November,  and  the 
1st  of  December.  In  consideration  of  the  brief  time  granted  for  the 
present  inquiry,  for  the  necessary  comparatively  large  amount  of  micros- 
copical and  analytical  work,  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  report,  the  in- 
spectors were  instructed,  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  sani- 
tary committee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  collect  for  the  present- 
examination,  specimens  of  crude  and  of  powdered  drugs  and  of  chemi- 
cals only;  and  of  these  such  ones  as  are  of  importance,  or  which  have 
been  found  wanting  in  quality  according  to  recently  published  reports 
of  analysts.  As  drugs  and  chemicals  generally  form  the  basis  of  phar-  . 
maceutical  preparations,  and  as  their  good  t[uality,  therefore,  is  of  prime 
importance,  they  have  first  been  taken  into  consideration.  The  collec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  examination  of  such  extensive  groups  as  the  essential 
oils,  and  the  whole  series  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  proper,  includ- 
ing the  fluid  extracts,  the  tinctures,  the  various  solutions  of  salts,  etc.,  for 
whose  quality  and  strength  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  (he  United  States, 
and  some  other  recognized  Pharmacopoeias  are  considered  standards, 
require  much  more  labor,  time,  apparatus- and  detailed  methods  for 
estimation,  and  considerably  greater  expenditure. 

"  It  is  beyond  the  object  and  sphere  of  this  report, to  include  and  recite 
the  known  facts  about  the  present  condition  of  the  drug  trade,  and 
about  inferiorities  and  adulterations  in  drugs  and  medicinal  chemicals, 
as  found  and  published  in  the  course  of  recent  years  in  the  current 
pharmaceutical  and  sanitary  literature;  nor  to  dwell  upon,  or  advance 
suggestions  in  regard  to  needed  or  desirable  measures  of  reform;  it  may, 
however,  not  be  amiss  in  ihis  respect,  to  refer  to  the  elaborate  "  report  ' 
on  deteriorations,  adulterations  and  substitutions  of  drugs,"  fumi^ed 
by  Prof.   C.    L.    Diehl  of   Louisville,   Ky.,   to  the  National  Board  of 
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Health,  and  published  as  supplement  number  six,  among  the  publica- 
tions of  that  Board. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  stated  that  the  examinations  of  drugs  and 
chemicals  has  been  conducted  with  the  view  to  ascertain  their  indentity 
and  (quality.  These  are  liable  to  be  impaired  by  accidental  or  intentional 
substitution,  or  by  contamination  resulting  from  want  of  knowledge,  or 
care  in  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  the  drugs,  or  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  or  from  errors  or  carelessness  in  packing,  storing  and 
labelling;  whilst  the  originally  good  quality  may  also  have  been  lessened  or 
destroyed  by  deterioration  through  moisture,  exposure  or  age;  and  in 
chemicals  also  by  incomplete  or  deficient  methods  of,  or  operations  in, 
their  manufacture,  and  through  other  accidental  causes,  and  finally  by 
fraudulent  adulteration. 

The  methods  employed  for  examination  have  been,  in  the  case  of 
crude  and  powdered  drugs,  a  close  and  comparative  inspection  of  their 
characteristic,  physical  properties  and  condition,  their  anatomical  strac- 
ture,  etc.,  aided,  whenever  necessary,  as  particularly  with  powder  and 
powdered  drugs,  by  the  use  of  a  kns  or  of  microscopes,  and  by  com- 
parison with  microscopical  standard  preparations,  as  well  as  bv  chemical 
tests.  With  drugSjIike  wax  and  oil  of  cacao,  well  known  empirical  tests, 
resting  mainly  upon  their  greater  or  lesser  solubility  in  solvents  at 
certain  temperatures,  or  upon  other  properties,  have  been  used.  For 
the  examination  of  the  chemicals,  the  most  approved  methods  have  been 
employed.  Whenever  required,  or  where  different  processes  are  appli- 
cable for  the  estimation  of  important  chemicals,  the  one  employed  is 
indicated  or  described.  A  description,  however,  of  the  common  and 
,  general  chemical  tests  has  been  omitted,  as  such  an  elementary  course 
would  unduly  enlarge  this  Report,  would  be  superfluous  to  the  expert 
and  unavailing  to  the  uninitiated,  and  would  but  be  a  written  reproduc- 
tion of  what  is  stated  in  print  in  the  Pharmacopceia,.in  "  the  National  " 
and  "  the  United  Stales  Dispensatories,"  and  in  Fr.  Hoffmann's  "  Exam- 
ination of  Medicinal  Chemicals.  " 

As  absolute  purity  in  most  medicinal  chemicals  and  their  pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in  many  of  them  readily  at- 
tainable, a  certain  margin  has  to  be  admitted  and  due  allowance  to  be 
made,  in  all  sharply  defined  chemical  tests,  for  collateral  and  mostly 
insignificant  andindifTerent  admixtures  or  remnants  of  solvents,  or  ma- 
terials used  or  produced  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  chemi- 
cals. Traces  of  such  co-incident  impurities,  therefore,  are  found  and  con- 
ceded in  many  commercial  medicinal  chemicals  and  theirpharmaceuii- 
cal  preparations,  but  the  experienced  expert  can  readily  and  safely  de- 
termine rtieir  amount  and  draw,  with  judicious  discrimination ,  the  proper 
line  between  the  legitimate  limit  and  the  undue  excess  of  any  stich  im- 
purity. *     Their  nature  and  character,  moreover,  have  to  be  taken  into 

*  This  trust  and  privilct^e  is  likewise  aocorded  to  the  expert  pharmiciBi  in  canntiiet, 
whore  the  practice  of  pharmmcj  ia  reatricted  by  pratectiTe  granta,  uid  atuidi  under  lb* 
control  of  tbe  National  OoTeraaieDt,  and  wbere,  as  for  icstuice,  in  Qermanj,  the  mod 
efficient  meaaure  to  reucb  inferioriliea  and  adultentionB  in  drugs,  consinta  in  periodiead 
iDBpectioDH  of  the  phnnnacies  end  dispeaaiDj;  establiBtiments.  Tbis  iDBpection  is  DS 
lead  lalter,  but  is  u  aevere.  aearching  operatiou,  perforroed,  ganerallj  in  one  d«J,  b»  a 
delegation  nominated  by  tlia  [iroviucial  soTcmment.  and  consiAting  of  the  deputmHil 
councillor  of  the  previiicial  goTemment,  (Reaierunga  Medicinalralh,)  the  district  phjsieiaii 
and  the  diitriot  ui  some  uther  delegated  upothecarv.  One  or  more  re{ireseutaUTea  of  Die 
ocal  municipal  aulhoritiea  are  also  invited  to  attend  the  inspection.  The  druga,  eapcdaUt 
those  liable  to  deteriuration  or  sophistication,  and  all  phamiaceuticRl  and  chemical  prepan- 
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special  consideration  whenever  the  impurity,  or  its  amount  and  nature 
in  any  way  may  be  objectionable,  either  by  their  powerful  properties,  or  - 
by  their  lessening  or  modifying  the  therapeutical  value  and  effect  of  the 
chemical.  The  tests  and  the  proper  standard  for  relative  purity  in 
chemicals,  therefore,  have  been  applied  throughout  with  due  care,  and 
with  reasonable  allowance  where  admissible  and  justified,  but  with  strict 
discrimination  whenever  required  by  the  kind  and  nature  of  both,  the 
chemical  and  the  impurity. 

For  all  such  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  which  admit 
and  require,  and  for  whii^h  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  established  a  stan- 
dard strength  on  the  basis  of  a  specified  or  otherwise  well  known  and 
recognized  chemical  assay,  this  test  has,  in  general,  to  be  applied  as  the 
principal  criterion. 

Cri;de  Vegetable  Drugs. 
Seneca  root.  Root  of  Polygala  Seneca,  Linn.  Twenty-three  specimens, 
Nos.  rio6,  1133,  1174,  1215,  1263,  131?,  131S,  1383,  14231  1440.  1478. 
iSr4,  1550,  1589,  1661,  1679,  1689,  1712,  1732,  558,  567,  585,  797. 
Eighteen  specimens  are  true  Seneca  root  of  good  quality ;  i  specimen 
(No.  1423)  is  the  same  but  of  inferior  quality;  i  specimen  (No,  1106) 
'  contains  about  fifty  per  cent  of  good  and  true  root,  the  balance  being 
inert  rootlets,  stoloncs  of  a  graminea  and  some  foreign  root ;  i  specimen 
(No.  1174)  contains  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  good  root,  the  bal- 
ance being  some  inert  rootlets ;  i  specimen  (No.  1514)  is  seneca  root 
of  a  poor  and  evidently  inert  quality  ;  i  specimen  {No.  1440)  is  worth- 
less on  account  of  deterioration  and  adulteration. 

Virginia  snake  root.  Rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, 
Linn.,  and  Aristolochia  reticulata,  Nuttal.  Twenty-one  specimens,  Nos. 
1107,  1134,  1175,  i2i6,  1264,  1316,  1349,  1384,  1441,  1424,  T479,  1515, 
•55^1  'S9^>  1627,  1663,  1680,  1699, 1713,  1733,  797-  Twenty  specimens 
are  true  Virginia  snake  root  of  fair  quality;  i  specimen  (No,  12*16)  are 
the  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Asarum  canadense,  Linn. 

Sarsaparilla  root.  Root  of  Smilax  officinalis.  Humb.  and'  Bonpl. 
Twenty-three  specimens,  Nos.  1108,  113s,  1176,  1217,  1295,  1317,  1350, 
•385.  14*5.  '44Z,  1480,  1516,  1552,  1591,  1629,  1665,  1682,  1700,  1715, 
^735.  S^9>  585.  797-     Nine  specimens  are  true  Sarsaparilla  root  of  good 

t!on9  of  the  Pbumacopcela  are  aiamiaed  and  their  quolitY  and  strength  tested.  Store. 
laborBtorj,  atorage  raoms  and  cellar  are  inspected.  Not  only  are  the  drugs  snd  the  atock 
eiamiaed.  but  also  the  assiatsnU  and  apprenticea  ;  they  are  reqaired  to  ahow  the  certifi- 
cates of  their  preUminarj  eduoation  and  subsequent  studies,  are  eiamiued  on  (he  pharma 
Mutical  Bciences,  en  practical  pbarmacj,  and  the  phannacopcfia,  and  have  to  submit  (o  an 
inquiry  into  their  studies,  diligeuceand  progress.  Tbe  inspectors  examine  the  apothecary's 
diploma,  licanse,  librarj,  herbarium,  prescription  boolcH  and  the  prices  charged  on  pre- 
acriptioDS.  A  resume  of  the  entire  inapectioD  is  made  and  signed  by  all  delegates  and  vrit- 
nesMs,  and  la  seat  to  and  kept  by.  the  prorincial  gorernment. ,  From  this  the  apothecary 
receiTea  a  report  of  the  result  of  tbe  inspection,  with  either  scknowledging  reflections 
Coaoiels  for  his  or  his  assistant's  benefit,  or  polite  but  precise  and  firm  reprimands. 

The  interoonrse  ot  the  civil  and  judicial  authonties  with  all  citizens  being  dignitled  and 
polite,  though  strict,  and  regardless  to  position,  means,  rente  or  relatioua,  the  dealings  ot 
the  authorities  with  the  apothecaries  are  likewise  characterized  by  consideratjon  and  respect. 
Like  other  professions,  there  is  a  great  deal  required  from  the  apothecary,  a  high  ststua 
of  professional  competency,  fidelity  and  u  acorn  promising  rehabitity.  In  return  tbe  State 
gruits  him  protection,  and  m  ordinary  life  he  enjoys,  in  common  with  the  physician,  the 
ooofidence  and  esteem  of  the  oommiuiity,  by  rirtue  ot  hU  TOOBtioii.  "  (From:  Pharmacy 
in  PrnHia  and  the  Oennan  Empire  by  Fred.  Hoffmann.  "  Amarioan  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
ToL  <S,  page  8S8). 
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quality;  4  specimens  (Nos.  1135,  1443,  1700,  569)  contain  moreotless 

inert  ^tolones  ofagramineaand  rubbish  ;  2  specimens  (Nos.  ijts,  1735) 
are  Sarsapariila  root  of  a  poor  quality;  2  specimens  (Nos.  1385,  1480) 
consist  of  inert  rubbish;  1  specimen  (No.  1295)  consists  of  an  inert 
substitute  without  containing  any  Sarsapariila  root ;  6  specimens  (Nos. 
1108,1217,1317,1350,1516,1591)  are  altogether  the  rhizome  of  false 
Sarsapariila  (Aralia  nudicaulis,  Linn). 

Foxg/oiv  leaves,  Leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn.  Twenty-Wo 
specimens,  Nos.  1136,  1177,  )2i8,  na66,  1351,  1378,  1386,  1443,  1481, 
1426,  1517,  1553,  1593.1630.  1666,  1683,  1701,1716,1736,570,587, 
797.  Twelve  specimens  are  true  Foxglove  leaves  of  satisfactory 
quality;  10  specimens  (Nos.  1177,  1266,  1351,  I481,  1517,  1630,  1666, 
1736,  570,  587)  are  deteriorated  by  exposure  and  age. 

Spanish  saffron,  The  stigraas  of  Crocus  sativus,  Linn.  Twenty  speci- 
mens, Nos.  iiio,  1138,  1178,  1219,  1268,  1319,  1352,  14271  144S1  14S3, 
'SS5.  '595.  163'.  1684,  1718,  1738,  571,  572,  588,  797.  Sixteen  speci- 
mens, although  called  for  and  purchased  as,  and,excepled  one  specimen 
iNo-  1738)  labelled  "Spanish  saffron,"  are  the  florets  of  SafBower 
Carthamus  tinctorius,  Linn) ;  3  specimens  (Nos.  572,  588,  797)  are  true 
Saffron  of  sufficiently  good  quality,  the  one  (No.  572)  containing  some 
florets  of  Calendula  officinalis,  Linn-;  1  specimen  (No-  571)  is  true  Saff-  , 
ron,  but  completely  exhausted  and  consequ«ntly  worthless. 

Myrrh,  The  gum-resin  of  several  spe'cies  of  Balsamodendron. 
Twenty-one  specimens,  Nos.'ii79,  iiir,  1139,  1220,  1269,  1320,  1353, 
1389,  1428,  1446,  1519,  1484,  1556,  1596,  1632,  1676,  1694,  1709,  1719, 
1741,797,  Fifteen  specimens  of  more  , or  less  good  quality;  2  speci' 
mens  (Nos.  iiii,  1139)  powdered  myrrh  of  apparently  good  quality;  4 
specimens  (Nos.  1320,  13531  1428,  1519)  myrrh  of  inferior  quality. 

While  wax.  Seventeen  specimens,  Nos.  ni2,  1140,  1180,  1122,  1170, 
1321.  i354f.>39o.  MZ9'  i447.  '485.  'S^o,    1557,  1597,  1633,    1638,  797. 
Eleveaspecimens  are  pure  wax;  three  specimens  (Nos.  T180, 1354,  1429) 
contain  some  parafBne,  and  three  specimens  (Nos.  1633,  1638,  797)  con- 
'    tain  some  stearin- 
Two  tests  employed  in  the  examination  of  wax  were : 

1.  For  slearin.  About  5  grains  of  the  finely  scraped  wax  were  dis- 
solved in  a  dry  test-tube  in  one  fluid  drachm  of  chloroform ;  the  clear 
solution  was  subsequently  agitated  with  two  ounces  of  lime  water 
(Hager's  test). 

2.  Ym paraffin.  Two  drachms  of  the  finely  scraped  wax  were  ex- 
._hausted  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  with  two  ounces  of  beniine; 

this  dissolves  little  wax  but  al!  paraffin,  if  such  be  contained  in  the  wai- 
The  benzine  solution  was  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  the 
residue,  if  such  a  one  of  any  amount  was  left,  was  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  which  destroys  the  small  amount  of  wax  dissolved, 
and  leaves  paraffin  unchanged  ;  where  present  this  was  recovered  from 
the  charred  refuse  by  fusing  it  and  by  repeated  washing  with  hot  water 
while  still  molten. 

Oil  of  Cacao,  The  fat  of  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  Linn.  Nine- 
teen specimens,  Nos.  1114,  1141,  1181,  1222,  1271,  1322,  1555,  139I1 
1430,  1448,  1531,  J558,  1598,  1634,  1667,  1685,  1720,  1739,  797. 
Thirteen  specimens  are  sufficiently  pure' oil  of  Cacao;  6  specimens 
(Nos.  1181,  1271.1355,  1391,  1598,  1667)  contain  more  or  less  tallow 
or  suet. 
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BJOrklund's  test  was  employed.  One  drachm  of  the  finely  scraped 
oil  of  cacao  was  dissolved  in  a  dry  test-tube  in  two  drachms  of  ether, 
taking  care  to  replace  the  bulk  of  ether  evaporated ;  when  dissolved  the 
test-tube  was  immersed  into  iced  water ;  whilst  pure  oil  of  cacao  sepa- 
rates completely  in  granules,  the  ether  remains  more  or  less  turbid  in 
accordance  to  the  amount  of  other  fats,  generally  tallow,  if  such  are 
present  as  adulterants,  ^ 

Quince  seeds,  The  seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pers.  Thirteen  specimens, 
Nos.  1253,  1297,  '387.  1444,  1482,  1518,  1109,  1137,  1554,  1594,  1717, 
^737f797'  Six  specimens  are  quince  seed  of  good  quality,  one  spec- 
imen (No.  1137)  is  quince  seed  of  poor  quality,  six  specimens  (Nos, 
1297,  1554,  1594,  1717,  1737,  797)  are  largely  adulterated  with  various 
admixtures. 

Lycopodium,  The  sporules  of  Lycopodi»m  clavatum,  Linn.  Fifteen 
specimens,  Nos.  1143,  1273,  1324, 1323,  1373,  145°,  i459.  'S'So.  i^^o. 
1677,  1695,  1710,  1732,  <737,  797,  all  true  lycopodium  of  good  quality. 

Lupulin.  The  glands  of  the  strobiles  of  Humulus  lupulus,  Linn. 
Eighteen  specimens,  Nos.  1144,  1184,  1224,  1274,  1325,  1357,  1394, 1432, 
1451. 1487*  ISM,  156',  i6o".  i-635>  '696,  1723,  1743,  797.  Eleven  speci- 
mens are  glands  of  good  quality,  one  specimen  (No.  1325)  is  of  inferior 
quality,  two  specimens  (Nos.  1524,  1696)  contain  an  undue  amount  of 
powdered  scales  of  the  strobiles,  and  more  or  less  of  sand,  three  speci- 
mens (Nos.  1394,  1432,  1743)  are  worthless  by  deterioration,  and  also 
contain  much  of  the  powdered  leaflets  of  the  strobiles. 

Arrowi-root,  The  starch  of  the  rhizome  of  Maranthaarundinacea,  Linn. 
Twenty  specimens,  Nos.  1115,  1142,  1182,  1223,  1272,  1323,  1354, 
1392,  1431,  1449,  i486,  1522,  isS9i  1599.  1635-  1668,  1686,  1721,  1740, 
797.  Twelve  specimens  are  true  arrow-root  starch;  two  specimens  (Noa. 
i486,  797)  contain  some  potato  and  com  starch;  four  specimens  (Nos> 
1142,  1323,  1635,  1721)  contain  much  com  starch;  one  specimen  (No.. 
1115)  contains  much  corn  and  potato  starch;  one  specimen  (No.  i486) 
contains  some  potato  starch;  one  specimen  (No.  1559)  contains  largely 
corn  and  wheat  starch. 

POWDERED  DRUGS.  - 

The  estimation  of  the  purity  and  quality  of  most  powdered  vegetable 
drags  offers  greater  difficulties,  since  the  methods  for  the  detection  of 
inferiorities  and  adulteration  are  less  definite  and  established  than  is 
the  case  with  unpowdered  drugs,  and  since  their  adulteration  consists 
not  only  in  the  admixture  of  cheaper  foreign'  material,  mostly  starches, 
flour  or  cellulose  of  all  kinds,  but  also  and  now  pre-eminently,  in  the  ad- 
mixture of  inferior  brands  of  the  same  drug.  .The  microscopical  method 
ofexamination,therefore,hasUrgelybeenmadeunavaihng  in  recent  years 
by  shrewdly  dispensing  with  the  use  of  flour  or  starches  as  adulterants, 
once  much  practiced.  Except  such  powdered  drugs,  which  contain  and 
whose  therapeutical  and  commercial  value  rests  mainly  or  wholly,  on 
certain  chemical  constituents,  and,  therefore,  can  be  ascertained  in  most 
of  them,  by  chemical  assay,  as  is  the  case  with  opium,  cinchona  bark 
and  other  drugs  which  contain  alkaloids,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
tests  are  either  not  applicable,  or  they  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  unavail- 
ing or  of  questionable  value,  as,  for  instance,  in  powdered  ipecac,  whose 
percentage  amount  of  pure  emetia  isboth,too  small  and  too  variable,  to 
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render  a  constant  and  reliable  criterion;  or  in  jalap,  or  other  drugs  con- 
taining resins  or  gum-tesins,  whose  amount  of  soluble  resin  can  readily 
be  maintained  by  substitute  in  case  of  fraudulent  exhaustion  or  adulter- 
ation. Empirical  and  comparative  tests  have,  therefore,  more  oi  less  to 
be  resorted  to  for  obtaining  an  approximately  correct  and  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  quality  of  the  powdered  drugs,  and  these  tests  must  be 
based  aad  conducted, on  a  thorqugh  knowledge  of  the  physical  charac- 
'  teristics  of  each  drug  and  on  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill,  experience  and 
unbiassed  judgment  of  the  expert. 

Ipecac  root.  The  root  of  Cephaeiis  ipecacuanha,  Wiltd.  Twenty;two 
specimens,  Nos.  1127,  1147,  ran,  1227,  1278,  1310,  1329,  1360,  1397, 
1435.  *4S4i  '49°.  1 5*71  iS^Si  1604,  1638,  1646,  1669,  1689,  1704,  l^^(^, 
797.  The  specimens  are  all  of  gooid  appearance,  most  of  them  rather  too 
light  in  color  and  wantingin^e  characteristic  odor  and  taste  of  best  tpe- 
cac;ia  number  of  specimens  (Nos.  1127,  lan,  1310,  1435,  14J4,  iS^Si 
1604,1646, 1689, 1704)  contain  small  admixtures  of  flour,  or  starch  othcr- 
mse  than  that  of  ipecac.  "" 

Jalap  roof.  The  tuber  of  Exogonium  purga,  Benth.  Twenty-two 
specimens,  Nos.  ri26,  1146,  1186,  1226,  ^277,  1309,  1337,  1359,  1396, 
1434.  14S3.  U89.  1526,  1564.  1603,  1637,  1670,  1688,  1703, 1725,  1745, 
797.  The  specimens  are  all  of  good  appearance,  but  most  of  them  are 
more  or  less  wanting  in  the  strength  of  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste 
of  best  jalap;  a  number  of  specimens  (Nos.  1226,  1396,  1564,  1603,  1637, 
1670,  1703,  1745)  contain  some  admixture  of  flour  or  starch  otherwise 
than  that  -of  jalap. 

Orris  Root.  The  rhizome  of  iris  florentina,  Linn.  Nineteen  specimens, 
Nos.  1149,  1188,  1229,1279,  1330,  136a,  1399,  1437,  1465,  149a,  1529, 
1606,1640,  1673,  1691,  1706,  1727,1747,797,  Ten  specimens  arc  of 
good  quality,  four  specimens  (Nos.  1229,  1279,  1330,  1362)  containan 
admixture  of  corn  starch;  six  specimens  (Nos.  1399,  1606,  1673, 
1706,  1727,  1747)  contain  evidently  an  admixture  of  some  flour. 

Rhubarb  root.  The  root  of  species  of  Rheum.  Twenty- three  Specimens, 
Nos.  1118,1148,1173, 1187,1228, 1280,1305,1328,1361,1398,1439,1455 
1491,  1528,  1566.  1605,  1672,  1690,  1705,  1730,  1739,  1750,  797.  All 
specimens  of  good  appearance,  some  of  an  unusual  bright  yellow  colw; 
one  specimen  (No.  1398)  of  inferior  quality  by  exposure  and  age  ;  five 
specimes  (Nos.  1566,  1605,  167a,  1705,  1730)  contain  evidently  admixt- 
ures of  some  flour  or  starch  otherwise  than  that  of  rhubarb ;  one  speci- 
men (No.  1739  contains  much  admixtures  of  flour  and  starch. 

Mustard  seed.  The  powdered  seed  of  Sinapis  alba  Linn.  Twenty-four 
Specimens,  Nos.  1230,  1281,  1331,  1343,  1388,  1400,  1466,  1493,  1189, 
1 150.  1530-  1567.  1607.1641,1117,1675,1693,1708,1731,577,579,  598- 
797>  578-  Ten  Specimens  are  pure  mustard  ;  twospecimens(Nos.  1117, 
1150)  the  whole  seed  ;  twelve  specimens  (Nos.  laSi,  1567,  1607,  173, 
'S77>  S79.  598,  797,  1331,  1400, 1466, 1530)  contain  admixtures  of  more 
or  less  floui. 

MEDICINAL  CHEMICALS. 

Bentoic  acid.  Seventeen  Specimens,  Nos.  iiai,  1131,  1190,  1231,  laSj, 
133*.  1364,  i4or,  1494,  1531,  1404,  1569,  1609,  1643,  575,  593,  797.  AI 
specimens  of  good  quality. 

Citric  acid.     Fourteen  specimens,  Nos.  1152,  1191,  1333,  1283,  1333 
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13*5.  1403.  U^Ti  '495.  "53*1  157°.  i^'o.  i*44i  797-  All  specimens 
true  citric  acid  ;  most  of  them  contain  traces  or  more,  of  sulphuric  acid 
resulting  from  insufficient  purification  in  the  manufacture, 

Tarmicacid.  Eighteen  specimens,  14 os.  1129,  1153,  1193,  12331  1284, 
1334,  1344,1364.  1403.  1468,    1496,   IS33.   '571.   r6ii.  1645,573,  592, 

All  specimens  of  good  quality. 

Gallic  acid.  Three  specimens,  Nos.  574,  594,  797.  All  specimens  of 
good  quality. 

Sub-carbonate  of  bismuth.  Twelve  specimens,  Nos.  1155,  1195,  1236, 
1287,  1307,  1337,  1406,  1470,  1498,  1573.  1647,  797.  All  specimensof 
good  quality. 

Sub-nitrate  of  bismnth.  Eighteen  specimens,  Nos.  r  124.  1156,  1196, 
1237.  1275.  1308,  1338,  1367,  1407,  1471,  1499,  1536,  1574.  i6'3.  'M, 
584,  595,  797.     All  specimens  of  good  quality. 

Oxidate  of  cerium.  Fourteen  specimens,  Nos.  rr54, 1194,  1235, 1286, 
'306,  1336.  1405.  1469.1497.  iS3S>  1572,  1612,  1646,  797.  All  speci- 
mens of  good  quality. 

Codela.  Seven  specimens,  Nos.  1193,  1234,  1285,  13351  1404.  '534, 
797.  All  good  codela,  except  one  specimen  (No.  1335)  being  sulphate 
of  morphia,  although  labelled  codei'a. 

Iodine.  Twenty  specimens,  Nos.  1131,  1159,  1199.  1240,  1290,1340, 
1369,  1474,  i4ro,  14H,  1471,  1502,  1536,  1538,  1539,  1577.  1590,  1616 
1651,  797.     All  specimens  of  good  quality. 

Iodoform.  Sixteen  specimens,  Nos,  1130,  1158,  irSg,  1239,  1389, 
1348,  1409.  1473.  1501.  1538,  1576.  1578.  1615.  1650.797-  All  speci- 
mens of  good  quality. 

Iodide  of  ammonium.  Eleven  specimens.  Nos.  1200,  I24r,  I29r,  1370, 
1411,  f475,  1503, 1540,  1578^  597,  797.  Five  specimens  of  Iodide  of 
Ammonium  of  good  quality;  one  specimen  (No-  1291)  damp;  two  specie 
mens  (Nos.  1200,  1540)  yellow;  three specimens(Nos.  1475, 1503, 1578) 
yellow  and  damp,  from  exposure. 

Iodide  of  sodium.  Three  specimens,  Nos.  1293,  1542,  797.  All  speci- 
mens of  good  quality. 

Iodide  of  potassium.  Seventeenspecimcns,  Nos.  rr25, 1191,  laoi,  1242, 
129a,  1341, 1371,  1412, 1476,  1504,  1541,  1579,  1617,  1652,  58a,  596,  797. 
fourteen  specimens  are  of  good  quality,  some  (Nos.  1125,  1341,  1476) 
containing  a  little  potassium  carbonate,  remaining  from  insufficient 
purification  in  manufacture.  One  specimen  (No.  1579)  contains  a  small 
admixture  of  bromide  of  potassium,  whilst  two  specimens  (Nos.  58a, 
596)  are  altogether  bromide  of  potassium. 

Cream  of  tartar.  Fifteen  specimens,  Nos.  11 16,  ii6a,  laoa,  1243,  1294, 
1342.  1372,  1413,  1477.  1505.  1543.  1581.  1618.  1653.  797-  AH  speci- 
mens of  good  quality. 

Saltpetre.  Fifteen  specimens,  Nos.  1113, 1194, 1203,  1244,  1295,  1343, 
1373,1414,  1456,1506,1544,  1582,1619,  1654,  797.  All  specimens, 
except  three  (Nos.  1441,  1456,  1582)  in  large  crystals,  are  powdered  or 
granular  saltpetre  of  sufficient  purity,  the  specimens  in  crystals  are  crude 
saltpetre  and  contain  an  undue  amount  of  chlorides,  of  which  only  more 
or  less  traces  are  contained  in  the  specimens  in  powder. 

Tartar  emetic.  Fifteen  specimens,  Nos.  iiao,  11 63,  1204,' 1246,  1294, 
1344.  1374.  1415.  1457.  1507,  1545.  1583.  1630,  1655,  797.  All  speci- 
mens of  sufficiently  good  qualtity, 

Reduced  Iron.     Seven  specimens,  Nos.  iri9,  ri57,  1197,  1238,   1288, 
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1408,  797-  I^'ve  specimens  of  sufficiently  good  quality  ;  two  specimens 
(Nos.  1119,  1197)  oxydized  by  age  and  exposure. 

Carbonate  of  Iron.  Eight  specimens,  Nos.  1339,  1492, 1500, 1537, 1575, 
1614,  1649,  797.     All  specimens  of  sufficiently  good  quality- 

NitraU  of  Silver.  Fifteen  specimens,  Nos.  113a,  1167,  1199.  1207, 
1248,1347,1377,1417,1461,1511,1548,1586,1633.  1658,  79r.  All 
specimens  in  crystals  of  sufficiently  pure  quality. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  Fourteen  specimens,  Nos,  1169,1209,1259,1306,1348, 
1379,  1421,  1463,  1513,  1550,  1588,  1625,  i666,  797.  All  specimens  of 
sufficiently  good  quality. 

Sulpho-carbolateof  Zinc.  Six  specimens,  Nos.  H70,  1210,1302,1464, 
1626,  797.  Five  specimens  of  good  quality;  one  specimen  (No.  laio) 
is  altogether  sulphate  of  zinc . 

Santonin.  Fifteen  specimens,  Nos.  1168, 1208,  1J49,  1300,  1378,  1420, 
1462,  1512,  15491,1587,  1624,  1654,  559,  589,  797.  All  specimens  suf- 
ficiently pure  santonin;  some  have  turned  more  or  less  yellow,  by  ex- 
posure to  sun-light. 

Sulphate  of  Morphia.  Sixteen  specimens,  Nos.  1165,  1128,1205,  ^M'S. 

1297,  1304,  1345,  1375,  1416,  1458,  1508,1546,  1584,  1621,  1656,  797. 
All  specimens  of  good  quality. 

Muriate  of  Quima.  Two  specimens,  Nos.  1509,  797,  Both  of  good 
quality. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia.  Nineteen  specimens,  Nos.  1123,1166,  1209,  1247, 

1298,  1 34«,  1376,  1418,  1460,  )sio.  iS47r  1585.  1622,1657,797,599, 
579.  580,  600.  Two  specimens  (Nos.  580, 600)  are  altogether  sulphate  of 
cinchonidia;  one  specimen  (No.  579)  contains  an  undue  amount  of  an 
admixture  of  lower  cinchona  alkaloids.  The  other  specimens  are  of 
sufficient  quality;  they  loose  in  drying  at'  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
1 20  °  F.,  froiji  1 1  to  16  per  cent  of  water  of  crystallization  and  moisture, 
and  render  all  a  more  or  less  slight  reaction  of  the  lower  cinchona  alka- 
loids, with  the  p harmac op ceial  ether  test. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
according  to  reliable  statistics,  approximately  not  less  than  2,800  drug- 
stores, and,  besides,  about  3,000  country  and  variety  stores,  where, 
among  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  drugs  and  ready-made  medicines  are 
also  vended,  the  number  of  specimens  (659)  obtained  for  the  present 
examination  represents  a  comparatively  insignificant  figure,  altogether 
inadequate  to  serve  for  forming  a  correct  inference,  or  an  average'  esti- 
mate of,  the  quality  and  general  character  of  drugs  and  medicines  dis- 
pensed, at  present,  in  our  state.  If,  however,  an  opinion  is  desired  on 
the  basis  and  from  the  results  of  the  present  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the 
quality  of  medicinal  chemicals  dispensed  in  the  few  places  wherefrom 
specimens  have  been  provided,  is  a  fair  one,  whilst  this  is  less  the  case 
with  the  comparatively  few  specimens  of  crude  vegetable  drugs,  as  is 
particularly  illustrated  by  the  inferiority  and  substitution  in  such  im- 
,portant  remedies  as  digitalis,  seneca,  sarsaparilla,  saffron,  etc. 

The  specimens  of  powdered  drugs,  although  mostly  of  good  appear- 
ance, are  evidently  to  a  great  extent,  of  unsatisfactory  quality  and  ques- 
tionable trustworthiness;  many  of  them  contain  smaller  or  larger  ad- 
mixtures of  starches  or  flour,  and  several,  as  for  instance,  ipecac,  con- 
tain besides,  when  compared  under  the  microscope,  side  by  side,  with 
standard  preparations  of  the  same  d^ug,  an  undue  amount  of  woody 
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fibre;  many  ate  more  or  less  wanting  in  the  strength  of  the  characteris- 
tic odor  and  taste  of  the  drug. 

Powdered  vegetable  drags,  like  many  or  most  other  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  are  not  any  more  prepared  by  the  pharmacists,  and  are 
generally  bought  bona  fide.  They  unfortunately  admit  a  wide  scope  ■ 
for  the  dispo^  of  commercial  drugs  of  inferior,  or  deteriorated  quality, 
as  well  as  for  adulteration,  since  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  their 
purity  and  strength,  -as  stated  above,  are  less  deAnitej  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  rest  m^nly  on  the  criterion  of  empirical  tests. 

In  order  to  approximately  realize  the  object  of  the  present  measure,and 
to  securt  a  more  commensurate  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  drugs  and  medicines  dispensed  and  vended  for  medication 
in  our  communities,  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  adequate  collection 
of  specimens,  uniformly  throughout  all  sections  of  the  State,  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  organized.  How  to  accomplish  this  in  an  efficient  ' 
and  at  the  same  time, unobjectionable  method,  is  a  problem  which  offers 
no  small  difficulties  and  requires  ampler  grants  for  necessarily  larger  ex- 
penditures and  increased  labors.  The  present  method  appears  to  be 
at  best,  insufficient  and  unavailing,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  collection 
of  specimens  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  that  the  more  so,  as  all  the 
specimens  collected  by  the  appointed  inspectors,  for  the  present  inquiry, 
were  obtained  from  a  few  localities  in  only  a  few  sections  of  the  State. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  if  it  would  not  take  cognizance  of 
that  kind  of  modem  medication,  whereby  drugs  and  chemicals  are 
largely  and  indiscriminately  dispensed  and  consumed  in  the  form  of 
ready-made  secret  preparations,  commonly  known  as  patent  medicines; 
they  have  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  have  become  of  much  im- 
portance as  articles  of  commerce.  The  tradp  lists  of  secret  and  pro- 
prietary medicines  embrace  at  present, a  much  larger  number  of  articles 
than  all  Jhe  legitimate  preparations  of  the  pharmacopceia,  and,  accord-  , 
ing  to  reliable  statistics,-  it  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  pre- 
sumably one-half  of  the  medicinal  drugs  and  chemicals  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  enter  into  and  «re  dispensed  and  consumed  in,  the  form 
of  secret  and  proprietary  medicines.  Large  quantities  of  them. are  ex- 
ported, whereas  others  of  foreign  make  are  imported.  These  medicines 
are  vended  everywhere  in  our  State  and  country,  without  any  restric- 
tion or  control  whatever,  generally  bearing  upon  their  glaring  wrappers 
and  labels  liberal  medical  advice,  and  pr^tensious  claims  as  cure-alls  for 
a  long  list  of  possible  and  impossible  ailments,  whilst  they  fail  to  add 
any  statement  about  their  composition  both,  in  constituents  and  quan- 
tities. 

Except  the  large  class  of  so-called  "  Bitters,"  many  of  which  are  little 
more  than  whisky  in  disguise,  nothing  can  be  found  out  about  these 
medicines  from  any  established  source  of  information.  They  stand  out- 
side of  any  authorative  recognition  and  control,  are  mostly  made  by  ir- 
responsible manufacturers  and  vended,  beyond  any  responsibility  either, 
of  the  maker  or  the  retailer. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  extensive,  indiscriminate  and  fre- 
quently  reckless  use  and  misuse,  and  the  consequent  injury  and  dangers 
of  this  kind  of  medications  by  medicines  and  preparations  of  unknown 
composition  and  qualities.  A  number  of  them  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  analysed,  and  some  have  been  found  to  contain  potent  drugs,  the 
dispensation  of  which  in  such  doses  and  for  the  specified  purpose  or 
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the  wide  scope  of  application,  would  hardly  be  risked  or  approved  to  the 

practice  ot  legitimate  medication,  while  the  nostrum- idakers  dispenK 
them  with  the  additional  medical  advice,  unrestricted, 

I  deem  it  legitimate  and  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  briefly  aHiide  to  this 
extensive  and  important  trade  in  drugs  and  medicinal  chemicals, which  on 
account  of  its  licentious  and  dangerous  dispensation  of  potent  drugs  and 
medicines  of  unknown  composition  and  qualities,  under  deceptive  and 
unqualified  names,  advice  and  pretensions,  remains*  as  yet  a  ptoblero 
among  the  needed  sanitary  reforms  of  our  country.  ' 
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Group  XI. 

Gelatin  and  Sugar-coated  and  Compressed  Pills  of  Quinine. 

By  George  C.  Caldwdll,  Ph.  D. 

Quinine  in  Pili.s  and  Capsules. 

Literature  and  Analysis. 

Work  on  this  part  of-my  division  was  not  begun  till  quite  late  in  the 
fall,  for  reasons  beyond  my  control.  The  literature  of  the  subject  js 
very  scanty  indeed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  large  quinine  con- 
suming public  of  this  country  has  any  assurance  whatever  that  it  gets 
its  two,  three  or  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  pills,  capsules 
and  other  preparations  said  to  contain  these  quantities. 

For  want  of  time  to  do  more  1  have  confined  myself  to  the  simple  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  quinine  sulphate  in  the  samples  received; 
and  have  not  attempted  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  other  alkaloids 
of  the  bark  are  substituted  for  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  when  it  ex- 
ists. To  this  end  I  have  proceeded  as  follows:  a  number  of  pilis  or 
capsules  representing  from  eight. to  nine  grains  of  the  sulphate  was  put 
into  a  graduated  tube  holding  about  60  cc,  and  digested  in  about  10 
cc.  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid;  complete  solution  of  the  en- 
tire substance  of  the  pills  was  of  course  not  always  attained;  but  the 
quantity  of  acid  added  was  amply  sufficient  to  insure  the  solution  of  all 
the  quinine.  Ammonia  was  then  added  till  the  reaction  was  plainly  al- 
kaline, and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  liquid,  and  then  about  40  cc.  of 
ether;  the  tube  was  corked  and  its  contents  thoroughly  shaken  together 
as  long  as  any  further  solution  of  the  abundant  white  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  the  ammonia  appeared  10  take  place;  the  tube  was  then  set 
aside  for  half  an  hour  or  till  the  ether  became  quite  clear.  Usually 
the  aqueous  liquid  below  the  ether  was  simply  slightly  turbid;  and  the 
line  of  separation  between  it  and  tife  ether  above  was  distinctly  marked, 
but  in  some  instances  there  was  a  glairy  layer  between,  which  in  a  very 
few  cases  occupied  so  much  space  that  it  was  hard  to  estimate  the  real  vol- 
ume of  the  etherial  solution;  but  in  all  such  cases  I  gave  to  the  pills  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  To  take  off  the  ether  solution  I  put  in  the  place 
of  the  cork,  another  one  carrying  two  tubes  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
wash  bottle,  with  the  mouth  of  the  longer  tube  opening  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  aqueous  layer;  the  total  volume  of  the  etherial  solution 
was  noted,  as  well  as  of  the  smJlJl  remainder  left  below  the  mouth  of  the 
exit  tube;  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dried  at 
100  "^  ,  the  weight  calculated  for  the  whole  volume  of  solution  and  mul- 
tiplied by  the  factor  1,289  ^°  S^'^  *'*^  corresponding  weight  of  sulphate 
of  quinine.  Four  tests  of  the  process  made  with  Powers  and  Wight- 
man's  sulphate  of  quinine  proved  it  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purpose  in  question.  .-,    ,        , 
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■  According  to  f««  (ifer  ^a/y  (131)  this  extract  may  containmorethan 
traces  of  qumidine  if  present  in  notable  quantities.  On  the  other  hand 
Satini  {122)  found  it^to  be  impossible  to  precipitate  quinia  completely 
with  ammonia  or  potash.  What  with  the  possible  partial  compensation 
of  these  two  errors  by  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  quinidia  to  some 
extent  produces  the  same  medicinal  effect  as  quinia,  although  in  a 
smaller  degree,  and  the  good  results  which  I  obtained  with  pure  sulphate 
of  quinine  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  which  Sestini  found,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  considering  that  my  results  very  fairly  represent  the 
quality  of  the  samples  received  for  examination. 

The  results  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table;  they  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  pills  and  capsules  usu- 
ally  falls  short  of  the  quantity  claimed  to  be  present  by  from  10  to  50 
per  cent 


"S6 
"57 
■  258 
'259 
1260 
1261 
1162 
,  1303 
'  1313 
1314 
1380 
1381 

1438 
1439 


BtaMd  eon, 
ph»M  of  qul- 


New  York  city 
do 

Jordan 

Weedsport 

do 

Lyons. 

do    

do    

do     

do     • 

Rochester. ... 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Geneva  

do      

do      

Herkimer .... 
do 
do 

Batavia. 

■     do    

do    

Norwich 


Cnntanta  found. 
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Not  being  satisfied  with  (he  results  of  the  analysis  of  No-  1382,  t  re- 
quested Inspector  Smith  to  procure  another  sample  at  the  same  place; 
it  yielded  3.2  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  per  pill;  but  the  dried  resi- 
due of  the  etherial  extract  was  evidently,  from  its  appearance,  not  ail 
quinine;  it  differed  strikingly  from  the  residue  obtained  with  pure  sul- 
phate, and  from  the  residue  obtained  with  any  other  sample  of  pills  ex- 
amined. There  was  in  the  case  of  this  sample  as  well  as  of  numbers 
1105  and  1422,  a  notable  portion  of  the  precipitate  by  alkali,  that  was 
insoluble  in  ether,  indicating  the  presence  in  the  pill  of  a  quantity  of 
some  other  alkaloid  of  the  bark,  doubtless  either  cinchonin  or  cinchoni- 
dine.  The  abnormal  character  of  the  residue  of  quinine,  which  was 
alike  in  all  of  the  three  analyses,  indicates  foreign  matters,  whose  presence 
may  account  for  the  discordant  results  obtained  in  weight. 

Fruit  Essemes. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  was  deferred  till  the  other  subjects 
included  in  my  division,  regarded  as  much  more  important,  should  have 
received  due  attention.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port I  have  been  unable  to  find  opportunity  to  make  any  examinations 
of  these  substances,  and  I  have  only  the  following  brief  statement  to 
offer. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  exceedingly  scanty,  Kletzinsky  {75a) 
gives  recipes  for  ihe  artificial  preparation  of  the  essences;  the  materials 
used  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  ethyl  acetate,  formiate,  buty rate,  valeri- 
anate, cenanthate,  benzoate,  sebacate  and  salicylate  ;  amyl  acetate, 
biityrate  and  valerianite ;  of  tartaric,  succinnic,  oxalic  and  benzoic  acids, 
a]deh]^d  and  glycerine.  Inspector  Colby  obtained  from  a  leading 
druggists'  firm  in  New  York  city  several  recipes,  some  of  which  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  given  by  Kletzinsky,  with  the  addition,  when 
the  essence  is  to  be  colored,  of  tincture  of  safflower  or  sandalins,  or  of 
aniline  red  (free  from  arsenic).  The  inspector  was  informed  that  genu- 
ine natural  fruit  essences  are  not  in  the  market.  Hager  (54)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  although  there  are  tests  for  the  detection  of  these 
artificial  essenceH,they  are  still  sold;  and  he  gives  again  certain  reactions 
by  which  artificially  colored  imitations  of  red  fruit  essences  can  be  de- 
tected. 


Fnw.  Zeltaobr.    10,  ISTI,  W. 
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Effervescing  Medicinal  Preparations. 

By  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Ph.  X>. 

To  Prof.  C.  F.  Chanulkr,  Chairman  of  Sanitary  Committee : 

Under  the  head  of  "effervescing  medicinal  preparations"  are  included 
a  large  number  of  effervescing  salts  and  compounds,  many  of  which, 
however,  are  but  little  known  and  have  but  a  limited  sale.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  best  to  make  an  examination  first  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant officinal  preparations  belonging  t<f  this  class,  both  of  them  being 
well  known  and  highly  popular  remedies  which  have  long  been  largely 
sold  and  commonly  employed,  namely  the  Seidlitz  Powiiers(/'ii'/w« 
effervKcenles  aperienUi,  U.  S.  P.)  and  the  Solutjok  ok  Citrate  of 
Magnesium  \Liqu6r  Magnesii  Cilratis,  U-  S.  P.)  The  sales  of  these 
two  preparations  in  this  State  probably  largely  exceed  those  of  all  other 
effervescing  preparations  (used  strictly  as  medicines)  combined.  Esti- 
mates were  obtained  from  both  wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  these  preparations  sold  per  annum  in  this  State 
but  they  differed  widely  and  are  not  here  stated.  It  is  well  known, 
however  that  they  are  very  extensively  sold,  being  largely  prescribed 
by  physicians  and  commonly  employed  as  household  remedies. 

I.  Seiulitz  Powders. 

These  are  officinal, having  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia  of 
1850,  and  continued  since. 

Composition,  etc.  One  powder,  commonly  enclosed  in  a  white  paper, 
contains  35  grains  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  and  the  other,  commonly 
wrapped  in  blue  paper,  contains  an  intimate  mixture  of  40  grains  of 
bi-carbonate  of  sodium  and  1 20  grains  of  the  double  tartrate  of  sodium 
and  potassium  or  "  Rochelle  salt."  When  the  contents'  of  the  two 
papers  are  separately  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solutions  mixed  the 
chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  results  in  the  formation  of  the  neu- 
tral sodic  tartrate  and  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  aerates 
the  mixture,  while  the  Rochelle  Salt  is  unchanged.  The  proportions! 
in  which  these  substances  are  directed  to  be  employed  are  almost  ex- 
actly those  which  insure  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  bi-carbon- 
ate, the  chief  use  of  wjiich  is  to  render  Che  mixture  effervescent,  while 
the  Rochelle  salt,  a' gentle  purgative,  is  the  chief  medicinal  ingredient, 
although  the  sodic  tartrate  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bi-car- 
bonate, is  not  entirely  inert.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  these  proportions 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  if  they  be  widely  departed  from  the  powders 
become  less  valuable,  inert  or  even  harmful.  'Thus  if  the  Rochelle  salt  be 
reduced  in  quantity  while  the  amount  of  the  bi-carbonate  is  increased  with- 
out at  the  same  time  increasing  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid,  the  medi- 
cine as  administered  consists  largely  of  undecomposed  bi-carbonate  of 
sodium,  so  that  instead  of  furnishing  an  aerated  solution  of  neutral  pur- 
gative salts,  it  consists  largely  of  the  alklaine  bi-carbonate  possessing  no 
value  as  a  cathartic  and  perhaps  even  operating  injuriously. 
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Chief  sophistications.  Since  the  cost  of  Rochelle  salt  varies  from  31 
to  36  cents  per  lb.  and  that  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  sodium  but  from  four 
to  six  cents  per  lb.  it  is  a  not  unusual  practice  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  the  former  and  increase  that  of  the  latter  ingredient. 

Some  slight  variation  from  the  correct  standard  there  will  gene-rally  be 
since  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  intimately  to  mix  the  two  substances  so 
as  to  render  the  composition  of  a  batch  of  the  powder  perfectly  uniform, 
but  this  mixture  should  be  accomplished  by  proper  machinery  if  .-the 
powders  are  made  on  a  large  scale  and  the  proportions  of  the  two  ingre- 
detits  ought  not  to  vary  far  from  the  correct  ratio  of  one  to  three. 

Aside  from  this  unwaranted  alteration,  powders  are  frequently  sold 
which  fall  below  the  officinal  weights.  Slight  errors  will  of  course  oc- 
cur because  these  powders  are  ordinarily  measured  and  not  weighed 
but  the  variation  ought  not  to  be  large. 

Coilection  of  samples  for  analysis.  Seventy-two  powders  were  examined 
of  which  35  were  received  from  New  York  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Colby,  In- 
spector to  the  Board,  and  37  were  collected  in  Albany  and   vicinity. 

Of  those  obtained  in  Albany  and  vicinity,  one  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  nine  were  collected  in  Albany  by  myself,  ten  in 
Albany  by  Mr.  Ladue,  a  student  of  mine,at  my  request,  and  the  remainder 
(17)  by  Mr.  Ladue  in  Troy,  West  Troy,  Green  Island  and  Cohoes.  All 
were  properly  recorded  and  numbered  and  in  each  case  the  portion  re- 
maining unused  was  bottled  and  jireserved.  These  samples  probably 
represent  rather  the  better  class  of  powders  sold. 

Mxatninalion — Average  Weight  {1),  Tartaric  Acid.  The  average  weight 
of  the  samples  received  from  New  York,  was42. 6  grains,  being?. 6  grams 
above  the  prescribed  weight.  Of  these,  5  were  of  the  correct  weight,  6 
were  under  weight  and  24  were  over  weight,  the  smallest  powder  weigh- 
ing 25  grains  and  the  largest  60  grain.s. 

The  average  weight  of  the  samples  obtained  in  Albany  and  vicinity 
was  35  grain.s,  being  the  correct  amount,  but  of  36  samples  only  five 
were  of  correct  weight,  iS  being  underweight  and  13  over  weight.  The 
smallest  weighed  18  grains  and  the  largest  56  grains.  The  average 
weight  of  7 1  samples  was  38.7  grains.  It  seems  probable  that  the  amount 
of  tartaric  acid  is  often  purposely  increased  for  the  sake  of  decomposing 
the  excess  of  the  bi-carbonate  employed  in  the  seidlitz  mixture. 

(2).  The  seidlitz  mixture.  The  average  weight  of  35  samples  obtained 
from  New  York  was  162.5  grains  or  2.5  grains  overweight.  The  varia-' 
tion  was  considerable,  not  one  weighing  exactly  160  grains;  14  were  under 
weight  and  2 1  over  weight,  the  smallest  weighing  only  90  grains,  and  the 
largest  206  grains. 

Of  the  36  samples  collected  in  Albany  and  vicinity  (one  of  the  37 
being  in  bulk)  the  average  weight  was  143.7  grains,  or  about  11  per 
cent,  below  the  prescribed  weight ;  four  only  were  of  correct  weight,  2 1 
being  under  weight,  and  11  over  weight.  The  smallest  weighed  63  grains 
and  the  largest  235  grains.  Theaverageweightof  71  samples  was  153.1 
grains. 

Chemical  examination.  A  qualitative  examination  was  first  made  of 
each  powder.  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  was  proved  in  every  in- 
stance to  be  tartaric  acid  of  good  or  fair  quality.  Almost  all  the  sam- 
ples showed,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  traces  of  sulphates  and 
varying  traces  of  lead. 
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The  "seidlitz  mixture"  contained  in  the  blue  papers  was  found  in 
but  three  instances  to  be  other  than  a  mixture  of  Rochelle  salt  aad  soda. 
In  one  of  these,  labelled  "Seidlitine"  sugar  was  ^flded ;  a  second 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  o?  the  di-sodic  carbonate  and  in  the 
third  the  soda  was  omitted  entirely,  probably  through  mere  carelessness. 
No  make- weight  nor-any  gross  adijlterant  was  detected  in  any  of  the 
powders  save  as  here  stated.  The  majority  showed  varying  traces  of 
sulphates,  but  in  no  instance  was  sulphate  of  soda  found  in  such  quantity 
as  to  indicate  its  intentional  addition  as  an  adulterant,  as  is  said  fre- 
quently to  be  the  case,  both  with  Rochelle  salt  and  "  seidlitz  mixture." 
Traces  of  chlorides  were  generally  present  and  also  of  lead  in  varying 
traces.  Di-sodic  carbonate  was  present  in  small  quantity  in  five  sam- 
ples and  in  large  quantity  in  one,  as  stated. 

Queitttifative  estimation  of  hydrosodic  carbonate  in  the  .  Seidlitz  Mixtures 
This  was  determined  by  estimating  the  carbonic  di-oxide  in  about 
four  grammes  of  each  powder  by  Fresenius  and  Will's  method  and  in 
case  a  qualitative  examination  had  shown  no  other  constituent  in  de- 
cided quantity  than  soda  and  Rochelle  salt,  the  amount  of  the  latter  was 
determined  approximately  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  pww- 
der  taken  the  weight  of  the  soda  calculated.  The  ratio  was  then  determined 
by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  Rochelle  salt  thus  obtained  by  the 
weight  of  soda  present  Since  good  articles  of  commercial  bi-carbonate 
were  found  to  yield  from  94  to  97  per  cent,  of  real  hydro-sodic  carbon- 
ate five  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  amount  of  this  constituent  calculated. 
Results.  Thirty-five  samples  from  New  York  gave  a  ratio  of  soda  to 
Rochelle  salt  bf  i  :  z.49,  while  35  from  Albany  and  vicinity  gave  a  ratio  of 
I  :  2.63,  the  correct  officinal  proportion  being  i  :  3.  The  average  of  70 
samples  was  i  i  2.56,  Calling  a  variation  in  the  proportion,  of  Rochelle 
salt  to  soda,  of  from  2.S  to  3.1  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  as 
fairly  allowable  we  find  that  in  the  70  samples  examined  35,  or  50  per 
cent.,  fell  below  the  ratio  of  2:8  r  i,  the  lowest  ratio  being  1.05  :  1  or 
nearly  equal  parts  of  each  constituent.  31  or  44  per  cent,  gave  a  ra- 
tio of  between  2,8  and  3.2  To  one  .tnd  only  4  of  over  3.2  to  one,  clearly 
showing  that  this  variation  is  by  no  means  accidental,  but  evidently  the 
result  of  an  intentional  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
employed. 

Conclusioni  concerning  Seidlitz  Powders. 

(i)  Make-weights  and  gross  adulterants  are  probably  uncommon 
since  they  were  detected  in  but  t  out  of  72  samples. 

(a)  The  weights  of  both  the  acid  and  seidlitz  mixture  showed  a  great 
diversity,  being  in  some  instances  less  than  half,  and  in  others  nearly 
twice  the  correct  amounts.  Nevertheless  the  average  of  the  72  samples 
was  in  the  case  of  the  acid  above  the  officinal  amount,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  seidlitz  mixture  it  was  about  5  per  cent  below.  These  variations 
are  undoubtedly  due  in  many  instances  merely  to  careless  measuring 
instead  of  careful  weighing,  but  in  many  other  instances  the  powders  are 
undoubtedly  manufactured  of  short  weight. 

(3)  The  ratio  in  which  the  constituents  were  present  in  the  seidtiti 
mixtures  was  in  at  least  one-third  the  samples  too  low  to  be  accounted 
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for  save  by  intentional  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Rochelle  salt  and  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  soda.  Such  a  disproportion  annuls  or  materially 
lessens  the  efficacy  of  the  powders  for  the 'purpose  intended. 

II.  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnrsium. 

This  is  also  an  officinal  preparation,  having  been  introduced  into  the 
PharmacopQEia  of  1850,  and  continued  in  .those  of  "60  and'  '70,  the 
formula  having  been  changed  in  each  instance.  The  preparation  is  a 
highly  pppular  one  and  is  largely  sold,  more  particularly  in  cities  and 
large  towns.  To  be  "  officinal  "  it  should  be  prepared  by  the  process  pre- 
scribed in  the  pharmacopceia  of  1870,  although  this,  like  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  is  open  to  some  objections,  the  chief  being  that  after 
standing  for  same  time  the  solution  deposits  a  granular  precipitate  of 
magriesic  citrate.  Probably  this  difficulty  cannot  be  obviated  except 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  employed  in  its 
manufacture. 

Sophistications.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear,  unalterable,  saleable  so- 
lution and  also  to  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture,  an  effervescing  solu- 
tion of  sodium  tartrate,  made  in  various  ways,  sweetened  with  simple 
syrup  and  flavored  with  essence  of  lemon  to  simulate  the  real  citrate,  is 
frequently  sold  in  its  stead  and  under  its  name. 

Collection  of  Samples.  Nine  samples  were  received  from  Mr.  Colby, 
having  been  collected  in  New  York  city.  Five  samples  were  purchased 
for  me  by  Mr.  Laduc  in  Troy,  West  Troy  and  Cohoes. 

Chemical  Analyses.  These,  owing  to  lack  of  time  on  my  part,  were 
kindly  made  for  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Maurice  Perkins, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Union  College. 

Rtsuils.  Of  the  9  samples  received  from  New  York,  6  contained 
magnesic  citrate,  potassic  citrate  (potassic  bi-carbonate  being  added  in 
bottling  and  just  before  corking,  to  cause  effervescence)  and  free  car- 
bonic acid.  These  contained  no  tartaric  acid  and  may  be  considered 
genuine;  3  consisted  maitily  of  a  solution  of  sodic  tartrate  and  contained 
no  magnesia  nor  citric  acid.  Quantitative  determinations  of  most  of 
the  constituants  were  made. 

Of  the  5  samples  obtained  in  Troy  ^nd  vicinity,  2  consisted  of  a  so- 
lution of  magnesic  citrate,  etc.,  and  were  considered  genuine,  while  3 
were  solutions  of  sodic  tartrate  and  contained  no  magnesia  nor  citric 
acid.  Of  the  14  samples  examined  6  were  therefore  spurious,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  preparation  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Solution  of  Citrate  of.Magnesium  "  is  frequently  sophisticated. 
Respectfully  summitted, 

W.  G.  TUCKER. 
Laboratory  Albany  Medical  Col-  ) 
LEGE,  Albany,  December,  1881.         J 
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Note. —  In  closing  this  series  of  reporls  of  the  brsl  few  monihs'  results  of  woik 
perfoimed  by  the  Analysts  of  Food  and  Drugs  under  the  new  law,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  having  supervision  of  these  duties  has  been  constraiDcd 
to  postpone  his  separate  report  upon  Group  I, —  Milk, —  until  the  second  series  of 
reports  by  the  analyista  is  called  for  by  the  Board.  Yet  in  his  general  statements 
relating  to  the  organization  and  progress  of  duties  under  the  new  Law,  he  has  pre- 
sented important  facts  which  show  in  what  directions  his  investigations  of  Hill; 
questions  are  progressing.  (See  pages  501,  502  and  503.)  The  uigencj  of  duties 
in  the  general  supervision  of  chemical  work  for  this  Board,  added  to  other  labors, 
has  merely  deferred  the  completion  of  Prof.  Chandler's  separate  report  upon 
Group  I. 


It  is  found  necessary,  also,  to  defer  the  printing  of  the  reports  upon  the  Hygient 
of  Tenement  Houses,  the  West  Troy  Water-supply,  the  present  state  of  evidence 
relating  to  Small-pox  and  Vaccination,  and  'the  production  of  Bovine  Virus,  aikd 
the  description  of  the  Malarial  Regions  in  the  State.  Ail  o*  these  papers  com- 
prise illustrations  and  the  results  of  much  careful  investigation.  They  will  appeal 
in  the  Board's  Third  Report. 

'E.   M.  MooKE,  Fiitidmt. 
Elisha  HAitRis   itcnimy 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY.AND  LITERATURE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  AND 
THEIR   ADULTERATION. 

The  analysts  employed  by  the  Slaie  Board  of  Health,  and  all  other  persona  con- 
cerned Id  prevealing  adulteratian  and  harm  of  food  and  aniclea  used  as  medicine, 
must  have  as  complete  information  as  possible  concerning  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  o[  these  matters. ,  As  no  complete  lists  of  these  important  volumes, 
journals  and  contributions  eiisied  in  suitable  forms  for  common  reference  by 
analysis  and  inspectors,  it  has  been  a  laborious  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
and  the  experts  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  board's  work,  to  pre- 
pare adequate  lists  of  the  literature  examined  by  them  and  found  available  for  uie 
ful  reference.  These  bibliograpical  lists  are  printed  in  connection  with  the  several 
reports  of  the  analysts  for  the  benefit  of  all  sanitary  authorities. 

E.  H.  Sundry. 
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sanitary  control  of 400-400 

refuges  and  temporary  hospitals  (or ti.l-41G 

Contagion,  kinds  of,  prevalent  8*8,  4,     33 

Cooley,  Dr.  J.  S.,  report  of  diphtheria  in  Johnsbargh 61-B2,  94,  111 

Courts,  procedures  of,  on  health  questions 40S 

Attorney-General  Russell's  fcdvice  and  opinion  upon  408 

Cross,  Engineer  J.  J.  R.,  report  on  malarial  district  in  CoKUudt 296-398 

report  on  miasmatic  nuisances  at  Croton  Falls 299 

report  on  miasmatic  nuisances  at  New  Rochelle 800 

Oroton  Falls,  drainage  at , 28,  58,  298 

Death,  its  registry,  and  the  record  of  causes 39 

Delavan,  Dr.  J.  S,,  reports  as  chairman 76-78,  8S7-390 

Mphtheria ,,,...2.4,6-7.  44,  (|(»-98,  106,  113-114.  Hi 

Diseases,  prevalent,  records  of 2,  9, 38,  78-111 

contagions,  of  eyes , ,  ..  82S 

preventable '. .  896 

Disinfection 4. 116, 117, 118-l» 

Dlatrict  schooU  in  tbe  towns 149-lSS 

Dr^nage,  laws 8,    K 

areas '. 2,88,    89 

obstractions  to -.  2 

act  of  1809 27.  881 

Buglisb  laws  for 97 

bad,  of  school-houses 886 
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Duties  of  dtizens  to  the  iState 891-400 
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Dysentery  and  other  diarrhoeal  diseases  ^. 9,  10,  117 
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Effluvium  nuisances ; 20^8,  61, 387-390 

Eighth  section  of  the  State  Board  act.  procedures  under 19,  337-360 

Eighteen-Mile  creek,  affidavits,  inspection  and  reports  concerning 63 

Elliott,  A.  H.,  investigations  of  tests  of  oil  by 58, 447-491 

Bhuigrant  trains,  small.poz  on 85-89,  263 

Endemic  diseases.  Dr.  Carroll's  notes  on 95-110 
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Health  officers 13,     15 

forms  of  complaint  by  local  health  officers 403-406 
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economy  of 398 
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Public  Institutions,  Committee  on  18 
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Quarantine ; 4, 18.  236,  234-274. 41(M15 

Qasens  county,  nnisances  and  laws  In 33 

Refineries  of  petroleum 51 

Refuges  and  hospitals  for  contagions  diseases 411 

description,  with  specifications  of  material  and  costs 415 
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School  districts 13 
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prevailing  sickness  in 131 
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Villages,  public  health  service  in 11,  417 
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Warren  and  Essex  counties,  diphtheria  in 01 

Waterford,  schools  in 168 
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carriage  or  sewerage  834 

analysis,  report  on 427-447 
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Wells  and  streams,  pollution  of 34 
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^FFor  Index  of  Cbsmloal  Partsee  next  paj^si. 
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AdalteratloD,  definition  of.  Id  tho  law 487 

or  batt«r 6IS,61S 

the  qneBtion  of,  coDBiderod 515,  Sit 

AdmlitnrM,  permisBibls  undsr  the  Inw... 506-liOR 

Alnm,  in  baking  powders 505,562,587-573 
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AnalfitB,  chemical,  eight  employed .>. 501-S02 

Bakeia,  their  chemicals .  fi69-5e2 
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B<tere  and  malt  liqoors 667-67S 
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of  butter,  cheese,  lard,  etc 5M,  544-547,  558,  584-Ji89 

of  wines,  liqnors  and  spirits 638-630,  664-flS7 

of  beer  and  malt  liqnora ; 671-678 
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Table  of  aual/sts  of  tweniy-fire  samplea  of.by  Dr.  Engelhardt     641 

fnailoilin  6SS 

adulteration  of,  and  the  artificial  kinds 634 

otardaud  wine,  other  kinds,  artificial  compoeltion  of 638 
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Cereals,  their  prod  acts  And  acoeeaoriea  Id  bread-foods  (group  Iv)  Dr.  Love's  re- 
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bibliography  of 684-58» 

Otiandler,  Prof.  Ohas.  P.,  Ohairman  of  Sanitary  Committee,  general  .report 

by,  OD  food  and  drugs. 501 

aaese,  report  on 604,  329-538 

"flklm"or"antUhuff" 531,533 

poleonona samples  examined  and  tested  ...' 63S,  533 

Chester,  Prof,  A.  H.,  report  by,  (on  groop  Ui) 64S-5S8 

Citrate,  of  magnesium,  oompodtion  of,  spurione,  etc 5S6,  6B7 
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Colby,  AlbertJU,  report  by,  on  »a(faT«ndglueoB6 601-61G 

Color  and  chamicala  used  In  coloring  llqaori  aad  Intosleatiug  bevoMgM,S35,  684 

639,  656 

"  Grekinerlea  " • SQS 
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powdered,  deeoribed 680 
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animal j 509,  548 

TegeUble .• 601,  558 
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Lard,  as  an  adulterant  ol  batter 004,  513 

report  apon  examioatione  of  samples 6S8.-634 

Latttmora,  Prof.  S.  A.,  report  by,  (on  groups  V  and  Til) , 590-595 

Lead,  chromate  of,  in  confectionery 006-601 

Liquors,  fermented,  oompound.etc 660 

chemical  analysle  of  the  compound  kinds 657-664 

colore  and  chemicals  nsed  in  coloring 655 

Love,  Dr.  E.  Q,.  report  by.  (on  group  It) 659-589 

Magnesia,  salts  of,  pharmaceutical 608 

Meats,  canned 504,  648,  S66 

eitractsof 558-666 

preserves  o{ 556 

Medicine  and  medicinal 679-696 

medicinal  preparations,  eServesoing.  report  on  (gromp  zU),  bf  Prof.  W.  O. 

Tucker 699-696 

Milk,  statement  concerning  the  report  upan(gronpl) 606-696 

Hansen,  C.  E.,  inspector  of  dslry  products S03 

Oil,  olive,  its  imIUtloni  and  frauds 0S5-048 
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